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REDERIC CHOPIN 
1810-1849 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 





day, not on March 1 or 2, February 8, or 

any of the other dates given at one time 
or another by different biographers. Even 
Frederick Niecks, who in the first two editions 
of his Life (published in 1888) repeated the 
mistake of Fontana and Sowinski, corrected 
himself in the 1902 preface to the third, adding 
that February 22, 1810, was “generally accepted 
in Poland, and is to be found on the medal 
struck on the semi-centenary celebration of 
the master’s death”’—which is to say 1899. 
Actually, the fact had been settled in 1893, 
when the Abbé Bielawski found and published 
a document, too long to reproduce here as a 
whole, but reading, in part, as follows: “Be- 
fore us, the parish priest of Brochow, dis- 
trict of Sochaczew, department of Warsaw, 
Nicolas Chopin, father, 40 years of age, domi- 
ciled in Zelazowa-Wold, presented himself, and 
showed us a male child, born in his house on 
February 22, 1810, at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
declaring that the child was born of him and 
of Justina Kroyzanowska, his wife, 28 years 
of age; and that it is his wish to give the child 
two Christian names: Frédéric Frangois. ...” 
The document was signed by the Abbé Jan 
Duchnowski, as well as by the father. 


C HOPIN was born on Washington’s Birth- 


OUBTLESS there are still thousands to 

whom Chopin’s music has been a house- 
hold word all their lives, but who are not yet 
clear on this point. They will scarcely be 
suffered to overlook in these coming months the 
fact that Chopin died 100 years ago next 
October. All the same, it may be questioned 
whether all the trimmings appropriate to a 
centenary will be on display. Obviously, there 
is bound to be a spate of Chopin recitals and 
Chopin programs with special centennial labels. 
But aside from their gift wrappings, so to 
speak, just what will be new or special about 
them? 

Look at the record industry, for instance. 
Centennial albums of one sort or another are 
already beginning to fill the market. Still, 
when you start to examine the new wares you 
find hardly anything more than a multiplica- 
tion of the old stuff. Obviously this is in some 
ways inevitable; as was pointed out in an 
earlier article by this writer, Chopin is one of 
the most difficult of all composers to memorial- 
ize, because the greater part of his music is so 
persistently played. Naturally, certain works 
are performed more than others in the course 
of different seasons; but the situation remains 
fundamentally the same. 

Has it occurred to the recording companies 
that 1949 would be a logical moment to ac- 
quaint the forgetful—or should I say the un- 
instructed?—public with some of Chopin’s 
neglected compositions? A glance through 
lists and prospectuses is not encouraging. 
Apparently, hardly anybody seems to feel that 


it might be good business, let alone good 


psychology, to put on shellac (or vinylite, if 
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you prefer) some of Chopin’s chamber music 
(there is not much, I admit) or his songs, 
(some of which are uncommonly fine). But 
it does not have to be a question of chamber 
music or of songs. There are piano works— 
sometimes of considerable extent, of historical 
significance, and even of thoroughly ponder- 
able character—which are as good as never 
heard. I recently wrote to a friend who has 
an encyclopedic knowledge of domestic and 
foreign recordings, old and new, to find out 
where I might obtain discs of some of the rarer 
Chopin specimens, and even of some less rare 
which I had reason to believe might be had 
with a little industry. - The reply was not 
heartening. I had asked, specifically, where I 
could discover a recording—even a second rate 
one—of the Concert Allegro, Op. 46; a piece 
of great technical difficulty, which most pianists 
fight shy of, but for which I. happened to har- 
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Above: A rare portrait of Chopin, 
painted in Paris by an unknown 
artist. Left: George Sand, the 
novelist and companion of Chopin, 


who dominated and cared for him 


bor a long-standing affection. “No recording 
of the Concert Allegro has been made,” my 
correspondent wrote with finality. Yet I re- 
call that, in the ancient days of player-pianos, 
I owned a perforated paper roll of this very 
piece, though I can no longer tell what com- 
pany made it. 

I imagined there would be better pickings 
in the field of the piano concerto, but even 
here my informant was not exactly encourag- 
ing. “About the best available recording of the 
First is Rubinstein’s, with Barbirolli conduct- 
ing the London Symphony in a Victor set 
which is available. Kilenyi made a set for 
Columbia, with Mitropoulos and the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra” (My correspondent adds 
parenthetically that he does not like this inter- 
pretation as well as Artur Rubinstein’s). “Also 
available at one time were Brailowsky’s, with 

(Continued on page 150) 
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An Opera Production 


How Strauss’ Salome Grew from Early Rehearsals 


to Successful Performance at the Metropolitan 





HE curtain swept down on a scene of destruction—Salome ialling 

to death beneath the shields of Herod’s soldiers, in the courtyard 

made ghastly by the sudden piercing ray of a late moon. The music 

By shuddered to a stop. The spell that had held a Metropolitan Friday night 

audience taut for an hour and a half was broken by a crash of applause. 

QUAINT ANCE The revival of Salome appeared to be a success. Fifteen minutes later, 

when the two debutants of the evening and the other principals were still 

EATON taking curtain calls, there was little disposition to fear the next day’s 

newspaper reviews. All of those in the pictures you see here—and dozens 

Fritz ‘Relner in codemiaad, He hed sk of others whom you seldom see—sighed with relief. They’d pulled it 
orchéstral rehearsals for his debut off. It was a good show. 

Backstage there was a mob scene, with dozens of well known mu- 
sicians gathered in two narrow confines leading, on the 39th Street side, to 
Fritz Reiner’s dressing room, and, on the 40th Street side, to Ljuba 
Welitsch’s. There had been an air of excitement all evening—‘quite like 
the old days,” one official said—and now it burst out in frenzied con- 
gratulations to the conductor and the soprano who had shared the chief 
spotlight. Everybody in the cast came in for admiration. Husbands, 
wives, and friends of the performers, released from the tension of giving 
the performance vicariously, shared in the jubilation. Not the least grati- 
fied was this reporter, who had, by special permission, watched a suc- 
cessful production in the building, from the first plenary mise-en-scéne 
rehearsal to the first public performance. 

Mindful of the fact that behind the prima donnas are a host of worthies 
who make an opera production what it is, I sought out. Herbert Graf in 
the stage directors’ cubicle. He already had his coat on, ready to leave. 
As we swam slowly through the sea of mink, ermine, and white-tie-and- 
tails in front of the adjoining dressing rooms for the tenors and the 
‘= conductor, Mr. Graf tossed back a comment over his shoulder: “I was 
Herbert Graf's ground plan for the opening scene, prepared for under-stage for the arm. That was really the only thing that worried me.” 
his original staging in 1938, essentially unchanged for this one 





‘THE emergence of the “huge black arm, the arm of the executioner, 
from the cistern, bearing on a silver shield the head of Jokanaan” (so 
reads the stage direction in the score) had proved to be a ticklish bit of 
timing. It had to coincide with a low, tension-building moment in the 
orchestra, and Salome had to seize the head at exactly the right instant, 
to begin her horrid soliloquy. Mr. Graf had put Robert Ladoff, the 
monumental chorus member who made an imposing executioner, through 
the sequence half a dozen times at the conclusion of dress rehearsal. Tibor 
Kozma, assistant conductor, sang the music and counted, while the stage 
hand who controlled the platform in the trap door, over which the cistern 
was placed, raised and lowered it to order. Mr. Graf had dismissed them, 
because the stage hands were already takitie the cistern apart, but plainly 
he had not been entirely satisfied. 
Many bits of stage business depended on “when the head comes out ;” 
I had been hearing the phrase for days. The reaction of the principals 
was important, and easily set, for Kerstin Thorborg, the Herodias, and 
Max Lorenz, the Herod, are experienced and expressive actors. But the 
ballet dancers and chorus members clustered in the background had to 
: ‘é : the , ink. ‘Cole 
Properties for Salome, which date from the 1933 production, are be told many times, There is one awful moment when you think, ‘Could 


gruesome, especially the famous one this stage hand holds gingerly (Continued on page 138) 





“Now she falls like this," cries Mr. Graf, suiting the action to the “Ein wenig von dieser Frucht," sings Herod (Max Lorenz), imploring Salome 
word and enacting Salome's part in the first plenary mise-en-scéne re- to taste an apple. Herodias (Kerstin Thorborg) fondles the Love Boys, an 
hearsal. Ljuba Welitsch did not arrive until the first stage rehearsal appellation born of Mr. Graf's insecure command of English ten years ago 
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Photographs taken 

especially for Must- 

CAL AMERICA by 
Louis Melancon 


Liuba Welitsch's first appearance. Salome has just said, "Ich bin nicht 


Consultation about a crucial point—the general exit after 
coat and boots 


“the head comes out." From the left, Peter Paul Fuchs, durstig, Tetrarch," but the coffee is welcome. Her fur 
prompter; Mr. Graf, and Karl Kritz, assistant conductor 


at this first stage rehearsal give little inkling of the glamor to come 


‘ 


/ 


Illusion at last! This is the costume worn only for 
the dance in the performance, but at rehearsals Miss 


Still in the piano rehearsal phase, the stage is seen from on high. The chiefs are in a huddle at the front; 
Welitsch appeared in it from the beginning of the opera 


the headless man at far right is neither a repetiteur nor Jokanaan but a cartoonist; the Prophet at this 
rehearsal is Herbert Janssen (seated by piano) instead of Joel Berglund; the sword awaits the executioner 


- 
— 
ere 5a 


From the stage, looking past the pit where Mr. Reiner presides Finally, the performance. Now we see how Herod and the chorus behave 
first orchestra-stage session. Jacob Buchter, chief electrician, is in the at the grisly moment when “the head comes out.” Even the moon Roca 
back row, telephoning his backstage assistants to “lower the moon" behind clouds as Salome ghoulishly raises the salver high in triump 
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Ernest Ansermet (left), Igor Stravinsky, and Alexander Zemlinsky, drawn by B. F. 
Dolbin many years ago in Geneva, on an occasion none of them can now remember 


ODAY, our attitudes to- 
wards music are thrown seri- 
ously out of focus by our 
preoccupation with what we con- 
sider to be the materials of objec- 
tive thinking. We speak of melody, 
of rhythm, of chords, as if these 
musical elements existed outside 
ourselves, like natural objects that 
have their own separate existence 
and can be readily perceived. But 
music, in point of fact, consists of 
nothing except successive or simul- 
taneous formalized sounds, which 
we call tones; and these attain form 
only when we give them order in 
our own minds, in terms of melody, 
rhythm, and harmony. Our habitual 
acceptance of the notion that music 
is a separate and self-sufficient ob- 
ject would not be an important 
error if it did not lead inevitably 
to the acceptance of a more dan- 
gerous illusion—that the secret of 
music, its significance, its beauty, 
reside in the very sounds them- 
selves, or in certain qualities of 
their objective form and shape. 
This assumption does not corre- 
spond to the facts of the case. It is 
possible to write a variety of ap- 
parently unrelated words, one after 
another, or to paint a variety of ap- 
parently unrelated figures or shapes 
on a canvas, without eliminating 
all meaning; for the individual 
words and individual figures or 
shapes—even without a unifying 
context — still possess separate 
meanings that are concerned with 
the objective world outside us. 
In the art of music, however, I 
defy anyone to find any kind of 
meaning whatever in a helter-skel- 
ter assemblage of sounds or tones. 
We cannot be pure spectators or 
observers of music, for it cannot 
exist completely outside ourselves. 
We cannot contemplate music as if 
it were a picture or a theatrical 
performance; for musical sounds 
become active for us only when we 
participate in their action—when 
the action becomes a part of our 
own inner existence in time. 


ANY musical phrase—whether 
monophonic, symphonic, or 


polyphonic—is a sequence of motor 
tensions from one moment of exis- 
tence to another moment of exis- 
tence. Only when we participate in 
the actual process of the musical 
phrase do sound patterns take on 
meaning. This meaning resides not 
in the sounds themselves, but in 
the effect they produce. In other 
words, sequences and combinations 
of tones become transfigured into 
music only when their movement 
produces a dynamic effect within 
us. 

The dynamism of music mani- 
fests itself in two ways—in the af- 
fect resulting from changes in the 
position of the tones; and in the 
affect resulting from their flow in 
time. Two fundamental truths are 
therefore apparent. In the first 
place, musical time—tempo—is an 
inner, phychic time. When we hear 
a piece of music, the sound patterns 
outside ourselves become internal- 
ized within us, and identify them- 
selves with the flow and the or- 
ganization of our own inner time 
span. In the second place, when 
musical sounds become an inner 
event for us, it becomes meaning- 
less to measure their movement by 
the mere size of their intervals; for 
it is the tension between one posi- 
tion and another that is significant 
to our experience. 


INCE we must understand the 

relationships of the positions of 
tones in order to experience music, 
a basic plan of organization for 
these positions is a requisite to all 
meaning in music. For this reason, 
common agreement upon a priv- 
ileged position that seems to be 
given, in advance and a priori, to 
some one tone is an indispensable 
condition of all music. This priv- 
ileged position is fixed a fourth be- 
low, or a fifth above, the original 
point of departure. This privileged 
position is called the dominant, and 
the point of departure (and final 
arrival) is called the tonic. The 
dominant does not have to be actu- 
ally present in the sound pattern 
to make its pre-eminence felt, for 
all the positions of all the other 


or Representation? 


By ERNEST -ANSERMET 


tones are determined by the rela- 
tion of the dominant to the tonic. 
We should not know where D was 
when we left C, if we did not al- 
ready know the position of G, for 
the location of all the tones of the 
diatonic scale may be discovered 
only through the prior knowledge 
of the relationship of the dominant 
to the tonic, which determines 
acoustically the measurement of all 
distances within the scale. By its 
hierarchical position, the dominant 
position commands the scale; and 
without the scale, or fragments of 
it, we cannot make music, but only 
unorganized sounds—just as we 
cannot express ourselves coherent- 
ly with words except through the 
employment of accepted idiomatic 
usages and grammatical construc- 
tions. 

Even though the expressive con- 
tent of music and the details of its 
organization may change from one 
work or composer or period to an- 
other, two basic principles of the art 
are permanent: (1) Musical time is 
an inner, psychic time-experience; 
and (2) Musical form must 
organized in terms of dynamic ten- 
sions that have their foundation 
in the dominant-tonic relationship. 
Only when these two conditions are 
fulfilled can sound patterns become 
actual events within our own con- 
sciousness, and thereby take on 
meaning for us. 


"THESE two fundamental prin- 
ciples seem to be forgotten to- 
day. At least they are questioned in 
the two chief contemporary formu- 
lations of musical aesthetics—that 
of Arnold Schonberg, and that of 
Igor Stravinsky. The twelve-tone 
technique of Schdnberg substitutes 
a static concept of construction for 
a dynamic one, using as its formal 
principle the establishing of series 
of tones, or tone-rows, in which the 
relationship of intervals is consid- 
ered only in the external terms of 
their size. By overlooking the in- 
ternal experience sound patterns 
must create in order to become mu- 
sic, this technique robs the inter- 
vals of their necessary quality of 
tension. Schénberg has sought to 
get rid of the confining influence 
of classical tonality, but in freeing 
himself from tonal restrictions, he 
has deprived himself of an inform- 
ing discipline. In letting the dirty 
water out of the bathtub, he has 
allowed the baby to go down the 
drain. 

It is not impossible to make mu- 
sic by means of the twelve-tone 
technique. It is possible, however, 
only by reintroducing in fact what 
it eliminates in principle. All that 
can be expected from any system of 
composition is that it will provide 
the means of making an archi- 
tectural construction. No system 
can give a formula for making 
good or attractive or lasting mu- 
sic; at best it can give pointers that 
will help the composers remain suc- 
cessfully within a certain limited 
style or genre. This limitation ap- 
plies to the twelve-tone technique 





Arnold Schénberg, sketched in Vienna by 
B. F. Dolbin twenty years or more ago 


fully as much as to any other 
method. Far from including all 
other systems within its theoretical 
formula, as its adherents claim—in 
the way in which Einstein’s con- 
cept of time-space includes Euclid’s 
earlier concept of space—the actual 
technique furnished by twelve-tone 
methodology is no more than a 
guide-Gne, an arbitrary blueprint 
for construction, which does not 
guarantee a genuinely musical re- 
sult. 


"THE essential paradox of twelve- 
tone music lies in the fact that 
it repudiates the dynamism of con- 
veritional tonality, yet at the same 
time profits from it by using the in- 
tervals of the scale originally pro- 
duced by tonality. If the principle 
of the twelve-tone technique were 
as simple and universal as its sup- 
porters maintain, there would be no 
need to use a diatonic scale at all. 
Music could be composed with equal 
success upon a scale derived from 
the division of the octave into six 
equal intervals. Perhaps a spiritual 
nephew of John Cage will attempt 
this experiment some day; and, if 
he insists upon it energetically 
enough, he will probably find some 
people to take it seriously. 

Unlike Schonberg, Stravinsky did 
not drain the baby out with the bath 
water. His theories lead to real 
music—music, I hardly need to say, 
from which I personally have de- 
rived much pleasure. By attach- 
ing an absolute value and almost 
metaphysical significance to his 
personal idiosyncracies and inclina- 
tions, Stravinsky has formulated an 
aesthetic that appears to be capable 
of leading many young musicians 
astray. Indeed, I am not sure that 
it has not deflected his own interest 
from the realization of some of his 
best potentialities. 

Music is, at one and the same 
time, both expression and represen- 
tation. It is an inner event; and it 
is the evocation of an external ob- 
ject or objects. In any specific piece 
of music either one of these aspects 
may be acceentuated more strongly 
than the other. In general, insofar 
as music is song, it places emphasis 
on its expressive aspect; insofar as 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Revolution and Tradition 


In the Music of Bartok 


By ROBERT SABIN 


be as complex as you desire. 

But your meaning must al- 
ways remain clear and direct. The 
forms of art change with each gen- 
erauion, and they may seem be- 
wilderingly complicated to people 
who are confronted with them for 
the first time. But the meanings of 
art are eternal and do not change.” 

These words, spoken by Martha 
Graham to a dance class, have al- 
ways seemed to me to express the 
creative philosophy of Béla Bartok 
far more cogently than anything 
that has been said of him directly. 
For he broke as many hidebound 
rules and habits in music as Miss 
Graham has in dance. He pursued 
an unwavering course of self-devel- 
opment and creative evolution, 
through storms of abuse and mis- 
understanding. Yet paradoxically 
enough, now that he is gone from 
us, he looms as one of the pre- 
servers of tradition—not of the 
rigid rules and regulations that pass 
for tradition in text-books and the 
minds of pedants, but of the prin- 
ciples of expression and self-dis- 
cipline which all great musicians 
have followed. 

Bartok’s last three string quar- 
tets, his Concerto for Orchestra, 
his Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celeste, and his Sonata for 
Two Pianos and Percussion all re- 
mind one irresistibly of the Bee- 
thoven of the last quartets. Where 
else can one find such revolutionary 
freedom of spirit and scope of emo- 
tional expression, combined with 
such mastery of form? For it is 
the tremendous technical skill and 
self-control of both composers 
which enables their music to be so 
individual and so concentrated in 
its expressive content and form. 


' i OUR form of expression may 


F we examine some of the works 

Bartdk composed at the height of 
his powers, including the Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celeste 
(1936) and the Sixth String Quar- 
tet (1939), we find this paradox of 
revolution and evolution clearly il- 
lustrated. Nearly every serious mu- 
sic lover must reinember the tin- 
gling shock with which he heard 
these works for the first time. The 
physical sounds of a Bartok com- 
position, its colors and dynamic ac- 
cents, represent a new experience 
in themselves. Like Berlioz, he 
was a bold and successful experi- 
menter in scoring. Often he seems 
to evolve a complex musical idea 
out of a sound which has been 
heard in his imagination. The note 
clusters which are used with such 
savage power as rhythmic beats in 
the Piano Sonata (1926) are trans- 
formed into pianissimo washes of 
color in the Sebes, the third move- 
ment of the Contrasts for Violin, 
Clarinet and Piano, of 1941-42 (see 
bar 165 ff). The fascinating pas- 
sage in the Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celeste that begins at 
bar 35 of the third movement is 
more than a touch of impressionis- 
tic scoring. The celeste begins a 
series of arpeggios, pianissi:no, on 
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a pentatonic figure; the harp 
pierces the web of sound with an 
E flat; and then the piano enters, 
with a pianissimo glissando. Al- 
though tonality may seem to be 
suspended in the swirling arpeggios 
and glissandos of the three instru- 
ments, the dissonances are firmly 
pinned (so to speak) to the E flat 
in the bass of the piano part, and 
the continuity of the work is un- 
damaged. In all of Bartdk’s later 
works, no matter how unusual the 
texture becomes, the logic of the 
development is never violated. 
Various analysts have pointed 
out how Barték broadened his con- 
cept of tonality. He never attempted 
to write without a definite sense of 
law and order. The German mu- 
sicologist Edwin von der Niill has 
followed this evolution of tonality in 
the piano music, with its blending of 
major and minor modes, a twelve- 
tone scale, and the diatonic scale 
with unresolved neighboring tones. 
Thus, we find Bartok ending the 
Sebes in the Contrasts with a B flat 
held by the violin and clarinet for 
three measures, while the piano 
plays a tremolo alternating A nat- 
ural and C flat, with B flat, for two 
measures, and ends with a chord 
(spelled upwards) of A natural, B 
flat, A natural, C flat, and B flat. 
This chord, to his ear, was per- 
fectly consonant; and he played his 
music with an emphasis that helped 
the listener to accept it as such. 


HE first movement of the Mu- 

sic for Strings, Percussion and 
Celeste opens in strict counterpoint, 
and is developed with a skill and 
resourcefulness that can be com- 
pared to the qualities displayed in 
Bach’s Art of Fugue and Bee- 
thoven’s last quartets. Yet this mu- 
sic looks utterly different on paper ; 
and it is written in a dissonant 
idiom that would send a conserva- 
tive nineteenth-century professor of 
counterpoint into raving hysterics. 
The meter changes constantly, the 
first six bars being marked 7/8, 
8/8, 12/8, 8/8, 7/8, and 8/8. But 
Bartok has woven the texture so 
closely that the listener feels no 
restlessness in the music. The first 
theme is given out in the violas. 
moving largely in the seconds of 
which the composer is so fond. 
Spelled out, it runs A natural, B 
flat, C sharp, C natural, B natural; 
then A natural, B flat, C sharp, D 
natural, E flat, C natural, B nat- 
ural, and B flat. 

At first, the closeness of the in- 
tervals and the lack of a feeling of 
conventional tonalitv bewilders the 
ear. But soon, as the other voices 
enter, light and air are let into the 
structure and it takes on an in- 
credible richness and novelty. Bar- 
tok divides the strings into two 
groups, and develops the movement, 
sometimes in six-part counterpoint, 
to a majestic and inevitable peak 
of structural tension. The drums 
enter with a trill, the cymbals and 
celesta add more color, the tempo 
quickens, and the stern mood of 
the opening is broken. With this 

















A harp gives a dramatic effect to this glimpse of Béla Barték at a rehearsal. 
The composer (right) is explaining a phrasing to the violinist Rudolf Kolisch 


change of atmosphere, the strict de- 
velopment of the first part is aban- 
doned and the music takes on a 
rhapsodic freedom. The movement 
only lasts for six and a half min- 
utes (according to the performance 
time indicated in the score), but it 
is so packed with meaning that it 
seems many times as long. 

In the second movement, every- 
thing is different. It is a brisk Al- 
legro in 2/4, with no changes of 
meter until a sudden shift to 5/8 
for one measure, at bar 253, as if 
to warn the listener of an impend- 
ing crisis. Surely enough, at bar 
263, the meter begins to change 
with each measure, 5/8, 3/4, 2/4, 
5/8, etc. The piano begins the move- 
ment with a striding figure; the 
strings answer, pizzicato; and the 
drum adds an ostinato that gives 
even greater power to the drive of 
the dance rhythm. At bar 116, we 
encounter a touch of scoring that 
Bartok employs with masterly ef- 
fect—a pizzicato in the double 
basses, in which the string is made 
to strike against the fingerboard. 
At bar 157 the string players are 
instructed to play the pizzicato with 
the finger nail, at the extreme (up- 
per) end of the string, plucked just 
beneath the finger touching the 
string. In his arrangement for 
string quartet of Five Pieces from 
Bartok’s Mikrokosmos, Tibor Serly 
(a pupil of Bart6ék) gives symbols 
for no less than five different kinds 
of pizzicati, which he calls Pinch 
Pizzicato, Brush Pizzicato, Snap 
Pizzicato, Harmonic Pizzicato and 
Nail Pizzicato. 

The third movement of the Mu- 
sic for Strings, Percussion and 
Celeste, an Adagio in 4/4, opens 
with a passage for the xylophone— 
an insistent rhythmic figure, some- 
what like a bird call. The tympani 


have a brilliant passage, set off by 
a tremolo in the low strings. At 
bar 35, the glissandos and arpeggios 
for celeste, harp, and piano, already 
described, enter like a burst of 
light. The piano has a tremolo, be- 
ginning at bar 60, alternating an 
octave B flat and C flat with an 
octave C flat and B flat, which adds 
an edge to the melody in the strings 
and the celeste arpeggios. A similar 
figure occurs in the final movement 
at bar> 150, where the piano plays 
an octave F double sharp and G 
sharp against an octave G sharp 
and F double sharp, above, for 
thirty-four bars, to piquant rhyth- 
mic effect. The third movement 
ends with a return to the rhythmic 
pattern of the xylophone that 
opened it. The finale, a rapid Al- 
legro in 2/2, like the second move- 
ment, proceeds without metric com- 
plexity for 186 bars and then breaks 
into irregular meter. It ends with 
a Vivacissimo, stretto, of over- 
powering brilliance. In six minutes, 
3artok has created an amazing con- 
trast of structural as well as color- 
istic elements. The entire work 
lasts less than half an hour, yet it 
has the intellectual and emotional 
impact of the most ambitious of 
symphonies, 


HIS quality of extreme con- 

densation is even more notice- 
able in Bartok’s Sixth Quartet, 
which is as concentrated as Bee- 
thoven’s C Sharp minor Quartet, 
Op. 131, though widely different in 
its structural plan. Each of the four 
movements of the Sixth Quartet 
opens with the marking Mesto, and 
although it is by no means a work 
of unrelieved tragedy, it is pro- 
foundly introspective music. Both 
the exuberant Marcia of the second 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Louis Melancon 


Lawrence Tibbett with Mrs. Tibbett and Edward Johnson, general manager 
of the company, on the set of Peter Grimes at a party given to celebrate 
the baritone's twenty-five years of distinguished service to the Metropolitan 


HE applause died down, the 
footlights dimmed out, the 


house lights came up, and the 
audience filed out of the Metropoli- 
tan House. The season’s first per- 
formance of Peter Grimes was over. 

Lawrence Tibbett, who had been 
sharing the applause with Polyna 
Stoska, Brian Sullivan and Mar- 
garet Harshaw, stepped back from 
the apron to the main part of the 
stage. He had just sung another 
new role at the Metropolitan and it 
had gone well. Normally he would 
have gone to his dressing room, 
taken off Captain Balstrode’s big 
boots, -his pea jacket, rough sweat- 
er, and fisherman’s breeches, and 
received the friends who were 
bound to come back to congratulate 
him. 

This time, however, he was not 
allowed to leave the stage. A party 
had been arranged in his honor. 
Crowded on the stage were the 
cast and chorus of Peter Grimes, 
all in their costumes and makeup; 
the orchestra players, in their din- 
ner jackets; the officials of the 
Metropolitan management; virtual- 
ly all Mr. Tibbett’s colleagues 
among the artists of the company 
—at least all who were in town— 
and a host of friends, both in and 
out of the musical profession. 

Celebrations of this sort do not 
ordinarily take place at the Metro- 
politan. But Lawrence Tibbett is 
no ordinary member of the com- 
pany. Last spring he completed 
twenty-five years of continuous 
membership, and this fall went on 
into his twenty-sixth. Only three 
other Metropolitan singers have 
ever equalled this record in the 
company’s sixty-seven years of ex- 
istence, and only two—Antonio 
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Scotti and Louis D’Angelo—have 
ever surpassed it. 

It is important to notice that the 
names of Scotti and D’Angelo are 
Italian, while the name of Tibbett 
is unmistakably American. Conse- 
quently, it was not merely the per- 
sonal career of a notable singing 
actor his friends and colleagues 
came to celebrate. For Mr. Tib- 
bett is more than an artist; he is a 
chapter of history. He is the sym- 
pol of full opportunity for the 
American singer. He was the first 
to dramatize the worth of Ameri- 
can artistry to millions of his fel- 
low citizens, and to make them 
realize that a European singer is no 
better than an American, if the 
American is gifted with a beautiful 
voice, brains, industry, and theatri- 
cal dynamism. As Charles M. 
Spofford, president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, said at 
the party, Mr. Tibbett’s career, in 
unique fashion, represents “the 
emergence of the American artist 
to a place of prestige throughout 
the world.” 

Because everyone loves a Holly- 
wood success-story, the history of 
Lawrence Tibbett’s rise to emi- 
nence is unduly simplified in the 
minds of many people. According 
to a widely accepted legend, he 
sprang full-panoplied out of the 
West back in 1923, a combination 
of Lochinvar and a male version of 
Minerva, sang an audition for the 
Metropolitan management, was 
welcomed into the company with 
open arms, forthwith landed his 
name on the first page of the New 
York Times after he had sung Ford 
in Falstaff, and immediately be- 
came rich and famous. 

This imaginary picture of Tib- 


Lawrence Tibbett... 


By CECIL SMITH 


bett’s life, useful as it may be when 
some Hollywood company decides 
to film The Tibbett Story, does not 
square with the facts. His career 
developed slowly, and so did his in- 
come; every inch of the distance 
and every penny of the earnings he 
attained by sheer hard work. For 
several years after he joined the 
Metropolitan, he put in twelve- and 
sixteen-hour days regularly — 
studying and practicing, learning 
new roles, attending rehearsals, 
singing in church and at clubs and 
in recitals, studying languages, and 
plotting out and perfecting his act- 
ing. Few young artists, both then 
and now, would be able to contem- 
plate or to sustain such a schedule. 

Lawrence Tibbett was born 3,500 
miles, and approximately 3,500 cul- 
tural light-years, away from the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Bak- 
ersfield, Calif., where he was born, 
is a relatively urban center today, 
with a major concert series, the 
Kern Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
a variety of active local musicians. 
But in 1896 it was still a pioneer 
desert town, dependent for its in- 
come upon the products of a small 
irrigated farming area. The dis- 
covery of oil had not yet brought 
an influx of eastern promoters to 
the south end of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The population was rough 
and ready, and its men were quick 
on the draw. 

Larry Tibbett’s father was sher- 
iff of Kern County. When Larry 
was seven, his father led a posse 
in pursuit of Jim McKinney, a 
stagecoach bandit, who had killed 
four men. The posse tracked him 





Tibbett as he appeared when he first 
came from the West to New York in 1923 


down in a Chinese joss house, but 
Jim McKinney drew first, and 
killed Larry’s father. Uncle Bert 
Tibbet then got Joe—toc late, but 
right between the eyes. 

(The family, it should be noted, 


spelled its surname Tibbet—with 
only one final “t.”. When Law- 
rence made his Metropolitan debut, 
the printer awarded him a double 
“t” in the program. He liked the 
look of the new spelling, and re- 
tained it, despite the protests oi 
some of his relatives.) 

After her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Tibbet took her family first to Long 
Beach, and then to Los Angeles, 
where Larry attended high school 
(with the future aviator, Jimmy 
Doolittle, as one of his classmates), 
and, for two years, the Los Angeles 
Manual Arts Junior College. 

By the time he was seventeen, 
his voice was already proving to 
be an unusually good one. He sang 
in various choruses, and took vocal 
lessons from the director of his 
church choir, Joseph De Puy. He 
earned a little money from his 
church singing, and picked up a 
few additional dollars or a free 
meal at Kiwanis lunches, weddings, 
funerals, and club meetings. 


T this point, he took his singing 

quite casually, for it was not his 
chief interest. He wanted to be an 
actor. Whenever anyone would 
engage him, whether in an amateur 
or a _ professional company, he 
leapt at the chance to play any role, 
no matter how small. After a year 
or two of preliminary experience, 
he was able to get an almost un- 
broken series of semi-professional 
and professional jobs in the various 
stock companies that burgeoned in 
Hollywood and Los Angeles in the 
earlier days of the motion picture 
industry. Often the principal per- 
formers were well known film play- 
ers who wanted to return to the 
legitimate stage between assign- 
ments before the camera. Young 
Tibbett worked with many such 
celebrities in the Hollywood Com- 
munity Theatre, under the direc- 
tion of Neely Dickson. With the 
Los Angeles Civic Repertory Com- 
pany he appeared in plays by 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, Synge and 
Lord Dunsany. He toured the Pa- 
cific Coast area in a stock company 
headed by Tyrone Power, the dis- 
tinguished father of the present-day 
film actor. 

With all his enthusiasm for the 
stage, however, he did not forget to 
keep on working with his voice. 
One day he decided to study with 
Basil Ruysdael, already retired 
from the Metropolitan at that time, 
and since become a well known 
radio announcer. This proved to 
be one of the best moves he ever 
made. Much of his effectiveness 
on the opera stage and the concert 
platform stems from principles with 
which Mr. Ruysdael acquainted 
him. 

Du Puy, Mr. Tibbett’s first voice 
teacher, was not without capability, 
but he had tended to make his pupil 
an affected introvert, singing to 
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himself, and forming his vowels in 
the “artistic” manner that used to 
prescribe “wined” as the proper 
pronunciation of “wind” and “fool” 
for “full.” Mr. Ruysdael was 
quick to knock these mannerisms 
out of the young baritone. English, 
he insisted, could and should be 
sung as naturally as we speak it; 
only when it is presented this way 
loes the text of a song become a 
irect, communicative experience 
yr an audience. ‘“‘Learn to sing to 
in audience, not aft it,” Mr. Ruys- 
lael used to say. As a result of 
this enlivening instruction, Mr. 
‘ibbett learned to project the sung 
vord with accent and significance, 
nd to make it an adjunct of the 
echnique of acting. 

Moreover, he learned to sing and 
1ove at the same time; most opera 
ingers sing and move alternately, 
ot simultaneously. Whether he 
et knew it or not, Lawrence Tib- 
bett had already ceased to be a 
ere singer, and had become a 
inging actor. 

The young artist put his newly 
cquired skill to the test, with suc- 
ess, in leading roles in a repertory 
season of operetta at the Mason 
Opera House in Los Angeles—Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, Herbert, and 
Friml. He also became a popular 
oratorio singer, because of the 
vigor he was able to bring to the 
Elijah, the Messiah, the St. Paul, 
ind even Dubois’ creaking Seven 
Last Words. 


H IS attitude toward grand opera, 

he confesses, was “snooty.” Act- 
ing was fine; concert or oratorio 
singing was fine; but opera was 
nonsensical and silly. His first ex- 
perience in a performance of grand 
opera was hardly calculated to in- 
crease his admiration for the form. 
As a member of the Orpheus 
Men’s Chorus, he participated, as 
a member of the chorus, in Horatio 
Parker’s Fairyland, a work com- 
missioned by the Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, and dutifully produced in 
Los Angeles by William Wade 
Hinshaw, with Marcella Kraft and 
Ralph Errolle in the leading roles. 
The opera did not make history, ex- 
cept for the fact that it provided 
Mr. Tibbett with his first role. 
For we made a slight misstatement 
in describing him as a member of 
the chorus: He had one solo line 
to sing. 

One evening, early in 1923, at 
the Ebell Club, he sang—for no fee 
—some songs by Rupert Hughes, 
both then and now more heartily 
recognized as an author than as a 
composer. As a result of their col- 
laboration, Mr. Hughes became in- 
terested in Tibbett, and urged him 
to look to the future. Los Angeles 
had nothing further to offer, Mr. 
Hughes advised him. He must go 
to New York. 

But how? He had no money, 
and he now had the responsibility 
of a wife and two children. James 
G. Warren, a financier, who was 
president of the Orpheus Club, 
agreed to lend him $2,500 on a life 
insurance policy. Mr. Tibbett 
himself netted an additional $300 
in a recital, and set off for the East. 
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In New York, he went to Frank 
La Forge for lessons, and it was 
not long before Mr. La Forge ex- 
erted his influence to secure an au- 
dition at the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Tibbett chose to sing Eri tu che 
macchiavi, from Verdi's Un Ballo 
in Maschera—a standard test-piece 
for operatic baritones, full of high 
notes. On one of them Tibbett’s 
voice cracked. Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za, general manager of the Metro- 
politan, thanked him and sent him 
away. 

For some months no word came 
from the opera house, and it was 
plain that the audition had heen a 
failure. But through Frances Alda, 
Gatti-Casazza’s wife and a leading 
soprano of the company, he ob- 
tained a second audition. This 
time, Mr. Tibbett’s voice remained 
intact, and on the strength of the 
assurance that he was a “quick 
study,” he was engaged, at $60 a 
week. 


IS debut, on Nov. 23, 1923, was 

in the tiny part of Lovitzky, in 
Boris Godounoff. Lovitzky never 
sings a note that is not doubled in 
unison by another singer. It. was 
not in his first role, therefore, but 
in his second—Valentine, in Faust 
—that he began to kick over the 
traces. Vincente Ballester, the 
Spanish baritone, was suddenly tak- 
en ill four days before the perform- 
ance. Because Mr. Tibbett, who 
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Tibbett in the two roles that brought him his first great acclaim. At the left, 
Neri, in Giordano's La Cena delle Beffe; at the right; Ford, in Verdi's Falstaff 


did not know a single operatic role 
irom start to finish, had not dared 
to admit so damning a fact when 
he was queried about his repertoire, 
he had claimed to know the part of 
Valentine. When the assignment 
came, he was horrified. If he ad- 
mitted the truth, he was through. 
There was nothing to do but learn 
the part in time for the dress re- 
hearsal, and see what happened. 
It was impossible to keep the 





Brutus Jones, the hunted Pullman porter in Louis Gruenberg's The Emperor Jones 








matter a secret. Fortunately, the 
performance went reasonably well, 
and instead of being displeased, 
Gatti-Casazza was impressed by his 
intelligence and courage. From 
that night on he received somewhat 
more important roles, the best of 
which was Silvio, in Pagliacci. 

The day after his first perform- 
ance as Silvio, a young concert 
manager, who had been deeply im- 
pressed by the voice of the virtually 
unknown singer, of whom he had 
never heard before, wrote him a 
note of congratulation. The man- 
ager was Lawrence Evans. A year 
later his enthusiasm was to lead to 
the signing of a contract and the 
beginning of a long relationship of 
business and friendship between 
the two men, who remain associated 
with each other today. 


TEAR the end of his first season, 
- Mr. Tibbett was forced by ill- 
ness to miss two months, with the 
attendant loss of his weekly salary 
during the period of his absence. 
At the end of the season, he asked 
about his contract for the following 
year. Gatti-Casazza observed that 
it was hardly to the company’s ad- 
vantage to re-engage someone 
whose health had proved to be so 
frail. Since Mr. Tibbett had 
scarcely been sick in all his life be- 
fore this—a fact to which his tall, 
lithe, stalwart body and well co- 
ordinated movement amply attested 
—this attitude was more than he 
could accept. He pleaded with 
Gatti-Casazza to reconsider. Finally 
the true motive for the manager’s 
temporizing came to light: Gatti 
was willing to re-engage him-— 
without the raise from $60 to $75 a 
week he had been promised. 

In Mr. Tibbett’s second season, 
Tullio Serafin joined the Metropoli- 
tan as leading Italian conductor. 
His first restudied production was 
Verdi’s Falstaff, revived for An- 
tonio Scotti, who was to sing the 
title role. Mr. Serafin thought that 
Mr. Tibbett’s handsome bearing, 
youthful voice, and vitality on the 
stage were admirable qualifications 
for the part of Ford, a secondary 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Richard Bonelli as Tonio and Hilda Burke as Nedda. 








William Horne as Canio, interrupting the play. 
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The first opera telecast, over NBC, on March 10, 1940, was Act | of Pagliacci, 
with (left to right) Armand Tokatyan as Canio, Alessio de Paolis as Beppe, 


Frank St. Leger conducted 





A scene from Act | of Carmen, produced at NBC by Herbert Graf, who also 
at directed. He was television head of opera for the network in 1944-45. 
: Paulee is the Carmen and Felix Knight the Don José. 





Pagliacci was given in full at NBC on August 26, 1945, with Mr. Graf as stage 
director. The scene is from the second act, with Marjorie Hess as Nedda and 


Note the studio audience 


Mona 
Mr. Graf is in foreground 


TELEVISION .... 


By HERBERT GRAF 


LL those interested in opera 
A immediately realized the great 
implications for its future 
when the opening performance of 
the 1948-49 season, Verdi’s Otello, 
was televised from the Metropolitan 
stage on Nov. 29, 1948. Actually, 
this event, the first telecast ever 
made from any operatic stage, hap- 
pened during a precarious period in 
the history of the Metropolitan 
Opera, closely resembling a similar 
period seventeen years ago. At that 
time, a critical financial situation 
resulting from the depression, which 
endangered the existence of the in- 
stitution, was relieved by the ad- 
vent of operatic broadcasting. This 
new medium not only became a de- 
cisive factor in keeping the nation’s 
first opera house open in succeeding 
seasons, but also helped to lead the 
Metropolitan toward a more demo- 
cratic concept of its function. Late 
this summer, a similar crisis devel- 
oped ; and the causes of it were not 
remedied, but merely covered up, 
when the Metropolitan’s board of 
directors reversed its decision to 
cancel the 1948-49 season. At this 
crucial time, the new member of the 
family of electronics—television— 
gives additional hope for the future 
of opera. Will it be able to assist 
opera as radio did, seventeen years 
ago? 

Though radio is the ideal me- 
dium for the transmission of con- 
cert music, it obviously can repro- 
duce only an incomplete version of 
an operatic performance, since the 
visual side is absent. Television, 
which adds sight to sound, should 
be the right medium in which to 
transmit the full aspects, both aural 
and visual, of an opera perform- 
ance. 


The service of television to con- 
cert music so far seems to be some- 
what problematical. While Arturo 
Toscanini’s fascinating personality 
reflected the inner qualities of the 
music, in the telecasts of his NBC 
Symphony concerts, the many close- 
ups of other performing musicians 
and the frequent camera switches 
seemed to detract from the musical 
content rather than enhance it. In 
a radio broadcast of Brahms’ Lie- 
beslieder Waltzes, for instance, the 
listener hearing the lovely two- 
piano passage depicting the sound 
of the nightingale can make his own 
imaginary picture of the twittering 
bird; but in the NBC telecast, a 
closeup of the pianists’ faces dimin- 
ished the poetic illusion. Such ir- 
relevancies and disturbances as 
these are largely unavoidable in 
televising concert music, unless the 
camera remains fixed in the posi- 
tion of the concertgoer, supplying 
only an introductory commentary. 
Music-dramatic broadcasts, on the 
other hand—from vaudeville to mu- 
sical comedy, ballet, and light and 
grand opera—are “naturals” for tel- 
evision. Now that the Texaco tele- 
vision show has taken the first de- 
cisively successful step with the 
presentation of vaudeville (its 
Hooper rating is 98%), other forms 


of musical theatres are bound to 
follow. 

The video viewing of Otello gave 
a good idea of television’s poten- 
tial influence in popularizing opera. 
Attendance at the Metropolitan's 
opening performance, formerly the 
special privilege of a small and rela- 
tively wealthy group, was increased 
from the 3,450 in the theatre to 
about two million by the video 
broadcast of the American Broad- 
casting Company from its WJZ-TV 
station in New York. It was seen 
simultaneously in six cities along 
the Eastern seaboard—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Richmond. Sche- 
nectady was also reached, by cable. 
Transmission by Kinescope film en- 
abled the company, from fifteen to 
sixty days after the original broad- 
cast, to show the performance over 
television in Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Erie, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Fort Worth, Los Angeles and Seat- 
tle. Jack Gould characterized the 
new perspective for opera in the 
New York Times (December 5, 
1948): “What the acquisition of a 
mass following may mean for opera 
almost exceeds the bounds of the 
imagination in its challenging and 
provocative implications. Last 
Monday night the main news of the 
opening of Otello was not to be 
found on Thirty-ninth Street; it 
was in the individual television 
home.” 


"THESE implications possess not 

only social, but also artistic and 
technical, significance in the pro- 
duction of opera. Radio broadcast- 
ing was a helpful ally to the Metro- 
politan in hiding the open secret 
that opera in America is primarily 
a musical affair, and that its scenic 
standards are old-fashioned. Video, 
on the other hand, gave the secret 
away by its most characteristic 
technical feature, the magnifying 
eye of the closeup. The huge audi- 
torium opera requires, and its use 
of foreign languages, have kept it 
away from most of its potential 
audience in the United States. Now, 
the closeup brings opera into an 
even more intimate contact with its 
audience than in the smaller Euro- 
pean theaters for which most of the 
repertoire operas were written, and 
in which they were originally per- 
formed. Undoubtedly, television 
will ultimately cause artistic and 
technical repercussions in the ways 
and means of operatic production. 

Like the stage and the motion 
pictures, television has its own spe- 
cial artistic and technical require- 
ments. During the five years be- 
tween the first operatic telecast 
from a studio—the first act of Pa- 
gliacci, with a Metropolitan cast, 
conducted by Frank St. Leger, at 
NBC Television in New York, 
March 10, 1940—and the end of 
World War II, more experiments 
in the television production of opera 
were undertaken than is commonly 
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Its Potentialities for Grand Opera 


realized, since few television receiv- 
ing sets were available at that time. 
At the General Electric station, 
WRGB, in Schenectady, Robert 
B. Stone produced one-hour ver- 
sions 01 Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame 
(1943), and Eugen Onegin (1944), 
with Pauline Achmatova’s opera 
company; the first full-length per- 
formance of an opera, Hansel and 
Gretel (1943); Offenbach’s Mar- 
riage by Lanternlight, and other 
comic operas, with students from 
the Julius Hartt School of Music 
n Hartford, Conn., under the stage 
lirection of Elemer Nagy; and 
arious light operas. The author of 
this article, at NBC in New York 
(1944-45), prepared various oper- 
itic scenes, and condensed televi- 
ion versions of operas such as La 
Boheme, The Barber of Seville, 
Carmen, Pagliacci, and Die Fleder- 
naus. In November and Decem- 
ber, 1948, Menotti’s The Medium 
was televised, first by NBC in Phil- 
idelphia, and later by CBS Tele- 
vision in New York. 

Another recent production was 
Hansel and Gretel on the Kraft 
Theatre, Dec. 22, over WNBT, by 
the Co-Opera Company under the 
musical direction of Sam Morgan- 
stern. Stanley J. Quinn, Jr., was the 
producer-director, and the chief 
roles were sung by Florence Fors- 
berg as Gretel, William McLocklin 
as Hansel, and Marian Selee as the 
Witch. A later NBC-TV experi- 
ment was the performance of the 
last act of La Bohéme in English 
on Feb. 2, Herman Adler conduct- 
ing. 


ROM these experiences, certain 

practical conclusions can be 
drawn with regard to the particular 
requirements of operatic television 
production. These may be summar- 
ized under ten headings: 


1. Choice of the Opera 

Operas in which the dramatic 
aspect is highly important (such as 
Carmen and La Traviata) are more 
effective than those which rest pri- 
marily on their musical values. For 
this reason Otello proved to be a 
fine choice. It will be more diffi. 
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cult to televise, for instance, the 
second-act duet of Tristan und 
Isolde or the “concertati” in Lucia 
di Lammermoor, except in the case 
of extraordinary interpreters. 


2. Language 

The use of English, with good 
diction, is preferable to the use of 
foreign languages. If a foreign 
language is employed, intelligent 
commentary by narration, or the 
employment of subtitles, after the 
manner of foreign films, is helpful. 


3. Casting 

Believable physical appearance, 
in accordance with the part, and 
genuine acting ability are important 
in choosing the members of the 
cast. 


4. Acting 

Detailed work on facial expres- 
sion, movement, gesture, and plac- 
ing of the singing actors, as well as 
on the movements of chorus and 
ballet, according to camera de- 
mands, is essential. 


5. Ensemble 


A dependable ensemble, which is 
available to fulfil these requirements 
by numerous rehearsals, as in the 
preparation of a legitimate play or 
a musical comedy, is needed. Fea- 
tured artists must be willing to 
subordinate themselves to the gen- 
eral planning. 


6. Sound 


Individual handling of sound 
equipment is required, according to 
the distance and character of the 
shots. 


7. Cameras 


Careful placing of the cameras 
and preparation of shots, and the 
use of such other technical means 
as stills, films and recordings, are 
of basic importance. 


8. Scenic Production 


Scenery, costumes, makeup, and, 
particularly, lighting must be capa- 
ble of reproducing operatic illusion 
by modern technique similar to 
those of the moving pictures, though 
of necessity by simpler means. 















Offenbach's Marriage by Lanternlight, televised over WRGB, Schenectady, 
sponsored by the Julius Hartt Foundation of Hartford. Elemer Nagy directed 


9. Direction 

Only a director equally familiar 
with the musical requirements of 
opera, the demands of the modern 
theater, and the technique of tele- 
vision will be able to solve and in- 
tegrate all the complex problems of 
operatic television production. 


10. Theaters 


The theaters or studios must pro- 
vide the necessary facilities, such 
aS space and equipment for the vari- 
ous sets used simultaneously, and 
for the orchestra, lighting equip- 
ment, and the manifold other tech- 
nical necessities. 


“TELEVISION production — of 

opeia opens up seemingly un- 
limited opportunities for new talent 
and new production methods, new 
operas, and new forms of organiza,- 
tion, distribution and training. Of 
the three ways in which opera can 
be produced by television—studio 
production, film, and the telecasting 
of an actual performance on the 
stage of the opera house—studio 
production offers the best chance 
both of fulfilling the basic artistic 
and technical requirements, and of 
exploring the possibilities of the 
new medium. Studio production 
combines the instantaneous experi- 
ence of a theatrical performance 
with the possibility of careful tech- 
nical execution. To be sure, films 
are capable of even more expert 
technical execution than studio per- 
formances (though for the time be- 
ing the musicians’ union has for- 
bidden the making of musical films 
for television). And the telecast 
from the Metropolitan proved to be 
a notable success because it made 
the viewer at home a participant in 
the performance at the opera house, 
with all its authenticity; this fea- 
ture offset many of the artistic 
shortcomings this kind of telecast 
encounters under the working con- 
ditions of our present-day opera 
theaters, and gave viewers an im- 
mediate experience no film or studio 
production can achieve to the same 
extent. 

In the case of the Otello telecast, 
conditions were rather more favor- 
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able than usual, for this opera is an 
exceptionally strong musical drama. 
It forces the singers to act, and the 
familiarity of its plot helps the 
average listener to understand ‘it 
without knowledge of Italian. The 
fact that this was the first perform- 
ance of the season enabled the tele- 
vision technicians to profit from 
two general rehearsals, with com- 
plete scenery, costumes, makeup, 
and lighting — conditions which 
would not obtain for a_ regular 
broadcast of a repeat performance, 
such as those presented over the 
radio on Saturday afternoons. The 
lack of such rehearsals does not 
concern the radio technicians, but 
it would prove a severe handicap to 
a good telecast. But as long as the 
costs of television are high and its 
expansion is limited, and as long 
as the ways of operatic production 
do not change, there is no use 
dreaming of ideal technical studio 
conditions for telecasts from the 
opera house, nor is there justifica- 
tion for merely accepting the usual 
routines of operatic performance. 

It will be a more effective and 
realistic approach, for the present, 
to make sure of fulfilling the pre- 
liminary conditions that are basi- 
cally necessary for a satisfactory 
telecast from the opera house, so 
that television will not present 
opera as the false form of art many 
people still believe it to be, rather 
than the exciting music-drama it 
can be, at its best. These funda- 
mental conditions are: 

The choice of an appropriate 
opera; good casting; enough re- 
hearsal to ensure the proper ar- 
rangement of cameras; adjustments 
in the appearance, action, and plac- 
ing of the artists; control of light- 
ing; and co-ordination of camera 
work with musical action. The ef- 
fort will be small in proportion to 
the reward of producing opera for 
larger audiences than Mozart, Wag- 
ner, and Verdi ever dreamed of. 
Whether it involves broadcasting 
from the studio, on film, or ¢irectly 
from the theaters, television will be 
an unprecedented medium for bring- 
ing opera to the entire American 
people. 


CBS's production of Menotti's The Medium with Marie Powers, Dec. 12, 1948. 


Worthington Miner was the producer, and the set was by Richard Rychtarik 
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N present-day tributes to and criticisms of 
I the ballet, the problems of the choreo- 

grapher are not given much sympathetic 
consideration. The association of well-chosen 
music with excellent dancing is, however, 
growing more and more rare; therefore, in 
order to get a clearer picture of the circum- 
stances surrounding the modern choreographer, 
it will be interesting to note some of his dif- 
ficulties and some of his characteristics, before 
studying some of his work with particular ref- 
erence to music. 

Although many criticisms of contemporary 
ballet are written by professional music critics, 
who often dissect the music itself, one seldom 
reads an article in which the relationship of 
music to dancing is adequately discussed or 
appreciated, or used as a basis for criticism. 

This relationship is not only overlooked by 
dance critics of all kinds, but it is also entirely 
neglected by the majority of dance teachers, 
who are mostly engaged with the dissection of 
physical movement, and who have forgotten, or 
else never known, that joyous and spontaneous 
reaction to music which should form the basic 
instinct of every dancer worthy of the name. 

Contemporary choreography has perforce to 
follow the same pattern as the dancers who per- 
form the ballets. It enjoys the immense tech- 
nical capabilities of the modern dancer, and 
suffers from the same restrictions. That sec- 
tion of the public which has learned to enjoy 
“good, clean classical dancing” is unwittingly 
beginning to wield a certain stranglehold over 
ballet as an art, as, deaf to the music and blind 
to the artistic sensitivity of the performers, it 
glues its eyes to the dancer’s feet, counting 
beats, cheering turns, and so forth. 

In the face of the present popularity of tech- 
nique, the dancers are occupying themselves to 
a dangerous extent with technique alone; and 
the musical choreographer who wishes to ex- 
press musical ideas with the help of musical 
dancers finds himself sadly limited by his mate- 
rial. A stageful of technical virtuosos can 
make a sorry mess of a romantic ballet. This 
is the penalty for allowing the study of dancing 
to become separated from the study of music. 

Under what circumstances can the ordinary 
citizen be described as “musical” ? Among ordi- 
nary individuals, there are few who feel no re- 
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sponse whatever to music. There are many 
who adore music, who can appreciate it intel- 
lectually, but who are incapable of marching in 
time to the most elementary military rhythm, 
and who cannot hum the simplest tune; these 
people are nevertheless immediately apprecia- 
tive of any excellent musical performance, 
whether it is technically brilliant or simply 
emotionally stimulating. From the dancing 
point of view, these people are unmusical, for 
they could never become dancers themselves. 
But they represent a very large percentage of 
the ballet-conscious public. As Noverre points 
out, the acutely musical dancer’s performance 
can “captivate even the most unmusical specta- 
tor.” 

The musically-minded person will readily ap- 
preciate a musical dancer, but his appreciation 
will probably be purely instinctive. How 
many people realize, for example, that the 
secret of Leonide Massine’s famous stage mag- 
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netism is to a great degree based on his bril- 
liant musical sense? “That man does some- 
thing to you when he dances,” they say, and 
put the whole thing down to personality— 
which, whilst it is a compliment to Massine, is 
at the same time an injustice to his remarkable 
musical gifts, which he has developed to such 
a high degree. 

The genuinely musical dancer can be de- 
scribed as one who can respond emotionally as 
well as physically to musical moods, harmonies 
and colors, as well as to basic rhythms, as 
readily as the rest of us breathe. Purely physi- 
cal reaction to music is totally inadequate, but 
the average dancer is taught to believe that 
“keeping time to the music” is all that is re- 
quired of him; and if he shows that he is aware 
of the number of beats in a bar under any cir- 
cumstances he is accounted very musical indeed. 
So we get dancers who are “cold’—who have 
no response whatever to the most obvious mu- 
sical moods. It has become a common sight 
nowadays to see such a ballet as the gentle and 
nostalgic Les Sylphides vigorously performed 
by dancers who have completely expression- 
less faces, or who wear broad and companion- 
able grins. 

The face, as part of the dancer’s equipment, 
is also entirely overlooked by the majority of 
dance teachers. Dancers are permitted to per- 
form a gay pas dallegro with an expression 
of acute anxiety, and a melancholy adage with 
a self-satisfied smile suffusing their features. 
In this important respect—musical expressive- 
ness—it seems that the ballet of the West has 
everything to learn from the dance of the East, 
where in some of the ancient schools every 
muscle of the face is attended to from the be- 
ginning of the dancer’s education, every shade 
of expression is included in the dance cur- 
riculum, and the countenance reflects the emo- 
tional content of the music like a mirror, as the 
superb art of Ram Gopal, the Indian dancer, 
has shown us. 

A good deal of energy, in addition to mere 
physical exertion, is demanded of the dancer 
who had to work under a maitre de ballet who 
is also an artist. Purely technical dancing is 
not nearly so exhausting as interpretative danc- 
ing, in which the dancer must both feel and 
reveal to the spectator both the intentions of 
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the choreographer and the delicacies and 
rhythms of the music. The most famous ballet 
that demands the quality of musical interpreta- 
tion from.its dancers more than any other at- 
tribute, and only negligible technical skill, is 
Fokine’s classic, Les Sylphides, to Chopin’s 
nostalgic music. This work fails entirely un- 
less the dancers have been trained with a full 
knowledge of interpretative dancing in its 
subtlest sense, as without this quality there is 
absolutely nothing left. Les Sylphides, sensi- 
tively performed, is a splendid guarantee of a 
company’s artistic integrity; clumsily handled, 
it is the reverse, and companies should beware 
of staging this ballet just because everyone 
else does, as is now the rule. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Fokine’s faultless masterpiece is 
naturally and frequently regarded as a bore by 
the present generation, who cannot understand 
the excitement caused by this ballet as it was 
originally performed by the Diaghileff com- 
pany. This is more than unfair to Fokine, for 
the work can only be performed by a group of 
sensitive artists—which is scarcely an accurate 
description of the average modern ballet 
company. 

Fokine, with his immense range of expres- 
sion and ability, is now deservedly regarded as 
the artistic father of all modern choreo- 
graphers; but there was a time when Petipa 
was so regarded, Fokine was considered a 
revolutionary, and the young Massine a posi- 
tive upstart. 

Leonide Massine struck out clearly on lines 
of his own early in his career. His own bril- 
liance as a performer might have led one to 
suppose that he would content himself with the 
composition of ballets intended as a frame for 
himself, but this proved to be far from the 
truth, He played with plastic groups with the 
joy of the sculptor; he built them and dissolved 
them with the control of the composer. For 
themes, he chose anything from social life in 
a toyshop to the spirit of Spain; or disported 
his dancers in a sort of choreographer’s Ely- 
sian Fields, as in Choreartium—which, as one 
of the first symphonic ballets, caused a lot of 
feathers to fly in the musical world. His ex- 
periments have succeeded sometimes in greater, 
sometimes in lesser degree; but he can always 
be relied upon to produce beautiful and inven- 
tive pas-de-deux, with sparkling wit, amazing 
control of stage-crowds, and, of course, electri- 
cal excitement in his own performance, even 
to this day. 

Serge Lifar, about the same vintage as Mas- 
sine, perhaps shows the lack of Diaghileff’s 
guidance more than any of his contemporaries. 
An interesting man, with great influence on all 
dancers who work with him, and, in his time, 
a brilliant performer, his development as a 
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choreographer has been much prejudiced by 
his lack of perception of the emotional content 
of music. He has a highly developed rhythmic 
sense, which will leave its mark on ballet-his- 
tory, but which leads him to carve up smooth 
and perfectly continuous musical phrases into 
his own staccato sentences and quips. He has 
developed a style of telling a story which give; 
his less charitable critics a chance to say “Two 
hops, two stamps and an arabesque, mechanical- 
ly performed, may be intended to mean any- 
thing from the pangs of true love to a quarrel 
with one’s mother-in-law.” 

George Balanchine is widely known as the 
choreographer’s choreographer. He has a 
very great musical honesty—that is to say, 
when the music appears to him to demand a 
certain response, that response is immediately 
thought out and put into practice. The early 
Balanchine ballets seem more intimate and in- 
ventive than those of his recently developed 
style. Basically, there is considerable differ 
ence between the early Concurrence and the 
more recent Concerto Barocco, for example. 
Concurrence matches the music by vivacious 
dramatic content as well as by the movements 
of its dancers, with flying ribbons and witty 
situations; whereas Concerto Barocco is com- 
posed of a stageful of excellently trained danc- 
ers who reflect nearly every detail of the music 
with almost dogged precision. It must be ad- 
mitted that one is aware of a certain sense of 
strain after an evening. entirely devoted to 
Balanchine’s latest works; yet in spite of that, 
his name is one to conjure with in the best 
choreographic circles. 
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In concrast to this almost surgical dissec- 
tion of music is the work of Frederick Ashton, 
who is beloved of all music-lovers. He has to 
his credit a large number of ballets in which 
the themes are sympathetically and delicately 
expressedc, and in which the music is sensitive- 
ly chosen and used. His recent, and most 
popular, ballet, Symphonic Variations, to the 
music of César Franck, throughout which six 
simply clad performers just dance to the music, 
has come in for refined criticism because—can 
we call them ultra-musical ?—purists complain 
that certain portions of the music are not ade- 
quately expressed. If this course of reasoning 
were to be pursued, it is to be feared that music, 
instead of remaining the choreographer’s in- 
spiration and guide, would become a threaten- 
ing task-master who would dictate but not 
co-operate. 

If we insist that every orchestral squeak and 
grunt must be accompanied by some corre- 
sponding movement of the dancer, we will be 
in danger of creating a school of dance where 
music will inevitably come to be regarded as a 
menace, rather than as an audible evocation of 
the choreographer’s soul. Into the bargain, we 
will develop a somewhat ridiculous situation, 
wherein it will be considered wrong for danc- 
ers to remain motionless on the stage at any 
time when there is music in progress. 

One can scarcely set about discussing the 
work of Antony Tudor without bringing the 
intellectual roof of ballet rattling about one’s 
ears. “Psychological ballet,” the knowledge- 
able say, some as a tribute and some as a criti- 

(Continued on page 303) 
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or less back in the local news, 
which is to say that The Love 
of Three Kings 1s more or less 
back in the local operatic reper- 


| TALO MONTEMEZZL is more 


toire, I should like to believe it 
will remain there; but having 


watched the comings and goings 
of this work for all of 35 years, I 
am a gentle pessimist. I have seen 
it disappear and reappear with a 


kind of cyclic regularity, fully 
aware of what this means and 
what it does not mean. I know 


that L’Amore dei Tre Re has never 
been fare for the herd, though now 
and then stray members of the 
flock who happen to sample it en- 
joy a first experience enough to 
return for a second. This has been 
the story of the piece almost from 
its earliest days. 

Possibly it is better «so. An 
equivocal destiny of this kind is 
by no means fatal in the long run 
to an opera which can meet certain 
basic tests of excellence. I intend 
no comparisons, of course, but look 
at Beethoven’s Fidelio. For a cen- 
tury and a half it has endured myr- 
iad stupidities of criticism, and yet 
it has outlived the very memory of 
certain works immeasurably more 
popular at one stage or another of 
history. 

The Montemezzi work has never 
been slandered or repudiated. On 
the contrary, it has been acclaimed 
from the beginning, and that in 
terms which may even have seemed 
hyperbolic. It is superb “theater” 
and great—even when derivative— 
emotional music. But I doubt 
whether its most passionate ad- 
mirers would salute it as good “box 
office.” Still, it lies uneasily on the 
conscience of opera-givers (par- 
ticularly American ones), in much 
the same way as Otello, Fidelio, 
The Magic Flute and a few other 
masterpieces of lyric drama whose 
problems require highly specialized 
and often unavailable interpreters. 


A™ I wholly wrong in liking to 
think of L’Amore dei Tre Re 
as—to some extent, at least—an 
American work? I know that its 
poem and music are in the noblest 
Italian tradition, that the opera 
could have been conceived and cre- 
ated only by Italians and in Italy. 
Nevertheless, there is something 
essential in the texture of this opera 
to which Americans seem singu- 
larly attuned. Outside the country 
of its origin it has gained a foot- 
hold only among us; one might 
almost say it has become ours by 
adoption. Why the :nations of 
western and central Furope have 
remained cool to it, I shall not at- 
tempt to decide. Possibly the per- 
formances they witnessed were, in 
one way or another, inadequate. | 
am not even fully persuaded that it 
enjoys in Italy quite the favor it 
does here; and I always feel some- 
thing like a pleasant touch of sym- 
bolism in the fact that Luisa 
Villani, the soprano who created 
the role of Fiora, was born in San 
Francisco. Furthermore, it seems 
cnly fitting that the composer 
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should long ago have made his 
home among us and married an 
American wife. 

In the career of Italo Monte- 
mezzi, L’Amore dei Tre Re bulks 
so large that one has to be indul- 
gent with those who have a way 
of looking upon him as definitely 
a ‘“one-opera man,” like Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, and Ponchielli. I am 
far from certain that the average 
musician, roused out of a deep sleep 
and asked to name the five operas 
Montemezzi has composed in addi- 
tion to L’Amore dei Tre Re, would 
be able to do so. But with how 
much more readiness could he 
enumerate the fourteen stage works 


Mascagni wrote in addition to 
Cavalleria Rusticana, the fifteen 
Leoncavallo turned out besides 


Pagliacci, the half-dozen lyric ca- 
davers that Ponchielli bequeathed 
to posterity, by the side of his 
relatively stable La Gioconda? One 
is rather dismally sure that Mas- 
cagni is to all intents summed up 
in Cavalleria Rusticana, and Leon- 
cavallo in Pagliacci; doleful expe- 
riences of the former’s L’Amico 
Fritz, Iris, Isabeau, Lodoletta and 
Nerone, and the latter’s Zaza, I 
Zingari, and Edipo Re leave small 
margin for doubt. But can we with 
equally complete assurance settle 
the fate of Montemezzi’s four bona 
fide operas that remain when we 
have taken L’Amore dei Tre Re 
into account? Personally, I do 
not feel certain, for the sufficient 
reason that I am only superficially 
acquainted with one of them and 
downright ignorant of the rest. 


DID hear a couple of perform- 

ances of Giovanni Gallurese after 
its American premiere at the Metro- 
politan on Feb. 28, 1925. La Notte 
di Zoraima I missed because I was 
living in Europe at the time it was 
first given in New York, on Dec. 
2, 1931. In Vienna I listened to a 
revival of Hellera, broadcast from 
Italy. Of La Nave I have never 
heard a note except on the piano, 
though then from the composer’s 
own fingers. L’Incantesimo, extra- 
ordinarily beautiful music that it 
is, falls in a category apart, and 
I shall consider it by itself. The 
only hearing it has enjoyed to date 
in New York was in a broadcast 
performance given by the NBC 
Symphony in the fall of 1943, with 
the composer conducting. Memories 
of this single tantalizing production 
have often moved me to long for 
an opportunity to hear it again. 


HESE fugitive, fragmentary, 

inadequate, or merely hearsay, 
experiences have left me in a curi- 
ously uncertain, not to say baffled, 
state of mind. Possibly none of 
these creations of Montemezzi’s 
are worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath as L’Amore dei Tre 
Re. But, except in the case of Gio- 
vanni Gallurese, I have, as I say, 
virtually no way of judging. Gio- 
vanni Gallurese, a first opera, ex- 
hibits some of the flaws of the 
ordinary juvenile work; it has a 
somewhat dubious and, unexciting 


book, and its musical style is still 
tentative and undeveloped (though 
hindsight shows us elements of in- 
strumentation, harmony and part- 
writing which were to flower 
superbly in L’Amore dei Tre Re). 
For Hellera I harbor a kind of 
unaccountable liking — unaccount- 
able because I have heard it solely 
on the air and because I realize 
so well that the only dependable 
way of estimating the values of an 
opera is to listen to a performance 
in a theater, before an audience. 
But if a decade has not too greatly 
dulled my recollection, I remember 
lixing the rather unruffled current 
of its sweetly lyrical music, which, 
more than the Gallurese score, ap- 
pears to be unfolding a definite 
family relationship to The Love of 
Three Kings without ever ap- 
proaching the dramatic power, the 
salient ideas, or the tragic eleva- 
tion of the latter. Indeed, I imag- 
ine one might describe Hellera as 
an obverse of L’Amore dei Tre Re. 
One is an opera of low tension, the 
other of high tension. 


JH ELLERA has a rather senti- 
mental plot, intimate and do- 
mestic, based on Benjamin Con- 
stant’s Adolphe. It was whipped 
into operatic shape by Luigi Lllica, 
an adroit hack, but by no stretch 
of the imagination a poet and a 
genius of the theater like Sem 
Benelli. Should one regret that 
Montemezzi did not find Benelli 
earlier, or feel pleased that their 
collaboration came about only later ? 
I sometimes find myself wonder- 
ing if L’Amore dei Tre Re would 
become the almost perfect thing 
it did, if poet and composer had 
collaborated, let us say, five years 
before. Am I straining surmise 
in asking whether both the operas 
Montemezzi wrote in his salad days 
were not preparations for his most 
famous one, just as those which 
followed it may represent leavings 
and aftermath? 

The scores of Hellera and La 
Notte di Zoraima lie before me as 
I write. Unfortunately, my piano 
technique has sadly deteriorated 
these past years, so that between 
stiff fingers and poor eyesight I 
am at a disadvantage in wrestling 
with an opera of even moderate 
complexity. Maybe it is as well 
that I have not been exposed to 
La Notte di Zoraima. I have heard 
such appalling things about it, 
uttered with truculence and heat, 
that I have been plagued with a 
perverse desire to hear it and de- 
cide by the testimony of my own 
ears just how bad a score by the 
hand that designed L’Amore dei 
Tre Re can really be. 

When La Nave was produced in 
Chicago, one of my ambitions was 
to go there and hear what many 
of us assumed at the time would 
surpass L’Amore dei Tre Re. I 
never realized this wish, and criti- 
cal reactions were, to say the least, 
indecisive. Reading between the 
lines of the various reviews, I ob- 
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tained the impression that physical 
elements of the production—not to 
mention different aspects of the 
interpretation—were to blame for 
a verdict less clear-cut, let alone 
auspicious, than one had reason to 
expect. The work dropped from 
sight in a dishearteningly short 
time, and has never been revived. 
In Paris, about 25 years ago, Mr. 
Montemezzi played me a consider- 
able part of it. As much of the 
monumental score as I heard en- 
grossed and deeply stirred me. It 
is probably fair to say that in 
America, at least, La Nave has 
never enjoyed a real chance. It 
is, I understand, immensely diffi- 
cult to cast (especially the soprano 
role of Basiliola), and very costly 
and difficult to stage, though the 
troublesome aspects of its scenic 
apparatus may have been somewhat 
exaggerated nearly three decades 
ago. Perhaps the time has come to 
give the opera a fresh trial, which 
might place it in a corrected per- 
spective and gain it, at long last. 
a new validation. Mary Garden, the unforgettable Fiora of Chicago The composer rehearses Archibaldo's part with Grece eit tae 





[_ INCANTESIMO — The En- 

chantment—is in a case by it- 

self, at least dramatically. It had a 

single hearing in an NBC broadcast 

under the composer’s baton on Oct. 

9, 1943, and was never heard again, 

though there was some languid dis- 

cussion for a while about giving it 

a stage performance, with the con- 

ventional garniture of scenery, cos- 

tumes and action. Possibly, with a 

certain amount of ingenious effort, 

such a representation could be 

brought about. Yet the more dif- 

ficult it was, the more clearly it 

would show how admirably Mr. 

Montemezzi, when he wrote the 

work, succeeded in his aim. Sem 

Benelli, in his way quite as ad- 

roitly, equalled the achievement of 

his collaborator and friend. Be- 

tween them they created a “radio 

opera”—to my thinking, the work is 

the best of any I have encountered 

— which fills the ideals and speci- 

fications of that problematic form. 

What is a radio opera, anyhow? 4 

It is doubtless possible to answer Catver Service 

the question in a dozen different 

ways. Certainly, in Europe and 

America I have listened to numer- 

ous examples, variously rational- 

ized and motivated. About L’In- 

cantesimo there is nothing far- 

fetched, excogitated or “arty.” 

Montemezzi and Benelli have gone 

about their task along paths not at 

all different from the ones they fol- 

lowed in L’Amore dei Tre Re, ex- 

cept in one respect — they have 

kept ceaselessly before their eves 

the circumstance that, for the lis- 

tener who hears a radio opera with- 

out seeing it, the dramatic issues 

must be simple, avoiding complex- 

ities of action, characterization and 

story. The love episode about which 

the piece revolves is tenuous, and 

plays against a mildly romantic 

background, in which jealousy and 

sorcery have their share. Only three 

characters thicken what plot there 

is. Since the drama addresses itself 

exclusively to the ear and the im- In the most recent Metropolitan cast: VARIOUS INCARNATIONS The murder scene with Adamo Didur and 
(Continued on page 142) Virgilio Lazzari and Dorothy Kirsten OF L'AMORE DEI TRE RE Miss Bori in the Metropolitan premiere 


Luisa Villani, the original Fiora Lucrezia Bori i 
7 and Ferrari-Fontana Florence Easton as Fiora and Edward Johnson as 
of the premiere at La Scala of the original Metropolitan cast Avito, roles they often sang, but never together 
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or less back in the local news, 
which is to say that The Love 
of Three Kings 1s more or less 
back in the local operatic reper- 


| ie MONTEMEZZI is more 


toire. I should like to believe it 
will remain there; but having 


watched the comings and goings 
of this work for all of 35 years, I 
am a gentle pessimist. I have seen 
it disappear and reappear with a 


kind of cyclic regularity, fully 
aware of what this means and 
what it does not mean. I know 


that L’Amore dei Tre Re has never 
been fare for the herd, though now 
and then stray members of the 
flock who happen to sample it en- 
joy a first experience enough to 
return for a second. This has been 
the story of the piece almost from 
its earliest days. 

Possibly it is better -so. An 
equivocal destiny of this kind is 
by no means fatal in the long run 
to an opera which can meet certain 
basic tests of excellence. I intend 
no comparisons, of course, but look 
at Beethoven’s Fidelio. For a cen- 
tury and a half it has endured myr- 
iad stupidities of criticism, and yet 
it has outlived the very memory of 
certain works immeasurably more 
popular at one stage or another of 
history. 

The Montemezzi work has never 
been slandered or repudiated. On 
the contrary, it has been acclaimed 
from the beginning, and that in 
terms which may even have seemed 
hyperbolic. It is superb “theater” 
and great—even when derivative— 
emotional music. But I doubt 
whether its most passionate ad- 
mirers would salute it as good “box 
office.” Still, it lies uneasily on the 
conscience of opera-givers (par- 
ticularly American ones), in much 
the same way as Otello, Fidelio, 
The Magic Flute and a few other 
masterpieces of lyric drama whose 
problems require highly specialized 
and often unavailable interpreters. 


M I wholly wrong in liking to 

think of L’Amore dei Tre Re 
as—to some extent, at least—an 
American work? I know that its 
poem and music are in the noblest 
Italian tradition, that the opera 
could have been conceived and cre- 
ated only by Italians and in Italy. 
Nevertheless, there is something 
essential in the texture of this opera 
to which Americans seem singu- 
larly attuned. Outside the country 
of its origin it has gained a foot- 
hold only among us; one might 
almost say it has become ours by 
adoption. Why the :nations of 
western and central Furope have 
remained cool to it, I shall not at- 
tempt to decide. Possibly the per- 
formances they witnessed were, in 
one way or another, inadequate. | 
am not even fully persuaded that it 
enjoys in Italy quite the favor it 
does here; and I always feel some- 
thing like a pleasant touch of sym- 
bolism in the fact that Luisa 
Villani, the soprano who created 
the role of Fiora, was born in San 
Francisco. Furthermore, it seems 
cnly fitting that the composer 
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should long ago have made his 
home among us and married an 
American wife. 

In the career of Italo Monte- 
mezzi, L’Amore dei Tre Re bulks 
so large that one has to be indul- 
gent with those who have a way 
of looking upon him as definitely 
a “one-opera man,” like Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, and Ponchielli. I am 
far from certain that the average 
musician, roused out of a deep sleep 
and asked to name the five operas 
Montemezzi has composed in addi- 
tion to L’Amore dei Tre Re, would 
be able to do so. But with how 
much more readiness could he 
enumerate the fourteen stage works 
Mascagni wrote in addition to 
Cavalleria Rusticana, the fifteen 
Leoncavallo turned out besides 
Pagliacci, the half-dozen lyric ca- 
davers that Ponchielli bequeathed 
to posterity, by the side of his 
relatively stable La Gioconda? One 
is rather dismally sure that Mas- 
cagni is to all intents summed up 
in Cavalleria Rusticana, and Leon- 
cavallo in Pagliacci; doleful expe- 
riences of the former’s L’Amico 
Fritz, Iris, Isabeau, Lodoletta and 
Nerone, and the latter’s Zaza, I 
Zingari, and Edipo Re leave small 
margin for doubt. But can we with 
equally complete assurance settle 
the fate of Montemezzi’s four bona 
fide operas that remain when we 
have taken L’Amore dei Tre Re 
into account? Personally, I do 
not feel certain, for the sufficient 
reason that I am only superficially 
acquainted with one of them and 
downright ignorant of the rest. 


DID hear a couple of perform- 

ances of Giovanni Gallurese after 
its American premiere at the Metro- 
politan on Feb. 28, 1925. La Notte 
di Zoraima I missed because I was 
living in Europe at the time it was 
first given in New York, on Dec. 
2, 1931. In Vienna I listened to a 
revival of Hellera, broadcast from 
Italy. Of La Nave I have never 
heard a note except on the piano, 
though then from the composer’s 
own fingers. L’Incantesimo, extra- 
ordinarily beautiful music that it 
is, falls in a category apart, and 
I shall consider it by itself. The 
only hearing it has enjoyed to date 
in New York was in a broadcast 
performance given by the NBC 
Symphony in the fall of 1943, with 
the composer conducting. Memories 
of this single tantalizing production 
have often moved me to long for 
an opportunity to hear it again. 


"THESE fugitive, fragmentary, 
inadequate, or merely hearsay, 
experiences have left me in a curi- 
ously uncertain, not to say baffled, 
state of mind. Possibly none of 
these creations of Montemezzi’s 
are worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath as L’Amore dei Tre 
Re. But, except in the case of Gio- 
vanni Gallurese, I have, as I say, 
virtually no way of judging. Gio- 
vanni Gallurese, a first opera, ex- 
hibits some of the flaws of the 
ordinary juvenile work; it has a 
somewhat dubious and, unexciting 


book, and its musical style is still 
tentative and undeveloped (though 
hindsight shows us elements of in- 
strumentation, harmony and part- 
writing which were to flower 
superbly in L’Amore dei Tre Re). 
For Hellera I harbor a kind of 
unaccountable liking — unaccount- 
able because I have heard it solely 
on the air and because I realize 
so well that the only dependable 
way of estimating the values of an 
opera is to listen to a performance 
in a theater, before an audience. 
But if a decade has not too greatly 
dulled my recollection, I remember 
liking the rather unruffled current 
of its sweetly lyrical music, which, 
more than the Gallurese score, ap- 
pears to be unfolding a definite 
family relationship to The Love of 
Three Kings without ever ap- 
proaching the dramatic power, the 
salient ideas, or the tragic eleva- 
tion of the latter. Indeed, I imag- 
ine one might describe Hellera as 
an obverse of L’Amore dei Tre Re. 
One is an opera of low tension, the 
other of high tension. 


ELLERA has a rather senti- 

mental plot, intimate and do- 
mestic, based on Benjamin Con- 
stant’s Adolphe. It was whipped 
into operatic shape by Luigi Lllica, 
an adroit hack, but by no stretch 
of the imagination a poet and a 
genius of the theater like Sem 
Benelli. Should one regret that 
Montemezzi did not find Benelli 
earlier, or feel pleased that their 
collaboration came about only later ? 
I sometimes find myself wonder- 
ing if L’Amore dei Tre Re would 
become the almost perfect thing 
it did, if poet and composer had 
collaborated, let us say, five years 
before. Am I straining surmise 
in asking whether both the operas 
Montemezzi wrote in his salad days 
were not preparations for his most 
famous one, just as those which 
followed it may represent leavings 
and aftermath ? 

The scores of Hellera and La 
Notte di Zoraima lie before me as 
I write. Unfortunately, my piano 
technique has sadly deteriorated 
these past years, so that between 
stiff fingers and poor eyesight I 
am at a disadvantage in wrestling 
with an opera of even moderate 
complexity. Maybe it is as well 
that I have not been exposed to 
La Notte di Zoraima. I have heard 
such appalling things about it, 
uttered with truculence and heat, 
that I have been plagued with a 
perverse desire to hear it and de- 
cide by the testimony of my own 
ears just how bad a score by the 
hand that designed L’Amore dei 
Tre Re can really be. 

When La Nave was produced in 
Chicago, one of my ambitions was 
to go there and hear what many 
of us assumed at the time would 
surpass L’Amore dei Tre Re. I 
never realized this wish, and criti- 
cal reactions were, to say the least, 
indecisive. Reading between the 
lines of the various reviews, I ob- 
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tained the impression that physical 
elements of the production—not to 
mention different aspects of the 
interpretation—were to blame for 
a verdict less clear-cut, let alone 
auspicious, than one had reason to 
expect. The work dropped from 
sight in a dishearteningly short 
time, and has never been revived. 
In Paris, about 25 years ago, Mr. 
Montemezzi played me a consider- 
able part of it. As much of the 
monumental score as I heard en- 
grossed and deeply stirred me. It 
is probably fair to say that in 
America, at least, La Nave has 
never enjoyed a real chance. It 
is, I understand, immensely diffi- 
cult to cast (especially the soprano 
role of Basiliola), and very costly 
and difficult to stage, though the 
troublesome aspects of its scenic 
apparatus may have been somewhat 
exaggerated nearly three decades 
ago. Perhaps the time has come to 
give the opera a fresh trial, which 
might place it in a corrected per- 
spective and gain it, at long last. 
a new validation. 


L_ INCANTESIMO — The En- 
chantment—is in a case by it- 
self, at least dramatically. It had a 
single hearing in an NBC broadcast 
under the composer’s baton on Oct. 
9, 1943, and was never heard again, 
though there was some languid dis- 
cussion for a while about giving it 
a stage performance, with the con- 
ventional garniture of scenery, cos- 
tumes and action. Possibly, with a 
certain amount of ingenious effort, 
such a _ representation could be 
brought about. Yet the more dif- 
ficult it was, the more clearly it 
would show how admirably Mr. 
Montemezzi, when he wrote the 
work, succeeded in his aim. Sem 
Benelli, in his way quite as ad- 
roitly, equalled the achievement of 
his collaborator and friend. Be- 
tween them they created a “radio 
opera”—to my thinking, the work is 
the best of any I have encountered 
— which fills the ideals and speci- 
fications of that problematic form. 
What is a radio opera, anyhow? 
It is doubtless possible to answer 
the question in a dozen different 
ways. Certainly, in Europe and 
America I have listened to numer- 
ous examples, variously rational- 
ized and motivated. About L’In- 
cantesimo there is nothing far- 
fetched, excogitated or “arty.” 
Montemezzi and Benelli have gone 
about their task along paths not at 
all different from the ones they fol- 
lowed in L’Amore dei Tre Re, ex- 
cept in one respect — they have 
kept ceaselessly before their eves 
the circumstance that, for the lis- 
tener who hears a radio opera with- 
out seeing it, the dramatic issues 
must be simple, avoiding complex- 
ities of action, characterization and 
story. The love episode about which 
the piece revolves is tenuous, and 
plays against a mildly romantic 
background, in which jealousy and 
sorcery have their share. Only three 
characters thicken what plot there 
is. Since the drama addresses itself 
exclusively to the ear and the im- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Mary Garden, the unforgettable Fiora of Chicago The composer rehearses Archibaldo's part with Grace Moore as victim 
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Edward Weston 


By ROBERT CRAFT 


Oe ee sow tala major works 
are now being performed the 
world over, his theater pieces 
often without dramatic action, his 
concert scores sometimes decked 
out with dances. The music, how- 
ever, has such potency that it with- 
stands all extra-musical change. 

His early works are cast in many 
established theater forms. Besides 
Le Rossignol and the ballet spec- 
tacles, L’Oiseau de Feu, Pe- 
trouchka, and Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, his first thirteen years of ac- 
tive production gave us three bal- 
lets with voice—Renard, Les No- 
ces, and Pulcinella; a theater piece 
partly danced, L’Histoire du Sol- 
dat; and an opera buffa, Mavra. 
Later, in Oecdipus Rex, Persé- 
phone, and the Symphcnie de 
Psaumes (a related non-theater 
work of choral-instrumental struc- 
ture) he developed certain forms 
which by their freshness, individual 
emphasis and proportion seem 
peculiarly his cwn. 

Each of these works exists in its 
special sound world. Stravinsky 
can be recognized in any one or 
in all of them. But he has no 
“representative” score. The singu- 
larity of each piece of his music 
is, in fact, the most striking dis- 
— one makes in examining all 
of it. 


Certain predispositions are clear 
throughout. Besides his intense 
concern with sonority—his extreme 
sensibility to “sounds struck, 
sounds scraped, sounds blown’— 
there is an almost equal concen- 
tration on the problems of time 
duration. In the large vocal- 
orchestral works, for the theater or 
on religious texts, one also finds 
typical procedures in dealing with 
small forms, in combining voices 
with instruments, in the setting of 
words and in his devices to achieve 
unity. 


yet no progressive development 

can be traced, work by work, 
in the solution of any problem as 
such. For instance, the coda- 
apotheosis of Les Noces is not more 
fully realized in the later Apollon 
Musagéte. Certainly the stratifica- 
tion of meters is as masterly in 
Renard as in Danses Concertantes. 
The longer set pieces of Mavra are 
in no way an improvement on the 
shorter pieces of Les Noces. All 
the specific requirements of Les 
Noces are solved completely by 
its form, as in turn, are the dif- 
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fering ones of Mavra by its form. 
Stravinsky never strikes the match 
of an idea in one work only to 
have it flare up in another. Some- 
times he even moves by almost 
dialectic opposites—Les Noces and 
Mavra; the symphonies of 1940 
and of 1945; the Concerto for Two 
Pianos and the Suite for Two 
Pianos. 

But at least two classical prin- 
ciples find consistent expression in 
his music. Within the limits of 
each work, order is achieved by 
both instinct and logic. And each 
work exhibits a “maturity” of 
situations and type-forms. T. S. 
Eliot’s special categories to deter- 
mine the presence of classicism— 
maturity of manners, thought, style, 
choice of subject, a community of 
language, a perspective of one- 
self in historical time, and an un- 
derstanding of esoteric cultures in 
their bearing on the general one— 
these are all evident in Stravinsky. 
Living in an age where he could 
feel no development towards a com- 
mon style, he was impelled, by an 
amazing self-awareness, to force 
his position, to establish his own 
relation to the maturities of the 
eighteenth and other centuries. 


Le Rossignol (1909-1914) 


Even the early Le Rossignol 
shows marked Stravinskian treat- 
ment. It is an opera of airs and 
pieces that are fixed and complete 
in themselves. Debussy may have 
affected the first act harmonically, 
but Debussy’s particular adaptation 
of the Wagner drama did not influ- 
ence Stravinsky. Though begun in 
an environment still responsive to 
the Franco-Russian operatic style 
of the late nineteenth century, Le 
Rossignol reveals Stravinsky’s ob- 
durate personal quality. Here we 


see his special concentration on the 
breaking up of time, not so strik- 
ing as in the swirling final section 
of Scénes de Ballet, yet character- 
istic in its compression into short, 
tight, dramatic movements. These 
movements are in a way “set 
pieces,” entirely without flabbiness, 
calculated and counted out to the 
ultimate sub-division of the beat. 
Each is a small unit, tyrannically 
determined in its melody, harmony 
and rhythm. 


A typical instance is the extraor- 
dinary chorus and _ instrumental 
lines. To appreciate just what this 
means one must move forward a 
few years to Pulcinella (1920), 
where the Italianate accompaniment 
figures of bel canto dominate the 
orchestra. By comparison with the 
voices in Pulcinella, those of Re- 
nard sound orchestral. They are, 
in fact, placed with and treated like 
the orchestra; except for slight 
modifications, the material they 
sing is the same. 


And in Renard, Stravinsky im- 
posed his first basic time control 
over a whole piece. By such con- 
trol, the various sections of a work 
are all strictly related in their tempi 
to a single metronomic value. For 
instance, a quarter note in the first 
section of Renard assumes the 
value of an eighth in its second, 
and of a dotted quarter in the third. 
Once an original value has been es- 
tablished no new one is ever ar- 
bitrary; it is always a simple mul- 
tiple or denominator. Strung to- 
gether in this way, the diverse sec- 
tions make a paradigm of rhythm 
which enhances the unique charac- 
ter of the work. 


Though the rigidity of the system 
is occasionally relaxed by a fer- 
mata, Renard is severely regulated. 
But Les Noces, which followed, has 


not even these infrequent fermatas. 
Its almost mechanical propulsion 
assures a natural, flowing progres- 
sion of ideas, no matter how vari- 
ous they may be, and thus becomes 
an instrument of unification. The 
Symphonies d’Instruments a Vent 
is perhaps the most important illus- 
tration of Stravinsky’s power to 
lock together subjects of antitheti- 
cal nature by a controlling tempo. 
This method he applied with the 
utmost consistency for almost a 
decade, and thereafter, with some 
modification, as a broad principle. 


Les Noces (1917) 


Before estimating the innovations 
in Les Noces, something must be 
said about its special character. 
Renard and the Mephistophelian 
L’Histoire du Soldat are both 
moral fables; Les Noces is the 
celebration of a rite. It is not only 
a choral cantata, it is a completely 
choral work. Except for the final 
measures, its entire twenty-three 
minutes of music include but one 
bar for the orchestra alone. The 
singing is continuous throughout, 
until four isolated quarter rests in 
the last tableau. 


Les Noces is the only work of 
Stravinsky’s, except Le Roi des 
Etoiles, to treat the chorus as a 
solidly massed element. Stravin- 
sky’s vocal style is expressed here 
in the delicate balance of solo 
voices singing in concertante man- 
ner against the weight of a chorus 
a ripieno. This instrumental-vocal 
balance was partly determined by 
the long period of the work’s com- 
position. Les Noces occupied Stra- 
vinsky, at intervals, for almost ten 
years. Much of this time he spent 
in experimenting with orchestral 
sonorities, to find just what sound 
would “go with” the choral body. 





A stirring moment from a production of Stravinsky's work for the theater, Les Noces, with choreography by Bronislava 
Nijinska, conducted by Leopold Stokowski at the Metropolitan in 1929, under the auspices of the League of Composers 
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The orchestra of four pianos and 
seventeen assorted percussion in- 
struments, which he finally chose 
as an ideal accompaniment, merely 
repeats or decorates the vocal lines, 
giving them emphasis and also 
weaving a comment. Sometimes it 
restates the vocal material in a 
more simple form. An example is 
the scene, kaleidoscopic in its swift 
movement through only forty-five 
bars, that precedes the fourth tab- 
leau. The mothers of bride and 
groom lament together, while the 
orchestra reduces to three insistent- 
ly repeated notes the essence of 
their song. (See Figure 2) 

And now we come to a struc- 
tural treatment that Stravinsky 
was to use again and again in his 
later music—the coda evolved as 
an apotheosis. Stravinsky’s codas 
are rarely, and then only partly, 
made of new material. In general 
they transform the melodies that 
have appeared earlier in the work 
and absorb the original rhythmic 
beat into a larger rhythmic unit. 
In Mavra, as though he were sud- 
denly possessed with the need of 
solving the problem by opposite 
methods, he did add a coda made all 
of new material. But Les Noces, 
though of the same period, has a 
true apotheosis. 

The cencept of apotheosis in 
Apollon and the Symphonies d’In- 
struments a Vent, of the coda in 
Le Baiser de la Fée and Jeu de 
Cartes, of cyclical fulfillment in the 
Piano Concerto and Symphony in 
C, of the final chorus in Oedipus 
Rex and Perséphone, all can be 
traced to the last pages of Les 
Noces, in which the essence of that 
work achieves its fullest expres- 
sion. Without change of tempo, 
the notes are lengthened. The rite 
has been celebrated, and the groom, 
alone with his bride, sings to her. 
What he sings is a summing up of 
the dominant melodic idea of the 
score. Repeating slowly the sig- 
nificant melodic material of the 
cantata, the song gradually recedes. 
There is also a harmonic synthesis 
in the percussive chords. Unable 
to settle calmly in B and striving 
against C sharp, the harmonies 
close with these two notes struck 
together, and a ladder of over- 
tones springs up from the lower 
B. In a work that is without rests, 
without pauses, there are suddenly 
chasms of silence, strictly counted 
out, between the vibrating chords. 
The effect is overwhelming. 


Pulcinella (1921) 
Mavra (1922) 


Writing Pulcinella, Stravinsky 
fell in love with the eighteenth 
century. Its classical virtues were 
incorporated in his style and car- 
ried forward into Mavra, although 
the period represented and the type 
of work are quite different. 

Pulcinella is a dance suite of 
movements alternating with songs. 
It is not a reproduction of the clas- 
sical in the sense of Prokofieff’s 
symphony of that name, nor is it a 
pastiche. No phrase exactly re- 
states any by Pergolesi. But here 
Stravinsky does make his first use 
of the traditional gavotte, toccata, 
variation, duet and minuet. Much 
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has been written about the orches- 
tration of these pieces, too little 
about their focal place in Stravin- 
sky’s output. In them he fused his 
own individual! procedures with 
Italian classical ones by a common 
esprit. He enriched both his art 
and his own era by restoring intel- 
lectual prestige to bel canto. (It 
was ballet that determined musical 
fashion at this time.) He demon- 
strated, further, a remarkable 
originality in the use of strict con- 
structions without violating the 
proportion of the models. With 
Pulcinella, Stravinsky removed 
from his music any taint of folk- 
lore provincialism and advanced to- 
ward a universal style. 

Bel canto led Stravinsky to a 
full-blown vocal line, compelling 
him to set it off with a more com- 
plex variant of Italianate instru- 
mentation. Pulcinella contains arias 
for each of its three voices, and an 
ensemble that unites them in an ex- 
traordinary canonic minuet. These 
arias are much longer than the 
tight episodic sections of Les Noces 
and Renard, and their treatment is 
altogether in bel canto style. 

Pergolesi was Stravinsky’s point 
of departure for the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the author of the melodies 
used and the source of the style. 
How completely Stravinsky was 
absorbed in the tradition is appar- 
ent in a few bars of the duet. (See 
Figure 3) 

Like most of the pieces in Pul- 
cinella and the variations in the 
Octuor, this duet at once displays 
the virtues of the form and mocks, 
while observing them, the time- 
worn conventions. Only a few 
notes imitating the old Italian She: 
I love you, He: I love you are 
played by the ridiculous combina- 
tion of trombone and contrabass. 
The first alteration of the theme 
of the Octuor’s slow movement is 
also a hilarious satire, this time 
on the very nature of variations, 
with their bewildering spray of 
notes; and yet it is a real varia- 
tion. 

Pulcinella, though a ballet, uses 
opera characters evolved out of 
the commedia dell’ arte. Its cast 
forms a conventional triptych of 
symbols and individuals. Mavra 
also has such traditional figures— 
Parasha, the heroine; the Hussar 
hero; the mother; and the neigh- 
bor—all immediately recognizable 
as standard operatic portraits. 

But Mavra is a true opera buffa, 
a Russo-Italian comedy in the 1840 
fashion. In subject matter it re- 
calls Gogol. It has a maiden’s 
song; a gypsy air; a stock duet that 
becomes first a trio, then a quartet, 
and then breaks down to a trio, 
duet and solo, forming a pyramid 
with the quartet as pinnacle. This 
balance is further emphasized by 
the framing of the work with an 
overture and a coda that have no 
— pedigree in the opera it- 
self. 

For the first time, Stravinsky 
employs the traditional opera or- 
chestra. A_ subtle use of the 
trumpet in cavatina style to intro- 
duce the Hussar’s last aria recalls 
a favorite procedure of the early 
Verdi. One also thinks of Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, Glinka. The orches- 
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tra, so different from that of the 
ensembles of Les Noces and Ren- 
ard, throws the vocal line into re- 
lief, now pointing it up, now ac- 
centing its various rhythms. It 
flirts with the voices and yet is 
sparingly used, except in tutti bars 
between sung phrases and when 
accompanying the quartet. This is 
the complete break away from the 
vocal-instrumental line of the bal- 
lets with voice that precede Pul- 
cinella. 

In Mavra, Stravinsky introduced 
a calculated timing pattern to meet 
the exact span of one’s attention 
for a given situation. While Pa- 
rasha and the Hussar arrange a 
rendezvous, eight bars “mark time,” 
in a shift of weight from G major 
to G minor. (See Figure 4) 

Such a shift also occurs in the 
later works, notably in Perséphone, 
just before Perséphone’s final 
speech to Demeter. The effect of 
this exact pacing is to prepare the 
ear for new tonalities while it as- 
similates past material. The whole 
opening section of the last move 
ment of the Symphonie de Psaumes 
minutely “times” the effect of a 
tierce de Picardie. 

Mavra was the last Stravinsky 
work to use a Russian text. Be- 
cause he was unable to find 
French equivalents suitable to the 
music composed for the original 


idiomatic and obscure Russian, 
Mavra, Les Noces, and Renard 
have suffered greatly through 
translation. The Italian of Pulci- 


nella and the French of Perséphone 
are, on the other hand, almost as 
international as the Latin of Oedi- 
pus Rex, the Symphonie de 
Psaumes, and the Mass. By using 
these languages, he more nearly 
satisfied his desire to compose only 
for “permanent” word sounds. 
Stravinsky has always been both 
individual and consistent in his way 
of setting texts. Even his early 
Russian works show the music tak- 
ing precedence over. the word. He 
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uses the syllable for its strength 
and sound in relation to his own 
ideas, and not in subdued conform- 
ity to the strictures of the verse. 
The result is novel on occasion, 
but certainly without sacrifice of 
sense or of larger poetic connota- 
tions. In three of the later works 
he has, however, taken the precau- 
tion of adding a spoken part to 
supplement the sung portions. 


Oedipus Rex (1927) 
Perséphone (1934) 


Renard, Les Noces, and Pulci- 
nella are true ballets, for all their 
use of voices; and Mavra, though 
a short opera, is a real one. But 
Oedipus Rex and Perséphone are 
cast in a new, or perhaps a hy- 
brid, form. 

Oedipus is a Greek tragedy com- 
pressed into a fifty-five minute 
opera-oratorio. All its conditions 
of performance, all its controls 
over the theater are the expression 
of Stravinsky’s drive to make 
music the dominant element. Ac- 
tion is limited to exits and en- 
trances; and though décor is in- 
tended, it is not essential. A nar- 
rator is directed at intervals to 
condense the plot in the language 
of the audience he is addressing. 


This is an oratorio in the opera 
house and an operatic invasion of 
the oratorio society. Its arias and 
choruses are not quite in the op- 
eratic mold; the commenting role 
of the chorus as constant observer 
is more reminiscent of Bach’s St. 
John Passion than of a Handel ora- 
torio or of even the most stylized 
seventeenth century opera. All its 
theatre usages—the static staging, 
motionless singers, “dead” lan- 
guage, and the narrator—center 
one’s attention on the qualities of 
the music. 

Though very different in tone, 
and even, in some other respects, 

(Continued on page 146) 































Emmy Destinn as La Gioconda, which she sang ’ 
under Arturo Toscanini at the Metropolitan Enrico Caruso as Eleazar in La Juive. His final appearance in 
1920, was made in this role 
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Antonio Scotti in his farewell role, 
Chim-Fen in Franco Leoni's L'Oracolo 





public, at the Metropolitan in 





Lillian Nordica, an early picture as Isolde. 

© Matzene Note the anomalous wedding ring on her finger 
Mary Garden as Louise, in which she made 
her debut, at the Paris Opéra Comique 


Geraldine Farrar as Manon. The tight 
costume made breathing difficult 









. I Luisa Tetrazzini as Violetta. This is the gown she purposely let catch 
Rosa Ponselle as Norma in Bellini's opera, one on a hook so that she sang a high C in the first act bent almost double 


of the American prima donna's most spectacu- 
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OPERA SINGERS FROM THE GOLDEN AGE 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


By 


T is as inevitable as the rising of 
the sun that music lovers will al- 
ways declare that the musicians 
of yesteryear were far better than 
those of the present day—whenever 
that is. My own father, who was a 


devotee of the Academy of Music’ 


in New York in the days of Mario 
and Brignoli, with Grisi and Tiet- 
jens singing opposite, harped on 
this chord until I took him to hear 
Il Trovatore with Emma Eames, 
Enrico Caruso and Louise Homer. 
He did have the grace to admit that 
they were pretty good. A perform- 
ance of The Barber of Seville with 
Marcella Sembrich also convinced 
him that Adelina Patti was not the 
only person who had ever been 
worth hearing as Rosina. 

As a matter of fact, the art oi 
singing moves in a parabola. There 
are stretches of years when there 
seems to be a dearth of first class 
vocalists. Looking back over fifty 
years of opera-going, I too feel 
that the average is not as high to- 
day as it was in the 1890s and in 
the following decade. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, for there are 
many really beautiful voices today ; 
but I cannot think of any singer of 
florid music today who, to me, ap- 
proaches Melba, Sembrich and 
Tetrazzini, nor, perhaps with the 
exceptions of Traubel and Flag- 
stad, of any dramatic soprano with 
the combination of technique and 
personal charm that made Nordica 
such a delightful artist. 

The first great singer I heard 
was Nellie Melba. The opera was 
Faust. Her companions were 
Edouard de Reszke, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Sofia Scalchi, and an Ital- 
ian tenor whose name I forget. 
For me, hearing the singing “that 
afternoon was like opening a door 
into an wundreamed-of garden. 
Melba’s voice was like a limnid 
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Nellie Melba as Ophelia in Thomas’ 
Hamlet, another role with a mad scene 


Febraary, 1949 


stream, and her production, save 
for the raucous “chest” tones then 
in fashion, was utterly flawless. It 
had volume as well, and though it 
was somewhat lacking in emotion, 
it was so beautifully used that the 
sound of each note was a separate 
delight. She and de Reszke sang in 
French and the remainder of the 
cast in Italian, but nobody minded. 
Artistic standards in general 
were less lofty than they are today. 
There seemed no incongruity, after 
the lesson scene in The Barber, in 
having two stagehands in overalls 
wheel a grand piano to the middle 
of the stage, for Melba to play her 
own accompaniments for Tosti’s 
Serenata, a piece quite within the 
ability of a first-year conservatory 
student, and a fearful English “bal- 
lad” about three little girls in sun- 
bonnets. I have often wondered if 
these two accompaniments were the 
only ones she knew, because when 
I heard her again as Rosina some 
years later, the same two musical 
posies were again forthcoming. 


T Covent Garden, after dy- 

ing comfortably as Mimi, 
Melba came before the curtain in 
Lucy Ashton’s hymeneal nightgown 
to sing the Mad Scene. London 
adored it, and so did I—especially 
as I had waited several hours in 
line in the rain to get in at all. 
When I mentioned this to the diva 
some years later, she replied: “You 
poor dear! Next time I’m singing, 
you send in your card, and you 
shall have an orchestra seat.” | 
never did, though. 

On another occasion, at a sup- 
per party after she had given a not 
particularly exciting performance 
as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, I said, “You must be very 
hungry,” for she was shoveling 
down croquettes and peas like a 
coal-heaver. 

“Why should I be particularly 
hungry?” she asked, not too well 
pleased. 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t suppose 
you eat anything for many hours 
before you sing.” 

“Nonsense!” she replied. “I eat 
sensibly at all times whether I’m 
singing or not!” She also told me 
she did very little practising. “I 
try my trill over, and if it is all 
right, I know the rest of my voice 
is all right.” 

When Amelita Galli-Curci 
sprang into fame and Melba’s voice 
was already on the wane, someone 
is said to have asked her if she 


was jealous of the new star. 


“Tealous?” she is supposed to have 
answered. “Why should I be? I 
know I have the most beautiful 
voice in the world, and as long as 
I know that. I shall continue to 
sing. When I no longer believe it 
to be true, I’ll stop!” ; 
It took her some time, however, 
to reach that conclusion, inasmuch 
as she appeared with the Chicago 


Opera in the early 1920s as Mimi 
and Marguerite. I heard the lat- 
ter, and regretted it. Here and 
there a note or two of pure silver 
still remainded, but most of the 
scale had faded. She made a formal 
adieu at Covent Garden in 1926, 
but continued to sing in concert 
occasionally after that. 

Strangely enough, though she 
was admired primarily for her 
coloratura singing, two of the 
greatest successes of her later years 
were Desdemona, a role of which 
she was especially fond, and Mimi. 
As an actress, she was extremely 
limited. Not even lessons with 
Sarah Bernhardt galvanized her 
Violetta into a semblance of tragic 
emotion. As a singer of songs, her 
emphasis was more on the purely 
vocal side than on the interpreta- 
tive. 


ARCELLA SEMBRICH was 

a unique artist. Her debut 
preceded that of Melba by eleven 
years, and she retired from opera 
26 years before the Australian 
diva—though her concert career, 
in which she was eminently suc- 
cessful, continued for nine years 
longer. Her voice was one of ex- 
tended range and perfect placement. 
It had a curiously round, fluty 
quality. Dramatically, she was be- 
witching in such lighter roles as 
Rosina and Norina, but equally 
capable in such tragic ones as Mar- 
guerite and Paderewski’s fatiguing 
Manru. She made her American 
debut in the title role of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, in the second per- 
formance given in the new Metro- 
politan Opera House, on Oct. 24, 
1883. Since German opera took 
possession of the house the follow- 
ing year, she did not return until 
the season of 1898, when her suc- 
cess was even greater than it had 
been in her first visit. 

Toward the end of her initial 
engagement, she made an appear- 
ance that is certainly unique in 
operatic annals. A benefit concert 
for Henry E. Abbey was given at 
the Metropolitan. Sembrich sang 
the big aria from Bellini’s La Son- 
nambula, and in response to the 
applause, came out and played the 
violin obbligato in the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria while Christine Nils- 
son sang. After still more applause, 
she played a movement of a De 
Beriot violin concerto. When this 
was received with frenzy, she sat 
down at the piano and played a 
Chopin mazurka. It is doubtful 
whether any operatic artist before 
or since could have duplicated this 
feat. 

Sembrich sang during the age of 
the “hour-glass figure.” Just how 
singers of that era managed to 
breathe, nobody has never dis- 
closed. The fact that they suc- 
ceeded in doing so throws donht 
on several breathing “methods.” I 
once asked Geraldine Farrar, re- 





Marcella Sembrich in the mad scene of 
Donizetti's Lucia, her Metropolitan debut 


calling the lovely Berlin picture of 
her as Manon, how on earth they 
managed to breathe, corsetted in 
to twenty inches around the waist. 
Miss Farrar looked a trifle askance, 
as though the problem had never 
occurred to her, and answered 
vaguely, “Why ... I don’t know 
how, but we did.” 

Sembrich was enough of a mu- 
sician to realize that Wagner’s 
music could be sung, and not howled 
and cackled, as had been the tradi- 
tion. In proof, she studied and 
sang Eva in Die Meistersinger in 
a manner that many of her hearers 
have declared to be unparalleled. 

After her retirement from the 
operatic stage, her recital appear- 
ances were equally successful. On 
one occasion, she sang the second 
half of the first act of La Bohéme, 
with an American tenor, in a man- 
ner which could only be described 
as ravishing. As an interpretator 
of songs, she had few equals. Her 
naive English accent was attrac- 
tive rather than irritating. Who 
that heard her does not remember 
her singing of The Lass with the 
Delicate Air? It went something 
like this: “Young Moley oo liffed 
at the foote of the ill, whose fame 
every vorgin with enwy doth fill.” 
And later, “Men call her the las 
vit de dellikat air!” It was natural, 
charming and delightful. 

Sembrich’s career as a teacher 
brought pupils from all over the 
country, and as her prices were 
not low, she must have made a 
good thing of it. There were also 
rumors of astronomic fees paid her 
by music schools. 


RNESTINE Schumann-Heink 

4 burst on New York in the sea- 
son of 1899. In her early years 
here, her singing was something to 
remember. Gifted with a voice of 
immense volume and_ extended 
range, there seemed nothing she 
could not sing. Listen, even now, 
to her record of the Brindisi, from 
Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia, with 
its trill above the staff. In a day 
when few sopranos are able to trill 
with any brillance, it is amazing 
to hear this huge voice singing 
coloratura music with such con- 
summate ease. 

Dramatically, she was tremend- 
ously impressive. I have never 
heard anvone to equal her in Bran- 
gaene’s Warning. Such a volume 


(Continued on page 166) 
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Head of a Jew, a portrait that relates 
to Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 


LTHOUGH the life and 
A works of Victor Alexandro- 

vitch Hartmann are dis- 
cussed in various biographical 
dictionaries and in histories of 
Russian art, the world at large 
remembers this architect, water- 
colorist, and designer solely be- 
cause of his connection with a piece 
of music, the celebrated Pictures at 
an Exhibition, by Modeste Mous- 
sorgsky. 

It is common knowledge that 
Hartmann was a friend of Mous- 
sorgsky’s; that he died in 1873 at 
the age of thirty-nine; that in the 
year after his death Vladimir 
Stassoff arranged a memorial ex- 
hibition of his works; and that this 
exhibition was visited by Mous- 
sorgsky, who wrote the ten musical 
sketches of his suite after pictures 
he had seen in the Hartmann me- 
morial show. Beyond these bare 
facts, very little information con- 
cerning the artist is available in 
writings about music. None of the 
investigators who have written 
about Moussorgsky indicate that 
they have ever seen a picture by 
Hartmann, and one of them, Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan, implies that all 
his works are lost. Stassoff’s in- 
complete and somewhat ambiguous 
description of the pictures dealt 
with by Moussorgsky, reprinted in 
most editions of the music as a pro- 
gram, or foreword, has been ac- 
cepted as the ultimate source of in- 
formation concerning what Mous- 
sorgsky saw, and no effort has been 
made to get at Hartmann’s orig- 
inals. 

I have been able to obtain from 
various sources a considerable num- 
ber of photographs of pictures by 
Hartmann, some of which inspired 
various movements in Moussorg- 
sky’s suite. Others, while not de- 
scribed in Moussorgsky’s music, 
were exhibited in Stassoff’s memo- 
rial show and throw some light on 
the pictures limned in tone by 
Moussorgsky, but no longer avail- 
able. The entire group of repro- 
ductions gives one a remarkably 
vivid sense of Hartmann’s artistic 
personality and of the exhibition as 
a whole, and illuminates in most 
fascinating fashion the background 
of a piece of music that has become, 
especially since its orchestration by 
Ravel, a classic. Some of my 
friends, on seeing the reproductions 
for the first time, have expressed 
disappointment—Moussorgsky had 
led them to expect something 
grander and stronger. Yet what- 
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Victor Hartmann and Moussorgsky . 


By ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


ever disappointment one may ex- 
perience on first acquaintance with 
Hartmann’s work is amply compen- 
sated for by the insight it provides 
into the imaginative and creative 
processes whereby the visual con- 
ceptions of a man of talent may be 
turned into the tonal conceptions 
of a man of genius. 


Some of my pictures come from 
various archives in Moscow and 
Leningrad. Others come from Rus- 
sian books and periodicals of the 
1860s and 1870s. It is apparently 
impossible to obtain now anything 
remotely approaching a complete 
awvre of Hartmann, or even a com- 
plete group of reproductions of his 
ten pictures immortalized by Mous- 
sorgsky, and the reason is not hard 
to find. 

Hartmann, like Moussorgsky, was 
what the Russian critics call “a 
man of the 60s.” The phrase refers 
to that period in Russian life wher., 
under the influence of liberal ten- 
dencies in the social and political 
fabric of the country, artists in 
every medium sought the materials 
of a distinctively Slavonic renais- 
sance in peasant handicraft, folk- 
song, folk-tales, the daily life of the 
contemporary world, and the tradi- 
tions of mediaeval Russia. This 
movement produced the Balakireff 
circle, of whom Moussorgsky was 
the greatest and most uncompromis- 
ingly “Russian.” It also produced 
many great literary men, most nota- 
bly Gogol. Its most important 
painter was Repin, its most impor- 
tant sculptor Antokolsky, and its 
most important architects Gorno- 
staieff, Ropett, and Hartmann. 
Standing at the center of the whole, 
as critic, propagandist, apologist, 
and historian, was the protean 
Stassoff, the Russian Huneker of 
the 19th century. 


NFORTUNATELY for ama- 

teur aestheticians and enthusias- 
tic founders of general art move- 
ments, the fine arts are not varied 
manifestations of basic, unified, gen- 
eral ideas; and correspondences be- 
tween the arts do not often strike 
much below the surfaces of things. 
An idea that may be perfectly valid 
in literature or the drama may be 
completely invalid in music or paint- 
ing; and to proceed in all the arts 
from a common central purpose does 
not always produce results of equal 
importance in each department. Rus- 
sian nationalism achieved master- 
pieces in literature, and in those 
phases of music closely allied to 
literature — program music, opera, 
and song—but it achieved far less 
great results in pure music, and in 
the visual arts.. 

In architecture, the field of Hart- 
mann’s main endeavor, the nation- 
alist movement meant mainly elab- 
orate, fantastic, and, at least from 
the modern viewpoint, impractical 
and useless ornamentation. It con- 
tributed little or nothing in the way 
of the adaptation of structure to 


use, which is the main purpose of 
architecture; rather it substituted 
for classical decoration, decoration 
taken from mediaeval Slavonic and 
contemporary folk motives; it re- 
moved the columns and pilasters 
and supplanted them with carved 
fans, cocks, and colored tiles in 
ornate patterns; but it offered no 
real solutions to essential problems 
of building. So it was that most of 
Hartmann’s effort was directed 
towards purely decorative and often 
ephemeral things— buildings for 
fairs, commemorative monuments, 
and similar structures. 


HARIMANN won some prizes 
and some general recognition, 
but was accepted whole-heartedly 
only by Stassoff among authoritative 
critics of his period. One cannot 
agree with Stassoff’s frequent alle- 
gations that the opposition to Hart- 
mann was solely the product of 
ignorance, conservatism, and lack of 
imagination; one suspects, rather, 
in reading Stassoff’s extensive 
writings on Hartmann, that he was 
too eager to see excellent achieve- 
ment where there was really only a 
new intention; that, in his desire to 
witness a Russian nationalist school 
of architecture born and flourish- 
ing, he gave Hartmann a little more 
vigorous support than the man’s 
accomplishment warranted. And 
still it must be admitted that Hart- 
mann’s architectural ideas were at 
least striking. In their own time, 
surrounded largely by an architec- 
ture content to repeat sterile, for- 
eign, and ancient motives, his de- 
signs were unquestionably more ap- 
pealing and challenging than they 
seem today. 

A curious bad luck lurked round 
nearly every corner in Hartmann’s 
architectural career. Many of the 
projects with which he won the ac- 
claim of Stassoff and others—such 
as the famous Great Gate of Kiev 
—were never realized in the con- 
struction. Many others, as pointed 


out above, were purely temporary 
The only architec- 


or ephemeral. 





The figure in this drawing, Poor Jew, 
also suggests Moussorgsky'’s Schmuyle 


tural work, by Hartmann that can 
with surety be said to be standing 
at the present time is the Russian 
Milleniary Monument erected at 
Novgorod, now called Gorki, in 
1862; and this is an early, entirely 
conventional structure, in no way 
characteristic of his mature style. 


. (It was, incidentally, for the un- 


veiling of this that Balakireff wrote 
his beautiful and sinfully neglected 
tone-poem, Russia.) 

Hartmann’s work as a designer 
of handicraft — lamps, presentation 
cups, picture frames, and similar 
objects — was likewise largely 
ephemeral, as was his stage design- 
ing. His most famous stage work, 
consisting of the costumes and set- 
tings for the Petipa ballet Trilbi, 
was employed in but one perform- 
ance. His water-colors, mostly 
slight, deft sketches of everyday life, 
or studies of foreign architectural 
monuments, have much charm, but 
they were insufficiently powerful or 
original to call for their preserva- 
tion in any great numbers. 

Thus the Hartmann Memorial 
Exhibition of 1874 was largely the 
result of Stassoff’s single-handed 
enthusiasm, although Stassoff was 
assisted by Count Paul Suzor, pres- 
ident of the St. Petersburg Archi- 
tectural Association. Many pictures 
in the exhibition were lent by pri- 
vate owners, and these were pre- 
sumably returned when it closed. 
Many others were sold at the ex- 
hibition itself, and no one can tell 
where most of them may be at the 
present time, after the passage of 
more than sixty years, and after the 
Russian social upheaval of 1917. 


FTER Hartmann’s death the 

artistic world gradually lost in- 
terest, and nothing of his has been 
exhibited since 1874, except a few 
pictures said to have been shown at 
the Leningrad Public Library in 
connection with the observance of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mous- 
sorgsky’s death, in 1931. Interest in 
Moussorgsky’s suite, which might 
have helped to preserve Hartmann’s 
works, did not spread until many 
years too late. The music was not 
published until 1886, and did not 
attain its present widespread popu- 
larity until it was orchestrated by 
Ravel in 1922. 

Consequently, of the four hundred 
Hartmann works displayed before 
Moussorgsky’s gaze in 1874, not 
more than sixty-five can be found 
today. With a few unimportant 
exceptions, the fifty-six Hartmann 
reproductions now in the writer’s 
collection represent everything by 
the artist to be found in any archive 
or library in Europe or America. 
Doubtless many of his pictures are 
still cherished in private collections 
that cannot be reached. 

In 1864, Hartmann went abroad. 
From this period date most of his 
water-colors and genre sketches, in- 
cluding no less than six of the ten 
pictures immortalized by Moussorg- 
sky. Three of his four years abroad 
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were spent in France, especially in 
Paris, Limoges, and Périgueux, but 
he also visited Italy, Germany, and 
Poland. He painted and photo- 
graphed innumerable cathedrals and 
other masterpieces of architecture, 
and, as all who know Moussorgsky 
can testify, his brush was not idle 
as regards the contemporary life 
about him. 


E returned to St. Petersburg in 
1868, and shortly after was in- 
vited to participate in the decoration 
and construction of the All-Russian 
Manufacturing Exposition, held in 
the Russian capital in 1870. This 
was his first big achievement, and 
for it he drew more than six hun- 
dred sketches and plans. Stassoff 
describes in rhapsodical terms “the 
magnificent halls supported by fan- 
ciful semi-Russian, semi-Oriental 
columns, with carved capitals and 
seemingly embroidered friezes,” the 
“booths, pyramids and cottages and 
wonderful little hodge-podges, and 
tiny temples remindful of the old 
Russian church style, and heaps of 
barrels, grouped with rare beauty 
and originality,” to say nothing of 
the “tapestries, colored roosters, 
carved ice skates, the giant candle, 
the huge glass hat, and the star 
made of rubber galoshes and other 
rubber goods.” 

In 1869, while he was at work 
upon the manufacturing exhibition, 
Hartmann entered a competition for 
a gateway to be erected at Kiev in 
commemoration of what Russian 
writers of the period, working under 
the watchful eye of the Imperial 
censor, refer to circumspectly as 
“the event of April 4, 1866.” (On 
that date the Emperor Alexander 
II escaped assassination at Kiev.) 
Hartmann’s design for the Great 
Gate of Kiev caused a sensation; he 
himself regarded it as his finest 
work; it has been reproduced more 
often than any of his designs, and 


Scene in Perigueux, a water-color simi- 
lar in style to Il Vecchio Castello 
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it inspired Moussorgsky to write 
one of his most magnificent pages. 
But the competition was called off, 
and no Kiev gate was erected. 
“His gates are extraordinarily orig- 
inal,” says Stassoff. “Their style 
is that of the old heroic Russia. 
Columns, which support the trim 
arch crowned by a huge, carved 
headpiece, seem sunk into the earth 
as though weighted down by old 
age, and as though God knows how 
many centuries ago they had been 
built. Above, instead of a cupola, 
is a Slavic war helmet with pointed 
peak. The walls are decorated with 
a pattern of colored brick! How 
original is this!” 

A third important manifestation 
of Hartmann’s talent at this time 
(1870-71) is his series of designs 
for the theater, including the cos- 
tume sketches for the ballet Trilbi, 
of which one prompted Moussorg- 
sky’s Ballet of the Chickens in Their 
Shells; the sketches for the scen- 
ery and costumes of Glinka’s Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla, Act IV, of which 
eight survive; and sketches for 
Alexander Seroff’s opera, The 
Power of Evil. 


DURING the course of the expo- 

sition of 1870, Stassoff sought 
out Hartmann and became his firm 
friend during the three years of life 
that remained to him. Stassoff had 
seen him once, eight years before, 
when Hartmann had created a con- 
siderable stir at an artists’ ball. 
Amid maskers dressed as “Mary 
Stuart and Dante, Postillons de 
Longjumeau, Spaniards, walking 
decks of cards, Italian abbots with 
plastered-on noses, Turks and Har- 
lequins, astrologers and peasant 
girls,’ Hartmann had appeared as 
the Russian witch, Baba Yaga. 
“There, . . . along rows of plaster 
of paris Greek gods and goddesses, 
a witch, Baba Yaga, was running, 
her red braids streaming out behind 
her. A big fuzzy hat was pulled 
down over her eyes, her feet were 
wrapped in onuchi [a kind of cloth], 
bony arms stuck out of the sleeves 
of her robe, a sparse beard pro- 
truded from her chin, her horrible 
eyes gleamed maliciously on her 
painted face, tusks stuck out of he 
half-opened mouth.” Stassoff goes 
on to speak of this costume as evi- 
dence of Hartmann’s ability to “cook 
up something that had never oc- 
curred to anyone else before,” and 
the artist’s choice of a Russian 
legendary costume at a party where 
everyone else was dressed accord- 
ing to foreign models is, of course, 
eloquent. The Baba Yaga motive 
was to recur in Hartmann’s bronze 
clock, which was to inspire Mous- 
sorgsky to compose the penultimate 
movement in his Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition. 

Moussorgsky dedicated In the 
Corner (No. 2 of the song-cycle, 
The Nursery) to Hartmann, and 
the artist once planned a kind of 
stage setting for the entire cycle, 
insisting that it should be declainied 
with theatrical properties. Other 
evidence of Hartmann’s interest in 
Moussorgsky’s music is in Stassoff’s 
statement that Moussorgsky re- 
sumed work on the Polish act of 








Hartmann's Project for the City Gate of Kiev. Though the gate was never actually 
erected, the design suggested to Moussorgsky his finale, The Great Gate of Kiev 


Boris at some unspecified time be- 
cause of Hartmann’s entreaties and 
his own. 

When Hartmann died, very sud- 
denly, and apparently of heart fail- 
ure, Moussorgsky wrote two long, 
disconsolate letters. One of these 
was addressed to Stassoff, and was 
printed by him in his biography of 
Moussorgsky. 


ET us take up each of Mous- 

sorgsky’s movements, quoting 
first the description of the Hart- 
mann pictures from Stassoff’s pro- 
gram notes, and then adding what- 
ever may be necessary. 

Promenade. “The introduction 
bears the title Promenade.” That 
is all Stassoff says in the notes. 
The music, of course, does not deal 
with any of Hartmann’s pictures, 
but is a kind of musical portrait of 
Moussorgsky himself walking about 
in the gallery. It recurs four times, 
and its theme is quoted in the finale. 
The curious rhythm—measures of 
5/4 alternating with measures of 
6/4—creates an awkward, waddly 
effect: Moussorgsky was no sylph. 
“The composer has shown himself 
pacing here and there; sometimes 
loitering, sometimes hastening to 
get near a picture; sometimes the 
joyful gait slackens—Moussorgsky 
thinking of his dead friend.” So 
says Stassoff in his biography of 
the composer. 

Gnomus. “A drawing represent- 
ing a littlke gnome walking awk- 
wardly on deformed legs.” So says 
Stassov in his notes. In a letter 
quoted by Montagu-Nathan, he says 
the drawing was a design for a toy 
nutcracker made for the Christmas 
tree at the St. Petersburg Artists’ 
Club in 1869. Both the drawing 
and the nutcracker have disap- 
peared. 

Il Vecchio Castello. “A mediae- 
val castle before which stands a 
singing troubadour.” The picture 
was obviously one of Hartmann’s 
architectural watercolors done in 
Italy. The closest one can come to 


it at present is the “Scene in Péri- 
gueux,” which typifies Hartmann’s 
paintings of architectural monu- 
ments during his Wanderjahre 
This picture represents the tower 
of the cathedral of St. Front at 
Périgueux, rising above dwelling 
houses in the foreground. 

Tuileries. “Dispute of the chil- 
dren after play. A walk in the 
garden of the Tuileries with a 
group of children and nurses.” 
Listed in the catalogue of the Hart- 
mann Memorial Exhibition merely 
as Jardin des Tuileries. 

Bydlo. “A Polish wagon on 
enormous wheels drawn by oxen.” 
This is not in the catalogue. The 
title, as is well known, is a Polish 
word meaning “cattle.” In a letter 
of Moussorgsky’s to Stassoff, writ- 
ten in June, 1874, just before the 
Pictures were completed, the com- 
poser calls this movement San- 
domirzsko Bydlo—Cattle at Sando- 
mir—and adds that the picture rep 
resents a wagon, “but the wagon is 
not inscribed on the music; that is 
purely between us.” Sandomir, or 

(Continued on page 177) 





A bronze clock in the form of the hut 
of Baba Yaga, legendary Russian witch 
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The Number, the Function, the Problems 


USIC criticism and_ re- 
viewing have been the 
subject of much fruitful 


discussion in recent years, with 
particular emphasis upon short- 
comings in this field, such as the 
insufficient background or equip- 
ment of some of its practitioners, 
and, in particular, the need of de- 
voting more attention to composers 
and less to performances. It has 
been pointed out that the reviewer’s 
duty towards the composer—clos- 
ing the gap between the composer 
and his audience, as Alfred Frank- 
enstein put it in the 1948 Fiftieth 
Anniversary issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA—should be paramount; 
that the rest of a reviewer’s usual 
activities are merely journalism; 
matters of little and transitory in- 
terest. 

The reviewer’s relation with the 
composer is, indeed, a matter of 
primary importance; but I have 
been sometimes inclined to believe 
that music criticism in this coun- 
try, so far as newspaper reviewing 
is concerned, has been discussed 
on a more or less ideal basis, with 
not much relation to reviewers’ 
working conditions, to what is 
expected of them by their papers 
and what kind of jobs the new- 
comer in this profession may ex- 
pect to find—and with little recog- 
nition of the small number of oppo- 
sitions that enable their holders to 
devote themselves mainly to criti- 
cism, without having to deal with 
some of the other aspects of mus- 
ical journalism, or with journal- 
ism outside of the field of music. 


[N _the belief that some informa- 

tion on such subjects might be 
desirable for any comprehensive 
discussion of the status and prob- 
lems of writing on music for 
American newspapers, I prepared 
a list of five questions, which Mus- 
ICAL AMERICA sent to about 600 
papers throughout the country. 
Nearly half of them sent in an- 
swers; 286 papers are represented 
in the statistics. The questions 
were: 


1. Do you have one or more 
full time members of your staff 
devoting their time exclusively 
to music ? 

2. If the answer to the first 
question is No, do you have one 
or more full time members of 
your staff devoting their time to 
music and one other field (i.e. 
music and drama; music and 
art)? If so, how many and in 
what combinations ? 

3. Do you have a part-time 
music reviewer (e.g., a musician 
living in the community and 
contributing music reviews when 
occasion arises) ? 

4. Do you have no regular 
music reviewer, either full or 
part time, but assign music re- 
viewing to a particular member 
of the staff whenever music 
events require coverage? If so, 
what is this staff member’s reg- 
ular function on the paper? 

5. Do you give relatively little 
attention to music, handling any 
events you consider of sufficient 
importance as news stories with- 
out specialized treatment? 
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The answers were illuminating 
in various ways. They showed, 
among other things, that the actual 
situations could not always be 
stated within the frame of the 
questionnaire. “Your questions 
seem to hit, so to speak, the 
cracks between the keys in the 
case of the Mobile Register,” wrote 
John Fay, who deals with music, 
drama and art in Alabama’s his- 
toric seaport. The borderline is 
often shadowy between (2) and 
(4), also between (3) and (4), 
also between (4) and (5)—in this 
last, the intended distinction lay 
between the assignment of musical 
events to one or more particular 
members of the staff as a regular 
thing, or the treatment of them as 
miscellaneous assignments for 
whoever happened to be available. 


MAY of those who replied 
not only answered the ques- 
tions, but also added valuable 
comments about the position of 
music in their newspapers and 
their communities; much of this 
information will be quoted later. 
In summarizing the statistical in- 
formation, the papers have been 
divided into six groups, based on 
the population of the communities 
they serve, as given in the 1940 
census. These are: I, cities of 
over 500,000 population (41 pa- 
pers): II, cities of 250,000 to 500,- 
000 (26 papers); III, cities of 
100,000 to 250,000 (57 papers) ; IV, 
cities of 50,000 to 100,000 (43 
papers); V, cities of 25,000 to 50,- 
000 (50 papers) ; VI, cities of under 
25,000, besides a few papers of un- 
identifiable locale, plus one paper in 
Hawaii and two in Alaska (69 
papers). The figures concerning the 
number of reviewers dealing with 
music, alone or in combination with 
other fields, follow. 

Three or more staff reviewers, 


Lawrence Gilman, the “Herald Tribune" 


full time: (I), 2 (in New York 
only). 
Two staff reviewers, full time: 
I, 6; II, 1—Total: 7. 
One staff reviewer, full time: I, 
6; II, 5; III, 2; IV, 1—Total: 14. 
Three staff reviewers, two fields 
each: II, 2; IV, 2—Total: 4. 
Two staff reviewers, two fields 


each: I, 3; II, 3; III, 1; IV, 1— 
Total: 8. 

One staff reviewer, two fields: 
I, 8; II, 6; III, 10; IV, 4; V, 2— 
Total: 30. 

Two staff reviewers, three fields 
each: II, 1—Total: 1. 

One staff reviewer, three fields 
each I, 4; II, 5; Ill, 9; Iv, 8; 
V, 5; VI, 2—Total: 33. 

One staff reviewer, four or more 
fields, each: I, 1; II, 3; III, 4; IV, 
1; V, 1; VI, 3—Total: 13. 


Subsidiary activity for one staff 
member: III, 10; IV, 12; V, 29; 
VI, 32—Total: 83. 

Subsidiary activity for two staff 
members: III, 1; IV, 2; V, 1; 
(VI), 3—Total: 7. 

Part time outside reviewers: I, 
7s 18 2: ae, ae: tV, 9; V, T; 
VI, 16—Total: 62. 

Various qualified staff members: 
IV, 2; V, 1—Total: 3. 

Miscellaneous assignment: IV, 
2—Total: 2. 

Relatively little attention to 
music (with qualifications) : III, 6; 
IV, 2; IV, 14; VI, 16—Total: 38. 

Relatively little special attention: 
III 1; IV, 3; VI, 7—Total: 11. 


‘THs summary doubtless has its 
marked inaccuracies, owing to 
the writer’s shortcomings as a 
statistician and to lapses in his 
arithmetic, as well as to possible 
variations in the interpretations of 
the question. But these are prob- 
ably not great enough to prevent 
the figures from giving a general 
suggestion of how music is treated 
in the papers represented. In some 
cases, the situation comes under 
two categories, as in the case of 
papers employing outside reviewers 
with some assistance from staff 
members, or the reverse. 

In jobs involving music and 
other fields, there is a wide variety 
of combinations. The following 


table may give an idea of them. 
Two fields: music and drama, 
22: music and art, 9; music and 





Pitts Sanborn, the "Telegram" 


features, 4; music and books, 2; 
music and general assignments; 
music and business news, music 
and society; music and radio. 

Three fields: music, drama, art, 
4; music, drama, reporting ; music, 
drama, films, 6; music, drama, edi- 
torial work 2; music, drama, lib- 
rary work; music, drama, society, 
2; music, drama, books; music, 
drama, courts; music, drama, ra- 
dio; music, drama, churches; 
music, drama, features; music, art, 
books, 3; music, art, columnist; 
music, art, lectures; music, books, 
films, music, art, reporting; music, 
interviews, society; music, an- 
tiques, society; music, radio, films; 
music, entertainment, features mu- 
sic, churches, rural news; music, 
fashions, women’s features. 

Four or more fields: music, 
drama, books, art, 2; music, drama, 
films, Sunday editing; music, 
drama, features, reporting; music, 
films, drama, radio;.music, drama, 
art, reporting; music, drama, art, 
society; music and miscellaneous ; 
arts (general); entertainment field 
(general), 7. 


"THE principal newspaper jobs of 
those who deal with music as a 
sideline (Question 4) are also of 
many and various kinds, as shown 
in the following list: 

Reporter, 28; society, 16; 
women’s features, 16; city editor, 
6; assistant city editor, 2; feature 
writer, 3; education news, 2; man- 
aging editor, 2; telegraph editor, 
2; rewrite and features; rewrite, 
2; columnist; reporter and colum- 
nist; radio and general news; 
travel; general, schools and 
women’s features; suburban edi- 
tor; assistant night editor; assis- 
tant news editor; coast editor; 
club editor; feature editor; assis- 
tant general manager ; state editor ; 
county editor; editorial writer, 2; 
advertising; features and films; 
graduate editor; society and 
women’s page; society, churches 
and schools; executive editor ; asso- 
ciate editor; society and miscel- 
laneous. 

Many occupations, both musical 
and non-musical, are represented 





Samuel Chotzinoff, the “World” 


A HALF-DOZEN NEW YORK CRITICS TWENTY YEARS AGO 


MUSICAL AMERICA 












in the following list of the non- 
newspaper activities of part-time 
reviewers who are not regular 
members of newspaper staffs: 
Music teachers: theory, 2; piano, 
5; vocal, 2; college, (unspecified) 
11; school, (unspecified) 3; con- 
servatory (unspecified) 1; other- 
wise unspecified, 11. Piano teacher 
and organist; language and music 
teacher and music journalist; vocal 
teacher and free-lance journalist; 
music journalist; teacher and or- 
ganist, 2; violinist and teacher; 
music school dean; head of music 
school; head of music _ studio; 
conductor ; musicologist; composer, 
3; composer and teacher of compo- 
tion; musician (unspecified), 5; 
radio work, 6; music and bookstore 
proprietor ; music student, 2; music 
festival director; graduate student 
and musician; minister of music; 
high school choral director. Tutor ; 
manufacturer; lumber broker and 
impresario; historian; engineer; 
salesman; merchant; housewife, 3; 
publisher’s editorial worker. 


N New York, the largest music 

staffs are those of the Times 
and the Herald Tribune. The for- 
mer has five regular reviewers and 
the latter four, in addition to two 
or three guest reviewers; each also 
has a dance critic and a depart- 
mental secretary. The Sun has 
two regular critics and an outside 
assistant; the Telegram and Post 
have two regular critics each and 
the Journal-American one. The 
Daily News has a critic who com- 
bines music with some drama criti- 
cism. Reports were also sent in 
from two New York papers of spe- 
cialized readership—the Amster- 
dam News, which has one critic for 
music, drama and art; and the 
Staats-Zeitung und Herold, which 
has a musician, whose other occu- 
pation is conducting, contributing 
reviews. On another paper in the 
New York area, the Long Island 
Star-Journal of Long Island City, 
music is handled by a staff mem- 
ber who also deals with rewrite 
and features. The Brooklyn Eagle 
employs an outside critic. The 
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William J. Henderson, the "Sun" 


of the Nation’s Musie Crities 


Mirror offers no critical coverage 
of musical events. 


Claudia Cassidy, of the Chicago 
Tribune, reports that she writes 
about many things in her column, 
On the Aisle—mainly theater and 
music, “with offshoots of ballet, 
records, occasional books, movies 
if they interest me, and so on.” 
She has a colleague, Seymour 
Raven, who devotes himself to 
music, and one or two outside re- 
viewers who are available when 
assistance is required. Felix Bo- 
rowski, critic of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, has an outside assistant, 
Louis Palmer; William Leonard 
doubles in music and drama for the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
Max de Schauensee, music editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin, has one staff assistant. “We 
are completely separate from the 
drama department,” he _ writes, 
“though in the event of illness or 
vacation, I have handled both 
drama and music on occasion. But 
our music department here is a full- 
time, separate unit.” 

In Boston, both Cyrus Durgin 
and his assistant double in music 
and drama for the Globe. On the 
Herald, the music critic, Rudolph 
Elie, the drama critic, and an 
associate critic all cover music as 
needed, and call on a local musicol- 
ogist when there are four or more 
simultaneous musical events. War- 
ren Storey Smith, music critic of 
the Post, reports that his status is 
actually between (1) and (3); he 
also teaches at the New England 
Conservatory. He has assistance 
from non-staff reviewers. The 
Christian Science Monitor has two 
regular critics dealing with music 
and drama, besides two outside re- 
viewers. 

In Baltimore, the Sun has a critic 
who devotes his full time to music 
during the season, and does rewrite 
work at other times. On the News- 
Post, Helen A. F. Penniman de- 
votes her time to music, the dance, 
and art. At this point, I realize 





Herbert F. Peyser, the "Telegram" 


AS DRAWN BY ALINE FRUHAUF FOR "MUSICAL AMERICA" 


February, 1949 


that the questionnaire might well 
have included an inquiry about the 
reviewing of dance events. In New 
York, except for the Times and the 
Herald Tribune, these are usually 
handled by the music critics. 


HE Buffalo Courier-Express 

reports two full-time music re- 
viewers. In Cleveland, Herbert 
Elwell is active both as music critic 
of the Plain Dealer and as a com- 
poser and teacher of composition; 
he is assisted, when necessary, by 
a member of the paper’s book de- 
partment. On the Cleveland Press, 
Arthur Loesser, the regular critic 
(who is also a well known pianist), 
is sometimes assisted by a column- 
ist “of considerable musical ex- 
perience.” Elmore Bacon is music 
critic and radio and record editor 
of the Cleveland News. The De- 
troit Free Press has one full-time 
music critic. 

In Los Angeles, the Times has 
a full-time music critic, Albert 
Goldberg, and a part-time reviewer. 
On the Examiner, Patterson 
Greene reviews music and drama, 
with the assistance of two other 
members of the editorial staff. 
Owen P. Callin, critic of the Her- 
ald and Express, is also record and 
music critic for the International 
News Service. 

Edward P. Halline triples as 
music and drama critic and staff 
reporter for the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, and reports that he covers be- 
tween sixty and eighty concerts a 
year. In Pittsburgh, Donald Stein- 
first, music critic of the Post-Ga- 
zette, is also engaged in manufac- 
turing. Ralph Lewando is the full- 
time music critic of the Press. Fred 
Lissfelt, who writes the music re- 
views in the Sun-Telegraph, is the 
local correspondent of MusICcAL 
AMERICA and is also professor of 
German and French in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Olin Downes, the “Times” 


In St. Louis, Harry R. Burke 
writes about music, art and books 
for the Globe-Democrat; one as- 
sistant deals with music and fea- 
ture stories, another with jazz and 
night clubs. Thomas B. Sherman 
doubles as music and book editor 
for the Post-Dispatch, which also 
has a reviewer of popular music 
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and records. The Star-Times has 
one editor for art, music, drama 
and books. 

In San Francisco, Alfred Frank- 
enstein and his assistant cover 
music and art for the Chronicle. 
Alexander Fried, of the Examiner, 
also covers art, but notes that he 
is virtually a full-time music critic 
and is recognized as such. The 
News has a full-time music editor, 
Marjory M. Fisher. In Washing- 
ton, the Post has a full-time critic, 
Paul Chandler Hume, and a part- 
time reviewer who is music direc- 


tor of a radio station. The Star 


has a full-time music editor, Alice 
Eversman, and an assistant. On 
the Times-Herald, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn is assisted by a member of 
the staff (feature writer, reporter 
and drama sub-editor) during the 
height of the season. 


‘THIS brings us to Group II. 
Helen Knox Spain is the full 
time art and music critic of the 
Atlanta Journal. In Cincinnati, 
Mrs. Eleanor Bell writes on music, 
records, books and occasional films 
for the Post. Louis John Johnen, 
of the Times-Star, is also a vocal 
teacher and choral conductor. Nor- 
man S. Nadel, of the Columbus 
Citizen, handles music, drama and 
art; he writes that he has had 
about twenty years of music study 
and experience, and that his paper 
is making an effort to use special- 
ists in its various departments “in 
the interest of accuracy and au- 
thority in its editorial content.” 
The Ohio State Journal, also of 
Columbus, has one critic for music 
and drama. 

In Texas, John Rosenfield, 
amusement editor of the Dallas 
Morning News, reports a full-time 
music staff of two. On the Dallas 
Times-Herald the amusements edi- 
tor, Clay Bradley, and two assist- 
ants share music and drama re- 
viewing. “We allot more space to 
music,” he writes, “than to any 
other field, except motion pictures.” 
For the Houston Chronicle music 
criticism is handled by Eleanor 
Wakefield, who also writes on fash- 
ions and women’s features under a 
different by-line, and an assistant 
music critic who is also art and 
drama editor. Hubert Roussel, 
amusement editor of the Houston 
Post, and his assistant deal with 
both music and drama; since 1937, 
this paper has had a daily theater 
arts page -and two pages on Sun- 
days, divided in both cases about 
equally between music and drama. 
Mr. Roussel also says that when 
there is a conflict between a music 
and a drama performance, he se- 
lects the musical program if it is 
one of significance. 

In Denver, the Rocky Mountain 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Religion, Keynote of Federation Meeting 


By 


HE national convention of 

any large organization quite 
: logically reflects the major 
interests and objectives of the ad- 
minstration under whose auspices 
the convention is held. That will 
be in large measure true of the 
25th biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
which will take place in Dallas, 
Texas, from March 27 to April 3. 

Emerging as an official group 
into the inevitable chaos of a post- 
war world, the officers and direc- 
tors chosen at the biennial conven- 
tion two years ago in Detroit were 
confronted with an unusual chal- 
lenge. It was obvious that the war 
had brought the decline in moral 
standards that invariably results 
from a period of crisis. Keyed to 
an intensity of sacrifice by the 
tragic events about them, the peo- 
ples of the victor nations achieved 
great moral heights during the 
war. But with a loosening of ten- 
sion, the pendulum had swung in 
the opposite direction. 

With a clear recognition of this 
fact, the men and women who 
guide the destinies of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 
determined that one of the major 
accents of the current administra- 
tion should be to stimulate a spir- 
itual revival that would bring to 
play in time of peace the same high 
idealism, the same consecration to 
duty, the same loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and self-determi- 
nation that had animated free peo- 
ples during the war. 

That is why our coming conven- 
tion, although it will lack none of 
the colorful entertainment features 
that have characterized the conven- 
tions of the past, will have a par- 
ticularly serious keynote, namely: 
Music, the Handmaiden of Re- 
ligion; Religion, the Handmaiden 
of Peace. That is why, although 
we shall have music, classic and 
romantic, as we have in other 
years, Our convention will open 
with a great religious festival, and 
it is why the programs presented 
by our choral groups will contain 
a generous proportion of that great 
music of the living church that we 
maintain can be one of the fore- 
most stimuluses for the spiritual 
revival to which I have referred. 


ND so, on the evening of March 

27, in the auditorium of the 
First Methodist Church in Dallas, 
we shall begin our 1949 Biennial 
Convention with a program titled 
The Church Comes Singing. This 
has been arranged by our National 
chairman of church music, Alvin 
F. Brightbill, one of the most emi- 
nent hymnologists of the day. 
Massed choirs numbering several 
hundred will participate to the ac- 
companiment not only of organ, 
but in some selections that also in- 
volve trumpets and strings. The 
soloist will be Chloe Owen, a lead- 
ing oratorio soprano. Figuring in 
the program will be the hymn 
selected for March by our hymn of 
the month chairman, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Sterling—Jesus Shall Reign. 
Additional great hymns of the 
Christian faith, such as The 
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Church’s One Foundation, Faith of 
Our Fathers, and others equally 
noble and dignified will also be pre- 
sented. With this concert to sound 
the keynote, we believe that our 
25th biennial convention will be 
launched most auspiciously. 

I have said that, at the outset 
of this administration, our officers 
and directors recognized our obli- 
gations as a great cultural organi- 
zation to dedicate our resources to 
the rekindling of a spiritual flame 
in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple. As a matter of fact we looked 
farther than that. We realized 
that the United States had achieved 
a new position of leadership in the 
world, and that it was imperative 
to make this a moral leadership. 
For this reason we have greatly 
extended our international music 
relations program, seeking through 
gifts of instruments, music and 
music material to help rebuild the 
shattered cultural life of war- 
devastated countries in Europe 
and the Far East. This new direc- 
tive for our organization will like- 
wise have its reflection in the pro- 
gram of the biennial convention. 
On April 1, we shall observe In- 
ternational Day with a “south of 
the border” luncheon at which we 
shall present a Latin-American 
speaker ; and there will be an after- 
noon of music of the Middle Ages 
presented by the Vielle Trio. There 
will also be a forum at which mu- 
sicians of foreign birth will ex- 
press their views as to how Amer- 
ica’s moral leadership, translated 
into musical terms, can accomplish 
the most for the world in which we 
now live. 


N determining to emphasize dur- 

ing this administration the spir- 
itual implications of the great cul- 
tural art we serve, we were fully 
cognizant of the fact that we should 
look far beyond the immediate 
present, that with the youth of to- 
day rests the only assurance of a 
better world tomorrow. Accord- 
ingly, we have strengthened our 
youth programs by adding more 
scholarships that will bring our 
young people into touch with in- 
stitutions of the highest character, 
where they may gain moral as well 
as musical uplift; and also by writ- 
ing into those programs a greater 
emphasis on the moral and the re- 
ligious aspects of music. 

This emphasis will be evident in 
the program for Student Day, 
which will be observed on March 
28 with a student luncheon and a 
forum for the discussion of the 
NFMC’s obligation to young mu- 
sicians, and the obligation of 
young musicians to extend in kind 
to the young people of other coun- 
tries some of the privileges and 
opportunities they enjoy. Winning 
compositions in our young com- 
posers’ contest will be presented, 
and there will also be a program 
of opera’ excerpts presented by a 
Trinity University group. 

Junior Day will be observed on 
April 2, with morning and after- 
noon programs. A massed chorus 
and orchestra of young people will 
be presented, and prize-winning 


compositions written by juniors 
will be heard. Roy V. Bogas, a 
young California pianist who won 
the 1948 Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Junior Scholarship, will be a solo- 
ist, and a program will be given by 
the Apollo Boys Choir of Dallas, 
one of the best known of the feder- 
ated youth groups. 

As has been said, although the 
keynote of the convention will be 
deeply serious, it will not be with- 
out its lighter interludes. Menus 
and decorations typical of the 
various sections of Texas will char- 
acterize the luncheons and banquet, 
each of which is in charge of a dif- 
ferent district of the Texas Federa- 
tion. Because delegates are always 
so eager to see what the conven- 
tion city has to offer and rarely are 
free from business sessions to sat- 
isfy their curiosity, we have set 
aside March 30 as Dallas Play 
Day. A visit to Antique Row, a 
tour of Dallas gardens, and a tea 
at the Dallas Country Club will oc- 
cupy the day. In the evening, a 
massed chorus under the direction 
of the joint chairmen of the choral 
committee, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Kendrick, will sing, and Eunice 
Podis, pianist, Young Artist Audi- 
tion winner of 1945, will be the 
soloist. 


T= formal opening of the con- 
vention, on March 28 at the Fair 
Park Auditorium, will restore the 
traditional parade of states, omitted 
from recent conventions. Music 
will be furnished by the Southern 
Methodist University Symphonic 
Band, and Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists, will appear in recital. 

On March 29, the phenomenal 
growth of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs during the bi- 
ennium will be featured at a lunch- 
eon, which will be followed by a 
program given by NFMC award 
winners, including Donald Gramm, 
bass-baritone, winner of the Paul 
Lavalle award in 1947. Alan Lomax, 
folk song authority, will deliver an 
address. The National President 
will be the major speaker at the 
formal banquet in the evening, and 
Polyna Stoska, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, will be the soloist. 

William E. Doty, who is dean of 
Fine Arts at the University of 
Texas, will speak at the luncheon on 
March 31. Ida Krehm, pianist, who 
won the Young Artist Auditions in 
1937, will play. A music in hos- 
pitals program presided over by the 
new chairman of this department, 
Mrs. Hartwig Dierks, will follow, 
and after this will come a round- 
table supper for the department, 
with psychiatric and medical ex- 
perts as speakers. 

On April 1, the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Antal Do- 
rati, will present a program which 
will include William Schuman’s 
Symphony No. 6; the composer 
will be in the audience. On April 
2, Mack Harrell, baritone, and 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, Young 
Artist Auditions winner in 1941, 
will present a program. On April 3, 
the convention will close with the 
traditional white breakfast. There 
will be selections by choral groups, 








Merrill Chase 
Mrs. Royden J. Keith, president of the 


National Federation of Music Clubs 
and by the Tucson Boy’s Choir, 
and an address by John Finley 
Williamson, director of the’ West- 
minster Choir, will complete the 
program. The Young Artist Au- 
ditions, which have been held in 
New York City in recent years, 
will be restored to the convention 
program with elimination hearings 
on March 29 and 30, and finals on 
March 31. 

Twenty-two choral groups and 
many speakers will lend interest to 
the program. Among the latter are 
William Schuman, president of the 
Juilliard School; Sigmund Spaeth, 
the Federation’s chairman of Mo- 
tion Picture Music and Radio; 
Mme. Irma Labastille, authority on 
Latin-American affairs; Antal Do- 
rati, conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony; David Sternberg, Dean of 
the School of Music of Baylor Uni- 
versity; Alton O’Steen of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama; John Rosen- 
field, music critic of the Dallas 
Morning News; Alvin F. Bright- 
bill, chairman of Church Music; 
John Finley Williamson; and the 
Federation president. 


At this is by way of a preface 
to extending an invitation to 
all music-minded people who share 
our interests and our ideals to join 
with us in celebrating the passage 
of a new music milestone, the 25th 
biennial convention of America’s 
oldest national volunteer musical 
organization. That as wide a pub- 
lic as possible may enjoy this event, 
we have fixed an overall fee of 
$13.40, which covers the registra- 
tion fee and admission to all the 
concerts and other special events, 
exclusive of luncheons and banquet. 
These tickets may be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Ada Holding 
Miller, 28 Everett Avenue, Provi- 
dence 6, Rhode Island. 

Starting from the National Pres- 
ident’s home city, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs is op- 
erating a special convention train 
which will arrive in Dallas at 9 a.m. 
on March 27. Delegations from 
East and West will join the special 
at Chicago and St. Louis, traveling 
to those concentration points on 
through sleepers. 

In order to extend our friendly 
contacts with other countries, there 
will be a post-convention tour to 
Mexico City, leaving Dallas at 4 
P.M., April 3, and departing from 
Mexico City at 7 P.M., April 11. 
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HE image that rises in the 

minds of most people at the 

ment of the term “Music 
Library” is that of a room—or a 
corner of a room—in a little grey 
stone building, set in a wide lawn 
either in the town square or on 
some adjacent street. The building 
had been given to the town by some 
internationally known philanthrop- 
ist or by a wealthy local figure, 
with the expectation that the town 
would keep it going and supply suf- 
ficient funds to pay the staff and 
buy new books. 

Unfortunately, the town council- 
men usually were substantial citi- 
zens with property and nice bank 
accounts, and naturally they did not 
wish to tax their fellow townsmen 
(or themselves) any more than was 
necessary; and as a result, the 
rates were kept as low as it was 
feasible to keep them. The council- 
men had themselves managed to 
grow up and prosper without the 
benefit of a public library, and al- 
though, in the abstract, most of 
them thought a public library 
brought credit to the town and was 
a fine thing to have, they also 
realized that the town had a plenti- 
ful supply of maiden ladies who 
would be glad to serve as librarians 
at anything from five to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year, and that it was 
therefore ridiculous to pay more. 

Not infrequently, they were per- 
fectly right; and many a famous 
man can look back to a pleasantly 
shrewd, if somewhat wundernour- 
ished, elderly librarian who has in- 
fluenced his life profoundly. But 
usually this was merely a matter 
of chance, and certainly there was 






The Plight of Our Country’s Libraries 


Budgets Are “‘Bad for Books 
and Impossible for Music”; 
All of Us Must Share Blame 


By RICHARD S. HILL 


to guarantee that the chance was a 
good one. 

The type of librarian the system 
tended to engage worked further 
to the advantage of the town’s 
treasury. Long before, in her private 
life, she had learned to do with- 
out luxuries—the sort of things, in 
other words, that most of her 
neighbors would have considered 
necessities. Thus when she was ap- 
pointed librarian and found that 
her budget for new books was 
ridiculously small, she simply con- 
tinued to acquiesce, with hardly a 
thought of rectifying the situation. 
She had no political pull with 
which to influence the councilmen, 
and her social position seldom 
brought her into effective relation- 
ships with the town’s wealthy citi- 
zens, from whom she might have 
begged gifts for the library. If the 
members of the town council felt 
that one book looked very much 
like another, and that therefore the 
original bequest of three to five 
thousand volumes ought to serve 
any real need—particularly _ if 
“adequate care” were taken of the 
books—then there was little she 
could do (she and the situation be- 
ing the way they were) but spread 





















hundred dollars as thinly and wide- 
ly as possible. 


‘THis may sound like an exag- 

gerated picture, but statistics 
show that it is still only too life- 
like. The Office of Education in 
the Federal Security Agency is- 
sued a report in its twelfth Bul- 
letin for 1947 on Public Library 
Statistics, 1944-45. The report esti- 
mates that there are 7,408 public 
library systems in the continental 
United States, and gives figures 
about the workings of 6,026 of 
these libraries, from which reports 
were received. For our present 
purpose, we need only examine the 
figures on what the libraries spend 
for new books and periodicals each 
year. The report gives totals for 
each state, but detailed figures for 
only approximately 350 libraries in 
cities of 25,000 and above. The sub- 
joined map shows graphically the 
findings of the report. The amounts 
available for purchase of books and 
periodicals and the average per 
capita expenditure for the larger 
and smaller communities are given 
for each state. 

Only ten libraries in the entire 








budgets of $100,000 a year or more. 
3elow these top ten institutions, 
the rate at which the budgets fall 
off is rapid. Only 125 communi- 
ties with populations of more than 
25,000 have libraries that spend as 
much as $10,000 a year for new 
books and periodicals of all sorts. 

At the other end, the picture is 
not as edifying. In sixteen states— 
Alabama, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North and South Dakota, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin—with a total popu- 
lation of 14,322,574, half the en- 
tire population is served by 2,076 
libraries whose budgets average 
$397 per year. The answer is per- 
fectly clear. If you want an ade- 
quately stocked library to use, get 
yourself born in a large city, since 
the town fathers of smaller com- 
munities have demonstrated too 
often that they will not raise the 
taxes one penny to make up for 
the fewer citizens available for 
paying taxes, and that you can 
therefore expect only token serv- 
ice and good intentions from most 
small libraries. 

With an over-all budget of even 
a $1,000 a year, it takes an amaz- 
ingly ingenious librarian to make 
it suffice for the bare essentials of 
new magazines, recent fiction, his- 
tory, popular non-fiction and some 
essential new editions of stand- 
ard titles. Periodicals usually take 
10 per cent of the total budget. 
This would leave only $900 to be 
spread over the 9,897 new books 
and new editions which were listed 
in Publishers’ Weekly last year. 
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WHAT LIBRARIES SPEND ON BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Budgets differ so markedly for libraries in smaller communities and in larger ones that figures for both are given. The top figures in Roman type are for 
libraries in communities of over 25,000; the lower figures in italic type are for smaller communities. In both cases the first figure in parentheses indi- 
cates the number of libraries in its class in the state; the next figure is the average amount spent by those libraries on books and periodicals in one 
year; the last figure shows the amount in cents (usually in tenths of a cent) that each citizen served by those particular libraries must pay in taxes 
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in which we live, musical train- 

ing is undergoing something of 
the metastasis which is afflicting 
other fields. It will be not unprofit- 
able, therefore, to take a glance at 
an earlier period, and to make a 
comparative survey of the educa- 
tion meted out to music students, 
and of the results which were ex- 
pected to accrue to it. This, per- 
haps, can be done best for the pur- 
poses of this article by taking my 
own experience as a pattern of for- 
mer methods. 

It will be necessary to explain, 
as a preliminary, that what formed 
the actual basis of later musical 
training was given me in England, 
where I lived with my _ parents. 
The violin was my principal in- 
strument, and I studied with 
Jacques Rosenthal, a pupil of 
Léonard at the Brussels Conserva- 
toire. In my own mind, which 
differed from my father’s, com- 
position should have been my chief 
objective. As my progress on the 
violin had reached a stage in which 
further development under other 
teaching appeared to be necessary, 
my father took me—I was then 
about sixteen years of age—to play 
for Joseph Joachim. 

That master was regarded in 
England and Germany as_ the 
greatest living violinist. He did 
not appear so to the youthful fid- 
dler who was to perform for him; 
who regarded his tone as scratchy, 
and his intonation far from secure. 
The glamor enveloping an artist 
who had evoked the admiration of 
Mendelssohn forty years _ before, 
and who was a bosom friend of the 
Schumanns and Johannes Brahms, 
was dispelled in my young mind 
by the evidences of present violin- 
istic disintegration. However, par- 
ental pressure took me to St. 
James’ Hall, London, where 
Joachim had been playing; and, 
after I had performed a concerto 
and part of one of the solo sonatas 
by Bach, the verdict was given— 
further training in Germany. My 
father suggested interrogatively 
the Conservatorium of Cologne as 
the institution in which to obtain 
it. Joachim heartily endorsed it. 


] N this period of flux and change 


M* sister previously had closed 
a brilliant piano studentship 
at the Cologne institution, and, by 
a process of rather questionable 
ratiocination, its authorities came 
to the conclusion that her brother 
must be equally remarkable. It 
was at this conservatory that the 
solid system of musical education, 
common to most other German 
institutions of its kind, was dis- 
pensed. The fees for instruction 
at Cologne were exceedingly mod- 
erate. But before candidates could 
be permitted to enter, they were 
subjected to a preliminary exami- 
nation, to discover whether they 
possessed sufficient ability to make 
it worth while to enter them on the 
books. This was rather hard on 
prospective students who came 
from distant places, and were re- 
jected upon arrival at Cologne. 
I remember one such aspirant, who 
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returned, aiter much weeping, to 
Baltimore. 

The tone of most of the teach- 
ing took its character from that of 
the director, Franz Willner. The 
latter, surely, was the most austere 
and exacting of any musician hold- 
ing such a position. I never saw 
him smile in all my experience as 
a student, but most students—and 
also faculty members—often saw 
him frown. His sense of discipline 
was so stringent that, at an orches- 
tral rehearsal, the first cellist, an 
exceptionally talented pupil, was 
summarily expelled because he told 
a lie in endeavoring to explain why 
he had failed to appear at the re- 
hearsal a week before. Expulsions 
also were probable if lessons were 
missed or unprepared, or if the di- 
rector had had his attention 
brought to over-free behavior be- 
tween male and female students. 

A curious circumstance, in con- 
nection with fibbing, occurred in 
my case. I had been told to bring 
a fugue to one of the teachers in 
the theory department, but I had 
been saddled with so much other 
work that, an hour before the class 
was to meet, my fugue had not yet 
been written. Sitting disconsolate 
in my room with a sorry prospect 
in front of me, I was visited by a 
fellow pupil—a Scottish violinist— 
who, observing my dejection, and 
learning the cause of it, informed 
me cheerily that he possessed an 
ancient volume of polyphonic pieces 
(including fugues), and that he 
could run over to his boarding 
house and bring it to me, so that a 
particularly splendid fugal example 
could be copied out and presented 
to the professor with the confident 
expectation that a summa cum 
laude would result. 


‘THIS gave me pause, not, I re- 
gret to say, by reason of any 
moral scruples, but by my realiza- 
tion of almost certain dismissal if 
the teacher happened to recognize 
a fugue by someone else. There 
was not, however, much else to do, 
so my friend hurried over to his 
rooms and returned with a volume 
yellow with age, from which I 
picked a fugue that had been tran- 
scribed from one of Mozart’s 
numerous masses. When I had 
hurriedly transferred it to music 
paper, I handed it in half an hour 
later to the teacher. This grim- 
faced theorist glared for a moment 
at his now panic-stricken pupil, 
who wished the floor would open 
and swallow him, and then, draw- 
ing a red pencil from his pocket, 
angrily made a cross from the four 
corners of the music sheet, threw 
my poor example across the table, 
and shouted, “If you can’t write a 


. better fugue than that, don’t bring 


An incident of this nature, was 
not likely to be kept a secret from 
the student body, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that the Herr Pro- 
fessor was an egregious ass. The 
explanation did not occur to us 
until long after. Mozart and his 


transcriber, or both, had been 
blandly remiss in adhering to the 
ironclad rules of fugal composition, 
as these were laid down by the 
Conservatory of Cologne. My 
fugue was to have been a three- 
voice one; the transcription some- 
times burgeoned into seven or 
eight parts in stressful moments. 


OME words now as to the 
course of study in those far-off 

days. The weekly classes for a vio- 
linist comprised two lessons a week 
in the principal instrument; one 
lesson in piano; one lesson in ad- 
vanced harmony and harmonic an- 
alysis; one in counterpoint, canon 
and fugue; one in composition; one 
in orchestration; one in score-read- 
ing; one in musical form; two 
chamber music practices; and two 
orchestral rehearsals—the first for 
strings, the second for full orches- 
tra. There also was one choral 
class (which meant reading at 
sight, and what the French call 
solfége); one in the history of 
music; and one in musical dicta- 
tion. In addition to this weekly 
regimen of study, the orchestral 
students were obliged in the spring- 
time to make a pilgrimage, carry- 
ing their instruments and music 
stands, to the Flora Theater, some 
distance from the city, where re- 
hearsals and performances of acts 
from operas were undertaken. 

Nor was that all. Every. stu- 
dent was required to be present at 
rehearsals of the professional Gir- 
zenich Orchestra, directed by Wiill- 
ner, and to sign his or her name 
in a book as proof of attendance. It 
was a curious circumstance that 
occasionally several of the signa- 
tures seemed to be exactly alike. 

It was all to the good that this 
necessity for hearing much fine 
music was so stressed. Not only 
did we assimilate a large part of 
the symphonic literature in the 
course of a year or two, but we 
were encouraged to go to per- 
formances at the opera house, 


where special low-priced tickets 
were available to us. I saw Gold- 
mark’s richly scored Queen of 


Sheba six times, but that partly 
was because at the first perform- 
ance I became desperately enam- 
ored of Fraulein Sophie Traub- 
mann, who sang the role of Sula- 
mith. It still interests me to re- 
member that Gustav Jensen, in the 
course of a class in harmonic analy- 
sis, was properly shocked when, on 
asking me which opera I admired 
the most of several that had been 
heard in the course of a month (a 
list that had included Beethoven’s 
Fidelio and Wagner’s Rienzi), I 
artlessly blurted out that Nessler’s 
Der Trompeter von Sakkingen 
seemed best of all. 

The American student of today, 
who takes his artistic develop- 
ment more easily, well may won- 
der how it was possible for his pre- 
cursors to attend so many classes 
and prepare assignments for them 
all. The answer, of course, is that 






Joseph Joachim, celebrated nineteenth- 
century violinist, a friend of Brahms 


some of the subjects required no 
home labor—the orchestral and 
chamber music classes, and those 
in sight-singing and score-reading, 
—and it was possible to skip some, 
later providing the teacher with a 
sufficient excuse. Hard work en- 
tailed by other classes, and pres- 
ent inability to be in evidence at 
this one, was an insult and not an 
alibi. But Prussian officialdom, 
often a strange combination of bru- 
tality and sentimental lenity, gen- 
erally could be depended on for 
compassion if, for instance, a 
grandmother or other relative was 
declared to be newly defunct, or if 
a student had become engaged to 
be married. The mortality among 
grandmothers must have seemed 
remarkable to some of the pro- 
fessors, but deathbed scenes occa- 
sionally were made so moving by 
this student or that, that the pro- 
fessorial eyes would be bedimmed 
with tears, and spectacles had to 
be taken off and wiped. 


[N my own case, a good deal of 
piano practice was spared, owing 
to the insistence of my teacher, 
Ernst Heuser, that slow perform- 
ance was the secret of success. 
As the result of this adagissimo 
method of taking their piano in- 
struction, most of Herr Heuser’s 
pupils, who had to adopt the piano 
as a Nebenfach, or subsidiary sub- 
ject, never bothered to practice, 
but read their music at sight when 
they took their lessons. It is cer- 
tain that most of them—including 
me—regretted later that they had 
been so foolish. 

The peculiar excellencies and de- 
fects of the teaching at the Cologne 
Conservatorium were shared by 
most other German institutions of 
musical training, as I learned by 
conversations with students in 
them, who happened to be passing 
through the Rhenish city. A mili- 
taristic system of discipline re- 
sulted, at least, in the circumstance 
that every pupil who survived— 
except, to be sure, Herr Heuser’s— 
was compelled to labor hard and 
long. Those who did not were 
quickly dropped; for the making 
of large profits from students’ fees 
at that time never occurred to the 


business managements of the 
schools. Later, it would seem, it 
did. 


School discipline involved morals 
as well as music; and _ there 


(Continued on page 299) 
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Reiner Leads Brilliant Salome Revival | 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


ITH the revival of Richard 

Strauss’ Salome (given, ac- 

cording to a bad American 
habit, as part of a double bill, and 
consorted, in this instance, with 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi) the 
Metropolitan on February 4 provid- 
ed something like a new shiver. The 
debuts of a singing actress from 
Vienna, whose coming was pre- 
ceded by exuberant reports, and of 
an eminent conductor, translated to 
the opera house after long and dis- 
tinguished service on the symphonic 
platform, supplied the more tangible 
elements of the occasion. How- 
ever, Salome itself, well done or 
even less well, remains an experi- 
ence out of the ordinary in this 
country, where, more than forty 
years after its first New York hear- 
ing, it continues to wear an aura of 
sensation definitely associated with 
the silly scandals of a bygone age. 
Hence it was not altogether sur- 
prising that a tension gripped the 
enormous audience from the first, 
and that an electrically charged at- 
mosphere pervaded the theater. 
When the curtain fell, the assem- 
blage burst into an ovation, with 
shouts and shrill whistlings supple- 
menting the thunderous applause, in 
a demonstration that lasted more 
than fifteen minutes. It was a thor- 
oughly spectacular evening, and it 
had many qualities of quite unac- 
customed merit. 

The new soprano is Ljuba We- 
litsch, the new conductor Fritz 
Reiner, actualiy a veteran of many 
years and fruitful accomplishments. 
Mme. Welitsch, born in Bulgaria, 
has been since the recent war one 
of the chief luminaries of the Vienna 
State Opera and the Covent Garden 
Opera in London. Those who heard 
her in Vienna seemed to agree that 
she excels any other recent acquisi- 
tions that institution can boast, and 
her success in London, as Salome, 
Aida, and Musetta, has been enor- 





"Get thee behind me! | hear the beating of the wings of the angel of death!" 
warns Jokanaan (Joel Berglund) as Salome (Liuba Welitsch) falls on her 
knees in amorous supplication. Narraboth (Brian Sullivan) is horrified 


of the scale struck me, in the main, 
as lacking body and _ resonance. 
Whether the soprano adopts a kind 
of petulant, infantile quality of tone 
to indicate that the daughter of 
Herodias is the mere child legend 
claims her to have been or whether 
this is a fundamental aspect of her 
singing one can only decide when 
she assumes other roles. 

I am not prepared to say that the 
Salome of Miss Welitsch stands 
wholly on a plane, dramatically 
or psychologically with Salomes I 
have witnessed in this country and 
in Europe. It does not, to my think- 
ing, equal that of Mary Garden; or 
of Geneviéve Vix (at the Paris 
Opéra), whose business in the scene 
with the head was, without excep- 
tion, the frankest expression I ever 
saw on a stage. Striking, engross- 
ing and, indeed, admirable as the 
newcomer showed herself in the 
role she had conceived and elab- 
orated with intelligence and re- 


upper part of her body were encased 
and the colors she wore ought to 
furnish material for abundant chat- 
ter. How she did the dance I pre- 
fer to leave to my colleagues of our 
ballet department. Anyhow, Vienna 
appears once more to have sent us 


an artist who will, it seems more 
than probable, become town talk. 
Few newcomers in many years have 
so completely conquered their first 
audience or harvested such a tumul- 
tuous and protracted acclaim. She 
is a fascinating theater personality 
and, beyond all question, one of the 
year’s finds. 

In this ovation all other partici- 
pants in the representation were 
made to share—and with ample rea- 
son. It is long since the Metropoli- 
tan has offered a performance so 
well prepared, so closely knit, so 
progressively powerful, in which 
the various departments were so 
smoothly co-ordinated and details 
took their place so effortlessly in 
the general scheme. The stage di- 
rection had a red-letter night of it, 
and Herbert Graf has done almost 
nothing better at this theater. 

The indisposition of Herbert 
Janssen compelled a change of cast, 
whereby the duties of Jokanaan 
fell to Joel Berglund, whose per- 
formance was that of a seasoned 
artist. He sang the music with 
smooth, resonant tones and orotund 
utterance, though one might have 
asked for more hardness and aus- 
terity in his demeanor. Max 
Lorenz presented an exceptionally 


(Continued on page 262) 








Welitsch Sings 


JUBA WELITSCH made her 
second appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan on Feb. 9, in the title role 
of Verdi’s Aida. Attracted by the 
sensational reports of Miss We- 
litsch’s debut as Salome five days 
earlier, the standees—always a 
barometer of the drawing power of 
a leading singer—began to gather 
several hours before curtain time. 
The part of Aida provided oppor- 


First Aida 


was magnificent; her voice cut 
sharply through chorus and orches- 
tra, and furnished the brilliant top 
the music requires. Elsewhere, she 
was best in passages that were loud 
and agitated—with the single ex- 
ception of some blandishing phrases 
in the Nile Scene duet with Ra- 
dames. She sang both her arias 
much too fast, and gave the impres- 
sion of being so much interested in 


: tunities for assessing some aspects the words that she tried to deliver 
. mows. source, she was never, it appeared Ff Miss Welitsch’s craft that were them like an actress on the speak- 
: to me, the mysterious woman of the jot brought to light in Salome, ing stage—at a considerable sacri- 
) S the Judean headhuntress, East. I missed in her impersona- which js, after all, a specialized fice of musical values. In sum total, 
: Miss Welitsch proved imme- tion the sultry undertones of the undertaking, and, for the singing her singing, despite supremely effec- 
’ diately that she has theater talents part, even as I missed certain other actress who can cope with it at all, tive moments, covered a far more 
1 of undeniable thrust, a communica- Phases of expressiveness. I felt  comething of a sure-fire role. In constricted range of color, dynam- 
. tive personality and other traits of something of the soubrette in Miss Ajiga, the vocalist cannot rely upon ics, and expression than we have 
4 unflagging interest. To the eye she Welitsch’s performance, which was the collaboration of a sumptuous come to expect from our best Aidas 
1 is a fascinating apparition — with accentuated by various features Of (+chestra to make her tone sound in years past. 
her mass of flaming copper red hair, her singing no less than by the al- well; and the actress is less amply Her acting was similarly one- 
4 her searching glance, and her mo- Ost Gumengmng saite on her face supplied with useful materials by sided. When the situation was ex- 
e bility ; her entrance in the first min- during the early part of the opera. her Jibrettist, but must discover for cited, so that she could move or 
y utes of the opera was breath-taking. herself, in a rather stilted story, gesticulate, she was generally com- 
f In some ways she reminds me of ET her action by the cistern, those elements which will permit manding. When she stood still, 
y Maria Jeritza in an earlier day. after Jokanaan has repulsed, and her to create a consistent and be- much of her magnetism vanished. 
n There are vocal features which to cursed her, was most imaginatively lievable character. It should be pointed out, however, 
* me evoke that flamboyant artist conceived and vividly executed. Without diminishing the initial that unlike her colleagues in the 
Z when she first came among us— Here the sinister brooding after she enthusiasm for Miss Welitsch’s ar- cast, she listened when other people 
4 particularly the upper half of her had circled, like some thwarted resting personality, her first ap- sang. 
voice, where the tones have a very panther, the prophet’s place of con- pearance as Aida enabled her hear- The others in the performance, 
i bright and somewhat metallic qual- finement, conveyed the first glim- ers to define the character and scope all of whom had sung in this opera 
oe ity of considerable vitality and an  merings of her sanguinary purpose. of her gifts, rather than merely to earlier in the season, were Blanche 
d impact that enables the singer to There was shrewd calculation in exult in their flamboyance. As a Thebom, as Amneris; Frederick 
bs override many of the heaviest dy- the build-up of this effect, no doubt, vocalist, she is somewhat less than Jagel, as Radames; Frank Guar- 
8 namics and to penetrate the densest but it was carried out with complete perfect, though among the singers rera, ¢ s Amonasro ; Jerome Hines, 
1 textures of Strauss’ sumptuous or- spontaneity. On the other hand, at the Metropolitan not even Helen as Ramfis; Philip Kinsman, as the 
1€ chestration. I did not find in these the awful reiteration of “Ich will Traubel has a more assured method King of Egypt; Thelma Votipka, 
- tones a warmth or a variety of color den Kopf des Jochanaan” did: not, of tone production. as the Priestess; and Paul Franke, 
it and expressive modulation at her I thought, communicate to the full But in Verdi’s music many nu- as the Messenger. Emil Cooper 
debut; the most sensitive nuances its devastating and implacable fear- ances of color and phrasing lay conducted with a constantly discon- 
- she accomplished in this respect fulness. outside Miss Welitsch’s technical ‘certing lack of sympathy for the 





were heard in the apostrophe to the 
head of Jokanaan. The lower part 
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Miss Welitsch was beautifully at- 
tired. The jewels in which the 






powers, or else outside her interest. 
In the massed ensemble scenes she 


integrity and beauty of the score. 
Ceci, SMITH 
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Chopin’s Influence on ‘Two Liszt Etudes 


IRTUALLY every Liszt 

scholar will swear on _ his 

oath that the influence of 
Chopin upon his friend amounted 
to less than nothing. But Schu- 
mann, and along with him all the 
biographers of the Polish master, 
holds an opposite opinion. To me, 
it seems only natural to suppose 
that two geniuses, intimately asso- 
ciated with one another, would 
have much of value to offer each 
other, even though each pursued 
his own separate artistic course. 

In this article I shall examine 
two pairs of études by Chopin and 
Liszt, all four of which are in F 
minor, in an effort to discover the 
features the parallel works of 
Chopin and Liszt, in each case, 
possess in common. First, how- 
ever, a few preliminary words are 
necessary to provide a point of 
departure. 

The étude, as Chopin and Liszt 
understood the type, was a Roman- 
tic conception. It deliberately 
broke through the expressive con- 
finement of those earlier exercises 
whose purpose was wholly prac- 
tical, and sought to achieve an 
emotional meaning sufficient to 
align it with the new lyricism of 
the nocturnes, impromptus, and 
preludes. It was in the strange, 
rich first half of the nineteenth 
century that the étude became spir- 
itualized—the epoch that comprised 
the last years of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, and Goethe; the brief lives of 
Poe, Byron, and Shelley; the rise 
and fa'l of Napoleon; and the main 
artistic development of Schumann, 
Berlioz, Mendelssohn, Balzac, Del- 
acroix, and others who never cease 
to solicit our memory. 


HOPIN and Liszt were born but 

a yeat apart. Utterly dissimilar 

in nature, yet close to one another, 
they represented two poles of the 
same universe. Liszt was extra- 
verted, happy when he was excess- 
ive, intent upon enlarging his own 
dimensions to equal those of the 
world; Chopin was sickly, intro- 
verted, desirous of concentrating 
the world within himself. Liszt’s 
mind was open to all contemporary 
currents of literature, philosophy, 
and humanistic thought; Chopin 
obstinately set his mind against 
everything except his own art. A 
Romantic narcissist, Chopin nev- 
ertheless possessed the classicist’s 
love for clear forms and harmoni- 
ous proportions. Liszt, as eclectic 
as a man of the Renaissance, be- 
longed to the Romantic period by 
virtue of his need for unfettered 
individual expression; his search 
after passion for passion’s sake, 
color for color’s sake; his desire to 
fuse music with poetry; and, in the 
technique of musical composition, 
his constant chromaticism, Chopin, 
too, made use of chromatic har- 
mony, but in a natural and spon- 
taneous fashion, as an element that 
was an organic part of his musical 
creation. He never employed chro- 
maticism in order to destroy the 
foundations of tonality or of the 
forms based upon this foundation. 
The pursuit of technical ends 
never kept Chopin from speaking 


from the heart. With Liszt, on 


the other hand, every ideal found 
its expression in technical or me- 
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chanical feats, for he possessed 
in surpassing measure a love of 
risk and combat. By reconstruct- 
ing in imagination the style of 
Liszt’s legendary performances, it 
is possible to understand that the 
central fact of Liszt’s music was 
that it was not “written” music, 
but music to be played. Its effec- 
tiveness resulted from his manipu- 
lations of sonorous masses for 
their purely sensual values, a 
process that concealed, even during 
its very performance, any human 
significance the music possessed. 
Liszt made an incredible impres- 
sion on the masses, for his listeners 
themselves experienced the same 
sense of liberation the composer 
made manifest in his music on 
those volcanic evenings. 

What, then, resulted from the 


.association of the artistic indi- 


vidualities of Chopin and Liszt? 
Let us look for data. Can such a 
coincidence as the choice of the 
common key of F minor provide 
dependable evidence of any rela- 
tionship between the études of the 
two composers? Mere chance, or 
certain technical necessities, might 
readily have determined the choice 
in each case. But if we can also 
discover other, more profound, sim- 
ilarities, this apparent coincidence 
may take on real significance. 


L=! us examine Chopin’s Etude, 
Op. 10, No. 9, and Liszt’s 
Etude d’Execution Transcendante, 
No. 10. Certain resemblances are 
immediately apparent. From the be- 
ginning, the same stormy atmo- 
sphere pervades both pieces; de- 
spair hurls itself against constantly 
increasing obstacles; motives in 
panting rhythm dominate both 
works. Chopin’s time-signature is 
6/8; Liszt uses 2/4, but, like Cho- 
pin employs a triplet figure which, 
for all practical purposes, creates 
the same impression. The Chopin 
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étude opens with three intervals of 
the second, followed by an upward 
leap of a sixth and a vertical de- 
scent to a note a fourth below the 
pitch on which the piece began. 
(See Figure 1) 

In the Liszt Etude, three similar 
intervals of the second are also fol- 
lowed by an upward skip of a sixth. 
The melodic line, however, is more 
broken; the motive turns back up- 
on itself, as though a power 
stronger than its own were push- 
ing it from outside. (See Figure 


When Chopin repeats the initial 
phrase, he transforms the sixth 
into an octave. The end of the 
descent occurs on a higher note, 
and a little farther on. (See Fig- 
ure 3) 

Liszt likewise changes the sixth 
into an octave, but the end of the 
phrase is abrupt, the upward leap 
violent (See Figure 4). This 
contraction into a smaller space 
corresponds to the quickening of 
note values in the Chopin phrase 
(Figure 3). 

In the seventeenth measure of 
the Transcendental Etude a melodic 
design appears which is clearly in- 
spired by Chopin (See Figure 5). 
This figuration is found only in the 
second edition, dated 1839, eight 
years after the first meeting of 
Liszt and Chopin. 

But there are still further evi- 
dences. Liszt constructs the be- 
ginning of the second theme from 
four repeated notes, following by a 
drop of a minor second (See Fig- 
ure 6). The same four repeated 
notes and the same drop also oc- 
cur in Chopin. (See Figure 7) 

All this evidence deserves atten- 
tion. Not that I wish to accuse 
Liszt of plagiarism; it is easy to 
find reminiscences of other com- 
poser’s works and seemingly bor- 
rowed passages in the works of al! 
the most individual composers. But 
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it is interesting here to catch a 
glimpse of the process of assimila- 
tion which constantly takes place 
in the subconscious of a musician 
of genius. The essential point is 
not the way in which his ideas 
coincide with the works of others, 
but the ways in which they differ. 
Thus Liszt links his second theme 
directly to the tormented phrases 
of the beginning, repeating and am- 
plifying them. Chopin, by con- 
trast, employs a bridge passage 
which leads from the first theme 
into the second with altogether ad- 
mirable psychological logic. The 
thought of Liszt expresses itself 
naturally in vast, monumental 
terms, while that of Chopin is close- 
knit, sober, and intense. 

Liszt employs procedures of de- 
velopment derived from classical 
practices, reworking all the mate- 
rials previously given exposition. At 
the height of the development, he 
launches a three-measure sequence 
of chromatic chords, of completely 
Romantic character (See Figure 
8). The broken chords spead out 
over the keyboard, forcing their 
way down into the darkness of the 
bass register, and building to a 
tempestous climax, which makes it 
necessary for the recapitulation to 
follow. 


HOPIN’S recapitulation takes 

place simply. After four meas- 
ures in which the initial rhythmic 
motive is combined with an element 
of the second theme, the latter ap- 
pears in F minor, as if to place a 
seal upon its submission to its des- 
tiny. The following measures rise 
questioningly, but descend again, 
vanquished; and the work ends 
with a little phrase, triple piano, 
that is heartbreaking in its sweet, 
crystalline clarity. 

Liszt deploys the resources of 
his second theme in a wholly the- 
atrical fashion. The four-note fig- 
ure proliferates, until the D flat is 
hammered out twenty-one times 
before the music is allowed to 
move on to some dramatic synco- 
pations marked “disperato” (See 
ligure 9). Even the final modula- 
tion to F minor does not lead to a 
quiet solution, for the etude ends 
with a stretto which rushes toward 
a fortissimo explosion. For 182 
measures, Liszt has remained with- 
in a single rnood. In only 67 meas- 
ures, Chopin seems to have made 
the complete round of his exist- 
ence; and after the last note, we are 
filled with that special calm we feel 
only when some great, and perhaps 
tragic, event has reached true ful- 
filment. 

A brief chronological survey will 
serve to round out the comparison 
of these études. Liszt twice revised 
the original text, published by 
Boisselot at Marseilles in 1826. The 
1826 version contains no trace 
whatever of the panting motives or 
the other Chopinesque passages. The 
second theme does not appear at all, 
though its tonality is already pres- 
ent. The second edition appeared 
in 1839. It was prepared in 1837 
and 1838 at Lake Como, under the 
already watchful eye of Mme. 
D’Agoult. Liszt had now known 
Chopin for seven years—since 
1831. Allied to Liszt’s étude by its 

(Continued on page 164) 
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66 VERBODY talks about 
kK, the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it.” 
This famous cliché, commonly at- 
tributed to Mark Twain, was ac- 
tually written many years ago by 
his contemporary, colleague, and 
friend, Charles Dudley Warner, 
But whether by Mark Twain or 
Warner, this remark can today be 
revised and made more timely: 
“Everybody talks about the opera, 
but nobody seems to know what to 
do about it.” Having perused many 
columns of witty, sour, pertinent, 
ind impertinent remarks about 
opera in general and the Metro- 
politan in particular, I feel that I 
have as much right as the others, 
nd perhaps in some ways a little 
ore reason, to add my bit to the 
discussion. 

I have before me three recent dis- 
‘ussions—Billy Rose’s piece in 
Collier’s, Opera Through Rose- 
Colored Glasses; Howard Taub- 
man’s article, Why Opera Should 
Not Pay, in the Sunday magazine 
ection of the New York Times; 
and Virgil Thomson’s financial 
analysis of the Metropolitan’s 
plight, Money and the Met, on the 
Sunday music page of the New 
York Herald Tribune. These three 
irticles present such a mixture of 
facts and fancies, arguments and 
contradictions, practical and im- 
practical suggestions, and behind- 
the-scenes information and keyhole 
gossip that it is almost impossible 
to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Even so, I should like to 
comment on some of the observa- 
tions these three gentlemen have 
made about the Metropolitan. 

The articles by the irrepressible, 
aquatic Billy Rose must by now be 
almost as widely known as the Ten 
Commandments. They have ap- 
peared and reappeared in number- 
less newspaper columns, in several 
magazines, and on various radio 
hours; and for all I know at first- 
hand, they may constitute the 
greater part of his Book of Words, 
though I am told that this is more 
largely devoted to Wine and 
Women than to Song. 


ET us examine some of the 
Rose-colored _ views. Billy 
Rose inquires, “Why had _ the 
Metropolitan five managers?” [| 
don’t think he investigated the 
duties of those five managers very 
carefully. How many men does 
Billy Rose employ when he pro- 
duces a show? Does he have any 
idea what it means to deal with 104 
solo artists, 21 conductors and 
members of the musical staff, and 
an orchestra, a chorus and a ballet ? 
If Edward Johnson were to see 
each artist only once a month in 
order to discuss individual artistic 
problems, while also attending re- 
hearsals, necessary public functions, 
staff meetings, and what not, he 
would be a dead duck. But I am 
willing to concede a part of this 
point, as I shall make clear later 
on. Maybe the duties really can be 
concentrated to some extent, if not 
in precisely the terms Billy Rose 
indicates. 
One of Billy Rose’s world-shat- 
tering suggestions is to the effect 
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that the Metropolitan should play 
only two operas a week, instead of 
a different opera every night. Let 
me assure him that this idea is not 
new. Seven years ago, Frank 
Chapman—singer, marine, business 
man, and husband of Gladys Swar- 
thout—and I discussed the possi- 
bility of presenting opera at the 
Center Theatre. The Rockefellers 
were interested, and we then had 
the idea of playing only two operas 
a week. We were a little more 
practical than Billy; it was our idea 
not to play each opera for three 
consecutive nights, but to alternate 
the two operas throughout the 
week. We found that so many tech- 
nical difficulties were involved that 
1 feel justified in insisting that 
Billy Rose should have looked into 
the matter a little further. Instead 
of having his conclusions on con- 
versations with union officials and 
Metropolitan singers, why did he 
not discuss the problem directly 
with Edward Johnson and Frank 
St. Leger, both of whom know 
more about opera than Billy Rose 
will learn in a century? 

As to the cost of striking six 
different productions in one week 
(which is costly), I can make a 
better suggestion. It might be 
easier and cheaper to buy a few 
buildings across Seventh Avenue 
from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and to build a self-liquidat- 
ing structure that would contain 
ample storage space for scenery 
and be connected by tunnels or 
overhead passages with the stage, 
so that the scenery could be trans- 
ported readily, without expensive 
trucking charges and damage from 
the weather. 

When Billy talks about renting 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 
off-season periods to Porgy and 


Bess and Carousel, and running 
popular-priced concerts, and find- 
ing various uses for the house in 
the summer, he is talking through 
his hat. After all, his own beauti- 
ful Ziegfeld Theatre is standing 
idle for many weeks this very 
season. The Metropolitan is not 
air-conditioned, and nobody would 
care to sit in the Family Circle in 
the summer. And even in the lush 
days of Gatti-Casazza, the Sunday- 
night concerts were frequently run 
at a loss unless a world-famous 
pianist or violinist appeared in ad- 
dition to the singers in the 
company. 


HEN Billy speaks of side 

sources of revenue, he is on 
more authoritative ground. But he 
neglects to mention that these 
sources are constantly being ex- 
plored by the present Metropolitan 
management. The association now 
receives revenue from the radio 
(and recently. from television), re- 
cordings, libretto concessions, bar 
concessions, rentals in the building, 
even rentals of the house itself, and 
(yes, Billy) from coast-to-coast 
tours. On this last point, Billy 
takes a lurch at NCAC (my de- 
partment) and S. Hurok, and, ob- 
viously on purpose, misses his mark. 
I say obviously, because all he had 
to do was ask Hurok and myself 
for the exact facts. Instead, he has 
printed the following inaccuracies, 
all of which I wish to correct. 

1. The Metropolitan did not 
“hand over” the booking of the tour 
to a couple of entrepreneurs 
(NCAC and Hurok). These entre- 
preneurs came to the Metropolitan 
six years ago, with the idea of en- 
larging the scope of the spring 
tour; and it took two years for the 
Metropolitan to make up its mind 











The first tour was booked in 1945, 
when the war was still in progress, 
the risk was great, and transporta- 
tion difficulties were enormous. The 
Metropolitan was afraid to go any- 
where except to Cleveland, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The NCAC and 
Hurok took the risk, lost money, 
but continued the job from year to 
year, enlarging the territory, until 
last spring, and again this coming 
spring, the tour lasts five weeks 
(not including Cleveland, Boston, 
3altimore, and Rochester, which 
the Metropolitan handles itself). 

2. The Metropolitan could not 
have made $150,000 more by 
handling the tours itself. In fact, it 
would have made much less, for it 
would not have had the courage to 
enlarge the tours and develop new 
territory, without Hurok and 
NCAC to guarantee each tour to 
the extent of about $100,000 a 
week. 

3. We do not handle the tours 
on a flat per-performance basis. 
With the exception of two colleges, 
every date is booked on a percen- 
tage basis with a minimum guaran- 
tee, and the Metropolitan receives 
ninety per cent of the extra 
revenue. 

4. The only cities that pay the 
Metropolitan a flat fee are Cleve- 
land, Boston, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia, all of which the Metropoli- 
tan handles itself. The Boston, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia ca- 
pacities are so small that the in- 
come just about covers the expense. 

5. Billy speaks of “combines” and 
“strangle holds” over the develop- 
ment of new singers. Here he is 
just ignorant. He makes state- 
ments without any knowledge of 
the facts. Again, why did he not 
ask Hurok and myself? We have 
developed many artists in the last 
25 years without the aid of the 
Metropolitan. Among these are 
Marian Anderson, Thomas L. 
Thomas, Ellabelle Davis, Dusolina 
Giannini, and John Charles 
Thomas. It is true that the last 
two did ultimately sing at the 
Metropolitan, but not until long af- 
ter they had achieved international 
celebrity without its assistance. We 
can also show Billy that most 
younger and less world-famous 
singers would starve on Metropoli- 
tan salaries if we could not create 
a market for them in concerts, in 
radio, on records, and in movies. 

In alliterative fashion, silly 
pleads for the abolition of “cliques, 


clucks, claques, corpulence, con- 
trols, and coast-to-coast tours.” I 
shall not dwell on this, which 


might have been turned into a real- 
ly constructive suggestion, nor 
upon his quarrel with the present 
board of directors and the fantastic 
kind of board he himself suggests. 

Having disposed of these topics, 
Billy daydreams about a_ twenty- 
million-dollar new opera plan, en- 
tailing a modern opera house in 
every large city in the United 
States, and a complete rewriting 
of the entire operatic literature in 
English translations by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d, and Maxwell Anderson. 
Many of us in the musical profes- 

(Continued on page 134) 
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The Tower of Babel 
On Thirty-Ninth Street 


HE Marriage of Figaro, in its cur- 

rent manifestation, is one of the most 

felicitous productions the Metropolitan 
Opera has offered in a good many seasons. 
Yet one of our friends, without much cere- 
mony, abruptly refused an invitation to at- 
tend a recent performance of the Mozart 
opera. “Since hearing The Marriage of 
Figaro in English at the City Center last 
fall,” he explamed, “I have not been willing 
to be cheated out of three-quarters of the fun 
merely because I do not understand Italian.” 


The Metropolitan is the only major opera 
house—apart from those in Latin America, 
where Italian is largely intelligibile to those 
who speak Spanish or Portuguese—in 
which most of the performances are not 
given in the native language of the audi- 
ence. Even at Covent Garden, which used 
to be a stronghold of “international” opera, 
all except the Wagner operas are now given 
in English. 

Musicians sometimes argue that the sub- 
stitution of a translation for the original text 
of an opera displaces or obliterates many 
valuable expressive relationships between 
words and music. This is probably true; 
but these relationships, precious as they may 
be to the few who are aware of them, can 
scarcely mean much to the vast majority of 
listeners, if they are denied all understand- 
ing of the words unless they read a libretto 
in advance and try to commit it to mem- 
ory. Is it a worse practice to sacrifice a few 
nuances, which scarcely one listener in five 
hundred can appreciate, than to obscure vir- 
tually the entire meaning of the dialogue 
and action from the other 499? 

In any comic opera, it is manifestly unfair 
to keep every joke a private one. The com- 
plicated intrigues of The Marriage of Figaro 
and the Barber of Seville almost completely 
elude the Metropolitan audience, which 
listens to the most ribald exchanges as sob- 
erly as if it were hearing Bruno Walter 
conduct a Bruckner symphony. Gianni 
Schicchi, a whole-souled and riotous little 
farce, bores the patrons most of the time, 
except when the principals engage in ob- 
vious horseplay; in these moments, every- 
one laughs, partly out of relief and partly 
out of embarrassment, and tries to excuse 
the Metropolitan’s stage direction for re- 
sorting to vulgar devices of low humor that 
the Broadway stage outgrew decades ago. 


Many serious operas also can easily be 
given in English, with great profit to the 
audience. Much of Oscar Wilde’s original 
language can be employed successfully in 
Strauss’ Salome. Otello can be given a 
Shakespearean flavor, even when the metri- 
cal structure precludes literal appropriations 
from the play. An English version of Aida 
has enjoyed great success at Covent Garden. 


Some operas, it is true, pose difficulties. 
Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, and Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor might seem unattractive if their 
stilted librettos were faithfully rendered in 
English. Wagner’s Ring cycle, so ponder- 
ous and langweilig in its artificial and re- 
mote discourse, may actually profit from the 
use of a foreign tongue. But by and large, 
English is the language in which English- 
speaking audiences ought to hear their 
operas—especially works with a good deal 
of recitative, which is easy to handle in 
translation. Over sixty per cent of the 
artists at the Metropolitan today are Amer- 
ican. There are only twelve Italian-born 
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singers in the entire roster, and two from: 
France. Many Italian and French operas 
are given without a single Italian or French 
singer in the cast. Singers from the United 
States, Chile, Bulgaria, Greece, Brazil, 
Sweden, Spain, and Australia are constantly 
required to sing in languages other than 
their own. 

Ramon Vinay has just appeared as Don 
José in Carmen at La Scala in Milan. Was 
he allowed to sing it in French, as he does 
at the Metropolitan? Certainly not; he re- 
learned it in Italian for the Milanese audi- 
ence. If the Metropolitan management 
were to ask him to learn it in English, he 
would not refuse—any more than Leonard 
Warren refused the absurd task of mas- 
tering the Italian text of Falstaff, which he 
sang in English it the very same house five 
years ago. 

It is not the artists who blockade the 
presentation of opera in English. It is the 
management, and those tradition-bound pat- 
rons, mostly beyond middle age, who like 
to think of opera as an exotic form of cul- 
tural caviar. 

The common-sense viewpoint of Ljuba 
Welitsch is a token of the artists’ eagerness 
to make contact with their audiences in a 
familiar language, even when extra work of 
preparation is entailed. Hearing that Mme. 
Welitsch is scheduled to sing Tosca at 
Covent Garden this spring, an acquaintance 
asked her, “Do you mean that you are going 
to learn the role a second time, in English?” 

“I should certainly like to know why 
not!” retorted Miss Welitsch. 


Conductors With Honor 
In Their Own Country 


INCE the burgeoning of symphony or- 
chestras has been one of the most 
amazing phenomena of American musi- 

cal progress, it is particularly gratifying to 
observe, this year, that eight of the conduc- 
tors of our twenty-five major orchestras are 
now native Americans. We send our concert 
artists abroad in increasing numbers, but the 
development of American orchestral leaders 
has been a slower process. This is due both 
to the difficulties of young conductors in ob- 
taining experience and to the sharp competi- 
tion in the field. 

Rating as major orchestras those with an 
annual budget of $100,000 or more, we shall 
find the following organizations under native 
conductors next fall: Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, Alfred Wallenstein ; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Thor Johnson; National Symphony, 
Howard Mitchell; Seattle Symphony, Eu- 
gene Linden; Dallas Symphony, Walter 
Hendl; Denver Symphony, Saul Caston; 
Oklahoma Symphony, Victor Alessandro; 
and Columbus Philharmonic, Izler Solomon. 
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To this list should be added the name of 
Leonard Bernstein, former leader of the 
New York City Symphony, who led more 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony concerts last 
season than any other guest conductor. The 
most heartening fact of all is that these men 
have won their way on merit alone. Their 
success marks a major step in the develop- 
ment of American artistic life. 


A Valuable Contribution 
To the Enjoyment of Opera 


OT all of the history of opera in the 
N United States is being written at the 

Metropolitan Opera House, the New 
York City Center, and the San Francisco 
War Memorial Opera House. Dozens of 
American communities few of which would 
otherwise come closer to flesh-and-blood 
opera than their radio sets on Saturday 
afternoon, owe their whole first-hand ac- 
quaintance with opera and their constantly 
growing love for it to the touring Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Productions. 

The 1948-49 productions of Roméo et Ju- 
liette and The Barber of Seville bring to ten 
the number of standard operas Mr. Wagner 
and his associate, Edward W. Snowden, 
have made available since they began what 
they call “Operation Opera” in 1940. To 
a list that includes Faust, La Traviata, Rigo- 
letto, Il Trovatore, La Bohéme, Madame 
Butterfly, Martha, and Don Pasquale, they 
will add the double bill of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Pagliacci next season, journeying 
for the first time all the way to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The figures are impressive. Forty-seven 
cities have heard Wagner Opera productions 
every year for eight consecutive years; an 
estin.ated 350,000 listeners will have heard 
this season’s operas by the time the tour is 
over. Despite a relentless daily schedule of 
one-night stands, involving the transporta- 
tion of from fifty to eighty participants over 
distances ranging from a hundred to 350 
miles, not a single performance has ever 
been missed. 

Equally impressive is the standard of qual- 
ity. Casts and productions are not skimped 
in the smaller communities. Each opera is 
sung by two alternating casts, both thor- 
oughly rehearsed before the beginning of the 
tour. Costumes and scenery compare favor- 
ably with the traditional standards of the 
major opera houses. Each opera receives a 
unified and dependable performance; and 
the customers, appreciating this fact, come 
back for more. Not only Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, and other larger centers, but such 
smaller cities as Hanover, Pa., and New 
London, Conn., owe Mr. Wagner and Mr. 
Snowden a vote of thanks as they make 
plans for their tenth season. 
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Musical Nonentity 


A letter was delivered on West 
Thirty-Ninth Street not long ago, 
with the following inscription on 
the envelope: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Please deliver to 
Composer & Conductor 
Prof. Igor STRAWINSKI 
New York, USA 


The Metropolitan apparently had 
never head of the addressee, for the 
letter was returned to the post of- 
fice, which marked it, “Not at ad- 
dress given, New York, New 
York,” and proceeded to redirect 
it to the musicians’ union. This 
time it was rejected with another 
rubber stamp: 


NOT A MEMBER OF 
LOCAL 802 


The post office tried again, send- 
ing it to MusicaL AMERICA. We 
had not only heard of Igor Stra- 
vinsky, we are proud to say, but we 
knew his address, and sent the let- 
ter on. 


Versatile Angelenos 


The only virtuoso of the hurdy- 
gurdy in all greater Los Angeles 
is Theodore Marc, who is also the 
city’s only exponent of the ophi- 
cleide, an instrument dear to Hec- 
tor Berlioz, but usually regarded 
as extinct today, and of the equally 
rare Waldhorn. As an expert on 
the trompe de chasse, -he faces com- 
petition from Joe A.~Thomas, who 
also plays it. Apparently, Mr. 
Thomas “has not sought to master 
the fox-hunting horn, however, for 
Mr. Marc stands aloné in that field. 
The literature for the Chinese 
(moon) harp he shares with Zarh 
M. Bickford. When there is no 
call for his services upon these ex- 
otic instruments, Mr. Marc is able 
to earn a nice living playing the 
harpsichord, the string bass, the 
banjo, or drums and traps. 

Ray E. Hoback commands the re- 
spect of Los Angeles, and of the 
nation, for his skill with an even 
more colorful, though somewhat 
shorter, collection of instruments. 
He enjoys a monopoly of the 
goofus horn. He is one of four 
who play the jug, one of six who 
play the saw, and one of seven who 
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play the jew’s harp. When busi- 
ness is slack in these areas, he can 
turn with equal facility to the 
portable organ, the tuba, the uke- 
lele, the vibraphone, the violin, the 
viola, the string bass, or the xylo- 
phone. 


Henry (Pee-Wee) Emerson has 
been less successful in finding 
an instrument nobody else plays, 
though he is the unchallenged ex- 
ponent of the double-bass ocarina. 
When he undertook the study of the 
tin whistle, he probably never 
dreamed that he would be thrown 
into rivalry with twelve others in 
Los Angeles County alone. There 
are even three other musette play- 
ers—or do we say musettists ?— 
and three other exponents of the oc- 
tavin, whatever that is. In his 
more normal moments, Pee-Wee is 
willing to deal with the clarinet, 
alto clarinet, bass clarinet, E flat 
clarinet, recorder, saxophone, so- 
prano saxophone, alto  sarruso- 
phone, and regular—not double- 
bass—ocarina. 


We have not had the pleasure of 
meeting Messrs. Marc, Hoback, 
and Emerson, being separated from 
them by thirty-five hundred miles; 
we should like to, however, for an 
evening with any of them obviously 
could never have a dull moment. 
For our knowledge of their wide- 
ranging gifts we are entitled to the 
January, 1949, edition of the Musi- 
cians’ Directory of the Musicians 
Mutual Protective Association, Lo- 
cal 47, A. F. of L. 


In addition to the instruments we 
have already referred to, the Los 
Angeles union also includes in its 
membership practitioners on the 
basiton, the English coach horn, 
the Gooch-gadget, and the three- 
necked Turkish guitar. With seven 
cowbell players, the market would 
seem to be glutted. There are only 
two bazooka players, however, one 
of whom is named Bob Burns. li 
you run into Frank G. Wilder, who 
plays the Gooch-gadget, ask him to 
write us telling us what it is. 


Brush with Death 


One day last month, as the Norns 
sat spinning and weaving, they 
came across two threads that were 
familiar to them because of their 
extensive knowledge of music. One 
was labelled Harold Fielding, the 
other Laszlo Halasz. They knew 
that Mr. Fielding had just ar- 
ranged to take the Philadelphia 
Orchestra across to Britain in May, 
with all expenses guaranteed. They 
also knew that Mr. Halasz was the 
man who had created and built the 
New York City Opera Company. 
Out of gratitude to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for playing so much 
Wagner, and to the New York City 
Opera for presenting none, the 
three sisters decided against break- 
ing those particular threads that 
day. 

Neither Mr. Fielding nor Mr. 
Halasz, with typical human insen- 
sitiveness to the supernatural, 
knew anything of this. Without 
hesitation they boarded a London- 
bound plane at La Guardia Field, 
strapped themselves in, and 
watched the ground recede beneath 
them. Suddenly there was a great 
bump, and the jarring sound of 
metal on metal, as another plane 
collided with theirs in midair. The 
big Constellation shuddered, but did 
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not lose its poise. The pilot 
turned it back to La Guardia Field, 
where ambulances and fire equip- 
ment waited. But nobody on the 
Constellation was hurt, and the ship 
refused to catch fire. The pilot and 
his passenger on the little private 
plane that had come down on the 
roof of the Constellation were both 
killed. 

Mr. Fielding was sitting with a 
briefcase on his lap, reading the 
$300,000 contract for the orches- 
tra’s tour, when he felt the crash 
and looked up to see the legs of 
the small plane’s pilot dangling 
above his head. A few hours later 
both musicians again set out across 
the Atlantic in another plane, Mr. 
Fielding to complete arrangements 
for the orchestra’s bookings, Mr. 
Halasz to hunt for new singers for 
his opera company. 


Notation Godjevatz 


People are still trying to turn 
music into arithmetic. The latest 
enthusiast to buck up against the 
traditional irrationality of musical 
notation is Belizar Godjevatz, who, 
in a recent address before the Duo- 
decimal Society of America, ex- 
pressed his impatience with the 
five-line staff, and proposed a seven- 
line staff, to accommodate the 
twelve notes of the octave (or Re- 
gion, as he likes to call it) without 
sharps or flats. 

Since the Duodecimal Society is 
composed of people who believe that 
we ought to compute everything— 
even our money and our agents’ 
and managers’ percentages — in 
units of twelve instead of ten, the 
members listened ardently to Mr. 
Godjevatz. Musicians, however 
(unless they happen also to be Duo- 
decimalists), will pay him less heed. 
After all, sharps and flats mean 
something, whatever Mr. Godjevatz 
likes to think. And not many of 
us are any more eager to master 
a new way of reading and writing 
music than we are to scrap English 


in favor of Esperanto. Our sys- 
tem of musical notation may be a 
poor thing, but it is our own, and 
darned if any Duodecimalist can 
change it. 


Union Forever 


Rudolph Ganz, toastmaster at the 
MTNA convention, told of a new 
and timely title for a famous Sousa 
march, as printed in an English 
newspaper in Tokyo: The Stars 
and Strikes Forever. 


Metropolitan Box Score 


Key: 
W—A winning performance 
T—A tie, with good and bad fea- 
tures. 
L—A losing performance 


Score from Jan. 10 to Feb. 12: 


Die Walkire, Jan. 10 ...... el Ww 
ee, 8 eae . ; 7 
ON rer eee T 
ON” OS eee : Ww 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, Jan. 15 ee Y 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 15 eee, 
Ne SE | Peer ‘ T 
Gétterdammerung, Jan. 19 ..... :aY ee 
Ce SD accacsssccs . mf 
Peter on ol ma ae Dav esan bs Ww 
La Traviata, Jan. 22 ........ ee | 
Tristan und Isolde, Jan. 22 ‘ WwW 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Jan. 23 ... . L 
r. @ fe aerreeeee a 
ey. 2 ON Perr T 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Jan. 26 ......... W 
i SS J eseereesrae Ww 
La Bohéme, Jan. 28 ......... satiate eae 
on kc ab vena as . Ww 
Die Walkire, Jan. 29. -........ ; Ww 
Madama Butterfly, Jan. 29 ........... WwW 
Peter Grimes, Jan. 31 ...... ee WwW 
Bg ec caee T 


Il Trovatore, Feb. 3 ........... vas 
Gianni Schicchi and Salome, Feb 4 .... 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Feb. 5 
“7 SS Serer 
Tristan und Isolde, Feb. 7 ........... 
La Bohéme, Feb. 8 .......c00cee00:: 
I ME in ntdesachesetsevanss ¥é 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Feb. 10 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 11 
Peter Grimes, Feb. 12 ............ 
La Bohéme, Feb. 12 ...ccccccess 


Summary for five-week period: 
Win—17; Tie—13; Lose—4. 

Summary for the season to date: 
Win—28; Tie—26; Lose—21. 
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Of Engraving and Printing 
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All Photos by George Epiekow (Three Lions, c.) 


Incising the musical staff of five lines in the making of the steel engraving 
plate for one page of printed music. The lines are cut out with a five-toothed 
graver run along a steel straight-edge. Then the approximate final positions 
of the notes are lightly scratched in with a fine knife. They may be moved later 


The notes are hammered in after the words, perhaps having to be moved slightly 
from their original scratched position to coincide. The scratch marks will 
then be smoothed away by polishing. This is the first plate of the Christmas 
carol, Silent Night. It will later be corrected after a proof has been 
read, the engraver turning the plate on its back and hammering the incorrect 
impressions back into the plate. Then the new letters and notes are inserted 
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Stamping in the words, letter for letter, and backwards, in order to appear 
correctly in the proof. The impression of each letter must be made of the 
same depth as every other with a single blow of the small hammer on the 
letter die. This delicate precision work requires great engraving _ skill 


After the steel plate has been completely engraved and inked with green 
ink—green is considered easier on the proofreaders' eyes—it is put into a 
printing press and a sample proof is struck off. it is carefully pulled up 
from the plate and given to the proofreader for correction. Here, the proof 
is the reverse of the final page of printed music in that the dark or printed 
areas will be light or unprinted in the final form. The process is half complete 
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FOR THE CHURCH 


F ALL THE FORMS OF MUSIC known ’to us today, 
church music has undergone the fewest changes—in forms 
of expression and in notation. The process by which it is 

printed is also an old one. Today in most modern American 
music-printing plants, hymnals are being turned out in much the 
same manner as they were decades ago. Several modern proc- 
esses, brought into being by the scarcity of skilled engravers (it 
has been estimated that there are hardly 100 of these left in the 
country, and little training of replacements is in progress) have 
been increasingly prevalent, but the old-timers in the business as 
well as some meticulous composers insist that there is no satisfac- 
tory substitute for engraving. 

These new processes, called by different trade names, are de- 
signed to avoid several of the preliminary steps which are pictured 
here. There is no need for a metal plate; a sheet of white paper 
is used. The process is something like photostating ; any correc- 
tions are made on a tissue overlying the original, and then the mis- 
takes are erased. This results in a cheaper operation and one 
which is being resorted to more and more. 





EANWHILE, the rare remaining engravers go proudly 
about their jobs. The various steps pictured here, with 
certain gaps which are explained in the captions, constitute the 
tried and true method of printing music. Still more elaborate is 
the autograph method, where every bit of notation is etched free- 
hand. The difficulty with this is that skilled etchers who are able 


A proof is drawn on a special laminated paper of very soft quality, slightly 
moistened and pressed into the inked crevices of the plate by a heavy roller. 
This serves as the original, from which a photographic negative is made. From 
this a printing plate is made to allow for greater speed in mass printing 





Negatives of plates needed for one printing unit of sixteen pages having been 
set up precisely, exposed to powerful mercury lights and printed on the zinc 
plate below, this plate is placed on a revolving drum and treated with the chem- 
ical poured from this dipper. Everything but the notated surfaces is eaten out 
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A bouquet of dies, literally the stuff of which music is made. Of hardest 
steel, these bits of musical notation can cut into the hardest engraving 
steel plates and leave their impressions. These pictures of the process of printing 
music were taken at the almost century-old firm of Robt. Teller Sons and Dorner 


to make each note-head, each stem, each flag conform exactly in 
size to every other head, stem, and flag are even scarcer than the 
artisans who tap in the notations by means of the dies shown here 
Even with the highest skill, results from autographing are not 
likely to be uniform. 

To complete the process of making hymnbooks, there are 
several procedures not shown here. After the sixteen-page im- 
pressions are rolled from the press and dried, they are stacked in 











huge piles ready for binding. They are folded, so that pages will 
come in the proper order, units are assembled and sewn together, 
the backs of the assembled sections are daubed with glue, and the 






final binding is put on. 











After the etched plate, which is not much thicker than paper, is wiped clean, 
it is fitted on presses which produce impressions of sixteen pages each with 
every turn. Areas of the paper not to be printed are slightly moistened. || 
The presses are supplied with special oil ink which will not mix with water || 
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As lago in Otello 


(Continued from page 9) 

role of more than usual prominence. 
Scotti apparently thought so, too, 
for as rehearsals progressed he be- 
gan to show increasing signs of 
jealousy. One day, a rehearsal was 
interrupted while Scotti, Serafin 
and Gatti-Casazza argued in rapid- 
fire Italian that Mr. Tibbett could 
not understand. At the end of their 
colloquy the young baritone was 
called from the stage, and Millo 
Picco, an experienced routine singer 
of second parts, was sent on in his 
place. From then on, the assign- 
ment of Ford’s part wavered be- 
tween Picco and Mr. Tibbett. At 
the dress rehearsal Mr. Tibbett was 
permitted to sing; but by now he 
was extremely nervous, and he 
made a good many mistakes. Until 
the curtain went up on the perform- 
ance he was not sure that Picco 
would not take his place. He found 
out later that only Serafin’s abso- 
lute insistence finally saved the day 
for him. 

The sensational success of Law- 
rence Tibbett in this performance, 
on Jan. 2, 1925, is a familiar bit of 
operatic history. In the monologue 
in which Ford curses the institution 
of matrimony, believing that his 





As Eadgar in The King's Henchman 
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. American Pioneer 


In the title role of Falstaff 


wife has deceived him with Falstaff, 
Mr. Tibbett for the first time fully 
brought to bear upon the scene the 
unified power of musical and dra- 
matic projection that has been the 
distinguishing mark of his artistry 
in the 24 years since that night. 

At the end of the Ford scene the 
audience refused to stop applaud- 
ing. Mr. Tibbett took several bows 
with Scotti; and then, supposing 
that the ovation was intended for 
the veteran Italian baritone, went 
to his dressing room. While he 
was out of ‘earshot, the applause 
continued for fifteen minutes, and 
people in the audience began to call 
out “Tibbett! Tibbett!” Mr. Sera- 
fin, unable to commence the next 
scene of the opera in the face of 
such a tumult, dispatched one of the 
orchestra men to Mr. Tibbett’s 
dressing room to bring him down 
before the curtain to bow to the 
standing, yelling audience. 

The magnitude of Mr. Tibbett’s 
success on this occasion can only be 
understood with reference to the 
traditional domination of the com- 
pany by Italian artists. In his sub- 
sequent climb to pre-eminence in 
major roles he was in competition 
with such leading Italian baritones 
as Scotti, Giuseppe de Luca, Titta 
Ruffo, and Giuseppe Danise; and 
the Italian manager of the com- 
pany was at least skeptical of, if 
not downright hostile to, American 
singers. The irresistibility of Law- 
rence Tibbett’s personality forced 
even Gatti-Casazza to realize that 
this particular American artist was 
so gifted, and produced so stirring 
an effect upon the public, that he 
had to be given major roles, even 
if he was not Italian. 

By requiring the Metropolitan to 
recognize the claim to top status of 
an artist who had come up from the 
ranks and who had never studied in 
Europe, Mr. Tibbett opened the 
operatic field to American-trained 


singers. Every American singer 
now at the Metropolitan owes him 
a debt of gratitude for breaking the 
ice—and sixty per cent of the roster 
now consists of Americans! 

Though his performance as Ford 
won him first-page space in the 
Times, Mr. Tibbett was not imme- 
diately moved into leading roles. 
Until the end of his second $60 sea- 
son the rest of his parts were small. 
It was not until more than a year 
later, to the day, on Jan. 29, 1926 
(he was now advanced to a salary 
of $75 a week), that he was given 
the role of Neri in Giordano’s 
blood-and-thunder melodrama of the 
Renaissance, La Cena delle Beffe. 
This was the third performance, for 
Titta Ruffo had sung the role at 
the premiere and the first repetition. 
Mr. Tibbett gave a powerful char- 
acterization, and from this time for- 
ward major roles gradually began 
to outnumber minor ones among 
his assignments. 

In 1927 the Metropolitan pro- 
duced Deems Taylor’s setting of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poetic 
drama, The King’s Henchman, and 
Mr. Tibbett was allotted the role 
of Eadgar. Here, for the first time, 
nearly four years after his debut, he 
was able to demonstrate the flawless 
and meaningful delivery of the 
English language that was to make 
him a logical choice for a prepon- 
derance of the English-speaking 
performances the Metropolitan has 


given since that time. In company - 


with Florence Easton and Edward 
Johnson, he made a better case for 
opera in English, and incidentally 
for American opera, than had ever 
been made before at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

The record of his service in be- 
half of American opera is as dis- 
tinguished as the Metropolitan’s 
ventures into this field permitted it 
to be. Two other roles were note- 
worthy—the staunch Col. Ibbetson 





As Valentine in Faust 


in Mr. Taylor’s version of Du Mau- 
rier’s Peter [bbetson; and the ter- 
ror-stricken Pullman porter turned 
tyrant in the Louis Gruenberg- 
Eugene O’Neill The Emperor 
Jones. This latter role Tibbett 
would like to do again some day. 
He made operatic history in it by 
demonstrating that he had the en- 
durance to remain on the stage con- 
tinuously through ten scenes, sing- 
ing most of the time for more than 
a full hour. 

In all three of these operas Mr. 
Tibbett transfigured his materials, 
as only an imaginative and re- 
sourceful performer can. The other 
three operas in the American list 
gave him rather less to work with, 
and may be passed over lightly. 





In the Girl of the Golden West 


They were Howard Hanson’s 
Merry Mount, Richard Hageman’s 
Caponsacchi, and Seymour’s one- 
act opera, In a Pasha’s Garden, in 
which Helen Jepson made her debut 
in 1935. In addition to these, he 
has participated with special dis- 
tinction in three other Metropolitan 
productions in English — Gianni 
Schicchi, in 1938, Falstaff, in 1944, 
and Peter Grimes, this season. 
Mr. Tibbett believes profoundly 
that music should be sung in English 
(Continued on page 180) 
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SOPRANOS 


PIERRETTE ALARIE 
LICIA ALBANESE 
ROSE BAMPTON 
ANNE BROWN 

JEAN CARLTON 
NADINE CONNER 
VIVIAN DELLA CHIESA 
DOROTHY DOW 
EILEEN FARRELL 
HELEN GEORGE 
HELEN JEPSON 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN 
CAROLYN LONG 
VIRGINIA MacWATTERS 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
SUZY MORRIS 
CHLOE OWEN 

EDNA PHILLIPS 
LILY PONS 
GENEVIEVE ROWE 
BIDU SAYAO 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 
POLYNA STOSKA 
PIA TASSINARI 
LJUBA WELITCH 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS 
FRANCES YEEND 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS 


JANE HOBSON 
ALICE HOWLAND 
MARTHA LIPTON 
NAN MERRIMAN 
HELEN OLHEIM 
MONA PAULEE 
RISE STEVENS 
JENNIE TOUREL 


CONTRALTOS 


CLOE ELMO 
KATHLEEN FERRIER 
EVA GUSTAVSON 
ANNA KASKAS 
ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 


TENORS 


MARIO BINCI 

JUSSI BJOERLING 
JOHN CARTER 
DONALD DAME 
ELWOOD GARY 
CHARLES KULLMAN 
MARIO LANZA 

DAVID LLOYD 
CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 
NINO MARTINI 
JAMES MELTON 
LOUIS RONEY 
LEOPOLD SIMONEAU 
SET SVANHOLM 
FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 








1949 - 





ARTIST LIST 


Season -° 





BARITONES 


WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 
IGOR GORIN 
ARTHUR KENT 
MAC MORGAN 
JAMES PEASE 
MICHAEL RHODES 
FRANK ROGIER 
CARLOS SHERMAN 
EDWIN STEFFE 
LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
CONRAD THIBAULT 
JOHN TYERS 


BASS-BARITONES 


LORENZO ALVARY 
GEORGE LONDON 
OSCAR NATZKA 
PAUL ROBESON 
ITALO TAJO 


PIANISTS 


JOSEPH BATTISTA 
YARA BERNETTE 
JORGE BOLET 

JEAN CASADESUS 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
RICHARD FARRELL 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
NICOLET HENRIOT 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
BYRON JANIS 
MARYLA JONAS 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
CONSTANCE KEENE 
LILI KRAUS 

ERVIN LASZLO 
EUGENE LIST 
SOLVEIG LUNDE 
MENAHEM PRESSLER 
MARISA REGULES 
GYORGY SANDOR 
SANROMA 

WILLIAM SCHATZKAMER 
HAZEL SCOTT 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
ABBEY SIMON 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
SOULIMA STRAVINSKY 
ALEC TEMPLETON 
SIGI WEISSENBERG 


TWO-PIANOS 


APPLETON and FIELD 
BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MORLEY and GEARHART 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 
GEORGES ENESCO 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
JOSEPH FUCHS 
CARROLL GLENN 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
HEIFETZ 

PAUL MAKOVSKY 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
YFRAH NEAMAN 
GINETTE NEVEU 
RICARDO ODNOPOSOFF 
DOROTHA POWERS 
ALBERT SPALDING 
TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


*CELLISTS 


GASPAR CASSADO 
NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
EDMUND KURTZ 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


HARMONICA 


LARRY ADLER 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


OSCAR LEVANT 


DE PAUR’S INFANTRY CHORUS 
Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
35 Voices — New Program Material 


GENERAL PLATOFF 


DON COSSACK CHORUS 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


PIERRE BERNAC, Baritone 
d 


an 
FRANCIS POULENC, Composer 
in Joint Recitals 


COLUMBIA GRAND 

OPERA QUARTET 
Genevieve Rowe, Soprano 
Helen Olheim, Contralto 
Louis Roney, Tenor 
Arthur Kent, Baritone 


ALFRED and HERBERT TELTSCHIK COLUMBIA CONCERT TRIO 


VRONSKY and BABIN 
WHITTEMORE and LOWE 


Richard Gregor, Pianist 
Ariana Bronn, Violinist 
Ardyth Walker, ’Cellist 


EE 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 406 Wrigley Building 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 714 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1950 


COLUMBIA OPERATIC TRIO 
Helen George, Soprano 
William Upshaw, Tenor 
Carlos Sherman, Baritone 


BARY ENSEMBLE 
Gertrude Bary, piano 
Mary Becker, violin 
Virginia Peterson, 'cello 
Helen Bacchus, viola 
Phyllis Gugino, clarinet 


JOANNA and NIKOLAI GRAUDAN 
’Cello and Piano Duo 


EDMUND KURTZ 
Assisting Artist 
ANTHONY di BONAVENTURA 


THE REVELERS 
Harold Brown, first tenor 
Delbert Anderson, second tenor 
Rand Smith, baritone 
Wilfred Glenn, bass 
Paul Vellucci, pianist-arranger 


ARTIE SHAW, Clarinetist 


PHILHARMONIC PIANO QUARTET 
(Four Pianos) 
Max Walmer Ada Kopetz 
Bertha Melnik John Scales 


ST. LOUIS SINFONIETTA 
Paul Schreiber, Conductor 


ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
in Special Programs 


ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLPH SERKIN 
in Special Programs 


SORIN and De La FUENTE 
Piano and Violin Duo 


SUSAN REED, Ballad Singer 


THE COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 
Herbert Huffman, Director 


LONDON STRING QUARTET: 
John Pennington Violin 
Laurent Halleux Violin 
Cecil Bonvalot Viola 
C. Warwick Evans Cello 


THE LOEWENGUTH QUARTET 
Alfred Loewenguth, Violin 
Maurice Fueri, Violin 
Roger Roche, Viola 
Pierre Basseux, ‘Cello 


CLARA ROCKMORE, Thereminist 


JEAN CARLTON, Soprano 
and FRANK ROGIER, Baritone, 
original Broadway cast of Menotti’s 
“The Telephone,” in joint recital 
including this one-act opera. 


DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


ROSARIO & ANTONIO 
Spanish Dancers 


SLAVENSKA and her BALLET 
VARIANTE (10 Persons) 


MARINA SVETLOVA, Prima Ballerina 
and Two Solo Dancers 
with Concert Pianist 


MATA and HARI and Company 
Dance Satirists 


HEADQUARTERS: 113 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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+ RADIO-"HARVEST OF STARS” 
For International Harvester eRe 
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World Famous Soprano 


METROPOLITAN and SAN FRANCISCO 
OPERA ASSOCIATIONS 


RADIO—CONCERT 





Current Season 


* 
Accorded the signal honor of being chosen 
{ for opening performances of the following 
m, outstanding events: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(New York season) 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


with the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
on tour in 

BOSTON—ATLANTA—DALLAS 

DENVER—MINNEAPOLIS 


* 





1 Mme. Albanese, distinguished 
4 recitalist, is again available for 
recital appearances next season. 


* 


RCA-VICTOR RED SEAL 
RECORDS 


* 


oor, 2 |! 


. Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
4 Division: Columbia Artists Mgt., Inc. 
x 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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[nternationally “famous 
PIANO DUO 


* 


Columbia Masterworks 


Records 


-* 


Your piano problem solved .. 

Bartlett and Robertson travel by car and trailer, 
bringing their own carefully chosen Steinway 
grand pianos with them. A Bartlett-Robertson 
two-piano recital means two great artists play- 
ing two great instruments. 


A 


European Tour Ist Half 
Next Season 


AVAILABLE HERE BEGINNING 
JANUARY 1, 1950 


Management: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 








Joseph PPATTISTA 


American Pianist ————— 





THE PROOF OF 
CONTINUOUS SUCCESS 


on e 


Management: 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 


Div.: Columbia Artists Mgt. 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Baldwin Piano 
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“Her voice was v1- 








brant and volu- 
minous ... equally 
ravishing from 
the highest to the 
lowest tones of the 
long range. 


N. Y. TIMES 


N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE N. Y. TIMES 


Miss Bampton contributed a poetic, womanly, and impassioned por- “Handsome to look upon and invested every phrase she sang with 


trayal, lovely to gaze upon, compellingly voiced. Her delivery of imagination and eloquence . . . both histrionically and vocally she 
reached a high level of artistry.” 


the exacting music of the second act, depicting Sieglinde’s hysteri- 
cal fear of the pursuing Hunding, was deeply affecting in its blend of BUENOS AIRES (Teatro Colon)—"’DAPHNE” 
tonal effulgence and emotional intensity. THE STANDARD 
Miss Bampton was poetry itself in a deeply moving performance 
N. Y. SUN that will go down in musical history, her voice attaining new heights 


Last night with the splendor of her voice she was in fine form. Her and lights and her acting inspired with the greatest artistry. 


“Liebestod” was a fine artistic accomplishment, womanly in feeling. LA PRENZA (Teatro Colon)}—DAPHNE” 
beautifully controlled throughout. 


N. Y. POST 


Miss Bampton communicated a wide range of intensity and dramatic 


Rose Bampton vocally and dramatically made an expressive 
“Daphne” of magnetic plasticity. 


BUENOS AIRES (Teatro Colon)—"DER FREISCHUTZ” 
THE STANDARD 


Rose Bampton had the opportunity of showing that sensitive and 


atmosphere with her voice . .. she was an actress recreating an 
epasetic ecene, Sho extloved moments of voce! and dramatic im genuinely artistic gift which has brought her to the top of the tree, 


Pressiv and disposed of her singing with convincing histrionic the inflections and modulations of her voice embuing the role with 
and vocal power! keauty. 











» Me. 


Bate: WEST 57th STREET _New YORK 19, N.Y. 
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i “ORCHESTRA dates 
- in UNITED STATES 
and CANADA 


Season 1949-50 
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Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 
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THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
NEW CONCERT ATTRACTION 
IN MANY YEARS 
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Pienre 


BERNAC 


French Master Singer 


a ail ae 


Prancts 
POULENC 


Greatest Living French Composer 


Ia Yoiut Reectats 
IN AMERICA JAN., FEB., MARCH 1950 


February, 1949 


VIRGIL THOMSON LEADS CRITICS IN THEIR ACCLAIM 


“Francis Poulenc is, without question, the greatest living writer 
of concert songs, and Pierre Bernac is his authoritative inter- 
preter. Mr. Bernac is also an interpreter of great musical power 
when dealing with the works of other composers. His singing of 
Schubert songs (in German) has not, to my knowledge, been 
matched for poetic intensity since the lifetime of the late Dr. 


Ludwig Wuellner. Mr. Thomson in New York Herald Tribune 


“The two visitors from France, fervently received by a large 
audience, provided an evening of music-making not often 
equalled for artistry and perfection of ensemble . . . this was 
a recital long to be remembered.” 

Noel Straus in New York Times 


BOSTON’S AUDIENCE CHEERS AT THEIR DEBUT 
“When the current season has become a matter for retrospect 
this particular concert might well prove to be its most distin- 
guished event. . . . Mr. Bernac . . . brought to mind the great 
Chaliapin. The French baritone proved himself an interpreter of 
the highest order. Add to that Mr. Poulenc’s remarkable skill, 
taste, fancy and imagination as accompanist . . . and it is easy 
to understand the enthusiasm of the audience which found ex- 
pression in cheers and stamping.” 

Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


CLAUDIA CASSIDY WELCOMES PAIR TO CHICAGO 
“Poulenc’s song cycle “Tel Jour Telle Nuit’ are songs of terror, 
of tenderness, of wonder, of despair. Only an extraordinary in- 
terpreter should attempt such songs. Mr. Bernac has their inner 
key. His voice is beautiful in timbre, supple as silk in use, 
utterly at the service of the song. It takes its color and shape 
from the music. His declamation of Lully, notable Schubert and 
magical Debussy, preceded the song cycle and Poulenc’s piano 
solos.” 


Claudia Cassidy in Chicago Tribune 


CALIFORNIA HAILS BERNAC AND POULENC 


“Mr. Bernac is a superb artist, and in Mr. Poulenc he had an 
extraordiary accompanist, one who made the piano part of each 
song, a sensitive and integral part of its structure in a way that 
one had almost forgotten existed. . . . The Schubert songs were 
models of the most sensitive and poetic lieder singing.” 


Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times 


BALTIMORE JOINS IN NATIONWIDE ENTHUSIASM 
“Great songs were re-created in their essence by the matched 
artistry of these musicians. It was a recital one could accept and 
enjoy without a moment’s question. . . . It is heartening that in 
this age when speed and greed have invaded art there are few 
people untouched, among them Bernac and Poulenc.” 


Weldon Wallace in Baltimore Sun 


DETROIT SAYS ‘“‘A SUPERB EVENING OF MUSIC” 
Frederick J. B. Sevald, Jr., of the Pro Musica Club which in- 
troduced Bernac and Poulenc, wrote their managers. Coppicus 
and Schang: “Poulenc and Bernac gave us a superb evening of 
music and delighted all our members with their personal charm 
as well as their brilliant performance. Our thanks to you for 
your efforts in obtaining for us such unusual and excellent 
artists and programs.” 


WHEN BERNAC AND POULENC APPEARED AT SMITH 
COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS., INTEREST WAS SO 
GREAT THAT OVER 300 PERSONS WERE TURNED AWAY. 


MANAGEMENT: COPPICUS & SCHANG 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 19—Circle 7-6900 
Division of Columbia Artists Met. 


BALDWIN PIANO 











Ability as an Interpreter 
of Variety of Music 


Nee 
Jorge Bolet, Cub 
become an artist 
merits both as tec 
terpreter, 


an pianist, has 
of outstanding 
hnician and jn. 
conclusively 
ble negotia- 


ame to Chopin’s « 
“Ballade” opin Ss Ber- 


Was exquisite j 
: : n 
its limpidity 0 
ration memora 
nd charm. 


ver > 

: Y regard. 

te nNOw on, Mr. Bolet will be 
nist to reckon with. N. s. 


a Mam 
AS SOLOIST with NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY 


In his first public performance 

of Gershwin's ‘Concerto in F."" 
““Bolet ably demonstrated why he is a rising 
concert star and is being acclaimed by major 


music Critics.” 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, Dec. 8, 1948 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC., Div.: Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano 
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The Great Swedish Tenor 


Chicags Daily Tribune 
FEBRUARY 7: AISLE 
ad . : —— Are Dead Singer’ 


To Prove the Grea Muzzle Jussi Bjoerling 
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Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS 
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MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 


Division: Columbia Urtist Vanagement Ine 


113 West Sith Street. New York 19, N.Y 
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Singing His Way 
To New Fame 


BARITONE STAR OF 
N.Y. CITY OPERA CO. 


Throng applauds Cassel in “CARMEN.” 
NEW YORK TIMES, MARCH 22, 1948 


“The finest portrayal of 
the evening, both vocal- 
ly and dramatically, was 

-_ the Scarpia of Mr. Cassel. 

vag His was a truly distinguished chief of the Roman 


f file 3 police, in demeanor and action. His realiza- 
RICH p ee tion of the many facets of the role, its bru- 
ACCLAIM 7 RECITAL ‘“ 7a tality as well as its subtlety and lasciviousness, 


was quite remarkable, and his singing was ring- 
“Cassel’s rich voice delights 











ingly resonant and highly expressive throughout 
the performance.” 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, APRIL 2, 1948 


““Walter Cassel’s suave enactment of the treach- 
erous Baron was the hit of the evening. His 
rich voice was enticing and powerfully effective 
in the fiery moments.” 

NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 2, 1948 


concert throng.” 


“One artist of rare ability.” 


‘“*We are fortunate we had such 


“As Scarpia, Walter Cassel was excellent. His 
acting was the best the role has had for some 
time, and his voice was under perfect control. 
His was a Scarpia of intensity and subtlety, one 
in which the combination of passion and power 
was never allowed to be forgotten.” 


e . 99 
an outstanding artist. NEW YORK SUN, APRIL 3, 1948 


“*The finest concert ever heard 


“This time it was Mr. Cassel who provided the 
most distinguished vocalism, the most authorita- 
tive and artistic characterization.” 

NEW YORK TIMES, OCTOBER 8, 1948 


: cae 99 
im our city. “Mr. Cassel gave a persuasive impersonation as 


the Count, especially in that nobleman’s choleric 
moments.” 


= . : . HERALD TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 16, 1948 
Captivated his audience ; 

“The most important part of the role of 

Jochanaan, sung by Walter Cassel with the 

power, free resonance and excellent diction that 

are by no means common these days.” 

HERALD TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 18, 1948 





through his winning stage per- 








sonality and superb voice.” 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
MEXICO NACIONAL OPERA 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GUEST STAR ON NATIONWIDE RADIO PROGRAMS 
CONCERT TOUR FROM COAST TO COAST 


Lawrence vans Cud Weinhold ine. 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. © 113 WEST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
December 21, 1947 


(Recital) 





“Clifford Curzon must be reckoned 
among the greatest keyboard artists 
of the time .. . exemplified the 
possession of a vision of beauty of 
the rarest and most exalted type. .. . 
A superb delivery of Liszt’s Sonata 
in B minor, the most eloquent and 
noble the writer has encountered 


since Busoni.”’ NOEL STRAUS 


January 9, 1949 


(Recital) 





‘Again impressed as one of the most 
poetic, sensitive and refined key- 
board artists of the day. . . . Despite 
his highly perfected technical equip- 
ment he never employed it as an end, 
but only as a means. . . . Splendid 
recital . . . brilliant and memorable.” 


NOEL STRAUS 


February 23, 1949 


(with Philadelphia Orchestra! 





“Mr. Curzon’s performance of the 
Second Rachmaninoff Concerto was 
great, with a greatness of a kind 
that is forgotten today. It could be 
called a renaissance of a concerto.” 


OLIN DOWNES 


STEINWAY 
PIANO 
















































ee 


includes 5 appearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Festival, New York and Philadelphia) and 3 appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony playing the “Emperor” Concerto in the Beethoven 
Cycle under Bruno Walter 


Season 1949-30 Now Booking 
ACNFP DONIIORMNRITM ma 


MGT.: JUDSON, O'NEILL AND JUDD INC. » DIVISION: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, INC. 





N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


(Recital) 











“Only too rarely in a lifetime of 
concert-going is one permitted to 
hear such wonderful music making 
as that by Clifford Curzon. . . . He 
proved that he must indubitably be 
considered one of the greatest pi- 
anists of the time and that in some 
facets of his art he is without a 


peer.” JEROME D. BOHM 









January 9, 1949 


(Recital) 








“His playing is warmed not by dying 
embers but by a living flame. It is 
powerful, rich, cultured, enlightened 
and convincing. . . . For the larger 
piano works of Romanticism Mr. 
Curzon is the most convincing and 
authentic restorer to my knowledge 


now available.” VIRGIL THOMSON 






February 23, 1949 


(with Philadelphia Orchestra) 


“The pianist’s approach to the score 
was closer to that of Rachmaninoff 
himself than any this reviewer has 
ever encountered in its blend of vir- 
tuosity and poetry.” 








JEROME D. BOHM 









1918-49 Sotdout Tour 


(W te 
orcester DECCA 


RECORDS 
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STAR OF NBC’S SUNDAY EVENING PROGRAM 
“THE AMERICAN ALBUM OF FAMILIAR MUSIC” 


RADIO 





DONALD 








American Lyric Tenor 


C O N c E R T Management: Mertens, Parmelee & Brown, Inc. - Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. - 113 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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INFANTRY 
CHORUS 
Leonard de Pau. CONDUCTOR 


CONCERT BUYERS 2eeace Yore: 


= Due to the unprecedented demand for the dePaur Infantry Chorus 
next season we respectfully suggest that dates be reserved imme- 
diately. This stirring singing organization is now on a record-breaking 
tour of 180 concerts; an additional 50 cities had to be omitted 
through lack of available dates. 


In order to help you with your planning we are now able to release 
an outline of their 1949-1950 tour: 


Oct. 10 to Nov. 12 New York State, Quebec, Ontario 

Nov. 14 to Nov. 19 Michigan 

Nov. 20 to Nov. 27 Chicago Area 

Nov. 28 to Dec. 3 Indiana, Ohio 

Dec. 5 to Dec. 11 New York City area 

Dec. 12 to Dec. 17 Pennsylvania 

Jan. 9to Jan. 15 Maryland, Virginia 

Jan. 16 to Jan. 22 No. Carolina, West Virginia 

Jan. 23 to Jan. 29 So. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 

Jan. 30 to Feb. 5 Missouri, Kansas 

Feb. 6to Feb. 12 Oklahoma, northwest Texas 

Feb. 13 to Feb. 18 New Mexico, Arizona, California 

Feb. 20 to Feb. 25 Southern California 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 4 Northern California 

Mar. 6to Mar. 11 Nevada, Utah 

Mar. 13 to Mar. 18 Idaho, Wyoming 

Mar. 20 to Mar. 26 North and South Dakota, Winnipeg 

Mar. 27 to Apr. 1 Minnesota, Wisconsin 

Apr. 3to Apr. 8 Chicago Area 
This is the attraction which Roland Chesley, veteran impresario of 
Utica, N. Y., describes as “The most potent presentation | have 
made in all the years | have been in the concert business” and of 
which Prof. J. T. Gunn, knowing buyer for 8,000 concertgoers at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., has said: ‘They are definitely 
tops in male choruses.” 


@ Their programs, in response to the public’s complete en- 
dorsement, will again feature music of the many lands the 
chorus visited in its army tours, songs of World War II, 
modern arrangements of art songs, songs of faith, Negro work 
songs, Spirituals and lively Calypsos. 


For tractable Dates: Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT. Inc 
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MILDRED 





FLar pist 








Mildred Dilling in a Hollywood setting 
with her celebrated pupil, Harpo Marx. 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. 
Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


LYON & HEALY HARP 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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ick = Autumn 1948: EUROPE 
- Winter-Spring 1948-49: UNITED STATES and CANADA 
May-November 1949: 2nd TOUR—AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


Autograph- 
ing in 
Sweden 





Of to 


Scandinavia 


a's On the 
A Tourist age o Concert ~ 
While Touring a a Po Platform 
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“The 
kind of 
Singing 
great 
singers 


used to 


do any 





more. 


Virgil Thomson 
New York Herald Tribune 









ileen 


One of America’s Favorite 
Sopranos 
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KATHLEEN 


FERRIER 


Distinguished British Contralto 


2nd Consecutive Tour 
UNITED STATES and CANADA 


February to May 1949 


Soloist in concert version of ‘‘Orfeo”’ 
with LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 
AT TOWN HALL, NEW YORK... 
MARCH 1949 
s 
Ist NEW YORK RECITAL at TOWN 
HALL . . . MARCH 1949 
e 
. Guest Soloist in Title Role of “Orfeo” 
with NETHERLANDS OPERA, Pierre 
, Monteux conducting, and in Benjamin 
Hae Britten’s “Spring Symphony” with 
CONCERTGEBUOW ORCHESTRA at 
1949 HOLLAND FESTIVAL 
& 

Guest soloist in Mahler’s ‘Song of the 
Earth’, Bruno Walter conducting, at 
the 1949 SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
* 

Engaged to sing a Lieder Recital, Dr. 
Bruno Walter at the piano, at the 
1949 EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
* 

Soloist in Mahler’s Second Symphony 
{ and “‘Kindertotenlieder’’, Bruno Walter 
i conducting, at the ROYAL ALBERT 

| HALL, LONDON, ENGLAND, 

a OCTOBER 1, 1949 

e 

3 SCANDINAVIAN TOUR, with Gerald 

Moore, accompanist, FALL 1949 

2nd CONSECUTIVE TOUR OF 
EUROPE FALL 1949 


AVAILABLE in UNITED 
STATES and CANADA from 
JANUARY to MARCH 1950 


ee 


| MGT.: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN INC. 
a Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
s 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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An extraordinary record + + + extraordinary 





achievement + + + extraordinary recognition. 








7 VY 


Within a period of one month, Rudolph Firkusny achieved the extra- 
ordinary distinction of appearing five times in New York with three major 
symphony orchestras in succession. On January [4th and |5th he was 
soloist with the Boston Symphony (premiere of Howard Hanson Piano 
Concerto); on January 20th and 2st with the New York Philharmonic 
(New York premiere of Gian-Carlo Menotti Concerto); and on February 
15th, with the Cleveland Orchestra (Brahms Concerto in D minor). Each 
appearance brought him the critical acclaim which emphasizes his position 
today as foremost keyboard virtuoso of his generation and top concert 
favorite on three continents. 











WITH THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
(The Brahms Concerto) 


“Mr. Firkusny has developed consistently with the years until he is one 
of the leading pianists of the rising generation known to us. He is a superb 
musician, an admirably equipped executant. The health of his interpreta- 
tion, his warm and communicative temperament, and his integrity as an 
artist were proved again and enthusiastically welcomed by the audience.” 

OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES, FEBRUARY 16, 1949 













“Mr. Firkusny’s performance of the exacting piano part was of the highest 
technical excellence, massive in sound when that attribute was demanded, 
of the utmost sensibility, tonally considered, in the more poetic pages. The 
hushed, assuaging sound texture in the introductory pages of the Adagio 
movement will not soon be forgotten, nor will Mr. Firkusny’s interpreta- 
tion of this movement soon vanish from the memory. It is difficult to recall 
so affecting a traversal of this Adagio.” 

JEROME D. BOHM, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, FEBRUARY 16, 1949 


WITH THE N. Y. PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 


(The Menotti Concerto) 


















“Mr. Firkusny played it up to the handle, with a sure, vivid 
technique, the lovely singing tone, and the musicianship and 
temperament that the lively score requires. It is hard to 
imagine an interpretation that would have done more com- 
plete justice to this felicitous creation.” 


OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES, JANUARY 21, 1949 












WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


(The Hanson Concerto) 


“Beautifully played by Rudolf Firkusny.” 
VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, JANUARY 16, 1949 
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“A GREAT MASTER” 


New York Herald Tribune 


* “Buchs is the kind of musician who 
never lets you down .. . gave his audi- 








ence a reading it should not soon 
forget.” (Beethoven Kreutzer Sonata.) 





-— New York Times 


* “Most sensitive and penetrating 
performance of the Beethoven (Kreut- 
zer Sonata) within memory.” 








..— New York Post 


* “A performance that was miracu- 


lous.” — New York Sun 


* “The flame of passion shone 


throughout.” (Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo.”’) 





— Chicago Tribune 


* “Breathtaking performance.” 


— Detroit Press 





M. G. M. Records 





MGT.: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
Division of Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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‘*Singing 
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my 
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ee 
; ORIN cast 
a spell over his 
audience. ... The 
song and singer 
were one. The inner 
glow that transforms 
notes and text of a 
#, song into something liv- 
ing and meaningful was 
consistently present.” 


Evening News, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


as 
His pleasing personality, fine musicianship and fine showmanship, 
his resonant baritone voice, clear and perfect diction, splendid interpretive 
powers and his keen sense of acting as well as singing delighted the audience 
and the applause mounted to an ovation after each song.” 


The Democrat and Leader, DAVENPORT, IA. 


His voice is magnificent. It ranged through two full octaves. .. . 
A rich resonant voice filled with changeful color just as his actor art is. For 
he is a singing actor whose tones paint moods as varied as life itself. . . . His 
singing was of unforgettable beauty.” 


Photo: Bruno 


The Evening Telegram, TORONTO 














SZYMON 
GOLDBERG 


Polish Violinist 
New to this Country 
Destined to Assume 


an I mportant Position 
in its Musical Life. 





Photo: Ilse Bing 


Soloist, Season 1949-1950 with following orchestras: 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony (Mitropoulos conducting) 
Cleveland Symphony (Szell conducting) 

Los Angeles Symphony (Wallenstein conducting) 

Seattle Symphony (Linden conducting) 

Denver Symphony (Caston conducting) 

Rochester Symphony (Leinsdorf conducting) 

Oklahoma State Symphony (Alessandro conducting) 

El Paso Symphony (Brown conducting) 

Harrisburg Symphony (Raudenbush conducting) 

Tulsa Symphony (Brown conducting) 


and others. 


New York, Carnegie Hall, October 25th 1949. Goldberg will appear in 


a special program for violin solo and string orchestra (23 musicians). 


Spring of 1949, Goldberg is now on an extended tour of Europe, visiting 
Holland, Belgium, Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, et al. 





Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
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“Have won the affection 
of chamber music lovers.”’ 
N.Y. Times, Jan. 11, 1949 


“Vital musical experi- from Coast 
ence. Profound listening 
pleasure.” 

N. Y. Post, Jan. 11, 1949 


NIKOLAT 


NOW BOOKING F 


“One of the most invigorating 
concerts of the season... the 
ultimate of true interpretation... 
one can recall no rivals." 

L. A. Times, Jan. 20, 1949 


“Excellent musicians. They have 
won the affection of chamber 
music lovers." 

N.Y. Times, Jan. 11, 1949 


AND 


IFTH CONSECUTIVE TOUR 


“Fulfillment of the high- 
est concept of interpreta- 
to Coast _ tive art. Their playing was 
| of a kind seldom heard.” 

L. A, Mirror, Jan. 20, 1949 


1 


JOANNA 


raudan 


CELLO-PIANO DUO 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC., Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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“Not for a long time had this writer heard such a talent” 









Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


— OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 


A SOLD-OUT CARNEGIE HALL DEBUT! 


OCTOBER 29, 1948 


“Friday night 
Carnegie Hall 
presented the 
extraordinary 
spectacle of a 
debut recital 
with every box 
filled, a capac- 
ity audience 
downstairs and 
eager listeners 
even extending 
to the upper- 
most balconies 
of the halt” 


— NEW YORK POST 


YOUNG 
AMERICAN 
PIANIST 


BYRON JANIS 


——— RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC., 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“Alice Howland, who 


sang last night in 
Town Hall, is just 
plain perfect 
Such beauty of 
voice and ot 
son,such ¢ ace 

of body and 
thought, such 
thorough and 
st ‘aightforward 
artistry are not 
often the fortune 


of one woman. 


As the Broadway 
Bovs Would Say. 
She Has Everything” 


—VIRGIL THOMSON, 
N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE, NOVEMBER 4, 1948 


and 


ace 4 oe 


| NO 
sore , 
M WAL . Now Booking 


for Season 1919-50— Concert, Opera and Radio 
Management; MERTENS. PARMELEE & BROWN, INE, 
H 113. W. 57th St. N.Y. 19 ¢ Division: Columbia Artists Management Ine, , 
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AA 
If you see 


Maryla as advertised in your neck 


e Billy Rose in New York Herald Tribune, 
of the woods, | suggest you get your tickets early.” %s:smtsr"is."ie4t end” syndicated 


column in papers from coast to coast. 


Maryla Jonas is not only “a thrilling return to romantic pianism,” 
as critics have written, but a thrilling return to the gigantic pianistic per- 





sonalities of yore, personalities who made news at every turn because they 
were also amazing people as well as amazing artists. 


To describe Maryla Jonas, writers and critics have had to go back to 
Paderewski, de Pachmann, Rosenthal and Teresa Carreno. Nothing could be 
better proof of the magical reality of Maryla Jonas. And nothing could be 
more proof than the numerous angles from which she has been discussed 
and the many writers who have paid her homage. To all the others, now 
add Billy Rose, whose recent story on Miss Jonas in his widely syndicated 
column is the most amazing tribute ever paid a “long-haired musician.''* 


And in Her Fourth Carnegie Hall Recital in Three Seasons — 





“Jonas Receives Ovations’ (headiine) 


"Welcomed by an audience which she roused 
to ovations after each of her many offer- 
ings. They boasted qualities which Miss 
Jonas possesses to an almost unique degree. 
Among them, a velvetiness of tone, laci- 
ness in passage work, spontaneous lyricism 
and imagination for dynamic contrasts, which 
may be said to be quite her own and 
not easily matched among pian- 

ists of the time.” 


— Noel Straus, New York Times, December 12, 1948 


Columbia Records 
Including Three Best Selling Albums 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Re-engaged for Second Successive Recital and Orchestral Tour of Europe —Fall 1949 


Available in United States and Canada from January to April 1950 
RCA Victor Red Seal Records 


Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Mme. Kraus, part of 
whose world-wide 
fame is due to her 
prodigious number 
of recordings for 
Parlophone, has re- 
cently added major 
works of Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Bartok 
and Stravinsky. 


LILI KRAUS 


American Debut, November 1949 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. e 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 


The 
World Renowned 


Pianist 
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7.1 GEM 


“THE MOST HEAVILY BOOKED AMERICAN WOMAN VIOLINIST” 


Favorite Soloist with Orchestra 


LEWISOHN STADIUM, New York, July 29, 1948 
(Tschaikovsky Concerto) 


“Miss Glenn’s performance of the violin concerto was expressive and pene- 
trating in its warmth . . . there was flexibility to her renditon and an 
imposing vigor.” —NEW YORK TIMES, JULY 30 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY, January 1 and 2, 1949 


“Miss Glenn was heard in the Khatchaturian Concerto and played her role 
with astonishing dexterity and consistent purity of tone.” 
—ST. LOUIS STAR TIMES, JANUARY 3 


“Carroll Glenn has developed amazingly since last St. Louis heard her . . . 


triumph was complete. The enthusiasm of the audience would not be denied. 
it was justified. 


42 
“She conquered by what her instrument said. She has fire and force and 
speed and skill and assuredness, too.” —ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


TORONTO PROMENADE CONCERTS, June 24, 1948 
(Lalo Symphony Espagnole) 

Headline “CARROLL GLENN SEEN AS REAL SENSATION”’ 

**, . . great lyric violinist . . .” —TORONTO DAILY STAR 


‘. .. handsome violin playing . . . The audience could barely wait until she 
had finished to give vent to its own tense feelings which her playing had 
aroused.” —TORONTO GLOBE AND MAIL 





A Brilliant Recitalist 


HEADLINE—’’CONCERT VIOLINIST THRILLS LYRIC 
AUDIENCE” 


“Carroll Glenn, the Southland’s gift to the concert stage, captivated a 
capacity audience . . . Miss Glenn showed unusual precision in her mastery 
of the violin and warmed the hearts of the music lovers with her great 
personal charm. Time after time the audience responded with loud and 
long ovations.” —MORNING CALL, ALLENTOWN, PA., JAN. 13, 1949 


“As sparkling and inspiring a performance has been given here this season.” 
—INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 


“She has the most impressive technic, certainly, of any of the young Amer- 
icans of either sex.” —DETROIT NEWS 


“A stunning performance that electrified the crowd.” —SEATTLE STAR 


“It may be stated at the outset without any qualification or equivocation 
that Miss Glenn is the outstanding woman violinist of her day, and indeed 
is right out of the top-drawer of fiddlers, her male colleagues being given 
due consideration.” —PITTSBURGH POST GAZETTE 


“Her playing is something to hear—rich, full-bodied, vital.” 
—BOSTON HERALD 








THIRD EUROPEAN TOUR SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER, 1949 


BACK IN UNITED STATES FOR AMERICAN TOUR NOVEMBER ist, 1949 


Wanagement: COPPICUS & SCHANG 4 division of Columbia. Artists Management inc. 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Grant Park 
July 31: Gershwin Concerto and Rhapsody, 75,000 people 


August 1: Rachmaninoff 2nd Concerto: 80,000 people 













Chicago Potty Tribe «tuesday, August 3, 1948 


ON THE AISLE 


More Than 150,000 Hear Fiedler and List in Two 


Week-End Concerts in Grant Park 


— By Claudia Cassidy 

EY EVER WANT TO CONFOUND the competitio 
Fiedler and Eugene List, can refer airily to ‘*‘those ios ee Ror ge 
mine in Chicago that drew 150,000.” Actually, that would be a modest 
claim. The Grant park abacus noted 75,000 in attendance at the band 
shell Saturday night, with more than 80,000 on hand Sunday night— 
which can mean that Rachmaninoff proved a stronger magnet than 
Gershwin, or merely that word had spread about the amiable versatility 
of a Fiedler ‘‘Pops.” 

Se, Fiedler gnee on the teary, petent workman. who knows why 
not at ail implausible, that the 
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Now on Coast-to-Coast Tour - United States and Canada 
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_ Martha Lipton was a 
rich-voiced Emilia. (OTELLO) 
Howard Taubman, New York Times 


Exception must be made for Martha 
Lipton who sang with warmth and all 
vocal beauty. ... (CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA) 
Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Much of its (CARMEN) success was due to the 
superb vocalism of Martha Lipton in the title role. 
The part lies magnificently for her voluptuous mezzo. 
Paul Hume, Washington, D. C., Post 


The cast starred Martha Lipton, golden-voiced mezzo of 

the Met. Miss Lipton has personality as well as voice and 

a sultry beauty ideally suited to the role (CARMEN). 
The Times-Herald, Washington, D. C. 


Martha Lipton, the young and beautiful mezzo soprano 
of the Metropolitan, has exactly the insinuating, sensual 
quality of voice which is needed for the principal per- 
sonage of the Biblical drama. Her plastic and beautiful 
figure and her brilliant acting, made this singer an ideal 
Delilah. Arte, Mexico City 


Martha Lipton gave an admirable interpretation as 
Octavian. It is rare to find an artist with. her natural- 
ness and perfect sense of acting in the Lyric Theater. 
Her disguise was a notable characterization. ... Her voice 





in the success of the presentation. (ROSENKAVALIER) 
D’Or, Journal Do Commercio, Rio di Janeiro 
















A Star of Opera 
. Shines in Recitat 









the gypsy. 


Ben Parker, Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 


Martha Lipton Displays Large Voice 
of Dramatic Intensity in Recital. 
Baton Rouge, Star Times 


Her beautiful and expansive voice, 
her perfect diction, her technical 
ability, are all qualities which enable 
her to accomplish the most delight- 
ful effects. At the same time, what 
distinguishes her singing most is her 
power of interpretation, which makes 
it something of constant and moving 
emotion. 


D’Or, Diario de Noticias, Rio di Janeiro 





Miss Lipton sang with 
admirable comprehension of 

the style, beautifully centered 
vocal quality,and very clean English 
diction. Irving Kolodin, New York Sun 


Martha Lipton’s Songs Enthrall Educa- 
tors. Rapt Attention at Auditorium. 


Margaretta Clark, Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn. 


| Her obvious relish for the fiery Carmen music, 
her deep rich mezzo voice and her tall, dark 
beauty would make her a natural in the role of 





A glance at Pro Musica’s program 
record of the past 20 years would 
provide almost a Who’s Who of 
eminent musicians. The young 
American mezzo-soprano took 
her place most worthily in this 
cavalcade of talent. 


J. Dorsey Callaghan, 
Detroit Free Press 
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| is true and strong....She was one of the decisive elements 
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**T he most remarkable 
young pianist encountered 
in twenty years of experi- 
ence in reviewing music in 
this city.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


* * * * * * 


‘He has f eW peers among 
pianists of any age, young 
or old. One seeks in vain 
for an explanation of the 
astounding musical matur- 


ity he revealed.” 
—N. Y. Times 





* * * * * * 


The New Pork Cimes 
“THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 1948 


LASZLO, 15, SCORES 
IN DEBUT RECITAL 














iani lor extra- 

__ Hungarian Pianist Shows Rare| + tne factors that make tos exten 
inary a 

Talent in Town Hall Program as p Bandy — a tone that 

—Style, Projection Lauded |ranged from the most p : 


By NOEL STRAUS 


Ervin Laszlo, pnenomenally- ited fund of colors and — 
gifted young Hungarian Pianist, | supplied with a rightness an 


gave his first American recital last! positive control hardly to be over 
night at Town Hall. Although only| praised. 
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hoolboy, he gave ‘2 series of in-j like all the other compositi Pp 
sch ’ EeaS 





issi to the}: 

ich-textured fortissimo Ta 
aon delicate, subtly treated pianis Es 
simo, Mr. Laszlo was able to infuse Ee 
his work with a seemingly unlim- |: 









i ‘Chaconne,” |: 
15 years old and looking like a| The Bach-Busoni ‘Ch 





i | ted, was given with full com 
i ich entitled him to) sented, | ‘ uctural design 
eae eee the outstanding | prehension of its i. dae define 
keyboard artists of the an meeniagtel contrasts ma a 
eh ht of build, modest and un-! between oon a - i a 
~~ lly Laszlo surprised his| elements "homeate to its many 
nearers "'with performances re- ee. separehe entities oF & 
markable not only for their mature Mee : Ths announcement 0 
approach, but also for profundity|a “the a and the finely made cli 
oF aagumennnding musicianship and|the t _ a wey idee ¢ 
expressiveness. He proved that for} maxes 
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; i t and strength wi 
ne, sed, while each o 
thin pg Rig wn of innate||they were —. emerged with 
om al matingt. Here was a child|the softer 2 pet yd won anene 
im hale teens, who could infuse his||its own = of tints. 
readin s of Bach, Beethoven, |jand one het “Waldstein” Sonate 
Schumann, a gl oo Bo. the same — eede 
i of style : *, 
oa oe ject. the music. of these excellence ag pap drs ny 
con osers 2 ee eee a * interpretations o 
ination a beauty of conal invents ~g Fae poe Rae intensity 0 
' sensitiveness of feeling, F ’ final onée 
aoe cenaah anime the most tal-|/emotion, By just the right 
ented pianists of thrice his years. ||which wa 


j rith the required 
tempo, provided with isodic 
Unlimited Fund of Colors amount of vividness in the episo 


; d led to an account 
keyboard artists||measures, an < urpassed 
rae dhe Wome oo heard here/lof the coda aod — : nye we 
¢-~ ¢ decades with as much/'in impressivenes<, niet whe 
m recen f finger. But onejhave. encountered a pia alton 
nat his eye in vain for|should make a big stir in the m 
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Laszlo Recital 


: * ° oe j j iv, ; : 
Pianist, 16, Is Heard in U.S. row f interpretive ability to his 
Debut at 7. own Hall 

By Jerome D. Bohm th i 
Ervin Laszlo who made his|the comprehensiy 
American debut i 
Hall last night i 
years old, but t 
out hesitation 


emarkable young pianist|he brought chor 
tered in twenty years of ex.|Tich Sonority as 
lence in reviewing music in this}°ther kinds of 
fact there Was no need to/reveal the meanings of the Many- 
is Hungarian lad’s youth| faceted variation 

eration at any time| tion as a whole 
course of his long and| of true architectural breadth. 
rogram. He has few 
ng pianists of any age,/nata the transpare 


anation of the astound- rapid tempi was q 


or it was his extraor 
nate musicality whic 


apart from youngsters who hay 
perhaps had equal tec 
ity at his age. But I can recall no | this listener th 
other instrumentalist Still in his 





teens who has brought a Similar 
blend of virtuosity and pDenetra- 


























This modest, slender boy had | 
e tactile sensibility as wel] as 
e technique es- 
Nn recital in Town | Sential to a telling conveyance of 
S not yet sixteen| the various styles of music on his 
his reviewer with-|list of offerings. To the Busoni 
considers him the! ‘ttanscription of Bach’s Chaconne, 
d playing of deep, 
well as the Many 
touch needed to 



































S and his concep- 
W&s @ poised one 












In Beethoven’s “Waldstein” So- 


ney of his scale 
Seeks in yain|and arpeggio playing in the most |: 


uite exceptional, 

€ revealed; |but it was not his digita] dexterity, 

dinary in-'but his insight into Beethoven’s 

h set him 'creative mind, above all his ability 
e|to fathom the message of the in-|: 

nical facil. trospective adagio which convinced | #2 

at here indeed Was | 22% 

a talent far out of the ordinary, 
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DAVID 


LLOYD 


96 APPEARANCES 


JULY 1, 1948 TO JUNE 1, 1949 
ORCHESTRA 


Boston Symphony 
with Koussevitzky (2nd Year) 


At Tanglewood: Summer 1948: Bach Cantata and 
Stravinsky's "Oedipus Rex" 
Nov. 26 and 27: "A Faust Symphony" of Liszt 
April 13, 16, 29 and 30: Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony in New York and Boston 


San Francisco Symphony 


under Monteux (2nd Season) 
Feb. 17, 18 and 19: "Romeo and Juliet" of Berlioz 


Hollywood Bowl 


under Ormandy 
August 21: Viennese Night 


OPERA 


Berkshire Music Center 
August, 1948: Revival of Rossini's “Turk in Italy" 


New England Cpera Company 


Oct. 31: Rodolfo in "La Boheme" 
Nov. 28: Narciso in "Turk in Italy" 
Jan. 16: Don Jose in 'Carmen" 


American Opera Company 
Philadelphia 
Dec. |: Pinkerton in ''Butterfly" 


St. Paul Civic Opera 
(3rd Season) 
Dec. 9, 11, 12: Wilhelm Meister in "Mignon" 


San Antonio Symphony Opera Festival 
(2nd Season) 
Feb. 12 and 13: The Singer in "Rosenkavalier" 


ORATORIO 


Bethlehem Festival 
May 20: Bach St. Matthew Passion 


Ann Arbor Festival 
May, 1950 


7 


A Year in tHe Lire o— A Younc American Tenor 








Mgt.: JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, Inc. 
Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Inc. 








CONCERT 


70 RECITAL ENGAGEMENTS 


throughout United States and Canada 
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Dec. 29, 30, 1949; Jan. 1, 1950 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
SOLOIST with 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


FEBRUARY, 1950 
on tour with 


NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Massima Freccia, Conductor 


for 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
CITIES IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH 
NOW BOOKING 


Columbia Records * Steinway Piano 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 








February, 1949 
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PENNSYLVANIA * “Miss Long, gorgeously costumed in ruby velvet, scored a personal 
triumph with a rich lyric-soprano voice that matched the jewel tones of her gown.” 


COLORADO * “In her pleasing meaningful tones which revealed a quiet understanding of her music, Miss 
Long demonstrated a range of wondrous proportions. Her singing of superb quality and gracious manner, met 
with lingering. appreciative applause.” 


WEST VIRGINIA * “Her voice has great warmth, wide range and unusual expressiveness. She performs with 
perfect ease and poise.” 


MARYLAND * “Miss Long revealed a voice of rich quality which always remained true to pitch. Her singing 
was consistently artistic and her stage manner gracious.” 


LOUISIANA * “Distinguished by a voice of wide range and a tonal quality of warmth and richness, Miss 
Long sang with emotional expression.” 


TEXAS * “Miss Long, a strikingly pretty girl, displayed a voice of genuine beauty and culture, and her 
warm and winning renditions were the high point of the concert.” 


CALIFORNIA * “Excellent singing was done by Carolyn Long. She sang beautifully and facilely with ample 
tone, and glorified her songs with fine diction as well as fine tone and style.” 


WASHINGTON * “Carolyn Long sounded most impressive. The full-lipped brunette showed real poise, a 
maturity that made her delivery seem effortless, and a range that almost ripped off the roof.” 


GEORGIA * “The star of the evening was Carolyn Long. She has a lovely voice and sings with charm, 
taste and finished artistry.” 


ALABAMA * “She's stunning . .. a beautiful girl with a personality as warm and radiant as her lyric 
soprano voice that captivated the audience and won an ovation for her.” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Columbia Masterworks Records { 





MANAGEMENT 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD Inc. 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


113 West 57th St. New York 19, NV. Y. 


— 1949 
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Solveig Lunde 


SHE IS A NEW STAR IN THE MUSICAL SKY” 


after a performance as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux conducting. 


San Francisco 
Chronicle 





AT NEW YORK'S TOWN HALL... 


“At once exciting and musically compelling. 
There is a tremendous vitality, an elemental 


AS SOLOIST with the 
KANSAS CITY PHILHARMONIC .. . 


strength which emerges from her slight femi- 
nine figure. Notes were not only there, they 
took on a personality.” 


—Harriett Johnson, New York Post 








Transcontinental Tour Season 1949-50 Now Booking 


MANAGEMENT: MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN Inc., DIVISION: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc., 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Steinway Piano 


“... Combines one of the most brilliant key- 
board techniques with one of the most agree- 
able personal appearances ever seen on the 
Philharmonic stage.” —Kansas City Times 
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“113 WEST 57th STREET | NEW YORK 19,8 
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NAN MERRIMAN 


“A Glorious American Singer™ 








Mezzo Soprano Favorite 


of the Day’s Distinguished Conductors 


Fifth Consecutive Season 
Soloist with 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY 


April 14, 15 and 17th, 1949 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
Bruno Walter, Conductor 








SIX BRILLIANT APPEARANCES THIS SEASON 
WITH SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Jan. 27, 28, 29, 1949 Mahler Second Symphony 
William Steinberg, Conductor 
Feb. 17, 18, 19, 1949 Berlioz ‘Romeo & Juliet’ 


Pierre Monteux, Conductor 








Soloist, Berkshire Festival 
Aug. Ist, 1948, Mahler 2nd Symphony 


Leonard Bernstein, Conductor 





ad 60 SOLO RECITALS 


during 1948-49 





Read the notices: 








| “Miss Merriman sang the allotted music with profound cs tag ig 

a wealth of richly textured tone." —New Yor mes 
Available All Season 1949-30 
“Miss Merriman's voice has a luscious quality; her evenness of range is 
extraordinary.” —Chicago Herald-American 











" m pa ith poise and i ice of rich vibrant | 
quality which she handles watelligently.” | —Los Angeles News RCA-VICTOR RECORDS | 
“Miss Merriman has a voice of wide range and volume, clear and firm in 

the upper register and warm and flexible throughout." —Baltimore Sun Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 


a P , aa eT OPE ey me Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. | 
"1 i . Her diction i ect a - 
Goitun apebodine taremabeal DB tiicctive vonea"c-Sivente Globe and Mail 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. | 
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2nd SEASON IN NEW 


YORK 


P bm or see icedn, . 
















Ginette N eveu Plays 
Violin Like a Dream 


1948. 








: B. 
| By LOUIS BIANCOLLI A &®THUR HONEGGER: YIRCH, THO 
| Competing for top attention on Basiliensrety: subtitle mprourth Basel”), Was t 
‘last night's all-French Philhar- (or “The Delighte a® | Right's Philharn, Novelty of ingt| 
jmonic bill at Carnegie Hall were m nad searnesie Hall. at moe anette in 
the brilliant fiddling of young nies promatomers walked — §- own- 
Ginette Neveu and a new sym- 4 ew oT 1 “ Pre eW among uring 
phony by Arthur Honegger. e end. Gen uted approval - 
Charles Munch conducted. CEMBER 31, 1948. Pressed in the ~ delight was ex 
All things considered, Mlle. DE the Chaus- wette Nevey’ violin PPlause for 
Neveu came out first. Few scores, iIharmonic Miss Neveu, playing Ravel Tzi- Rave 1AUSSO, don Playing in 
however spectacular, could rival) Munch Leads the Philha = an the audience 8s unch', 72gane.” Also for Cha ve 
the appealing blend of personality c oser’s Symphony— gane, imp this occasion as she did how eding of th arles 
and style that went into the little in Comp . Soloist ——— “7 made her New York admits ony. Your corresp Bizet 
French girl’s playing last night. Ginette Neveu deb ut with the Philharmonic-Sym- them al] having deme 


Running off Chausson’s “Poeme” 
and Ravel’s “Tzigane,” the young 
virtuosa again brought together 
the rare gifts of tone and technic 
that made local followers of the 
singing bow take quick notice at 
last season's debut. 
Played Like a Dream. 

The Chausson classic went like 
a dream. The tone caught every 
subtle shift in poetic mood, and 
the dynamics were scaled to keep 
the music moving at a steadily 
suspenseful drive. 
The “Tzigane” was something 
else again—a show piece, no 
doubt, but a magnificent one. The 
swing and slash of gypsy rhythms 
were perfectly imaged in the read- 
ing, and Miss Neveu made every 
tiny note say something bright. 

I suppose it was only natural 
that the Honegger symphony 
didn’t stand a chance after Miss 
Neveu’s brilliant display. Those 
who walked out on its last two 
movements still had the price- 
less Neveu charm ringing in their 
ears. And Honegger, after all, is 











Honegger. 


February, 1949: - .. 
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By OLIN DO oe ic- ional artist, 
The amet of the Philharmonic <a x chooled virtuos 
hony Orchestra which — Greecompanied phrase 
Tr ae Jast night in acl violin in the i 
' ded with its most im- 
po Metomposttion —the Fourth) sheer sensuous 
hony of Arthur Honneget; | siveness of pnr 
‘ban beard for the first time 1°| heard in NY behind 
i that mruc 
—s * re ided to tarry, 
: furthermo ’ d have deci 
As ¥ ——— — sense the evocative 
eae of a sovereign artist 


than its usuel hour, 


phony in the 
season ago. 
o. The 


rb perf 
two ieven, the French violinist, 
had been heard. 





NOVEMBER 16 





Management: JUDSON, o: 


113 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


RCA Veter Red Seat 





Brahms Concerto & 
She is a wholly ex- 
as well as @ thor- 


of the solo 

Chausson piece — 
i laying— 

as the most —, play ~ nao 

ase—that we have 

If one had heard 

a curtain he 


mastery 





first 
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artist, 
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* NEW YORK 19, ny. 
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DOROTHA 
POWERS 


American Vialinist 


1948-49 | | 
Orchestra Engagements 




























New York Philharmonic - Symphony 
Minneapolis Symphony 
Evansville Philharmonic 
Houston Symphony 

Canton (Ohio) Symphony 
Huntington Symphony 
Oklahoma State Symphony 
Portland (Me.) Symphony 
Robin Hood Dell 

Scranton Philharmonic 
Vancouver (B. C.) Symphony 





Coneert Tour: 


France, Switzerland, Holland, 


AND 


Coast to Coast in the United States 





eeeesm ent: JUDSON, ON Cee ee Inc. 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc 113 WEST S7th. ST., NEWYORK: 19, NL Y. 
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NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 


Elena 





“One of the smash hits 
of the season.” 
TIME MAGAZINE 


= NEW YORK SUN, FRIDAY, JANUARY $1, 194% 
Brilliant Debut 
By Elena Nikolaidi 

A brilliant new. singer is Elena 








powerful, well produced; with 
tones invariably in focus, and a 
timbre that is both distinctive 
beautiful. As a musician 
exhibits thorough schooling 
acute sensibility. Add to 
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Elena Nicolaidi 


Makes Her American Debut in 
Recital at Town Hall 


By Jerome D. Bohm 

In twenty years of music review- 
and, in twice that number of. 
spent in listening to most 
of the world’s best singers I have 
encountered no greater voice or 
vocalist than Elena Nikolaidi, 
Greek contralto and member of 
the Vienna State Opera who made 
her American debut in recital in 
Town Hall last night. This per- 
sonable artist is gifted with a 
truly phenomenal expressive me- 
dium, a true contralto of enor- 
mous range capable of encom- 
passing with the utmost ease the 
Sleep Walking Scene from Verdi's 
“Macbeth.” originally penned for 
dramatic soprano. 

Not oniy, however, is her voice 
f exceptional range and opulence, 
t highly individual in texture. 
sensuous and warm at all times, 
mever losing quality even in the 
highest reaches when employed 
full strength, and so malleable 
that in the finest spun pianissimos 
the native beauty of her voice re- 
mains unaltered. 

Miss Nikolaidi is absolute mis- 
tress of her material; her vocalism 
was sheer perfection throughout a 
program which made the most ex- 
acting demands upon her in mat- 
ters of style as weil as in tonal pro- 
duction. The breadth essential to 
a telling delivery of Gluck’s “Di- 
vinites du Styx,” the ilexibility re- 
quired for a clean and brilliant ne- 
gotiation of the florid passages of 
Rossini’s “Bel Raggio” and the 
dramatic cogency to traverse the 


























Sleep Walking Scene from Verdi's 
“Macbeth” were all at her com- 
mand. Indeed, her account of the 
latter excerpg was one of the 
most thrilling bits of operatic 
singing imaginable and accom- 
plished purely and solely with 
legitimate vocal means, without re- 
course to a single gesture. Where 
jhave the Metropolitan’s talent 
‘séouts been that they have ne- 
glected to engage this remarkable 
cantatrice? 

But it was not only in her oper- 
atic offerings that Miss Nikolaidi 
proved her right to be considered 
among the most distinguished of 
singers of this day or any other.| 
Her interpretative gifts as a lieder 
singer were no less out of the ordi- 
nary. Following her delightful 
accounts of the Haydn songs, she 
brought to Schubert’s “Nacht und 
Traueme” the necessary long- 
breathed phrasing and solacing 
serenity Of mood, and her concep- 
tion of the same 's “Erlkoe- 
nig” was one of the most convinc- 
ing I have heard, in its admixture 
of dramatic intensity and flaw- 
lessly controled vocalism. To Mah- 
ler’s affecting “Kindertotenlieder” 
she supplied the inwardness and 
touch of resignation needed for an 
arresting revelation of their con- 
tents, and to the utterly different 
Greek Folk Songs of Ravel and 
“Jota” and “Polo” of de Falla, the 
requisite charm and variety of; 
color. Miss Nikolaidi should be 
heard soon again so that her won- 
derful artistry becomes better 
known. 

After a rather tentative begin- 
ning, Jan Behr proved a valuable 
assistant at the piano, providing 
sensitive, expert accompaniments 


ppoint- 

ing number. Miss Nikolaidi’s 
style of singing “chubert lieder 
was not the last word in subtlety, 
but the opulence of her voice and 
the thoroughness of her approach 
more. than compensated. The 
real excitement began, however, 
with the “Bel raggio” aria from 
Rossini’s “Semiramide.” This di 
ficult piece was not withott| 
stumbling blocks for Miss Nikeo| 
laidi. Taken by and large, it was} 
exceptional bravura singing —ac- 
eurate, idiomatic, with thrilling 
top notes. 
In the “Kindertotenlieder,” the 
singer sustained the mood know- 
ingly, Mahler’s luscious music 
being, nicely suited to the rich 
texture of Miss Nikolaidi’s voice. 
The last song in the cycle, “In 
‘diesem Wetter,” was sheer vocal 
velvet. Three of Ravel's “Greek 
Folksongs” (sung in the: original 
language) and two of F 
“Popular Spanish Songs,” pro- 
vided a pleasant breathing spell} 
before the evening's greatest 
achievement. This was the “Sleep 
Walking Scene” from Verdi's} 
“Macbeth,” in which Miss Niko- 
Jaidi’s performance merited that 
much abused adjective, “breath- 
taking.” The drama was adroit- 
ly suggested, the vocal line col- 
ored to perfection. Jan Behr ac- 


companied. 
ROLAND GELATT, 
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“In twenty years of music reviewing and in twice that number 
of years spent in listening to most of the world’s best 
singers, I have encountered no greater voice or vocalist than 


Nikolaid 


@ 9) 


l 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 19% 





SONG OVATIONS WON 
BY ELENA NIKOLAIDI 


Greek Contralto Presents « 
Reoital of Rare Brilliance 
for Enthusiastic Throng 





Elena Nikolaidi, Greek contralto 
of European fame, presented a re- 
cital of rare brilliance last night at 
Town Hall. Her 





ye perfectly, appropriate 
wth to the song but to the artist's a 
tite beauty. Coloratura decora- 
teens in “Bel raggio lusinghier,” 
from Rossini’s “Semirami 
proved her vocal agility and, in 
the delicate wy A A ere subor- 
dinated to the e, her emi- 
nent musicality. 

Hints of the dramatic treats to 
come were found in “Der Erikoe- 
nig.” which opened with sounds of 
velvety smoothness and gained 
depth and brilliance as it built to 
ts climax and ended with devastat- 
ing aptness with a spoken word. 

fahler’s ‘rarely heard “Kinder- 
totenlieder,” in their melancholy,’ 
provided Miss Nikolaidi with a 
perfect vehicle for her wonder- 
fully rich, dark tones. Every word 
assumed depths of meaning as the 
vocal sounds changed hue, swelled 
and died almost to inaudibility, 
and yet the whole had unbeliev- 
able continuity. The work, despite 
its forward-looking structure, has 
no large contrasts, and can become 
oppressive, but last night it held 
fascination to the final serene 
notes. 
That might have been the climax 
of any program, but this artist 
had great things in reserve. After 
a bricf “respite’—three Greek folk 
songs set by Ravel and de Falla’s 
“Jota” and “Polo,” which gave her 
a chance to toss her head and show 
her lovely smile—she launched into 
the huge sleep-walking scene from 
Verdi's “Macbeth.” 

It was the dramatic climax of 
the evening, Miss Nikolaidi eased 
into the colloquial beginning and 
rapidly built up to the sudden, 
thrillmg accents. She restrained 
her movements on the stage, but 
it was clear that she lived the 
scene. Her voice is a low one, but 
she hit the high notes of the cli- 
max with tremendous power and 
no sacrifice of quality. 

Mention should be made of Jan 
Behr’s sensitive piano accompani- 
ments, for, after a too-soft begin- 
ning, he gave graceful support of 
high quality. It was an event to 
remember. Cc. H. 











Management: MERTENS, PARMELEE G BROWN INC. 
Division Columbia Artists Management Inc. 


ew York 19, N. Y. 
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*“Sang her 
way into 
the hearts 
of the 


audience. ”’ 


mond 


Brilliant Mezzo-Soprano 


















“HH 
er voice is rich and warm, even in seale and beautifully 


produced throughout its wide range. Her diction is flawless. 





her phrasing meticulous and she imbues each song with sensi- 
tively dramatic value. Added to these essentials. she has 


a personality of distinction, charm and complete sincerity.” 


Richmond News-Leader, Va., 1948 
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This enchanting 
young lady will 
sing 104 concerts 


this season. She is 


MISS SUSAN REED 


the ballad singer 


|NO PIANO REQUIRED. MISS REED ACCOMPANIES HERSELF ON THE IRISH HARP AND ZITHER. 
| AVAILABLE ALL se Exclusive Management: COPPICUS AND SCHANG, Inc. 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc. 113 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


| E X T S E A $0 | RCA Victor Red Seal Records 


Photo by ARNOLD EAGLE 
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OCT.- JUNE * a 
1948-49 Season cd 


* + Typical Nationwide Press Acclaim * * 


“Maybe it’s the fun such groups seem to 
have in singing together that keeps the 
male quartet one of the world’s most 
popular musical entertainment units. 
Singing their way through a program 
which was a happy mixture of the serious 
and the comic, they seemed to be enjoy- 
ing themselves hugely; and their pleasure 
was reflected in that of their audience.” 


February, 1949 


“It is easy to understand why the per- 
sonable REVELERS have been justly 
called the world’s most famous male 
quartet .. . four beautiful and carefully 
trained voices, skillfully blended into a 
vocal unit of superlative quality . . . each 
number in the well selected and adroitly 
balanced program was a polished and 
brilliant gem.” 





Delbert Anderson 


Tenor 


* 
Harold Brown 


Tenor 


* 


Rand Smith 


Baritone 


” 


Wilfred Glenn 


* 
Paul Vellucci 


Pianist-Arranger 





“‘Her stage presence is 

warmly appealing, her 

delivery beyond reproach. 

What is more, she possesses 

a powerful, expressive and flex- 

ible voice, and no small amount 
of dramatic understanding.” 

New York Herald Tribune. 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, INC. Division: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Management: 
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T 
a he Complete New York Times Review of 


‘n> SANROMA’'S LAST 


APPEARANCE 
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“Dazzling virtuosity - - - memorable performance . . . ‘t he were playing with 
three pairs of velvet gloves... 0 wonder the audience applauded madly..." 


The New i 










ork Times. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1948. 
















‘ and full of strength and purpose. But—Mr. Sanroma. as wel] _ as 
‘ | The themes are treated with broad| electrical octaves glissandi, and 
| free brushstrokes, and always in| what not, nad a forte and mezZzo- | 


forte, 4 pianissimo an pianisis-| 
smo, 3s_if he were playing with | 
three pairs of velvet gloves ana his | 
hands floating rather than press- | 
ing on the Keys: et him play an 
oO thin with at singin ane | 

I e 1 ne ent iors in 


and all thos 
it. In the finale his Thythm, syn- 













| a vein of health and energy. The 
scherzo is swift. exultant, and 
jocular. Perhaps the richest move- 

— ment is the third, @ kind of passa- 


. . caglia treatment of a central idea, 
Koussevitzky Conducts Fifth| 8 this in an exceptionally lofty 


Symphony—Sanroms Heard vein. The finale is vietorious af- 
——_ firmation. 















in Ravel Piano Concerto 
Secure in Techniques 
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j : The performance was of the kind copations and virtuoso shenan | 
| By OLIN DOWNES that can only occur after an Or- gans in the interplay with port 
| We listened yesterday afternoon, chestra has completely absorbed orchestra inevitably evoked wild 










the music and become so secure 


applause. | 
in its techniques that conductor { 


Remarkable Performance 


He was not alone in his feat. Dr. 
Koussevitzky was doing 35 re- 
markable things with the orches- 
Prokofieff's Si fl tra, which was all nuance and elec- 
Russia, to be coupled no doubt | tricity too. Thi air, veteran 


his pat, 
with the withholding of the score| mM { the baton and his 
from this country. 


aster_O 
ounger colleague whom in 2 for- | 
e he almost hatched from 
under his wing, were at it lixe two 
rat h doing 2 nite incredl- 


race orses 


jat the Boston Symphony concert 
lin Carnegie Hall, to one great 
work and three magnificent per- 
formances. For the Fifth sym- 
phony of Prokofieff looms the 
larger in the literature of contem- 
poraneous music as one becomes 
familiar with it, and the reading 
of yesterday further clarified its 
significance. On the other hand, 

























































ble feat of grace and speed an 























Cc n ‘ 
body .who attends $ 

ron in this city me w F mastery tha B 

ns when Koussevitzky and the|t ov n turity and cunning. | 
Bs. O. play Ravel's “Daphnis et i Piano an orchestra were 35 one | 
Chloe.” It was the final fillip of instrument of 2 thousand corusca- 
yesterday's concert. tions. No wonder that the audience 


| be Prometiet® symphony - r= oo app auded_ ma y- nd the excite- 

ment did not terminate there. The 
‘ousness of the musi©- e writ- ivi f| Ravel suite acted as it always does 
i beginning in exceptionally ything jazz eff n the gathering. It too, repre- 
tranquil spirit, becomes vigorous 



























































product of Koussevitzky and the| 
Boston Symphony. So that one 
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“An exceptional voice, 
full and rich, 


brilliantly effective.” 
— OLIN DOWNES, N.Y. TIMES 


“Radiantly beautiful, vocally and dramatically.""—SAN FRANCISCO EXAMI 


‘Sings like the real prima donna she is and gives a fiery impersonation.’’— LOS ANGELES TIMES | 


‘‘Her voice is large and full of color and richness. Her talent is great."’— BOSTON DAILY GLOBE 


ee WEST 57th STREET NEW vied 19, M. ¥. 
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BY NEW YORK CRITICS 





NEW YORK TIMES, 
FEBRUARY 24. 1949 


ABBEY SIMON PLAYS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Pianist Shows Technical Skill 
in Works by Brahms, Ravel, 
} Schumann and Liszt 
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Poetry, musicianship and technique have characterized Abbey Simon’s piano playing 
since his debut nine years ago. And they have grown as he has progressed. On the basis 
of his recital last night at Carnegie Hall, one would add a fourth attribute, mastery. 


———— Ss—C 
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% “As an interpreter, and as a master of making 
the piano sound beautifully, Mr. Simon is some- 
body to be reckoned with. He thinks with deep con- 
cern about the music under his fingers, and he 
gives it forth with profound meaning. Mr. Simon 
is endowed with a big pianistic technique and he 
is, fortunately, using it to recreate music in a man- 
ner that engenders high esteem.” 

POST, FEB. 24, 1949 
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PIANO 
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% “Abbey Simon proved a 
technician of no mean order. 
His keyboard attitude is serious- 
ness itself. He is completely im- 
mersed in his work, and func- 
tions without display. His fin- 
gers are accurate and swift and 
capable of much interesting 
color-mixing. He is anything but 
stodgy in his delivery of music 
—almost any kind of music. He 
seemed to have no end of vigor 
and variety in his account of 
music that all too often gets the 
merest going-over.” 


WORLD TELEGRAM, FEB. 24, 1949 


* “As in his previous recitals, 
Simon displayed a_ superior 
technique married to good in- 
terpretative taste ... was con- 
vincing in its sweep and atten- 
tion to pianistic detail.” 

SUN, FEB. 24, 1949 


* “The performance gave a con- 
vincing account of Mr. Simon's 
technical ability, and the quality 
of tone was persuasively musi- 
cal; there was also consistent 
clarity of detail. The exacting 
Brahms’ Variations were skill- 
fully and lucidly performed.” 


HERALD TRIBUNE, FEB. 24, 1949 








113 WEST 57th STREET. 


His recital last season was so! 
| outstanding that Leon Barzir hon- 
ored him by selecting him as one 
.of the young artists who deserved 
a “re-hearing” at a concert with 
.the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion. But at that recital the one 
thing that seemed missing was the 
force of personality equal to the 
music’s biggest moments. 

Last night it was there. In the 
|Brahm’s Variations on a Theme of 
{Paganini he had the power and the 
temperament for the thundering 
chords, as well as the lyric feelin 
for the more tender variations tha 
those familiar with his work have 
come to expect. he played as he 
must play when he is making 
‘music only for himself. And here 
one of his particular gifts became 
apparent: the gift of bringing the 
spirit of music into the hall as 
something that permeates and 
transcends individual selections. 

His performances of the three 
pieces of Ravel’s Gaspard de la 
Nuit were really quite remarkable.’ 
They required a listening ear as 
sensitive as his own, but the at- 
tention was rewarded with impres- 
sions of the utmost subtelty and 
strangeness, for Ravel was a mar- 
velously imaginative composer. He 
played them so that they had at- 
mosphere and characterization, 
while remaining clear in musical 
outline. 

Then he turned to Chopin's 
beautiful F sharp major Impromp- 
tu, with an Etude and two Mazur- 
kas completing the group. Liszt’s 
Mephisto Waltz completed the pro- 
gram, but the applause of the audi- 
| ence was insistent. Mr. Simon gave 

















two encores and, since the clap- 
ping continued, the house lights 
| had to be turned on before the 
audience would stop applauding. 
RP. 
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Foreign Tours 
May—June—July, 1949 


EUROPE 


Sept.—Oct.—Nov., 1949 
SOUTH AMERICA 
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PALDING 


| America’s Violinist 








Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Steinway Piano Victor Red Seal Records 











"Rise to Follow", an autobiography by Albert Spalding, published by Henry Holt, is a fascinating story of the career of America's greatest violinist. 
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Skolousky Recital 


Pianis, Heard in Romantic 
and Contemporary Music 
By Jerome D. Bohm 
An Evening of UNalloyed leas- 
Sky at his recital in Town 
last night, 
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THE ANEW YORK TIMES, MARCH 15, 1948. 


SCORES) IN HIS RECITAL BOW 


‘Metropolitan Tenor Proves 
Uncommonly Able in Field— 
Many Encores Given 


By NOEL STRAUS 


Set Svanholm, the Metropolitan 
itenor, who gave his first New 
lyork recital yesterday afternoon 
lat Town Hall, at once established 
ihimself as an uncommonly gifted 
|purveyor of songs. For the pos- 
{sessor of a heroic voice such as 
|his to disclose proficiency in the 
recital field on a par with the dis- 
itinguished artistry he has made 
|known here in the operatic realm, 


extra interest to a series of offer- 
ings equally remarkable for highly 
perfected vocalism and pronounced 
jinterpretive skill. 

Throughout the afternoon, Mr. 
Svanholm held his tones under 
positive control and produced 
them with uncommon technical 
prowess. Because he was able to 
jemploy his voice at the full with- 
out a suggestion of anything oper- 
atic in the process, and yet found 
it possible to file down the sounds 
at will to a most ethereal “mezza 
voce,” he had at his disposal an 
extraordinarily wide dynamic 
range. His intonation was infal- 
lible, his diction admirable and all 
lof his work backed by expert mu-} 
sicianship, impeccable taste and, 


\was a rare phenomenon, and lent| refinement. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
JANUARY 15, 1949, 


| IN WAGNER OPERA| 


Sings“Title Role in ‘Siegfried’ 
at Metropolitan, With Traubel 
| © Taking Bruennhilde Part 


By OLIN DOWNES 

Wagner’s “Siegfried,” the first 
of the season, was the offering last 
night in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with the most personable 
Siegfried that Metropolitan casts 
have offered in late seasons, and 
an authoritative singer and inter- 
preter to hoot. 


He has a voice with the ring and| 
manly sonority that the music re- 
quires. It is pre-eminently the role 
for the “helden-tenor.” He is ob- 
viously a musician of high rank as} 


| 


“He develops the character (Otello) 
magnificently from his initial triumph 
to his final degradation, is immense in 
tone, power and musicianship, and car- 
ries off Otello’s wildest outbursts with 
out a trace of the beefy shouting that 
so often makes this opera ridiculous.” 


— Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1948 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
BAYREUTH FESTIVAL 
BERLIN STATE OPERA 
BUDAPEST ROYAL OPERA 
TEATRO COLON, BUENOS AIRES 
LA SCALA, MILAN 
TEATRO MUNICIPAL, RIO DE JANEIRO 
SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
: STOCKHOLM ROYAL OPERA 
RCA VIENNA STATE OPERA 


Victor 


Red Seal 


Records 
e 


Photo by Lotte Jacobi 


MERTENS, PARMELEE & BROWN, Inc. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19. N. Y. 


Personal Representative: WM. STEIN 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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a tribute to greatness 








ONG Lt 
HE METROPOLITAN ¥ 


OPERA ASSOCIATION 
CES ANSS desires to record its appreciation of 
A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 


on the part of a distinguished American baritone 
ANE/AE LANE 
2 jh @AWRENCE $98 6IBBETT 
PINS: COINS: 
who, from his debut as Lovitzky in Boris Godunoff 
on November 24, 1923, rose steadily in artistic 
stature to leadership on the operatic stage which was 
the richer for his noble voice and vital personality. 
outsn the history of opera in America an 
t It @ unforgettable place has been created 
Ese by his Re ARTARTANTARTANTARNEA 


~~ 


v 


Emperor Jones 
a breathtaking and dramatic figure, 


Falstaff 


a lovable and hilarious rascal, 


Simon Boccanegra 
a majestic and benign sovereign, 


Rigoletto 


in turn cynical and tender. 


ant hether assuming the personality of villainor 
saint, parent, monarch, or clown, or whether 
©. AEryh> acting as leader among his colleagues, Ax 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


has won their admiration. + 














Editorial 


Bye Mew Bork Cimes 


JANUARY 22, 90 
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NEW YORK... 


“The outstanding feature of 
the performance was the 
perfect blending of the tones 
of two pianos into one mu- 
sical n.edium ... ” 


NORTH CAROLINA ... 


“Their excellent technique 
and gift of expression, to- 
gether with perfect touch, 
floated tone and interpreta- 
tion of mood, made the re- 
cital one of color and rich 
quality.” 


LOUISIANA ... 


“One comment to be made 
... they have in their power 
complete unison of timing 

and rhythm. Their playing 
| is as integrated as one 


piano.” 








G 


ew Duo-Piano Team 


playing that they seemed activated by one mind... 
From the beginning to the end of the program the 


a joy to the listeners. 


REAT SUCCESS EVERYWHERE »* *¥ * 


Audience Amazed ... Absolute Perfection . 


“To hear the absolute perfection of their ensemble 
work was to marvel how two persons of different 
temperaments could possibly so synchronize their 


. . Marvellous Synchronization 


beauty and charm of the expressive music. . 


- Was 


The audience sensed that the 


duo-pianists also felt the joy of making music a uni- 
versal language, understandable and enjoyabie to 


PE 











Concerts Take Place Smoothly | 


TRANSPORTATION 

















TUNING 
Capable 


cians both, they are 


techni- 


able to tune their 
pianos before each 
concert. 
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“OPERATION 
TRAILER” 


Two beautifully 
matched Steinway 
grands carried in a 
specially outfitted 
the 


trailor solve 


piano problem. 





NEW YORK... 


“Their robust program . . . 
convinced the capacity 
audience that America has 
a new top-flight piano duo.” 


NORTH CAROLINA ... 


“The young artists brought 
to the audience’s ears re- 
markable timing and psy- 
chic coloring that seemed 
rooted in telepathy. A sin- 
gle rather than dual impulse 
was evident in every num- 
ber of the varied program.” 


PENNSYLVANIA .. . 


‘Perfectionist training, 
technique, depth of feeling, 
and fine choice of numbers 
characterized their con- 
cert.” 
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World-Famous 
Coloratura Mezzo-Soprano 


Song Recitalist 


Supreme 


**Unequalled 
among living 
singers.” 





Virgil Thomson 


“One of the four 
top recitalists 
singing in the U. S. today 
and probably 
the most versatile.” 


Time Magazine 





Mgt. Coppicus & Schang, Inc. 
Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


| 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Columbia Records Baldwin Piano 


Photo: © Arnold Newman 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE MUSICAL FAMILY 


MME. TRAPP FATHER WASNER 


MARTINA TRAPP HEDWIG TRAPP 


MARIA TRAPP 


WERNER TRAPP 


ELEONORE TRAPP AGATHA TRAPP 


JOHANNES TRAPP DONALD MEISSNER 


February, 1949 


Dr. FRANZ WASNER, Conducting 


As Always “THE YEARS MOST REFRESHING ENTERTAINMENT” 


BOSTON HERALD 


SINGING THEIR WAY THROUGHOUT THE 
LAND ON THEIR TENTH AMERICAN TOUR 


This captivating ensemble will again be available 


"Season after season | hear this music so simply 
and disarmingly performed, and season after 
season | succumb to its spell." 
— CLAUDIA CASSIDY, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
DEC. Ist, 1948 
"The Trapp Family program is one of the high 
spots of the New York music season. . . . All were 
sung with the vocal purity, the perfection of part 
distinction, the simplicity, the taste with which 
the Trapp family invests them, and deserved the 
highest commendation." — NEW YORK TIMES 


"The style was flawless, the voices fresh and true, 
and for an enchanted hour one lived in the re- 
mote and delicious age of music's innocence." 

— CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 


"Like a mental and spiritual breath from far high 
places.” —PASADENA (CAL.) STAR NEWS 


"They made instant captives of their listeners. 
One seldom sees an audience so utterly carried 
away by sheer pleasure.” 

— ROCHESTER (N. Y.) TIMES-UNION 


For Dates Season 1949-350 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, Inc. 


Division of COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT Inc., 11 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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from the Nation’s Press 








"Personality, Voice Bring Tyers Fame" 
ee 


“PROVED A CONSTANT DELIGHT’ 
ee 


“Unusual Interpretative Gifts, 
A Full, Rich Voice.” 





“TYERS CONCERT GAINS WIDE ACCLAIM” 


“Completely Captivated His Audience” 











**His beautiful baritone 











voice, interpretative gifts 
and magnetic personality 
have made him a favorite 


of the American public.” 





SOLD-OUT 


NATIONWIDE CONCERT TOUR | 
Season 1948-49 | 


Star of | 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. | 
(In New York and Chicago) 


“Marriage of Figaro” “| Pagliacci” | 
“Madame Butterfly” | 





SAN ANTONIO OPERA FESTIVAL 
February 1949 


“Lohengrin” “La Boheme” 
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PREMIER DUO- PIANISTS TENTH YEAR IN AMERICA 


Management: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


Division: Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


RCA VICTOR & COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS RECORDINGS STEINWAY PIANOS 
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WHITTEMORE 


se: 


1949-50 ENGAGEMENTS INCLUDE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


(reengagement) 


Postwar Record of Engagements and Reengagements Includes Appearances with Orchestras in These Cities... 
NEW YORK AMARILLO OKLAHOMA CITY WACO MILWAUKE 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI ROCHESTER HARRISBURG DAVENPORT 


SAN ANTONIO 
WICHITA DENVER HUNTINGTON CHICAGO COLO SPRINGS 
WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 











OMAHA ST. LOUIS 
Also N B C SYMPHONY and C B S SYMPHONY 


Whittemore and Lowe Record for RCA Victor. 
They have already sold over half a million Red Seal Records. 
Current best-seller is their Poulenc Two-Piano Concerto made with Mitropoulos. 


Management: 


: Steinway Pianos 
JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD, Inc. . ‘ 

: aoa of Columbia Artists Management, Inc r Supplied by Artists for all 
113 WEST 57th STREET. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. U. 4 and Canadian Dates 
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The 


Newest Star 
of the 
Metropolitan Opera 


In 








Concert 


March to May 1950 










juba Welitch 


MANAGEMENT: COPPICUS & SCHANG, INC. 
DIVISION: COLUMBIA ARTISTS MANAGEMENT, Ine. ® 113 W. 57th ST.,. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. , 
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ELEAZAR DE CARV 








ALH 


Brazilian Conductor 





r 





APPEARANCES AS GUEST CONDUCTOR OF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN FEBRUARY, 1949 








NEW YORK TIMES—By Olin Downes—Aug. 9, 1948 


YOUNG CONDUCTOR SCORES AT LENOX 
DE CARVALHO ‘WOWS’ THRONG AT TANGLEWOOD 
AS HE LEADS HIS MENTOR’S ORCHESTRA 


Lenox, Mass., Aug. 8—Eleazar de Carvalho conducted 
this afternoon's concert of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at Tanglewood. Mr. de Carvalho, conducting the 
Berlioz ‘Fantastic’ symphony and works by Villa-Lobos, 
de Falla and Siquiera, had an exceptional success with 


Management: JUDSON, O’NEILL & JUDD, INC. 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
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*‘...an extraordinary talent. 
He not only has a thorough 
musical knowledge, remark- 
able memory, but he also pos- 
sesses a communicative power 
so essential for a conductor.” 


—Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


BOSTON HERALD—Feb. 5 
By Rudolph Elie 

Eleazar de Carvalho, who yesterday 
began the first of two non-consecutive 
guest appearances with the Orchestra, 
is a very welcome addition to our stable 
of guest conductors. Warm hearted— 
glowing—devoted personality. Most 
accomplished technique. He is neither 
a French schoolmaster nor a Prussian 
drill master nor even a German classi- 
cist but hot-blooded Latin from Brazil 
and his point of view is interesting, re- 
freshing and good. 


BRAZILIAN CONDUCTS BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
By Associated Press 
Providence, Feb. 2—Eleazar de Car- 
valho, young Brazilian musician, con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra here last night. It was the first per- 
formance in the United States of 
"Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos"” for 
violin and orchestra by the Brazilian 

composer, Villa-Lobos. 


Oscar Borgerth, Brazilian violinist, was 
guest soloist, and de Carvalho, con- 
ducting without a score or baton, 
gave a strong and compelling per- 
formance, expressing great power, 


held in check. 








an audience of some 9,800 persons. 

This is the immediate fact, aside from the application 
of the critical yardstick in estimating the present stage 
of his prowess. He conducted entirely from memory, and 
he "wowed" the audience. 

He conducts with apparent certainty and authority 
the scores that he memorizes with astonishing rapidity, 
and with the effect of having fully thought out and 
practically conveyed his intentions. He has a boiling 
temperament and immense virility. 


© 113 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
BRUNO ZIRATO 
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RETURN OF 


ROSARIO 
ANTONIO 





World’s Greatest Flamenco Team 
assisted by guitarist and pianist. 


OPENING IN FALL IN NORTHWEST 
PLANNED ROUTE 


Week of 
Oct. 3 British Columbia 
10 Washington 
17 Oregon 
24 Northern California 
31 Southern California 


Nov. 7 Southern California 
14. Arizona, New Mexico 


(Colorado?) 
22 Texas 
28 Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 


Dec. 5 Alabama, Georgia 
12 North & South Carolina, 
Virginia 


Dates in New York City area: Pennsylva- 
nia, near Philadelphia; or New England 
after first of year. 


MANAGERS AND CLUBS DESIRING A DANCE NUMBER ARE INVITED TO 





SLAVENSKA 


wer BALLET VARIANTE 





Transcontinental Tour of the Favored 
Ballerina and her young and 
exciting troup. 


Because Mme. Slavenska will again guest 

star with the Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo, 

in New York and Chicago, there will be 
NO FALL TOUR. 


OPENING IN EAST, JAN. 1950 
PLANNED ROUTE 


Week of 
Jan. 9 New York, Pennsylvania 
16 New York 
23 Quebec 
30 Ontario 


Feb. 6 Michigan 
13 Ohio, Indiana 
20 Illinois 
27. Wisconsin 


Mar. 6 Minnesota 
13 North and South Dakota 
20 Montana 
27 Washington, Oregon 
Apr. 3 (Holy Week) return to 
California 
10 Southern California 





THREE LEADING ESTABLISHED DANCE ATTRACTIONS 
Available Season 1949-50 


MATA 
ano HARI 


AND COMPANY 





2nd Transcontinental Tour of the 
Hilarious Dance Satirists and their 


talented supporting CAST 


OPENING IN JAN. 1950 IN 


Week 


Jan. 


Feb. 


NORTHWEST 


PLANNED ROUTE 


of 
9 Washington 
16 Oregon 
23 Northern California 
30 Southern California 


6 Southern California 
13 Arizona, New Mexico 
20 Texas 

27. ‘Texas 


Mar. 6 Oklahoma, Kansas 


13. lowa, Missouri 
20 Chicago area 
27 Ohio 


Apr. 3 (Holy Week) return to 


New York 
10 Pennsylvania area 


17 New England 
Etc. 


CONSULT THIS SCHEDULE AND WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


COPPICUS &. SCHANG, 


Division of Columbia Artists Management Inc., 


Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Exclusive personal representative of Rosario & Antonio and Mata & Hari: Marcel Ventura, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT 
OF RECOGNITION 


N. Y. CITY OPERA CO. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


{Koussevitzky) 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


(Robert Shaw) 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
{Ormandy) 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


(Mitropoulos) 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY 
(Kurtz) 


MILWAUKEE CONCERTS UNDER 
THE STARS 


(Alessandro) 


CHICAGO GRANT PARK 


(Dorati) 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
CONCERT TOUR U. S. AND CANADA 










“DIVISION OF COLUMBIA ARTISTS M 


ies 
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“Her soprano is a soaring 


shaft of sunlight.” 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE, JULY 26, 1948 


: & & Ff 


“Has one of those golden 
voices that lack nothing 


in richness and amplitude. ‘ 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER, DEC. 8, 1948 








* “The best Mozartian singing of the evening—firm, shapely and 
sensitively controlled . . . altogether her Countess was a superior effort, 
believable in appearance and forthright in sound.” 

NEW YORK SUN, OCT. 15, 1948 


* “Frances Yeend was outstanding for the soaring beauty of her 
voice and her dependability in traversing Mahler’s tortuous tessitura.” 
LOS ANGELES TIMES, JULY 30, 1948 


* “Miss Yeend is blonde, vivid and a thoroughly charming person- 
ality. In her sumptuous red gown and with her gracious and pre- 
possessing air, she offered altogether the loveliest picture the Symphony 
stage has afforded this winter. She looks like a lady, and what is more 
gratifying, she sings like one.” HOUSTON POST, FEB. 16, 1949 





Evans 


ANAGEMENT INC. 
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By Rosert SABiIn 


N Jan. 12 and Jan. 15, 1949, Serge 

Koussevitzky conducted the Bos- 

ton Symphony in two programs, 
constituting a Festival of American 
Music, in Carnegie Hall, celebrating 
his 25th and final season with the 
orchestra. Another anniversary was 
involved, for these concerts followed 
by approximately ten years two simi- 
lar programs offered first in Boston 
and then in Carnegie Hall, on Nov. 
23 and Nov. 25, 1939. A comparison 
of the two sets of programs will help 
to show how Mr. Koussevitzky has 
made himself one of the leading pro- 
tagonists of American music and 
made the Boston Symphony a cultural 
force, instead of a mere musical 
luxury. s 

Ten years ago, Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
first program was made up of Arthur 
Foote’s Suite in E major, Op. 63; 
Walter Piston’s Concertino for Piano 
and Orchestra; Roy Harris’ Third 
Symphony; and Randall Thompson’s 
Second Symphony. His second pro- 
gram in 1939 comprised William 
Schuman’s American Festival Over- 
ture; Edward Burlingame Hill’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, Op. 38, with Ruth Posselt 
as soloist; John Alden Carpenter’s 
ballet suite, Skyscrapers, with Doro- 
thy Maynor and Leonard Franklin as 
vocal soloists; and Howard Hanson’s 
Third Symphony. 

Five of these composers were repre- 
sented again on the 1949 program. 
Though Mr. Koussevitzky has always 
kept new music before the public, he 
has never depended solely on novelty 
value, but has insisted that the inherent 
power of a score will make itself felt, 
if people can only hear the music 
often enough to grasp it. The Jan. 12 
concert brought a repetition of Mr. 
Schuman’s American Festival Over- 
ture, which had been especially com- 
posed for the 1939 occasion; Lukas 
Foss’s Recordare, conducted by the 
composer in its first New York per- 
formance; Samuel Barber’s Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, with Miss 
Posselt as soloist; Henry Cowell’s 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 2; and 
Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 3. 


a Jan. 15 program was made 
up of David Diamond’s Rounds 
for String Orchestra; Irving Fine’s 
Toccata Concertante, in its New York 
premiere; Howard Hanson’s Concerto 
in G major for Piano and Orchestra, 
with Rudolf Firkusny as soloist and 
with the composer conducting, also 
in its first New York Performance; 
Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, intro- 
duced to New York in 1939 by Mr. 
Koussevitzky; Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s Music for English Horn and 
Orchestra, Op. 50; and Aaron Cop- 
land’s A Lincoln Portrait, with Wes- 
ley Addy as Speaker. 

It- was-a characteristic gesture of 
Mr. Koussevitzky to invite Lukas 
Foss to conduct his own Recordare at 
the Jan. 12 concert. Mr. Koussevitzky 
has always been as generous with his 
orchestra as he has been with his 
personal attention to new music and 
composers. In his first season in Bos- 
ton, in 1924, he invited Henry Eichheim 
to lead his own Chinese Legend, and 
included works by Aaron Copland, 
Arthur Foote, Henry Hadley, Edward 
Burlingame, Hill and Charles Martin 
Loeffler in the repertoire. During his 
25 years in Boston, no less than fifteen 
composers have conducted the Boston 
Symphony in their own works: Henry 
Eichheim, Howard Hanson, Ernest 
Schelling, Samuel Gardner, Walter 
Piston, Nicolai Berezowsky, Henry 
Hadley, David Stanley Smith, Werner 
Josten, Ernest Bloch, Arthur Shep- 
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American Music Festival a Climax 


of Koussevitzky’s 25 -Year Tenure 


herd, Leonard Bernstein, Gardner 
Read, Morton Gould, and Lukas Foss. 

Also significant is the fact that 
Mr. Foss has studied with Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and written under commis- 
sion from the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation. The young composer 
became a faculty member of the 
Berkshire Music Center in 1946. 
When Leonard Bernstein, another 
Koussevitzky pupil, made his spec- 
tacular debut with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on Nov. 14, 
1943, and in 1945 became conductor 
of the New York City Symphony, 
with which he proceded to do brilliant 
and valiant service for contemporary 
music, Mr. Koussevitzky must have 
felt the deepest gratification. For he 
had encouraged in Mr. Bernstein the 
creative enthusiasm and interpreta- 
tive skill that have made his own 
conducting of American music so im- 
portant. 


HERE has never been the slight- 

est taint of patronage or indif- 
ference in Mr. Koussevitzky’s approach 
to new works. He conducts a Cop- 
land Symphony exactly as intently as 
a Beethoven Symphony. He is not 
interested merely in the technical de- 
tails of a particular work, but in the 
personality and ideas of the composer. 
This unshakable belief in the impor- 
tance of living music and this in- 
stinctive sympathy for young artists 
have given him an enviable position 
among modern conductors, though it 
would be a grave injustice to many 
of his colleagues to imply that he is 
alone in this attitude. By devoting 
himself to the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter, by teaching young conductors, 
and establishing a fund to encourage 
composition, he has shown repeatedly 
his sense of responsibility to American 
culture. 

A glance at the 1939 and 1949 pro- 
grams will emphasize the catholicity 
of Mr. Koussevitzky’s choice of Amer- 
ican music. Now and then, complaints 
have been made that this or that 
school, or clique, was being favored, 
or ignored. The facts disprove this 
allegation. Musical conservatives and 
musical radicals, experimenters and 
academicians, the established and the 
untried, the local and the foreign— 
all have been represented time and 
again on his programs. Copland and 
Barber, Ives and Hanson, Haieff and 
Hill, Diamond and Thompson—where 
could one find more contrasting types 
and styles of composition? Almost 
200 American works have been played 
by the Boston Symphony in these past 
25 years, and more than a third of 
them were new compositions. 

It would be difficult to name many 
major works by leading American 
composers of this generation which 
have not been either introduced or 
performed by the Boston Symphony. 
The following list of ten outstanding 
scores from the Boston repertoire in 
the period from 1924 to 1949 will 
offer confirmation of this assertion: 
Music for the Theater, by Aaron Cop- 
land (1925-26); Symphony No. 2, 
by Randall Thompson (1933-34) ; 
Symphony No. 3, by Roy Harris 
(1938-39) ; Symphony No. 3, by How- 
ard Hanson (1939-40); Symphony 
No. 3, by William Schuman; the 
Suite from the Ballet, Billy the Kid, by 
Aaron Copland (1941-42) ; Suite from 
Appalachian Spring, composed for 
a modern dance work by Martha 
Graham, by Aaron Copland; and 
Rounds for String Orchestra, by David 
Diamond (1945-46) ; Symphony No. 3, 
by Walter Piston; and Three Places 
in New England, by Charles Ives 
(1947-48). American symphonies seem 
to flourish under the number 3, for 
Roy Harris’, William Schuman’s, 


Walter Piston’s, Howard Hanson’s 
and Aaron Copland’s Third Sympho- 
nies are all among the best works 
produced by their respective com- 
posers. My own choice for the most 
impressive American symphonies 
would be the Schuman Third and the 
Harris Third, which are a sufficient 
answer in themselves to the challenge : 
what is American music? 


HE American Music Festival of 

1949 may not have represented 
the happiest choice of material, but 
Mr. Koussevitzky has never conducted 
with more intensity or conviction. He 
opened the Jan. 12 program with a 
performance of William Schuman’s 
American Festival Overture that had 
the vividness of a shout. Lukas Foss’ 
Recordare, begun on the day on which 
Gandhi died, Jan. 30, 1948, and tak- 
ing its title from the Requiem Mass, 
is more than an elegiac mood piece. Its 
structure is well worked out, and its 
expressive means are economically 
handled. Lines of melody reminiscent 
of vocal music are punctuated by 
chords into rhythmic phrases. Despite 
his contrapuntal skill and the sensi- 
tivity of his harmonic coloring and 
scoring, Mr. Foss has not succeeded 
in maintaining the tension of the 
work; there are passages in which he 
seems to falter. But this score is 
the product of a disciplined and origi- 
nal musical mind. 

Samuel Barber’s Violin Concerto 
was written almost ten years ago, at 
a time when Mr. Barber was a far 
more eclectic composer than he is to- 
day. It is an amazingly old-fashioned 
score, taking for its model, both 
structurally and harmonically, the 
concertos of such composers as Gold- 
mark and Bruch, rather than that of 
Brahms, who also influenced Mr. Bar- 
ber profoundly in his early develop- 
ment. Both the opening Allegro and 
the Andante offer the violinist a pro- 
fusion of lush melody around which 
the orchestra weaves an even more 
lush accompaniment. In the finale, a 
perpetual motion study for violin, the 
music takes on a rhythmic vigor and 
tartness of flavor which are doubly 
grateful after the sentimental ex- 
cesses of the preceding movements. 
Ruth Posselt played the work bril- 
liantly. 


ENRY COWELL’S Hymn and 

Fuguing Tune No. 2 reflects the 
modal coloring and simplicity of early 
New England vocal music very 
adroitly. It might well have been 
more cogently worked out, but it is 
genuinely songful. The Piston Third 
Symphony, first played by Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky a year ago, is not only more 


‘vital and communicative than any- 


thing else he has written, but is also 
a model of symphonic structure. Each 
of the four movements unfolds with 
irresistible logic, and each seems to 
be impelled by its own emotional 





Richard Tucker-Graphic House 
Serge Koussevitzky in his study 


character rather than by a musical 
blueprint. Mr. Koussevitzky obviously 
has a great affection for the work, 
and he conducted it superbly. 

David Diamond’s Rounds for String 
Orchestra, which launched the Jan. 15 
program, wear remarkably well. Their 
contrapuntal ingenuity, rhythmic drive, 
and clever spacing make the listener 
tingle with pleasure when they are 
played as the Boston Symphony does 
them. Irving Fine’s Toccata Con- 
certante also sounded very sumptuous. 
In this piece, Mr. Fine seems to 
waver between a Stravinskian severity 
of line and a Straussian lavishness of 
chromatic coloring, but he demon- 
strates a good composing technique, 
even if he is prolix. 

Howard Hanson’s Piano Concerto 
in G major was a disappointment. The 
piano is obviously not an instrument 
for which the composer feels a special 
affinity, and the material of this con- 
certo has been heard in far stronger 
guise in other works. The rapid 
movements alternate between dis- 
sonant and syncopated episodes, in 
the manner of Gershwin, and con- 
ventionally elegiac moods; and the 
Andante is harmonically banal and 
formally shapeless. Rudolf Firkusny 
played the concerto devotedly, but 
neither he nor Mr. Hanson could 
breathe much life into it. 

The Harris Third Symphony is 
as redolent of America as Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass. In it one can actu- 
ally hear America singing, and the 
rudeness of its style only enchances 
its effect. Mr. Harris does not quote 
folk tunes or fall back on familiar 
dance patterns. He broods about the 
nature of the land and the people who 
settled it, and he evokes a true sense 
of the free human spirit in a new 
world. The broad themes, the stride 
and the boldness of this symphony 
sounded a new note when it first ap- 
peared, and it is even more impress- 
ive today. 

Edward Burlingame Hill’s Music 
for English Horn and Orchestra, 
beautifully played by Louis Speyer, 
is fine example of expert workman- 
ship in a traditional style—that of 
French impressionism. And Aaron 
Copland’s Lincoln Portrait, with Wes- 
ley Addy as Speaker, always stirs 
audiences, through the simple device 
of quoting the speeches of Lincoln, 
whose words are still as forceful as 
those of the Old Testament prophets 
whom he read constantly. Mr. Cop- 
land’s background music is always 
appropriate. Granting the hybrid na- 
ture of the work, one can only say 
that it could scarcely have been done 
better. 

The composers were present in a 
box at both concerts to share the ap- 
plause, and nothing was more moving 
than to see how eager Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky was to turn the acclaim to 
them, as symbols of the creative en- 
ergy which alone can keep music alive. 
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S. Hurok 


MPRESARIO S. HUROK re- 

ports a record-breaking season for 
1948-49, with equal or superior pros- 
pects, for 1949-1950. Resuming his 
European importations, suspended 
during the war, the first hit of the 
current season was scored by Moura 
Lympany, English pianist, who was 
hailed by the New York Times as “an 
artist of keen insight and superb 
pianistic attainments who aroused fer- 
vent enthusiasm.” Miss Lympany re- 
turned to England after her signal 
success, and will reappear next season 
in her first full length American tour, 
which will include several appearances 
with major symphony orchestras. 

Michelangeli, 28-year-old Italian 
pianist, followed Miss Lympany into 
Carnegie Hall for his American de- 
but with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony. Said Virgil Thomson in 
the Herald Tribune: “A pianist of 
high quality. One would like to 
hear him again soon.” Miles Kasten- 
dieck commented in the Journal 
American: “Pianists like the 28- 
year-old Italian Arturo Michelangeli 
are exceptional!” The pianist, who 
was soloist with orchestras, has been 
re-engaged for next season by the 
Minneoplis and St. Louis orchestras. 

His number three on the Hurok list 
was the Vienna Choir Boys. Return- 
ing after an absence of ten years, they 
were welcomed by audiences in more 
than one hundred cities. The 450- 
year-old organization will leave for 
Europe after their Carnegie Hall con- 
cert on March 6, and will return to 
the United States in the fall. 

Scoring one of the greatest suc- 
cesses of any chamber music ensemble 
in years, the Trieste Trio was as vo- 
ciferously acclaimed by American 
critics and audiences as by their 
European counterparts. The New 
York Times commented on the Trio’s 
“communicative music making, dis- 
cernment beyond its years, magnificent 
balance of tone and unerring pre- 
cision.” Rudolph Elie, Jr. writing in 
the Boston Herald said: “The Trieste 
Trio is the greatest chamber music 
ensemble to appear in this country 
since the Budapest Quartet arrived in 
1938.” 

Probably the most sensational dance 
success in a decade was the debut of 
Mariemma and her ensemble in New 
York. Said John Martin the follow- 
ing morning in the New York Times: 
“Far and away the best perform- 
ance of Spanish dancing that has been 
seen in these parts in many a long 
day. An artist in the Argentina tra- 
dition. The program had them 
shouting. There can be no doubt that 
Mariemma will be around for quite a 
spell.” 

Three other dance attractions figure 
on the Hurok list next season. Hurok 
will manage the engagement of the 
world famous Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
Company, which will open at the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Marks Levine, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of NCAC and Civic 


The Average 
Concert-Goer 
By O. O. BorTorRoFF 


HO is “Mr. Average Concert- 

Goer” in America today and 
what does he expect and deserve to 
receive for his concert dollar? Where 
does he live? What are his stand- 
ards—that is his bases for determin- 
ing the relative artistic value of the 
performers whom he hears? What 
are his tastes? In other words, what 
menu does he want, and how does he 
want his musical fare served to him? 
After all, he is the fellow who pays 
the bills so that artists can make a 
living and further their careers. Be- 
cause there are so many of him, the 
existence of great artist managements 
such as the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation has been made 
possible and the “New Look” in con- 
cert presentation, arising from the de- 
velopment of the Organized Audience 
Movement, as propagated by Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., has developed. 
His number is continually growing 
and this growth has made it possible 
for “Civic” to provide better service 
to the network of Civic Music Asso- 
ciations and thereby continue to in- 
crease his number by further ex- 
pounding its principles of sound or- 
ganization and financial stability. This 
spiral of development, which has seen 
its greatest increase during the imme- 
diate postwar years, will add a further 
margin to America’s leadership in 
world-wide concert activities provided 
the development is not allowed to be- 
come unrestrained. Such a _ course 
could easily result in overexpansion, 
and if this should occur, the entire 
structure of concert, operatic and 
symphonic music in America would 
be placed in jeopardy. Let us there- 
fore give credit where credit is due 





Alexander F. Haas, vice-president of 
NCAC in charge of Pacific Coast 


Division 





O. O. Bottorff, president of NCAC 
and Civic 


and pay tribute to the man who really 
pays the bills. 

Perhaps it will help us arrive at a 
composite picture of our “Mr. Aver- 
age” if we reduce the factors and 
thereby arrive at the least common 
denominator. Accordingly, he no 
longer necessarily lives in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, or 
other metropolitan centers, where the 
percentage of regular concert-goers 
as compared to the total population 
is far below the average. I believe 
the only distinguishing factor any 
more that sets these particular cities 
apart concertwise is that they house 
the vast majority of the nationally 
recognized critics whose favorable 
criticisms are almost prerequisite for 
a successful artistic career. How- 
ever, the favorable expressions of 
“Mr. John Doe,” in Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, are no less significant—in 
fact, they are becoming more and 
more so. Many young concert artists 
are launching and maintaining suc- 
cessful and prolonged careers based 
entirely upon the reactions and criti- 
cisms resulting from performances in 
other cities throughout the country— 
this without ever having performed 
in the metropolitan centers. Since 
such development was impossible a 
generation or two ago we, the man- 
agers, and the artists can again thank 
Mr. Doe. 

Our Mr. Doe is not necessarily a 
professional or semi-professional mu- 
sician. There simply are not enough 
of these in any city to pay the bill. 
Let us make no mistake—most musi- 
cians can be counted upon to attend 
concerts regularly and, therefore, are 
reliable and valuable, though some- 
times hypercritical, supporters. How- 
ever, if the existence of concerts in 
any city depended solely upon this 
group, there could be no concerts. 

(Continued on page 112) 





Thomas Reilly, secretary and treasurer of 


NCAC and Civic 


D. L. Cornetet, vice-president of NCAC 
and Civic in charge of Chicago offices 


Civic Concert Service 
By D. L. Cornetet 


HESE are days when anything 

that cannot exceed the speed of 
sound is slow moving, and when the 
figures that express government spend- 
ing cause conservative business tig- 
ures to fade into insignificance. While 
therefore such an atmosphere con- 
tributes to the tendency toward excur- 
sions into the stratosphere, Civic 
Concert Service has made no attempt 
in this direction the past year. [n- 
stead its objective has been one of 
balanced growth, and its emphasis !ias 
been placed on maintaining the serv- 
ice Civic Music officers have learned 
contributes so much to the permia- 
nency of their Associations. This pro- 
gram requires the year-round attention 
of the largest field and office staff in 
its history. 


The advent of Civic Music Associa- 
tions twenty-eight years ago marked a 
new era in concert presentation such 
as supersonic planes now introduce in 
aviation. In the early years ther prac- 
ticality and survival was doubted even 
by those who later were to be bene- 
fitted most. Frequently only the 
absence of financial risk caused their 
adoption at all. It required several 
years of pioneering in this field by 
Civic Concert Service before general 
public acceptance was forthcoming. 
Perhaps in time an even better method 
will arise or be developed. But at pres- 
ent this organized audience institution 
brings more concerts to more people 
each year in the United States alone 
than in all the rest of the world. 

Looking back briefly over the year 
1948, Civic Concert Service observes 
a four-fold growth in Civic Music. 
First additional active Civic Music 
Associations were brought into the 
sold - out-to- auditorium -capacity class. 
Second, those already in this class 
enlarged and strengthened their ex- 
ecutive boards to insure staying sold 
out. Then of course new Associations 
were added to the already large na- 
tional network, but on a selective basis 
and without emphasizing expansion of 
this sort. In the fourth place, when 
promotion of a county-wide set-up 
became necessary to secure sufficient 
membership potential, this promotion 
was immediately balanced by another 
one in a larger city. 

Representative of the last named 
type of promotion were organizations 
formed in the closing weeks of 1948 
in Baltimore, Md., in the East, and 
in San Diego, Cal., in West. One or 
more of the previous concert outlets 
in each of these cities had ceased to 
function and the newly organized 
Civic Music Association becomes a 
replacement. The San Diego Associa- 


(Continued from page 112) 
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Managers 


Columbia Artists Management 


Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd 





From the left: Lawrence Evans, 


Columbia Artists 
Management 


Pepe Artists Management 
is pleased to report that for the 
present season, 1948-1949, terminating 
this spring, a new record gross of 
business is indicated (probably four- 
teen per cent in excess of last season, 
which had been in turn an all-time 
high). : 

In view of present business condi- 
tions, no prognostication can be made 
for season 1949-1950, but there are 
substantial grounds for belief that the 
concert business will continue prosper- 
ous. Since such a state of affairs is 
not reported by other and larger sec- 
tors of the amusement industry, sev- 
eral reasons will be suggested why 
the concert business is in healthy 
condition. 

Undoubtedly the major such reason 
is the expansion of the Organized 
Audience Plan, which has brought 
about this amazing phenomenon: there 
are three times as many concerts given 
in North America in any year as all 
of the rest of the world put together. 

This backlog of over 5,000 concert 
opportunities accounts for about half 
of the income of concert artists—par- 
ticularly those whose drawing power 
is not yet developed to an extent where 
commercial managers solicit them. 

Another source of stability is found 
in the patronage of schools and col- 
leges, whose enrollments remain high, 
and who therefore have budgets for 
student entertainment and edification. 


Ben Greenhaus 
chief executive vice-president; 
Ward French, chairman of the board, and Frederick Schang, president 


The growth of major symphony or- 
chestras, the increase in their number 
of concerts, and the larger audiences 
they have drawn argue for a greater 
number of soloists. Particularly the 
very large increase in the number of 
new orchestras provide soloist oppor- 
tunities for inexpensive talent. Jnter- 
national Musician; official organ of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
listed in its issue of August, 1948, 
nearly 250 such orchestras. A can- 
vass of this list showed that a major- 
ity engaged some soloists. 

A fourth, and important, factor is 
the superior quality of talent offered to 
the public by this field. A network of 
great music schools, and the develop- 
ment of the music departments in our 
universities has laid a sound ground- 
work and gotten our musical artists 
off to a good start. 

What is noteworthy is that the su- 
periority of talent in the concert field 
is found at all price levels. The dif- 
ference, for instance, between those 
chosen few in the realm of drawing 
cards and the next stratum of talent 
is one of fame rather than inerit of 
performance. 

Finally, the rise of esoteric musical 
societies, which thrive on uncompro- 
mising programs; the enormous sales 
of record albums of serious music; 
the increasing number of small radio 
stations given over entirely to pro- 
grams of good music, and their suc- 
cess with such programs, all are au- 
gurs for a bright future and the whole- 
some development of this art, and the 
well-being of those who work for it. 








Community Concert 
Service 


HE concert season of 1948-1949 
_* has again seen a tremendous leap 
in the number of Community Concert 
Associations. Last year’s 800 have 
grown to well over 1,000. The end 
is now in sight. There are very 
few communities with auditoriums 
and populations large enough to sup- 
port concerts that do not have some 
form of concert series. 

There is more significance in this 
growth of concert associations than 
meets the eye through sheer numbers 
alone. In the coming season, hun- 
dreds of musical artists will provide 
thousands of concerts to organized 
concert associations from ‘Newfound- 
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land and the Maritime Provinces to 
Mexico. 

Among these artists will be, of 
course, the great and glamorous 
handful of the famous names of the 
hour. But most of the concerts will 
be given by solid performers of 
inspiring music who could not be ex- 
pected to fill an armory with the 
curious. And also among these troup- 
ers will be the shining and aspiring 
younger artists, eagerly giving their 
best on their first nationwide tours, 
many of whom will be the great 
names of tomorrow. 

All of this adds up to a minor revo- 
lution.in community living and a ma- 
jor responsibility to Community Con- 
cert Services. There are many re- 
sponsibilities in addition to the ob- 
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Coppicus and 
Schang Inc. 


OPPICUS & SCHANG report 
several important new attractions 
added to their imposing roster. 

The young dramatic soprano, Ljuba, 
Welitsch, recently made a sensational 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and will continue to appear 
with the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion during the balance of their New 
York season and tour. After her re- 
turn to Europe, Mme. Welitsch will 
again sing at Covent Garden, London, 
the Edinburgh Festival and in Vienna. 
Next season, in addition to operatic 
appearances, this artist will also make 
an introductory concert tour. 

The leading critics in the United 
States acclaimed the American debut 
of two distinguished French artists— 
Pierre Bernac, master singer; and 
Francis Poulenc, the greatest living 
French composer. This new concert 
attraction is again being booked for 
a transcontinental tour commencing 
next January. 

These two great artists achieved 
great success during their extensive 
tour in 1948-49, presenting programs 
of lieder and songs in French by Mr. 
Poulenc and other modern French 
composers. The consummate artistry 
of this pair aroused the enthusiastic 
acclaim of audiences and critics alike. 

Szymon Goldberg, the world-re- 
nowned violinist who returned to this 
country last Fall, after an absence of 
ten years, appeared as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, followed by many other im- 
portant engagements. He will make 
his first transcontinental tour next 
season under the management ot 
Coppicus & Schang and has already 
been engaged as soloist with most 
of the leading symphony orchestras, 
and for many recitals. 

The pianist, Soulima Stravinsky— 
son of Igor, the famous composer—is 
making his first American concert 
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tour under the management of Cop- 
picus & Schang. He appeared last 
month as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony in seven concerts in Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, 
and is also booked for other important 
engagements. Mr. Stravinsky will 
again make a country-wide tour next 
season, playing with symphony or- 
chestras and in recital. 

Oscar Levant, the popular movie 
and radio star, and well known in 
concert field for his programs of 
“piano music with comments” has 


_made his first concert tour under the 


management of Coppicus & Schang, 
playing to capacity audiences on the 
West Coast—in San Francisco, San 
Diego, Phoenix, Portland, Seattle, 
San José, Fresno and Sacramento, 
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RTHUR JUDSON, for whom 

1949-50 marks his 34th year in 
the concert business, is not worried 
over signs of a possible business re- 
cession. The head of Judson, O'Neill 
and Judd, Inc., feels that now more 
than ever the old adage holds true: 
there are no bad seasons, only bad 
artists. For good artists, times are 
good. This opinion is shared by his 
colleagues Ruth M. O'Neill and Wil- 
liam M. 'udd, as well as by Ada G 
Cooper, booking director of the 
division 

Of the fifty artists and special at- 
tractions on the Judson, O'Neill and 
Judd roster, over 25 per cent has been 
with the bureau for from ten to 
twenty years. Many have never had 
any other management. 

Jascha Heifetz, who returned to 
the concert stage last month after a 
lengthy sabbatical, and who will be 
available next season from January 
to April, 1950, is now in his twen- 
tieth year with Mr. Judson. Gregor 





Arthur Judson 


Piatigorsky, whose American career 
has been in Judson hands since com 
ing here in the autumn of 1929, will 
mark the 20th anniversary of his 

\merican debut by taking next year 
off—no concerts until 1950-51. Better 
news is that Nelson Eddy, a “Judson 
artist” for almost twenty years, has 
consented to follow up his two sold 
out tours this season with another 
next autumn. 

Other perennially popular artists 
whose careers in this country have 
been handled by Arthur Judson since 
their inception have been’ Bidu 
Sayao, Metropolitan soprano; Charles 
Kullman, Metropolitan tenor; Ethel 
3artlett and Rae Robertson, British 
duo-pianists, the two great French 
figures in the music world, the pianist 
Robert Casadesus (not to mention the 
other pianists in the family, Mme 
Gaby Casadesus and son Jean) and 
Zino Francescatti, violinist. Intro- 
duced from abroad in more recent 
vears are Ginette Neveu, French vio- 
linist ; Clifford Curzon, English pian- 
ist, and Christopher Lynch, Irish 
tenor. 

Other internationally famous artists 
whose concert careers have long been 
identified with the Judson name are 
William Primrose, violist; Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist: Adolf Busch, violinist, 
and Georges Enesco, conductor-com- 
poser-violinist. Next season, Mr. Ser- 
kin will again set aside a period of 
time for joint appearances with his 
father-in-law 

Young pianists continue to make 
headlines. William Kapell, who made 
a second South American tour last 
summer, will follow his sold-out cur- 
rent season here with an engagement 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Lawrence Evans & 
Weinhold, Inc. 


N the flourish of prosperity that 

has held forth in the musical world 
during the last several years, it was 
inevitable that a lot of permanent 
good would accrue from such wide- 
spread operations. The increased ex- 
pansion that hit the musical world 
has meant that artists have been sing- 
ing or playing more engagements col- 
lectively than ever before in their 
lives; extra engagements were added 
to their schedules or itineraries al- 
most daily, with new cities cropping 
up and being added to the musical 
map in every state in a scope never 
dreamed of before. All of this lush 
business has put oldtimers back on 
their heels, at a complete loss for any 
sensible explanation. It has not sur- 
prised us so much as a lot of out- 
siders. You see, we laid the ground- 
work over fifteen years ago, and were, 
therefore, prepared to meet this bright 
new day. 

In anticipating this inevitable growth, 
we recognized our responsibility in 
being prepared to furnish a great ar- 
ray of fine artists to meet this new 
demand. Our roster of artists has 
kept apace with this trend. New 
artists have been developed regularly 
and have taken their places beside 
old-time favorites. Our list of artists 
for the current season easily attests 
to this pronouncemenrt. 

Top-flight favorites for the fall sea- 
son will include the return of Menuhin 
to the American concert field after a 
year’s absence in Europe. He is at 
present enjoying a vacation with his 
family at a lovely villa on the out- 
skirts of Rome. He will open the 
big Hollywood Bowl season on July 
12. Then his full schedule of Amer- 
ican engagements will get under way 
during the early part of October, 
which will find him playing with 
many of the leading symphony orches- 
tras in the United States, as well as 
fulfilling a full three-month concert 
tour. 

Every so often, the public has a way 
of creating a new “matinee idol” at 
the box office, and it is no particular 
news to say that this long ago hap- 
pened in the case of James Melton, 
but his growing popularity has been 
astonishing. His re-engagements every 
year are proverbial, and there is a 
pent-up demand for his services which 
puts him in a class by himself. Be- 
yond his concert and opera success, 
he has again won the radio poll this 
year, being voted the best male “clas- 
sical singer” heard regularly. His 
weekly program, Harvest of Stars, 
will be hear on Sunday afternoons 
beginning the first week of April. 

Risé Stevens has long held her 
position as a Metropolitan Opera 
prima-donna of the top rank, not only 
for the beauty of her voice, but be- 
cause of her high musicianship and 
the aliveness of her portrayals. She 
has a fresh and provocative approach 
to all of her interpretations. Once 
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Andre Mertens, of Mertens, Parmelee 
Brown, Columbia Vice President and 
Director of the South American Div. 


again, she won the first award this 
year as being the best woman “clas- 
sical singer” on the air. Such news 
is important. 

Another top-flight name of great 
popularity is Alec Templeton, who 
has come under our management dur- 
ing this last year. It gives us much 
pleasure to represent this fine artist 
to the American public. It is our 
feeling that Mr. Templeton will reach 
new heights and fulfill a great mission 
in the musical field. He is truly the 
kind of musical ambassador who is 
greatly needed. 

A rare occasion was held on’ the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House this season when Lawrence 
Tibbett was honored both by the 
opera officials and fellow artists on 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as a lead- 
ing member of the company, following 
a performance of Peter Grimes. The 
noted baritone had previously sung 
a highly dramatic Rigoletto the week 
before. He has been recognized as a 
brilliant leader of American artists 
for two generations. 

In further scanning the lists of 
American singers, it is easy to realize 
that such a highly successful soprano 
as Rose Bampton has won top favor 
not only in the United States, both 
in concert and opera, but on other 
continents as well, including Europe, 
Africa, and South America. Her suc- 
cess continues unabated. Her colleague 
and close friend, Helen Jepson, also 
continues her winning appeal in ful- 
filling a long concert tour which has 
taken her out to the Pacific Northwest 
and_ back. 

In reviewing the field of baritones, 
it is clearly evident that Igor Gorin 
is riding on the crest of a wave which 
matches his glorious voice. His suc- 
cess in concerts all over the country 
attest to his popularity, and, further- 
more, the versatility of his programs 
find him often returning for repeat 
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Horace J. Parmelee of Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown, Secretary of Columbia Artists 


Mertens, Parmelee & 
Brown Inc. 


OR the 1949-50 season, Mertens, 

Parmelee and Brown, Inc., division 
of Columbia Artists Management, 
Inc., offers to concert managers all 
over the world five of the great vocal 
artists of our time. Already the man- 
agers of three outstanding Italian 
opera stars—Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
tenor, Italo Tajo, bass, and Cloe Elmo, 
contralto—Andre Mertens and Walter 
Brown recently signed contracts for 
the coming season with the Metro- 
politan Opera’s famous dramatic tenor, 
Set Svanholm, and the sensational new 
Greek contralto, Elena Nikolaidi. 

Ferruccio Tagliavini made operatic 
history this season with his debut per- 
formance, in L’Elisir d’Amore, with 
the San Francisco Opera Company. 
Local papers reported that applause of 
such proportions as was heard at that 
event has not occurred since Gigli or 
Schipa appeared there. Already re- 
engaged by the San Francisco Opera 
for the coming season, the tenor will 
be heard again at the Metropolitan 
and on a concert tour of America’s 
major cities. Radio audiences can look 
forward to two or more of the six 
Telephone Hour appearances, that Mr. 
Tagliavini is making this season. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1948 South Ameri- 
can, Italian, and Portuguese audiences 
will hear Mr. Tagliavini in opera and 
in concert. RCA Victor red seal re- 
cordings of the Italian singer maintain 
their popularity. 

After West Coast audiences and 
critics had lavished superlatives over 
Italian basso Italo Tajo’s debut per- 
formances with the San Francisco 
Opera Association, New York echoed 
the San Francisco excitement when 
the handsome, six-foot-two singer 
bowed there—first in concert with the 
New Friends of Music, then at the 


Metropolitan Opera in four of his fam 
ous roies—Don Hasiuo, Figaro, Dr, 
Dulcamara, and Gianni Scniccni. In 
addition to a return engagement with 
the Metropolitan and San Francisco 
Operas, Mr. Tajo will make a trans- 
continental recital tour mext season, 
The release of the Italian opera-film 
Faust will again present him to movie 
audiences; negotiations with Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer are also being carried 
on. Now available on Cetra-Soria 
records, Tajo’s vocal art will soon 
appear on RCA Victor records. 

Set Svanholm’s outstanding accom- 
plishments as an operatic artist—espe- 
cially in the heroic Wagnerian roles— 
and a concert star are no longer news 
to the American public. His stature 
as a leading member of both the Met- 
ropolitan and San Francisco Opera 
Companies, with which organizations 
he will again be heard next year, 
grows steadily. In May, 1949, the 
Swedish tenor will appear as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the annual Ann Arbor Festival. Fall 
of 1949 will find Svanholm on a Euro- 
pean tour, singing at Covent Garden, 
in London, and at the Royal Opera, in 
his native Stockholm; by January, 
1950, he will be back in the United 
States. The tenor records for RCA 
Victor red seal records. 

Cloe Elmo’s vocal and dramatic in- 
tensity on the operatic stage have re- 
sulted in return engagements for the 
coming season with both the Metro- 
politan and San Francisco Opera 
Companies. She will continue her re- 
cital triumphs on tour and will be 
heard again as soloist on NBC’s Bell 
Telephone Hour, March 28, 1949. 
Record collectors, already acquainted 
with her Cetra-Soria records, await 
Cloe Elmo’s RCA Victor red_ seal 
releases. 

Hard on the heels of the amazing 
success of her relatively unheralded 
New York Town Hall recital debut in 
January, 1949, offers for Elena Niko- 
laidi are pouring in from America’s 
major cities and orchestras. The Jan. 
31 issue of Time magazine carried the 
news of Nikolaidi—her sensational 
New York debut, her already impres- 
sive career abroad as a recitalist and 
leading member of the Vienna State 
Opera—to the American public. 

MPB’s soprano list for 1949-50 is 
an imposing one. Vivian Della Chiesa, 
one of radio’s big names, will be heard 
again by concert and radio audiences 
all over the country. Another radio 
great, Eileen Farrell, whose recent 

RCA Victor red seal release of Wag- 
ner’s Wesendonck cycle, with Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, has been ac- 
claimed by record critics everywhere, 
will be a soloist at the 1949 Brevard 
Festival, and later with the Toronto 
Symphony. Miss Farrell also plans 
a recital tour for next season. One of 
America’s favorite coloratura  so- 
pranos, Virginia MacWatters, will 


once more star in the New York City 
Center Opera Company’s productions, 
both in New York and Chicago, dur- 
ing the coming season. An RCA Vic- 
(Continued on page 132) 
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James A. Davidson Mgt., Inc. 





James A. Davidson 


RTISTS: Jeanette MacDonald, 

Lauritz Melchior, Eleanor Steber, 
Helen Traubel, Margaret Truman, 
Leonard Warren, and the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 





Kenneth Allen, Jr. 


Eastman Boomer 


Personnel: James A. Davidson; 
Kenneth L. Allen Jr., Junior Part- 
ner; Eastman Boomer, Southern and 
southwestern sales representative; 
Walter Gould, Eastern and midwest- 
ern sales representative and company 
manager of the Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale; and Walter J. McCarthy, West 
Coast sales representative. 





Judson, O’Neill and 
Judd 
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to open New York’s Stadium Con- 
certs. Eugene List, who took a semi- 
sabbatical the first part of the year, 
aiter having played Red Rocks, Grant 
Park and the Stadium last summer, 
returned New Year's day to the pub- 
lic as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, and has been going steadily 
since. Eugene Istomin, who went 
abroad last summer for the first time, 
as a “tourist” and to work on reper- 
toire in the quiet of the Riviera, has 
been busy since his return is: Novem- 
ber; he started 1949 with the Hous- 
ton Symphony and a _ reengagement 
with the New Orleans Symphony. Jo- 
seph Battista, now on a transco: tinen- 
tal tour, is filling 81 engagements. 
Menahem Pressler, who is on his sec- 
ond American tour, has just played 
for the second season with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, on a contract that 
engages him through 1950-51. The 
New Zealand pianist, Richard Farrell, 
begn his career in this country auspi- 
ciously with a New York recital. The 
young French pianist, Nicoli Henriot, 
joins the list for next year. 

The due-pianists Whittemore and 
Lowe pursue a career of continued 
popularity, playing 79 dates from 
coast to coast this year. 

In mid-career, pianist Jésus Maria 
Sanroma figures that he has already 
been soloist over 400 times with 73 
orchestras. Highlight of his current 
tour was his performance of the Ravel 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky. 

Another established figure in the 
musical world is Joseph Fuchs violin- 
ist, who is in demand all throughout 
country. Two young violinists are well 
started. Dorotha Powers played with 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, among other orchestras, in the 
course of her first year under Judson 
management. Yfrah Neaman, on his 
first American tour, is winning lau- 
rels in three dozen cities, including 
Denver, where he was soloist with the 
orchestra. 

Turning to singers on the Judson, 
O’Neill and Judd list, not already 
mentioned, the following activities are 
noted. 

The young sopranos are flourishing. 
Texas-born Dorothy Dow has spent 
a profitable year at the Ziirich Opera, 
where she sings some three times a 
week, and has already done such roles 
as Venus, Lady Macbeth, Elisabeth 
ind Salome. Chloe Owen, who hails 
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from Raleigh, N. C., is developing a 
following as she fills thirty engage- 
ments during her first concert tour. 
Polyna Stoska, in her second year at 
the Metropolitan, has starred in Peter 
Grimes and has done several Wag- 
nerian roles; her concert tour opened 
at the Worcester Festival, the city of 
her birth; she also did her fourth 
Telephone Hour broadcast this season. 
Camilla Williams added Aida to her 
roles with the New York City Opera 
Company ; she sang it in Chicago with 
success equal to that in New York; 
her concert bookings grow from sea- 
son to season. 

Two young American mezzo-so- 
pranos are Martha Lipton and Jane 
Hobson. The former, after a concen- 
trated fall tour, has been most active 
at the Metropolitan, where she opened 
the season as Emilia in Otello and 
where she has since sung in Rigoletto, 
Peter Grimes, Carmen, the Falstaff 
revival, and in the Ring Cycle. Ne- 
braska-born Jane Hobson whose com- 
ing-out last spring was as soloist un- 
der both Toscanini and Stokowski, 
has followed her debut with an ex- 
tensive first concert tour. 

New is the Norwegian contralto 
Eva Gustavson, who will make her 
American debut in March singing 
Amneris in Toscanini’s two broadcast 
performances of Aida. The other con- 
tralto on the list is the well-known 
and popular Anna Kaskas. 

Turning to tenors, Mario Lanza is 
busy in Hollywood, making his first 
film for MGM. David Lloyd, whose 
activities cover opera, symphony, re- 
citals and oratorio, is booked for 96 
appearances this year. 

Baritones next, with Todd Duncan, 
following his European visit last sum- 
mer and his current American tour, 
reengaged for a second tour of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand next summer. 
Mac Morgan’s large tour is a tribute 
to the audiences the singer built up 
the last two vears through concert 
and radio. Michael Rhodes is the 
twenty - four - year - old tenor whose 
career was launched on Feb. 12, when 
he was soloist under Stokowski in 
an all-Wagner concert of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Ed- 
win Steffe has combined concert work 
with an engagement this season for 
the New York run of Britten’s opera, 
The Rape of Lucretia. 

Of the bass-baritones, Lorenzo Al- 
varv, as usual, combines the San 


Francisco Onera season and the Met- ~ 


ropolitan Opera season with his con- 
cert bookings. George London has 
been covering the United States and 
Canada. in concert. makine 53 ap- 
(Continued on page 122) 


Charles L. Wagner 


HARLES L. WAGNER will 

celebrate his fortieth season of 
concert management in 1949-1950, and 
his tenth season as a producer of tour- 
ing opera companies. The dean of 
American impresarios, who began his 
musical career in 1909 as manager of 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
and in subsequent years was responsi- 
ble for introducing to the American 
concert stage such eminent personali- 
ties as John McCormack, Amelita 
Galli Curci, Alice Nielsen, Mary Gar- 
den, Walter Gieseking, Will Rogers, 
Jussi Bjoerling, Ruda Firkusny, The 
Trapp Family Singers, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and others. From time to tifme 
he has managed the affairs of a host 
of world-renowned artists, among 
them John Charles Thomas, Alexan- 
der Kipnis, Moriz Rosenthal, Jan 
Kiepura, Mischa Elman, Sigrid One- 
gin, Egon Petri, Frances Alda, and 
others. During the 1920s, Mr. Wagner 
produced some fifteen shows on Broad- 
way, giving impetus to the budding 
careers of such notables as Helen 
Hayes, Claudette Colbert, Walter 
Huston, Robert Montgomery, and Al- 
lan Jones, 

While the larger percentage of Mr. 
Wagner’s bookings today are in opera, 
his first love is the concert field and 
creation of individual careers. The 
brilliant successes achieved by the 
Swedish contralto, Lorri Lail; and 
the consistent but rapid development 
of the young American tenor, Jon 
Crain, are features of the present sea- 
son to which he points with particular 
pride. Similarly, he predicts a dis- 
tinguished future in concerts for the 
greatly gifted baritone, Louis Sudler, 
whose first concert tour began within 
the month under Mr. Wagner's direc- 
tion. 

“I am particularly pleased with the 
great forward strides being made by 
Jon Crain,” says Mr. Wagner, “I have 
felt since I first heard him that this 
is one of the most beautiful and most 
naturally produced tenors of our times. 
His Romeo in my fall opera tour was 
an excellent portrayal of a most diffi- 
cult role, but the way he has mastered 
the comedy and the light lyric colora- 
turas of Count Almaviva in The Bar- 
ber of Seville makes him, in my es- 
timation, the most versatile and most 
useful of present day leading tenors. 

Miss Lail, who won rare praise 
from leading critics during her brief 
first American tour, will return for a 
limited number of dates beginning in 
February, 1950. The attractive Swed- 
ish artist, who has an extensive reper- 
toire of lieder and orchestral works, 
in the opinion of her manager sings 
with such complete mastery of each 
work, and with such ease of vocal 
duction, as to be disarming. Mr. Wag- 
ner lists Miss Lail in that diminishing 
category of true artists who rank the 
composer and program before them- 
selves ; he places her among the hand- 
ful of interpretative artists who have 
it in their power to return the great 
art of recital singing to its lustrous 
standing of years ago. 

For his tenth season of opera, Mr. 
Wagner, and his associate, Edward 
W. Snowdon, will send out a com- 
pany of eighty to perform the popular 
double-bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. Mr. Wagner calls this com- 
bination “the ham and eggs of grand 
opera” because “everybody buys it; 
and everyone likes it” Two separate 
tours of the Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
operas will be made. The first, will 
take eleven weeks, beginning Sept. 26, 
and will play one-night-stands through 
the East, New England, the Southeast, 
and the Southwest. 

Beginning Feb. 22, a seven or eight 
week tour will provide performances 
in Eastern, Midwestern, and North- 
western states. As a result of recently 
concluded arrangements, the company 
will be available to many more Com- 
munity and Civic series than hereto- 
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fore. Over one hundred dates for the 
tuneful and dramatic double bill have 
already been booked, and new applica- 
tions are being received daily. With 
over 120 per formances of this produc- 
tion alone, Mr. Wagner and Mr 
Snowdon will, for the second consecu 
tive season, be numerically the larg- 
est producers of opera in the country. 

Désiré Defrére has been appointed 
Artistic Director of the Wagner- 
Snowdon opera productions for the 
tenth season. Nicholas Rescigno, 
youthful American conductor, will be 
musical director. New, colorful cos- 
tumes will be provided by Stivanello 
Culcasi, and brand-new settings will 
be created by Cirker and Robbins, of 
New York City. A select orchestra 
of thirty and a mixed chorus of twen- 
ty-two attractive singers will complete 
the production. 

In addition to Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, Mr. Wagner recently 
decided to make The Barber of Seville 
available for a five or six week tour 
beginning Jan. 17, 1950. The tremen- 
dous popular box-office recation to his 
currently highly successful touring 
production of the gay Rossini opera- 
comique, coupled with the demand 
from many local managers for this fa- 
vorite, forced the decision to put the 
company out again. Mr. Wagner 
promises to retain as many members 
of his present all-star cast as pos- 
sible; and he promises to retain the 
excellent English translation of 
George Mead, which makes the rol- 
licking musical comedy such good fun 
for everyone. The Barber will also be 
available through Civic and Commun- 
ity concert services. 

Jon Crain and lovely Marguerite 
McClelland, stars of Romeo and Juliet, 
will be booked together in joint reci- 
tals at the request of numerous local 
impresarios. In addition to lieder and 
French and Italian songs, the attrac- 
tive and greatly gifted songsters will 
be heard in operatic arias and duets 
from La Traviata, Romeo and Juliet, 
Madame Butterfly, and Carmen. 

Louis Sudler, baritone of the former 
Chicago Opera Company, will be 
widely available for the first time in 
the 1949-50 season. This handsome 
and distinguished artist, the possessor 
of one of the most resonant, virile and 
beautiful baritones of the day, will be 
available to orchestras, oratorio 
groups, opera companies and in reci- 
tals from coast-to-coast. Earliest re- 
ports from his first concerts indicate 
highest promise for this interesting 
newcomer. 
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The Concert-Goer 


(Continued from page 108) 


There still remain some cynics who 
maintain that our man is not even 
a music lover. One is apt to hear a 
great deal about the tired business- 
man who is dragged to concerts by 
his wife because it is the thing to do 
socially and culturally in his town. 
I do not agree with this. Such a 
premise. may or may not have been 
true in the past, but I am convinced 
that the vast majority of concert- 
goers, whether from an abiding love 
of music or not, now attend per- 
formances because of genuine interest 
and a desire for additional exposure to 
great music. The greatly increased 
attendance at concerts, together with 
the development of several other sig- 
nificant media for the distribution of 
such music, has made America music 
conscious. These media are, of 
course, radio, motion pictures, record- 
ings, and, now television. Also vitally 
important to the development of this 
music consciousness is the ever-ex- 
panding program of music apprecia- 
tion and performance throughout our 
public schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties. Our local symphony orches- 
tras, choral groups, and music clubs 
have also contributed in great part 
to whetting the appetite of a new ven- 
eration of music enthusiasts which 
far exceeds in interest, number, 
knowledge, and appreciation all stand- 
ards established in any previous gen- 
eration. 

We are now nearer to a picture of 
our prototype. Our Mr. Average 
Concert-Goer may well be a member 
of the Civic Music Association in 
Rome, Georgia, or a subscriber to the 
concert series in Denver. Colorado. 
He has attended numerous concerts 
by recognized artists, symphony or- 
chestras, ballet companies, and other 
special attractions during the years 
since he began attending such events. 
He is a lawyer, a banker, and almost 
literally “the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker’’—a musical layman 
who attends a concert to enjoy music 
and not necessarily with an attitude 
of finding out what may be right 
or wrong about it. Since he has this 
attitude, and his number makes up 
the vast majoritv of those present in 
any audience, this places the responsi- 
bility on the performing artist who, 
accordingly, must plan and deliver his 
program with more care in order that 
he will satisfy and please this man as 
well as those less experienced concert- 
goers on the one hand and the musi- 
cians on the other. 

If our premise is correct, and T am 
thoroughly convinced that it is, it then 
behooves the artists. ourselves as their 
managers, and the local managers or 
committees presenting these artists to 
keep Mr. John Doe thoroughly in 
mind when making future plans for 
over-all concert activities. After all 
he is the man who pays the bills. 


Civic Concert Service 


(Continued from page 108) 


tion has scheduled for this current 
season the following concerts—Artur 
Rubinstein, Florence Quartararo, Law- 
rence Winters, Joseph Szigeti, and 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff. Baltimore 
Civic Music delayed its campagin in 
deference to the Baltimore Symphony, 
and will campaign in March and then 
schedule its concerts for the season 
1949-50. 

Looking ahead, Civic Concert Serv- 
ice enters 1949 with a feeling of con- 
fidence that stems from the knowledge 
that its Civic Music Plan has proven 
itself in all kinds of economic con- 
ditions, has been accorded nation-wide 
acceptance, and world-wide respect. 
Should the inflationary tempo continue 
to slacken, the organized audience 
movement will carry on unaffected be- 
cause of its sound democratic prin- 
ciples, its economical operation stem- 
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ming from its non-profit nature, and 
the nominal annual dues required from 
its members. The fact that Civic 
Music Associations are averaging 
more than five concerts each year has 
made membership in them a_ habit 
that will not easily be dropped. 
Civic’s officers have every intention 
of maintaining those practices they 
have found to be sources of strength. 
Continued emphasis will be placed on 
careful organization by Civic Music 
Associations as that has been the cor- 
ner stone of them all. Participation 
in them on a civic basis and in fact 


enjoyment of music from that ap- 
proach will be advocated. Service by 
experts in both its office and field 


force will begin, and not end, at the 
conclusion of the membership cam- 
paigns. All materials used, such as 
fully annotated and biographical pro- 
grams, campaign supplies, and_ all 
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forms of publicity material will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the parent 
company without charge to the Asso- 
ciations. While each Association will 
function as an independent unit, all 
of them will have the advantage of a 
coordinated and constant service that 
would have been imposible while Civic 
Music was growing to its present 
stature. 

Civic Concert Service desires to 
publicly thank its loyal, tireless staff 
that has brought its scope of operation 
to another new high point in number 
ot concerts delivered and number of 
cities and members served. This ex- 
pression of appreciation is hereby 
extended also to the officers and cam- 
paign workers in every Civic Music 
Association, because they furnish the 
motive power as well as direction 
throughout the season. An _ equally 
important factor is the famous artists 





NCAC Artists List 


Artists and attractions presented by 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration for the 1949-50 season: 

Sopranos: Josephine Antoine, Ann 
Ayars, Marion Bell, Martha Briney, 
*Marilyn Cotlow, Ellabelle Davis, 
Jean Dickenson, Doris Doree, Elen 
Dosia, Kirsten Flagstad, Florence 
George, Dusolina Giannini, Carmen 
Gracia, Uta Graf, Frances Greer, 
Joan Hammond, Mary Henderson, 
Marina Koshetz, Lotte Lehmann, 
3renda Lewis, Inge Manski, *Pa- 
trice Munsel, *Herva Nelli, Jane 
Pickens, Claudia Pinza, *Florence 
Quartararo, Gertrude Ribla, Anna 
Turkel, and Astrid Varnay. 

Contraltos: *Marian Anderson, 
Eula Beal, Francine Falkon, Herta 
Glaz, Margaret Harshaw, and Wini- 
fred Heidt. 

Mezzo-sopranos: Winifred Heck- 
man, Rosilind Nadell, Ebe Stignani, 
Gladys Swarthout, *Blanche Thebom, 
and Claramae Turner. 

Tenors: Kurt Baum, Mario Berini, 
*Giuseppe di Stefano, John Feeney, 


Miklos Gafni, Giulio Gari, Thomas 
Hayward, Luigi Infantino, Raoul 
Jobin, Max Lorenz, *Jan Peerce, 


Brian Sullivan, and Richard Tucker. 


Baritones: Daniel Duno, Mack 
Harrell, *Enzo Mascherini, Robert 
Merrill, Marko Rothmiiller, Martial 


Singher, John Charles Thomas, Thom- 
as L. Thomas, Hugh Thompson, Giu- 
seppe Valdengo, Robert Weede, *Law- 
rence Winters, and Floyd Worthing- 
ton. 

Bass-baritones: Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, Frank Edwinn, Dezso Ernster, 
*Jerome Hines, Philip Kinsman, Ni- 
cola Moscona, Ezio Pinza, and Lubo- 
mir Vichegonov. 

Guitarist: *Andres Segovia. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Ensembles: *Four Piano Ensemble, 
Griller String Quartet, Salzedo En- 
semble (two harps, flute, cello, and 
piano), and *Trieste Trio (violin, 
piano, and cello). 


* By arrangement with S. Hurok. 


Cellists: Raya Garbousova and 
Joseph Schuster. 

Duo-pianists: Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, and Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff. 

Violinists: Altea Alimonda, Arnold 
Eidus, Devy Erlih, Louis Kaufman, 


Fritz Kreisler, Nathan Milstein, John 
Creighton Murray, *Vasa_ Prihoda, 
Benno Rabinof, Ruggiero Ricci, 
Aaron Rosand, Miriam  Solovieff, 
*Isaac Stern, Joseph Szigeti, and 
Jacques Thibaud. 

Pianists: Jacques Abram, Claudio 
Arrau, Abba Bogin, Alexander Brai- 
lowsky, Harry Davis, Ania Dorf- 
mann, José Echaniz, Dorothy Eustis, 
Leon Fleisher, Lukas Foss, Sidney 
Foster, Julius Katchen, Jacob Late- 
iner, Seymour Lipkin, *Moura Lym- 
pany, Nikita Magaloff, Frederick 
Marvin, *Michelangeli, Poldi Mild- 
ner, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Hortense 
Monath, Leonard Pennario, *Artur 
Rubinstein, Edith Schiller, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Rosalyn Tureck, Bernhard 
Weiser, and *Sylvia Zaremba. 

Special Attractions: *Vienna Choir 
Boys; *Viennese Ballet Ensemble ; 
*Original Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers, Serge Jaroff, director; 
*Mariemma and her ensemble (Span- 
ish dance); Farbman Sinfonietta 
(Harry Farbman, musical director, 
Edith Schiller, piano soloist; Iva 
Kitchell, dance satirist; Winifred 
Heidt, contralto, and Eugene Conley, 
tenor, in joint recital; Benno and 
Sylvia Rabinof, violin and piano duo; 
National Male Quartet (Attilio Bag- 
giore, tenor; Giulio Gari, tenor; Ver- 
non Sanders, baritone; and Bruce 
MacKay, bass); *Harald Kreutz- 
berg, male dancer; Frances Greer, 
soprano, and Brian Sullivan, tenor, in 
joint recital. Bakaleinikoff Sinfoni- 
etta, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, conduc- 
tor, and twenty musicians; Boris Gol- 
dovsky, in a program of Piano Por- 
traits; Olga Coelho, soprano-guitar- 
ist; Victor Borge, pianist and monolo- 
guist; *Richard Dyer-Bennet, twen- 
tieth-century minstrel; and Margaret 
Webster’s Shakespeare Company. 


and musical organizations who have 
produced and delivered thousands of 
excellent concerts and thus furnished 
inspiration for continuous operation, 
Much of all of this would have been 
impossible without the cooperation of 
all the artist managements who have 
arranged and delivered schedules that 
often were difficult and involved in 
order to comply with unavoidable local 
conditions. Members of the local and 
national press and owners and opera- 
tors of radio stations have also con- 
tributed liberally. Certainly in no 
other country could such co-operative 
effort be secured, but, after all, Civic 
Music is typically an American de- 
velopment and one whose contribution 
cannot be evaluated at present because 
we are too close to it. It does how- 
ever seem safe to predict that it will 
continue to open new vistas of service 
and enjoyment while enlarging on 
those established these many years 


S. Hurok 
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Metropolitan Opera House in 
tober. The brilliant English com- 
pany, which includes such stars as 
Margot Fonteyn and Moira Shearer, 
will bring to the United States eve- 
nings of such full length ballets as 
Sleeping Beauty, Swan Lake, and the 
new Cinderella — choreography by 
Fredrick Ashton, and music by Pro- 
kofieff. Performances of this latter 
ballet, recently premiered in England, 
have been sold-out in London jor 
three months in advance. The com- 
pany will also appear in Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Montreal and other cities. 

Two months after the Sadler's- 
Wells engagement, the fabulous Uday 
Shan-Kar and his Hindu dancers will 
open a run in New York. The fam- 
ous Hindu dancer, whose recent mo- 
vie, Kalpana has been shown in the 
United States, will return after an 
absence of more than ten years. A 
national tour will follow the New 
York engagement in December. 

Coming from Vienna, the Viennese 
Ballet Ensemble will present a 
sparkling program of dancers to the 
music of Straus, Schubert, Mozart. 

The first trans-continental tour of 
Margaret Webster’s Shakespeare 
Company in performances of Hamlet 
and Macbeth was a pronounced suc- 
cess. The troupe played in nearly 
110 cities was a pronounced success. 
The troupe played in nearly 110 
cities in twenty-nine weeks. The re- 
sponse throughout the country has 
exceeded expectations and more than 
half the colleges and towns visited to 
date have re-engaged the company 
for next season. The company’s pro- 
ductions next year will be Othello, 
and Twelfth Night or The Taming of 
the Shrew. 

Among the perennial Hurok favor- 
ites are Marian Anderson, who will 
visit Europe this summer for her first 
post-war tour. Miss Anderson will 
not return to America until January, 
1950, in order to satisfy the tre- 
mendous demand for her appearances. 

Artur Rubinstein, world famous 
pianist, who recently returned from 
his second post-war tour of Europe, 
will remain in America next season. 
As usual, the pianist is appearing be- 
fore sold-out houses throughout the 
country with audiences and critics as 
wildly enthusiastic as ever. 

Jan Peerce, noted Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, has had his busiest sea- 
son to date. This year he celebrates 
his tenth consecutive season with 
Hurok. In that time, he has appeared 
in more than 250 performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera and with other 
companies; has given’ more than 335 
concerts and appeared on 222 nation 
wide radio broadcasts, plus twelve 
with Toscanini. In addition to three 
movies, one RCA Victor recording 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Annie Friedberg 


NNIE FRIEDBERG is happy 
Aw report that the major portion 
of her list of eminent artists has re- 
mained unchanged through the years. 
Among these distinguished concert at- 
tractions are Myra Hess, the Budapest 
String Quartet, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Marcel Grandjany, Kerstin Thorborg, 
and Elizabeth Schumann. Judging 
from the inquiries as well as definite 
engagements, the outlook for the com- 
ing season appears as good as it has 
ever been, especially for artists who 
are well known. 

The tour for Vladimir Horowitz is 
almost completely booked as far as 
April, 1950. He will begin his tour 
in November in Texas, and will then 
go through Louisiana to Cuba. He will 
return south later, as far as Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Myra Hess can only return to the 
United States at the end of January, 
and her tour is almost completely 
booked. She is also going south for 
the first time since the war. 

The Budapest String Quartet, which 
has been solidly booked almost every 
day this season, will have as many 
dates next year. This is the twentieth 
year that they have been under my 
management in the United States. 

The Pro Musica Trio, which I have 
maraged in the East before under the 
name of the Russian Trio, will return 
and make a tour of the East; they also 
will be heard in New York. ‘ 

Marcel Grandjany, the great harp- 
ist, will play many more dates next 
season, as will some of my other 
artists—Elisabeth Schumann, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Alexander Sved, Osie 
Hawkins, and also some of my other 
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singers, Mary Bothwell, Marguerite 
Kozenn, Ruth Wolpert, Teresa Ran- 
dall, and Zinaida Alvers. Some of the 
new artists now being booked from my 
office are the American baritone, Wil- 
liam Van Zandt; Walter Blazer, 
tenor; and Osie Hawkins, bass-bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

All of my pianists besides the above 
—Carl Friedberg, George Chavchav- 
adze, Frank Mannheimer, and Vera 
Franceschi will also give many more 
recitals. 

Sir Adrian Boult, the famous con- 
ductor of the B.B.C. Orchestra in 
London, will return to the United 
States this summer to appear with the 
Chicago Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony and Philadel- 
phia Orchestras. 











William L. Stein, Ine. 


TS William L. Stein office reports 
the following activities for its 
artists: 

Eunice Alberts, contralto, has again 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 
at Tanglewood, with the New Eng- 
land Opera Theater, and will again 
appear this Spring with the Boston 
Symphony. In January she sang in 
the Broadway run of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s The Rape of Lucretia. 

Carlos Alexander, _ bass-baritone, 
continued his activities as singer and 
director with the Pittsburgh Opera in 
Provo, Utah. 

Gerald and Wilfred Beal, duo-vio- 
linists, appeared with the Buffalo 
Philharmonic, and this past fall in re- 
cital in Town Hall. They have a 
number of concerts and recitals in the 
East and a tour in March with Pryor 
Concert Service. 

\nne Bollinger, lyric soprano, was 
engaged this fall by the Metropolitan 
Opera after a successful season at 
Central City in Mozart’s Cosi fan 
tutte, appearances at the New Or- 
leans Pop concerts, and a number of 
recitals on the West Coast. She ap- 
peared during 1948 with the Dallas 
Symphony three times, the Buffalo 
Philharmonic, the Erie Philharmonic, 
at Ann Arbor with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and in December with the 
San Antonio Symphony. Next year 
she will tour in the Middle-west for 
seven weeks of recitals and in Janu- 
ary, 1950, will sing with the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Joan Brainerd, soprano, appeared in 
a number of recitals on the East 
Coast. 

Leslie Chabay, tenor, is in his third 

season at the Metropolitan and had his 
second San Francisco Opera season. 
Last summer he appeared for the 
third season at the Central City Fes- 
tival, and he will tour in a series of 
recitals under the auspices of the 
University of Minnesota and the 
Pryor Concert Service. 
_ Lawrence Davidson, bass-baritone, 
is in his second season at the Metro- 
politan, and has sung in a number of 
recitals. 
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Andrew Gainey, baritone, sang at 
the City Center this past fall, and last 
summer was a participant of the Cen- 
tral City operas. He has toured ex- 
tensively in concerts through the 
South and sang in December with the 
San Antonio Symphony. In January, 
ha appeared in the Broadway produc- 
tion of The Rape of Lucretia, and 
this spring he will tour as Figaro in 
Charles Wagner’s The Barber of Se- 
ville. 

Conchita Gaston, mezzo-soprano, 
sang in a Town Hall recital in No- 
vember, and will sing in late April at 
the Columbia (S. C.) Music Festival. 

Carol Jones, mezzo-soprano, sang 
with the Chattanooga Opera, and this 
past fall toured in the Pryorized 
opera. She also appeared with the 
choral organizations of New York 
University and Vassar College, both 
in New York and at Vassar. 

Adele Leigh, lyric soprano, is 
abroad and singing at the Covent 
Garden Opera in London. 

Max Lichtegg, Swiss tenor, made 
his American operatic debut this past 
fall with the San Francisco Opera, 
singing leading roles. He also sang 
in Hartford with the Connecticut 
Opera Company. 

Marguerite Piazza, soprano, sang at 

(Continued on page 125) 


Albert Morini 


NTERING his tenth year as a 
manager in the American con- 
cert field, Albert Morini’s policy of 
operation has remained the same as 
during his previous seventeen years in 
the European field — individualized 
management of a selected small list 
of distinguished artists. With the 
realization that the concert business 
has now levelled off to normalcy, it 
will again be the endeavor of this 
bureau to supply local managers, or- 
chestras, colleges and clubs with tal- 
ent whose artistic merit and popular 
appeal makes high-sounding claims 
and flashy press-agentry superfluous. 
Two new attractions have been 
added to the Morini List—Tropicana 
and The Opera Trio. Tropicana, 
starring Talley Beatty, foremost 
American Negro dancer, presents an 
authentic repertory of Afro-American, 
srazilian, Cuban, and Haitian dances 
in a breath-taking fashion bound to 
keep any audience on the edge of 
their seats. 

A new, different, and vocally mag- 
nificent combination, The Opera Trio 
combines three glorious voices—Don- 
ald Dickson’s baritone, Sandra War- 
field’s contralto and Mae Endich’s 
soprano—in a stimulating program of 
selections from grand opera, classical 
song-duets, and highlights from pop- 
ular operettas. 

The long search for a coloratura 
soprano in the grand tradition has 
ended in the discovery of Marimi Del 
Pozo. The young, and most attrac- 
tive, Spanish singer has just com- 
pleted her first American tour of 32 
engagements. Press and public alike 
have acclaimed her as “one of the 
most important discoveries of recent 
years.” Miss Del Pozo will return 
next season for her second American 
tour. 

Tito Schipa, lyric tenor and mas- 
ter of bel canto, is acknowledged as 
one of the greatest recitalists of our 
time. After appearances at La Scala 
in Milan, Mr. Schipa will return to 
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America for a nationwide tour. 

Donald Dickson’s appearances will 
not be limited to touring with the 
Opera Trio. The well known and 
well liked baritone will again appear 
in recitals, as soloist with symphony 
orchestras, and in leading grand opera 
roles. 

Among the many New York piano 
debuts of the 1947-48 season, Orazio 
Frugoni’s was outstanding because of 
“the youthful artist’s blazing virtu- 
osity and his musical sincerity.” The 
first American tour of this find among 
the younger generation of instrumen 
talists was a spectacular success. Next 
season, Mr. Frugoni will introduce a 
hitherto unperformed, and only re- 
cently discovered Beethoven piano 
concerto as soloist with symphony 
orchestras. Possessor of the only 
orchestration in existence, Mr. Fru- 
goni will perform this Beethoven con- 
cert for the first time anywhere in 
New York on Dec. 12. 

Percy Grainger, world famous pian- 
ist and composer, has consented to 
make a limited number of appear- 
ances under the exclusive management 
of Mr. Morini. 





W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 


HE 1949-1950 W. Colston Leigh 

list represents selective long-range 
planning for what we believe is the 
beginning of a new exciting decade 
in music. The keynote of the plan is 
the careful development of rising 
young talent. Our list is constantly 
growing, and we are always on the 
alert for top-flight young artists who 
are climbing steadily into the spot- 
light. 

We are pleased to announce the ad- 
dition of several of these promising 
young stars: Charles Danford, bari- 
tone of radio and concert background ; 
Charles Holland, well known Negro 
tenor; Biruta Ramoska, soprano, and 
Frances Bible, mezzo-soprano, both of 
the New York City Opera Company. 
Miss Bible and Adelaide Bishop, so- 
prano of the same opera company, 
will join Frederick Jagel in forming 
a new vocal trio for the coming 
season. 

Soprano Lucille Manners and pian- 
ists Earl Wild and Daniel Ericourt 
are three new stellar names on our 
list. Ted Shawn, “Father of the 
Modern American Dance,” will also 
be available next season for solo 
dance recitals. The great concert 
pianist, Jascha Spivakovsky, will come 
to America from his home Down Un- 
der for a concert tour of several 
months. 

Such artists as Alexander Kipnis, 
Amparo Iturbi, Carol Brice, and Ken- 
neth Spencer continue to add to their 
glowing musical reputations. Mr. 
Kipnis will be available for solo en- 
*‘gagements in 1949-50. Miss Brice 
throughout the past season received 
enthusiastic critical reception in her 
transcontinental tours. Mme. Iturbi 
had a successful season of more than 
35 engagements. A signal honor was 
given to Mr. Spencer in February, 
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when he flew to France at the spe- 
cial invitation of the French Broad- 
casting System to appear as soloist 
with its orchestra under the direc 
tion of Paul Durand at the Inter- 
national Festival of the Carnival of 
Nice. 

Among the special group attrac- 
tions, Elena Imaz’ International 
Dance Trio, which joined our man- 
agement last year, has had a phe- 
nomenally successful first season and 
gives even greater promise for the 
coming one. The Estelle Liebling 
Singers also scored unusual success 
in its initial season of concerts. The 
Alma Trio and the Westminster 
Choir gain in musical stature with 
each recital. The Guilet String 
Quartet, following its reorganization 
last year, has gone on to new ac- 
claim. Ray Lev joined the quartet 
for a series of recitals, and this 
proved a winning combination of tal- 
ents. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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ON A VERY HIGH LEVEL" 


New York World Telegram 


"a gorgeous voice, opulent in quality, 
freely emitted and boasting equally matched 
firm tones throughout its wide range. She 
sang with expert musicianship. Her intona- 
tion and phrasing were beyond cavil." 


New York Times, November 19, 1948 


"Her voice is a sizeable one of good 
quality. On the interpretative side, Miss 
Lail proved to be a stylistically well- 
grounded musicianly singer, whose concep- E ; | 
tions were characterized by unfailing intel- , | 
ligence and sincerity of purpose." 





New York Herald Tribune, November 19, 1948 


| q . eins "Hers is a warm, agreeable, lyric mezzo- 

3 ; » - soprano, projected with the high art that 
| 7 7 seems without art and without effort. Her 
song interpretation was instantly recogniz- 
able as based on superb musicianship and 
perfect familiarity with the best singing 


traditions." 
Toledo Blade, December 4, 1948 


"There were many fine things to consider at last night's debut of Lorri Lail, a contralto well 
; known on the Continent as a lieder singer. From the outset, she impressed with her native musi- 
.. cianship, her intrinsically lovely voice, and her sincerity. One of her major assets is an ability 
: . to turn a lovely, liquid phrase. She can also project a mood of subdued intensity." 
. New York Sun, November 19, 1948 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
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Tenth season of colorful, compact, star-studded opera productions on tour 
for 1949 - 1950 
The ever-popular double- bill 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
| PAGLIACCI 


Three hours packed with drama, melody, thrilling singing 


COMPLETELY NEW PRODUCTIONS: COLORFUL NEW SETTINGS AND COSTUMES 
ALL - STAR CASTS SPLENDID ORCHESTRA SELECTED ENSEMBLE 


DESIRE DEFRERE NICHOLAS RESCIGNO 


Artistic Director Musical Director 





















There is no finer course-ticket-seller, no finer 
patron-pleaser than a Wagner-Snowdon Opera 





"No other grand opera produced for the road matches theirs.” 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 






“With new, beautiful stage settings, fresh lovely voices, and fine, well-rounded per- 
formances, these annual visits of Wagner's opera companies are looked forward to 
with keen anticipation." YOUNGSTOWN VINDICATOR 










ONE HUNDRED DATES ALREADY BOOKED 


WIRE OR PHONE APPLICATIONS AND OPEN DATES 


SPRING 1950: 
East 


FALL 1949: 
New England 
East 
Southeast 
Southwest 













Midwest 









Northwest 
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A. Wy iP 
"Sudier sang with fine discrimination and an 
impressive vocal style . . . a beautiful quality, 
curiously husky in timbre, with remarkably clear 
enunciation and an upper register of genuine 
beauty . . . he turned an often thankless role 
into a performance of distinction." 

Chicago Daily Tribune 





Baritone 
of 


distinction 


LOUIS 


‘ta voice of great beauty" 
Chicago Sun 


"a good voice unfailingly 
used with intelligence and 
artistry. He displayed ad- 
mirable diction . . . subtle 
humor." 

Memphis Commercial A ppeal 


"When he let his sumptu- 
ous baritone ride out fully 
supported his was singing 
of distinction." 


Chicago Daily News 
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oe. wee Soo 


"a coloratura of conspicuously sweet timbre." 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“Her beautiful voice, her sensitive interpretation were 
magnificently evident in both solos and duets." a 
Havana, Diario de Cuba 
“Her Juliet revealed the lovely, magnetic young diva 
as an actress as well as a singer. Her clear high voice 
rang beautifully." Chattanooga News Free Press - . . 
"It was a relaxing concert. The purity of Miss Cas- Fifth Season with Wagner Opera Productions 
tellano's brilliant clear, exquisitely placed voice, the 
ease with which she sang, and her own personal attrac- 


tiveness and charm easily won favor." National Grand Opera 


Wilmington News 


"She sang the difficult role with a heart-warming appeal New Orleans Opera 


that earned her numerous curtain calls. She has a fine, 
resonant voice, clear and flawless, and as for her stage 


presence, it was first-rate." Springfield Daily Republican Berkshire Festival 


“Good training was evident in her well developed 


middle register, something often non-existent in the NBC Concert Orchestra 
average soprano.” Baltimore Sun 

“Miss Castellano is a sincere and convincing actress Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
who brought into play an extensive variety of dramatic 

moods. As a singer she has a fresh clear voice, which 


she manages very skillfully whether excuting the rou- Rochester Civic Orchestra 


lades of her famous waltz or in striking the more 
tragic heights." Providence Evening Bulletin 


Harvest of Stars 
“a soprano that is fresh in quality and pure in tone." 


Brooklyn Eagle 


CONCERT : ; OPERA 
ORATORIO 
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Andrew Schulhof 


Andrew Schulhof 


NDREW SCHULHOF is con- 

tinuing his policy of managing a 
small, select group of important 
artists, so that individual attention can 
be given to all phases of their activi- 
ties. 

Ernest Ansermet’s second season in 
this country was as successful as his 
first. Return engagements of four 
broadcasts with the N.B.C. Symphony 
and a concert with the Dallas Sym- 
phony were joined by a pair of con- 
certs with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
three concerts in Boston, and four 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, one 
of them in New York. Mr. Ansermet 
will continue his stay in the United 
States during the coming season, when 
he will take another leave of absence 
from his own organization, L’Orches- 
tre de la Suisse Romande, in Geneva. 
Many of his finest interpretations have 
been captured on Decca FFRR re- 
cordings. 

Ellen Ballon will continue to per- 
form here and abroad the new piano 
concerto by Heitor Villa-Lobos, which 
is dedicated to her, and which she in- 
troduced with the greatest success. On 
her schedule are a trip to Europe and 
a coast-to-coast tour in the United 
States, including recitals and appear- 
ances with orchestras and recordings. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will pay a 
short visit to America next winter. He 
faces an increased schedule of concerts 
in London and on tour with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, including 
participation in the Glyndebourne and 
Edinburgh Festivals. His seventieth 
birthday, in April, will be celebrated 
by a special music festival in England 
and the release of a large number of 
unusual recordings under the RCA- 
Victor label in this country. 

Betty Beecham (Lady Beecham) 
acts as Sir Thomas’ assistant in all 
his activities and makes occasional 
guest appearances and recordings under 
his baton. 

During the coming season plans will 
be made for the projected tour at a 
later date in the United States by the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s direction. 

Stanley Chapple is completing his 
first year as Director of the School of 
Music at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. In addition to academic 
activities, his work includes a festival 
of American music in the summer 
and the establishment of an opera 
workshop. He will also conduct the 
Seattle Symphony’ s children’s con- 
certs—a field in which he is a special- 
ist. Mr. Chapple’s vacation time is tak- 
en up with guest conducting engage- 
ments here and in England, lectures at 
leading schools and universities, and 
preparations for his tenth consecutive 
season as musical director of the Saint 
Louis Little Symphony. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi’s first appear- 
ances in this country after an absence 
of twenty-seven years were an un- 
precedented success. Numerous times 
he was called “Titan of the Piano” 
and “The Last of the Great Romantic 
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Pianists.” His new piano concerto, 
which he introduced with the Detroit 
Symphony, was hailed as a master- 
piece. In addition to concert appear- 
ances, his time was devoted to the edu- 
cation of young musicians and music 
lovers; at several colleges and uni- 
versities he spent an extended period 
of time, giving recitals, lecture-recitals, 
and master classes in piano and com- 
position. During the summer he will 
return to South America, but he will 
return to this country in the fall. 

Antal Dorati has just been appointed 
musical director of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, after four seasons with 
the Vallas Symphony, which he built 
into a major orchestra, winning na- 
tion-wide recognition for his broad- 
casts and recordings with this organ- 
ization. His summer months are taken 
up with guest conducting engagements 
here and abroad—La Scala in Milan, 
Chicago, Montreal and numerous other 
cities. 

Frances Magnes, brilliant young 
American violinist, demonstrated again 
at her Carnegie Hall recital that she 
is in the ranks of major artists. Her 
appearances with the New York Phil- 
harmonic at Lewisohn Stadium, and 
other concerts throughout the country 
received the widest acclaim. A special 
invitation was extended by the Israel 
Philharmonic, with which she is at 
present giving a minimum of twelve 
orchestral concerts in Palestine, in 
addition to recitals. She will also 
appear at the American Festival in 
Cannes, Paris and London, as well as 
other European centers. During the 
summer she has been reengaged for 
the Lewisohn Stadium concerts and 
will play two concerts in Chicago and 
at Ojai Festival. The coming winter 
season will be filled with numerous 
appearances with major orchestras and 
concert courses, and special recital 
tours in the northern part of the 
United ‘States and in Canada. 


Bernard LaBerge 


ERNARD R. LaBERGE states 

that instead of repeating his yearly 
statement that he expects a record 
breaking season, etc., that this year 
he wants to change his line, and 
states that he has a splendid list of 
artists, and that he is getting lots of 
dates for them. 

A thing of particular interest for 
next season is Mischa Elman’s for- 
tieth anniversary tour, which, accord- 
ing to dates already booked and pros- 
pects at hand promises to be sensa- 
sational. 

Alexander Uninsky, who has met 
with tremendous success recently in 
South America, is now touring Europe 
with great success, and will return 
again to Central and South America 
next summer. He will return to 
America in December for a trans- 
continental tour, for which several 
orchestra appearances are already 
booked, as well as recitals on some of 
the finest series in the country. 

As a new attraction in the cham- 
ber music field, Mr. LaBerge is pre- 
senting Pro Musica Antiqua of 
belgium—a group of five singers from 
Brussels, six instrumentalists, and the 
director, Safford Cape. This is a 
unique group, which is arousing con- 
siderable interest in musical circles. 
The famous Paganini Quartet will 
start its third transcontinental tour in 
October, touring until they sail for 
Europe early March. The Pascal 
Quartet from Paris, will return for 
another transcontinental tour begin- 
ning in January. The Hungarian Quar- 
tet, which created a sensation this 
year, will also return for another 
transcontinental tour starting the be- 
ginning of November. The Kroll 
Quartet, whose successes in the coun- 
try are a matter of record, will also 
be available at various periods of the 
year. 

A recent addition to the LaBerge 








Ray Halmans 


pete and Ray Halmans are re- 
alizing more and more that it 
is no longer necessary to conduct con- 
cert management from overcrowded 
New York City. Because of their 
reputation business persists in follow- 
ing them to their new address in 
Concord, New Hampshire. Concert 
and artist management, like every 
other business, is dependent for the 
greater part on the ‘know-how’ and 
experience gathered throughout the 
years. Without this one could not 
successfully hope to conduct a busi- 
ness anywhere and it is the ‘know- 
how’ that the Halmans sisters have 
taken with them to New Hamsphire. 

Naturally, so big a transition from 
a 57th Street address in New York 
to that of a rural community brought 
about a diminishing volume of busi- 
ness in the temporary loss of the 
greatest number of artists represented 
by them. However, they felt from 
the very beginning that this would 
be only a temporary condition which 


would remedy itself as soon as the 
artists realized that their interests 
would be taken care of in a more 
concentrated way, under less hectic 
conditions than prevail in New York. 

Three artists who quickly realized 
the advantages this kind of manage- 
ment offers are Robert Brink, violin- 
ist; Joseph Cole, Negro baritone, and 
Ethel Elfenbein, pianist. These three 
young attractions have more _ than 
proven themselves in performances in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit 
and other large cities and the Hal- 
mans sisters are quite convinced that 
the artistic stature of all three fully 
measures up to their high musical 
standards. 

For next season, appearances in 
New York, Chicago and Boston are 
scheduled for Robert Brink. Ethel 
Elfenbein is playing in Philadelphia 
and New York and commitments for 
for Joseph Cole for 1949-50 already 
show a steady increase, following his 
great success in a thirteen-week run 
in Chicago in excerpts from Porgy 
and Bess. 





Bella Halmans 


Ray Halmans 





Bernard R. LaBerge 


list is Sylvia Marlowe, the distin 
guished haprsichordist, who is well 
known through her records, radio and 
other appearances. 

In the field of organ music, Mr. 
LaBerge will present again the great 
Fernando Germani, the organist of 
the Vatican, who will make a trans- 
continental tour between late Septem 
ber and middle of December. A new 
comer will be Rolande Falcinelli, 
brilliant performer and improviser 
and organist from the Church of L« 
Sacre Coeur, in The Montmarte 
Paris. Following is the complete La 
Berge list: Violinists: Mischa Elman, 
Samuel Dushkin, and Andre de Ribau 
pierre. Cellists: Horace Britt, Mar- 
cel Hubert and Luigi Silva. Pianists: 
Jacqueline Blancard, Jan Cherniavsky, 
Paul Loyonnet, and Maxim Schapiro; 
and Alexander Uninsky. Harpsichord 
ist: Sylvia Marlowe. Soprano: Eva 
Viardo. Contralto: Portia White. 
Baritone: Yves Tinayre. Basso 


Emanuel List. Harpist: Artiss de 
Volt. Chamber Music: Hungarian 
Quartet, Kroll Quartet, Paganini 


Quartet, Pascal Quartet, Pro Musica 
Antiqua. Special Attractions: The 
English Duo; Blancard-de Ribau 
pierre, (recitals of piano and violin) ; 
and Paul Wittgenstein, one-armed 
pianist. Organ Virtusoi: (European) 
Fernando Germani, from the Vatican 
in Rome; and Rolande Fealcinelli, 
from the Church of Le Sacre Coeur 
in Monmartre in Paris. (American) : 
Walter Baker, Claire Coci, Charles 
Courboin, David Craighead, Catherine 
Crozier, Virgil Fox, Hugh Giles, 
Arthur Poister, Richard Ross and 
Alexander Schreiner. 


National Music 
League, Inc. 


‘TH National Music League, 
America’s only non-profit concert 
management, is a unique organiza- 
tion. It is unique not only because 
of its non-profit policy but also be- 
cause it is the only organization in 
the field of music whose chief purpose 
is the development of young unknown 
talent through practical experience— 
i.e, concert work. Through the en- 
gagements which the League provides, 
the young artists gain not only prac- 
tical experience—or, to quote Olin 
Downes, “learns how to put their 
musical ideas effectively over the 
footlights”—but gains a name, repu 
tation, and audience as well, all of 
which is so important in the career 
of any young artist. 

Now entering its eleventh season 
under the managing directorship of 
Mrs. Anna C. Molyneaux, the Na- 
tional Music League looks back on 
a most fruitful decade of service, hav- 
ing provided hundreds of appearances 
all over the country for its artists. 
These appearances have included or- 
chestra, oratorio, opera, and solo con- 
certs. Mrs. Molyneaux reports that, 
as a result of these experiences, many 
youthful talents have gained nation- 
wide recognition. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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L. Lavivsa 


Michael De Pace 


Michael De Pace 


V ICHAEL DE PACE announces 
that his list of artists for the 
1949-50 season includes: Sara Menkes, 
Selma Kaye and Jean Gibbons, sopra- 
nos; Ellen Repp, contralto; Giovanni 
Martinelli, John Garris, Alessio De 
Vaolis, Walter Fredericks and Ed- 
ward Marshall, tenors; Frencesco 
Valentino and Norman Young, bari- 
tones; Giacomo Vaghi, Melchiorre 
[.uise, Virgilio Lazzari, Norman Scott 
and Carlo Tomanelli, basses; Pietro 
Cimara and Dick Marzollo, conduc- 
tors; and Armando Agnini, stage 
director. 

Mr. De Pace is also the personal 
representative of the following: Mary 
Henderson, soprano; Claramae Turn- 


er, contralto; Raoul Jobin, Kurt 
Baum, and Thomas Hayward, tenors ; 
Robert Weede, and Giuseppe Valden- 
go, baritones; Nicola Moscona, bass— 
all under the management of National 
Concert and Artists Corporation; and 
Jan Peerce, tenor, under S. Hurok 
Management. 

Mr. De Pace will continue as New 
York Casting Representative of the 
Pittsburgh Opera, Inc., which is pres- 
ently enjoying its most successful sea- 
son, playing to capacity audiences and 
winning additional acclaim with each 
succeeding presentation. The Pitts- 
burgh Opera, which presents two per- 
formances of each opera, opened the 
season with Carmen, starring Gladys 
Swarthout and Raoul Jobin, followed 
b- Barber of Seville with Nino Mar- 
tini; Graciela Rivera; and Robert 
Merrill in the first performance, Enzo 
Mascherini in the second. Their most 
recent success was La Traviata, in 
which Nadine Conner, Giuseppe. Di 
Stefano and Walter Cassel participat- 
ed. Still to be presented are 
Boheme, with Licia Albanese, Thomas 
Hayward and Adelaide Bishop; and 
Rigoletto, with Jan Peerce and Robert 
Weede. Richard Karp is artistic and 
musical director, and Armando Ag- 
nini is stage director. 

Mr. De Pace is also Associate Di- 
rector of the Trenton Opera Associa- 
tion, which has presented perform- 
ances of La Traviata, with Mary Hen- 
derson, Francesco Valentino, and 
Walter Fredericks; and the Charles 
L. Wagner production of Romeo and 
Juliet; and continues its season with 
the Wagner production of The Barber 
of Seville; and Aida, with Selma 
Kaye, Mario Pasquetto, Martha Lip- 
ton, and Robert Weede. 





American-Canadian 
Concerts and Artists 


MERICAN -CANADIAN Con- 

certs and Artists, Inc., announces 
the following developments: The sen- 
sational Polish pianist, Malcuzynski, 
has become one of the most popular 
artists, both artistically and financial- 
ly, in this country, South America and 
Europe. An engagement has just 
been arranged for him with the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission, and 
his 1949-1950 season is being arranged 
under the auspices of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation. A large number of con- 
certs will be given in memory of the 
centennial of Chopin’s death. 

Ella Goldstein, the phenomenal 
young artist who arrived from Pales- 
tine two years ago has won a place 
among the outstanding pianists. She 
has played with the Boston Symphony 
under Koussevitzky, the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Rodzinski, the City Cen- 
ter Symphony under Bernstein, and 
with many other orchestras. A Euro- 
pean tour is being arranged for her in 
the Fall of 1949, and:a U. S.-Canadian 
tour beginning in 1950. 
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Shura Dvorine, brilliant young pian- 
ist, gave his third Town Hall recital 
this year, and was again acclaimed. 
Arrangements are being made for Mr. 
Dvorine’s tour for the forthcoming 
season. 

Kyra Vayne, distinguished English 
dramatic soprano, is a new artist on 
the list of ACCA, and will make her 
American debut in Canada, as soloist 
with the Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra. A series of recitals all over the 
United States and Canada will follow. 

The great Spanish dancer, Jose 
Torres, who made a brilliant tour in 
Canada, will return to this country 
in the coming season for a busy tour. 

There are also two outstanding 
violinists on the ACCA list—Jeanne 
Gautier, distinguished French violin- 
ist, who will return from an active 
season in Europe; and Ethel Stark, 
who is also the founder and conductor 
of the Montreal Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Paul Doyon, blind Canadian pianist 
and organist, has been booked for a 
good number of concerts in Canada. 

The founders of ACCA are Nicolas 
Koudriavtzeff, president, and Michel 
Kachouk, vice-president. 





Nicholas Koudriavtzeff 


Willard Matthews— 
Gordon Russell 


ONCERT Management Willard 

Matthews, in association with 
Gordon Russell, presents for the 1949- 
1950 season the following partial list 
of artists and attractions who will be 
available for engagements. 

Enrico Leide, conductor, who on 
Feb. 6, 1949, conducted the New York 
Philharmonic at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with Marjorie Law- 
rence, Salvatore Baccaloni and Giu- 
seppe di Stefano as guest soloists. 
Mr. Leide also conducted four per- 
formances at the Lewisohn Stadium 
during the Summer of 1948, with the 
New York Philharmonic, at which 
time he received the unanimous ac- 
claim of the critics and the public 
alike. Mr. Leide has also been en- 
gaged for several guest appearances 
with various symphony orchestras 





Carl J. Oppenheimer 
Gordon Russell 























Bruno 


Willard Matthews 


throughout the United States, and in 
the fall of 1949 will tour Italy, con- 
ducting symphony and opera _per- 
formances. 

Fredric Balazs, celebrated violinist 
and conductor of the Wichita Falls 
Symphony, in Texas, will tour the 
South and Southwest during the com- 
ing season, under the direction of the 
Alkahest Celebrity Bureau in Dallas 
and the Dixie Bureau in Atlanta. 

The Matinee Opera Company of 
New York will offer for the summer 
of 1949, as well as for the approaching 
season, a production of Hansel and 
Gretel, complete with costumes, scene- 
ry and lighting. They will also have 
in their repertoire The Old Maid and 
the Thief, La Serva Padrona and The 
Medium, when the latter is released. 

John Hausserman, brilliant Ameri- 
can composer, had his new composi- 
tion, Rondo Carnavalesque, performed 
by the New York Philharmonic, un- 
der the baton of Enrico Leide, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Feb. 

(Continued on page 134) 





Berenece Kazounoff 


ERENECE KAZOUNOFF, en- 

tering her fifth season as an inde- 
pendent manager, feels that she has 
made significant progress in establish- 
ing the names and public recognition 
of a number of young artists. She 
also believes that her present list is 
the best and most complete she has 
offered, including singers, instrumen- 
talists, ensembles, and conductors. 

New to her management are Frieda 
Hempel, renowned soprano, who will 
tour again after several years of semi- 
retirement; Beatrice Krebs, contralto, 
soloist with Robert Shaw and the Col- 
legiate Chorale, possessor of a voice 
that has been described as “magnifi- 
cent”; and Frank Roane, Negro bari- 
tone, who commands tones of unusual 
beauty. 

Miss Kazounoff also announces the 
first American tour of Ernesto Lecu- 
ona, brilliant Latin-American pianist 
and composer. Mr. Lecuona will be 
soloist and conductor with a company 
of twenty, including a fifteen-piece or- 
chestra, two singers, and dancers. 

Continuing under the Kazounoff 
banner is Juanita Carter, soprano, 
who is remembered for her successes 
with the Philadelphia Opera as Mé- 
lisande in Pelleas et Mélisande, and 
in other roles. Miss Carter gave an- 
other Town Hall recital on Feb. 14, 
her program including two of her own 
songs. 

Pianists are Leonard Shure, known 
for his fine musicianship attested in 
recitals and as soloist with orchestra, 
whose recent successes include his ap- 
pearance in Chicago on Jan. 18, at 
Orchestra Hall; Jakob Gimpel, who 
has won acclaim here and abroad; 
Douglas Johnson, who this fall added 
to his American laurels by appearing 
in Cuba; and Ida Krehm, established 
and welcome figure on the leading 
concert platforms of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Kazounoff violinists comprise 
Joseph Knitzer, credited by the New 





York Times with “glittering tech- 
nique” and “sensuous, expansive tone” ; 
Eudice Shapiro, among the best of the 
younger generation of violinists; Bro- 
nislaw Gimpel, whose art has won 
audiences here, in Europe and Pales- 
tine, and Joan Field, whose Town Halli 
recital in October brought some of the 
finest reviews received by any artist 
this season. 

The Galimir Quartet, chosen to play 
at the Library of Congress and in other 
first-rank chamber courses, is again 
on Miss Kazounoff’s list, as are Leon- 
ard Shure, pianist, and Henri Temi- 
anka, violinist, welding the subtleties 
of their individual gifts into a notable 
sonata duo. 

The conductors are Valter Poole, 
assistant conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony, known in many cities for 
his masterly leadership of the orches- 
tra on tour and over the radio; How- 
ard Shanet, and Lehman Engel 

Miss Kazounoff states her code of 
management in general: “Essentially, 
there is no ‘music industry.’ There is 
only Music, the valid and sure tradi- 
tion of which this organization proudly 
serves.” 


— 
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James Abresch 
Berence Kazounoff 
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James Abresch 
Vera Bull Hull 


Vera Bull Hull 


HE list of artists under Concert 

Management Vera Bull Hull for 
the season of 1949-1950 remains about 
the same. The Eva Jessye Choir, 
Eva Jessye, conductor, whose Town 
Hall concert and tour this past fall 
was very successful, will start on a 
spring tour in the South and Mid- 
west in late February. They will be 
available for summer engagements 
and also during the coming season. 

Mrs. Hull will also present the 
Frank Kneisel String Quartet, which 
has recently been organized with an 


excellent personnel of experienced 
chamber music artists. 
Florence Vickland, soprano, has 


been engaged for the third consecutive 


season at the Lindsborg, Kansas, 
Festival this Easter. Gertrude Berg- 
gren, contralto, will go back to 


Lindsborg for her second engagement, 
and Ernest Lawrence, tenor, will ap- 
pear at the festival for the first time, 
in the Messiah, St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion, and miscellaneous programs. 
Mr. Lawrence has recently been 
singing opera in San Francisco, and 
will sing in Texas during February. 
Tann Williams, contralto, has been 
engaged to do a new work, Gloria in 
Excelsis,” at the Ann Arbor Festival 
on May 8. She has recently sung in 
Akron and Columbus in Messiah, the 


latter engagement being with the 
Columbus Boys’ Choir. 
Eleanor Brownell, dramatic  so- 


prano, with Richard Browning, tenor 
will continue to give their popular 
duet programs and are available for 
oratorio work and solo engagements. 
Barbara Darlys, soprano a_ well 
known opera singer, is also available 
for oratorio and recitals. Gordon 
Gaines, baritone, has had engagements 
in the Mid-west, and will sing in 
Texas and the Southwest this sum- 
mer. 


John Powell, American pianist, has 
recently played with the Spartanburg 
Symphony; at the Virginia Military 
Institute, in Lexington; and is giving 
a recital at Hollins College in March, 
also at Accomac, Virginia and other 
engagements this Spring. 

Beryl Rubinstein is playing at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, on Feb. 10 and _ has 
played other engagements in the Mid- 
west and been busy, as usual, in 
Cleveland. Balbina  Brainina, has 
just given a most successful recital at 
Town Hall. Eunice Eaton, a new 
pianist on Mrs. Hull’s list this sea- 
son is playing on radio programs and 
will have concerts this spring and in 
the coming season. 








J. H. Meyer 


ISING production costs and de- 

clining purchasing power have 
left their imprint on the opera in- 
dustry during the current season, in 
the opinion of J. H. Meyer (Meyer 
Management Corporation) who con- 
tinues to handle opera artists ex- 
clusively and who, as production man- 
ager or New York representative 
for numerous opera companies, is in 
a position to judge the over-all picture 
in the opera market as it presents it- 
self in the late winter months of the 
1948-49 season. 

“With subsidies for an art form 
which has depended upon them for 
two hundred years in the nations of 
Europe, non-existent or very small 
in this country, the outlook is rather 
dark unless municipal, state or Fed- 
eral authorities are willing to fill the 
gap between constantly rising costs 
and shrinking box-office receipts 

The Maecenas of a generation ago 
is gone forever,” contends Mr. Meyer. 
“He must be replaced by a large 
group of opera-loving people who, as 
a matter of civic pride, are willing to 
contribute their share, in small 
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amounts, so that opera may go cn. 
Subsidies from public funds may prove 
dangerous, in view of the steadily 
growing influence of all branches of 
government upon all phases of our life. 
I am very much concerned about our 
lesser opera companies outside of the 
large metropolitan centers, which have 
either curtailed their activities or 
stopped altogether. With conditions in 
Europe still very much unsettled, they 
are the only training ground for our 
young American singers who hope to 
get to the Metropolitan or to San 
Francisco, later on.” 

Selma Kaye, dramatic soprano, is 
now fulfilling concert dates in the 
South, after a series of four Aida 
appearances in Miami. Last year, 
she scored a tremendous success with 
Tosca and Aida at the Paris Grand 
Opéra, after which she rejoined the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera. 


Jane Frazier, coloratura soprano, 
sang with the Lyric Opera Company 
in Washington and Philadelphia 
and was very successful with an ap- 
pearance in The Barber of Seville, 
in New Haven, opposite Salvatore 
Baccaloni and Francesco Valentino. 
She will tour this spring with the 
Charles Wagner production of the 
same opera. 

Anita Ragusa, soprano, recently re- 
turned from Europe where she sang 
in opera and concerts in Italy, Sweden 
and Finland. 

Gabor Carelli, tenor, has toured ex- 
tensively throygh the Southwest and 
filled several engagements with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra and at 
Grant Park, Chicago. 

Ernest Lawrence, tenor, was uni- 
versally acclaimed for his numerous 
appearances with the new Pacific 
Opera Company in San Francisco, to 
which he returned in February for his 
third series of operas in less than nine 
months. He has also sung with the 
Fort Worth Civic Opera Company 
and other organizations. 

Other tenors under the Meyer man- 
agement are Eric Rowton, dramatic 
tenor, and George Tallone. The lat- 
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Dolores Hayward 


OLORES HAYWARD Artist 

Management—Dolores Hayward, 
manager; Ethel D. Sipperly, associ- 
ate manager—puts the emphasis on 
quality rather than quantity, and has 
earned a reputation for wise career 
advice and personal guidance to artists. 


Besides being exclusive management 
for The Telephone and The Medium 
and the concert version of The Tele- 
phone, which is booking an extensive 
tour for 1949-50, this organization also 
manages the Hindu dance team of 
Asoka and Sujata, new to this coun- 
try, which recently hung out the SRO 
sign at His Majesty’s Theater in 
Montreal; and all the musical “pack- 
ages” of ’Dipaul Productions, includ- 
ing a Television Opera Theater. 


Individual artists under Hayward 


Management are: Laurel Hurley, 
21-year-old lyric-coloratura star of 
operetta, radio and concert; Maria 


D’Attili, soprano, has had great suc- 
cess in London, Paris and New York 
as Lucy in Menotti’s The Telephone, 
and is soon to return to London to 
star in a new musical play. Irra 
Petina, Metropolitan Opera mezzo- 
soprano, had a great personal success 
in Magdalena, and will make a con- 
cert tour in the fall of 1949 before 
doing her next play. Irene Jordon, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, concerts and radio, will go 
into operetta this summer. Margery 
Mayer, contralto of the New York 
City Opera, will divide her time this 
summer between opera and operetta. 
Harold Brown, first tenor of The 
Revelers, is solidly booked between 
October, 1949, and May, 1950, and 
will do operetta and radio this sum- 
mer. Paul King, baritone, has been 
busy with concerts, with joint recitals, 
and more recently appeared as Ben 


Larry Gordon 
Dolores Hayward 


nn The Telephcne and Mr. Gobineau 
in The Medium at the New York City 
Center. Mr. King will divide his time 
this summer between opera, operetta 
and television. Lewis Brooks, bass- 
baritone, is currently featured in the 
national company of Annie Get Your 
Gun. Stanley Carlson, bass-baritorie 
of the New Orleans Opera and other 
companies, is that rare artist, a singer 
whose acting is so ‘outstanding that 
he was engaged by José Ferrer last 
spring for roles in straight plays. Mr. 
Carlson will be busy in operetta and 
television this summer. 

Roland Fiore, conductor, musical 
director and composer, directed the 
orchestra for the Boradway musical 
My Romance, and probably will con- 
duct operetta this summer. 

Dolores Hayward Artist Manage- 
ment is active in concert, operetta, 
opera, television, radio and motion 
pictures and artists under this manage- 
ment will be busy in all these fields 
during 1949-50. 








Erminie Kahn 


RMINIE KAHN Artist Manage- 

ment continues with the season 
of 1949-50 to represent the celebrated 
pianist Robert Goldsand, the noted 
young Americanmen’s Stuyvesant 
String Quartet, the young brass and 
woodwind players of the New York 
Wind Ensemble, combining the New 
York Brass Ensemble and New York 
Woodwind Quintet; also the 21-year- 
old violinist, Helen Kwalwasser; the 
harpsichordist, Edith Weiss Mann, in 
solo and ensemble programs; the lu- 
tenist, singer to the lute, virginals, 
and recorder player, Suzanne Bloch, in 
her programs of medieval music to 
Bach; the young American contralto 
Ruth Brall, and the American com- 
poser-pianist Henry Cowell. 

Added to the list for the new sea- 
son is the distinguished young Amer- 
ican cellist, Bernard Greenhouse, 
whose New York recitals have placed 
him in the foremost ranks of solo 
cellists; Jerome Rappaport, Ameri- 
can pianist, who has toured widely in 
America, Nancy Tow, mezzo-soprano, 
at the piano in programs of art and 
modern songs; and Elie Siegmeister, 
the American composer-pianist and 
lecture-recitalist. 

Miss Kwalwasser, who has toured 
constantly in the East, South and 
Mid-west since her debut at nine- 
teen, in Town Hall two seasons ago, 
and who earlier won a young artist 
contest, which sent her abroad for an 
international competition, from which 
she returned here with honors, goes 
to Europe for recitals and broadcasts 
on the Continent this spring. Mr. 
Greenhouse will tour in Europe dur- 
ing January, 1950. 

Mr. Goldsand continues, in addi- 
tion to his solo recitals and orchestral 
appearances, to present such cycles 
as Creators of Modern Piano Music, 
Survey of Piano Literature of 250 
Years, etc., in various American cen- 
ters. In connection with the “Chopin 
centennial of this season and the first 
half of next season, Mr. Goldsand is 


playing a considerable number of all- 
Chopin programs. 

Henry Cowell and Elie Siegmeister 
are being presented countrywide in 
lecture-recitals of unusual interest in 
the current musical scene, and serve 
also in various universities and col- 
leges as visiting composers. 


David Libidins 


OR the season of 1949-50, 29 con- 

secutive weeks are already booked 
for Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo at 
this writing, and the demand for dates 
is practically more than the company 
can fulfill, The 1948-49 season was 
the most successful ballet season ar- 
tistically and financially since the in- 
ception of the company eleven years 


ago. 
The season 1950-51 will be a busy 
one for Mme. Wanda Landowska, 


with a number of recitals scheduled 
in the largest towns of the country. 

A number of appearances with dif- 
ferent orchestras are scheduled for 
Ruth Posselt, American violinist, who 
just had an enormous success during 
the season 1948-49 with Boston Sym- 
phony in Boston and New York, 
with the Chicago Symphony, The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, and in num- 
erous recitals. 

The Busch Quartet will be avail- 
able for a limited number of appear- 
ances with different chamber music 
— during February and March, 
1950. 

Besides his activities with Ballet 
companies, Igor Youskevitch will be 
available for a limited number of con- 
certs, which are now in negotiation. 

Bernardo Segall, well known Bra- 
zilian pianist, is scheduled to tour in 
South America and Europe, and will 
return in late fall for his annual Car- 
negie Hall recital and a number of 
concerts in the eastern part of the 
country. 

Doda Conrad, bass, who just gave 
his Town Hall recital and who was 
unanimously acclaimed by the New 
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Burl Ives Delights 
Capacity Crowd 
With Folk Ballads 


Sponsored by the University 
Artist Series, Burl Ives. the “Way- 
farin’ Stranger,” wandered into 
town Wednesday night, sang his 
ballads and folk songs, and left an 
enthusiastic audience filing reluct- 
aptly out of Macky auditorium. 

Probably balf of the lsteners 
felt capable of performing just as 
ives had done, for with just the 
right mixture of dignity and io- 
formality, the singer presented 

his program with deceiving sim- 

plicity * Sas a light, 
pies- pf many 
capable 
which 
s a8 
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ARTLESS ARTISTRY 
OF IVES’ BALLADS | 
CHARMS AUDIENCE | 


By THEODOLINDA C. BORIS 
No truer description, perhaps 
























has been given of Burl Iv 
MacKinlay Kantor's ‘ Santee oo 
jestic layer of spells” The ballad 
singer “magicked,” to use a term 
right out of his folk songs, his 
audience in Kleinhans Music Hall 
Monday evening quite out of this 
world of attrition into the nostal 
world of yesterday's folk song td 
He accomplishes his spells with 
t of means | 
’ 
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“SO DEAR 
TO MY HEART” 
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WE LOOK FORWARD WITH KEEN ANTICIPATION TO MR. IVES’ NEXT VISIT” 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS February 10, 1948 


NOW BOOKING THIRD TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR — 1949-1950 
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Coppicus & Schang 
(Continued from page 109) 


establishing new, high box-office fig- 
ures in some locations. Mr. Levant 
has been engaged as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Symphon:; 
next season at Carnegie Hall; he will 
also appear during the summer at 
the Lewisohn Stadium, in New York. 
Another new concert personality 
to be introduced next season by Cop- 
picus & Schang is Lili Kraus, world- 
famous pianist, who is already known 
to many music lovers in this country 
through her phonograph recordings 
of classical music. Born in Budapest, 
she is now a British citizen. Among 
her teachers were Bart6ék and Artur 
Schnabel. She has appeared as soloist 
with practically every important or- 
chestra in Europe, Australia, and New 
Zealand. During World War II 
she concertized in Java, where the 
Japanese held her in a prison camp 
for three years. Her American debut 
will take place next November. 

Lily Pons again heads the star- 
studded list of Messrs. Coppicus & 
Schang, who have managed the 
world’s greatest coloratura soprano 
since the day she first arrived in this 
country. Miss Pons, who recently 
appeared with symphony orchestras 
conducted by her distinguished hus- 
band, André Kostelanetz, in St. Louis 
and Denver, is making similar ap- 
pearances during the month of March 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena and Seattle. During the month 
of April, in addition to her radio 
broadcasts, Miss Pons is giving sev- 
eral recitals, and will appear with the 
Metropolitan on tour. After a holiday 
in Europe, she will start the new 
season with a concert tour appearing 
as soloist with symphony orchestras 
conducted by Mr. Kostelanetz, and 
will again be heard in her famous 
operatic roles and on important radio 
hours. 

Licia Albanese, who had one of the 
season’s great successes as Desdemona 
in the revival of Otello on the opening 
night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House will make her most extensive 
concert tour next season during No- 
vember and December, immediately 
following her engagement with the 
San Francisco Opera Company. She 
will then rejoin the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and again appear on 
important radio hours. Negotiations 
are now pending for her South 
American debut at the Colon Opera 
im in Buenos Aires next June and 

uly. 

Dorothy Kirsten, who is appearing 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Louise and in the revival of L’Amore 
dei Trei Re, and is now on a concert 
tour in the Midwest, is being booked 
for a limited number of concerts in 
February, 1950, principally as soloist 
with symphony orchestras. This Amer- 
ican prima donna is also a top radio 
favorite. She will again go to Europe 
in June for operatic appearances. 


Jussi Bjoerling, now on a long re- 
cital tour, will rejoin the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. At the begin- 
ning of April, he sails for his native 
Sweden. He will return to America 
in the late summer to make his first 
appearance in the Hollywood Bowl. 
On this occasion, and at subsequent 
concerts in Honolulu, he will appear 
with his wife Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, 
who interrupted her operatic career 
when she-married the famous tenor. 
Thereafter, Mr. Bjoerling’s schedule 
will again be filled to capacity with 
concerts, operatic appearances, and 
radio engagements. “He is all things 
to music,” as one important critic re- 
cently stated after hearing him in a 
recital. 

Always in demand, Jennie Tourel 
the distinguished mezzo-soprano, one 
of the world’s most admired recital- 
ists, after her spring tour here, will 
sail for England to appear for the 
third consecutive year since the war 
in recitals and as soloist with the 
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Columbia Artists Management 


BBC Orchestra in Albert Hall, Lon- 


‘don. Then she will go to Palestine to 


fill a tour with the Israel Philhar- 
monic, and will also give recitals. In 
the early summer, Miss Tourel will 
sing in France, Holland, Denmark 
and Norway. Next season, Miss Tou- 
rel will again start her transcontinen- 
tal tour in November. 

Nan Merriman, the young Ameri- 
can mezzo-soprano, a favorite soloist 
with symphony orchestras throughout 
the land, as well as a recitalist, is 
now at the height of a season studded 
with important engagements. To come 
in April are three appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony under Bruno Walter’s direction 
in the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 
This is Miss Merriman’s fifth con- 
secutive season as soloist with the 
Philharmonic. 

America’s most famous violinist, 
Albert Spalding, will again be on tour 
next season in recitals and orchestra 
appearances, taking time off only in 
December and January to retire to 
his island retreat off the Florida west 
coast to rest and compose. 

Tossy Spivakovsky, the brilliant, 
Russian-born violinist, has his most 
extensive American tour this season, 
making approximately 75 appearances 
in recital and with symphony orches- 
tras. He will remain in America all 
summer for engagements in outdoor 
concerts and will start another trans- 
continental tour in early October. 


Carroll Glenn, the popular young 
American violinist, after an extensive 
concert tour, will leave for Europe at 
the end of April with her husband, 
the famous pianist, Eugene List, to 
give concerts abroad. Miss Glenn will 
return to America in the early fall 
for another transcontinental American 
tour, and will again be available for 
a limited number of joint appearances 
with Eugene List. 

Maryla Jonas, the Polish pianist, 
continues to attract the extraordinary 
attention that followed in the wake 
of her sensational debut here four sea- 
sons ago. The American press, early 
aware of her consummate artistry, has 
long since dubbed her “The Mazurka 
Queen,” and Columbia Masterworks 
has responded to this attention by re- 
leasing this month, the: first of three 
albums to be devoted to all the Chopin 
mazurkas. Mme. Jonas is remaining 
in America for summer engagements, 
and will open her transcontinental 
tour in October. 


Rudolph Firkusny hung up a rec- 
ord for pianists this past January by 
appearing at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, in five major concerts with 
three of the leading symphony orches- 
tras, With Stokowski conducting the 
New York Philharmonic, he per- 
formed the New York premiere of the 
new Gian-Carlo Menotti piano con- 
certo. And with the composer con- 
ducting the Boston Symphony, Mr. 
Firkusny played the first New York 
performance of the new Howard Han- 
son concerto. In the same hall, three 
weeks later, he was soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell 
conducting, in the Brahms First Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Firkusny will go to 
Europe this summer and after con- 
certs there in the early Fall will re- 
turn to the United States for a tour 
starting here in November. 

The pianist, Hazel Scott, on her 
second transcontinental tour under the 
management of Coppicus & Schang, is 
again proving her popularity by many 
sold-out houses. In fact, she has a 
performance record of seventy recitals 
this season, fully fifty per cent being 
repeat performances in large cities. 
Next fall, Hazel Scott will make her 
first European concert tour and will 
return for another American tour be- 
ginning in January, 1950. 

The distinguished piano duo of 
Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin is 
now on one of its longest American 


Evans & Weinhold 
(Continued from page 110) 


engagements year after year in the 
szme cities. He continues to sing on 
most of the many successful radio 
programs throughout the year. His 
opera work has been acclaimed by 
many people and, a few months ago, 
he sang fourteen performances in The 
Tales of Hoffman at the Central City 
Opera Festival. 

Dorothy Maynor continues to re- 
ceive high praise from critics every- 
where for the rare beauty of her 
voice and the high calibre of her pro- 
gram selections. They all denote a 
spiritual quality in her singing that 
gives her a special place on the musi- 
cal scene. 

Nadine Conner repeated her opera- 
tic triumphs both in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles during the fall be- 
fore she rejoined the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. At intervals, Miss 
Conner has left New York to fill a num- 
ber of important concert engagements. 
Last summer, she was also a leading 
participant in the opera season in 
Mexico City. Mona Paulee opened 
her season with a trip to the Carib- 
bean area, and has since been kept 
steadily busy fulfilling contracts all 
over the country. In addition to her 
regular concert programs, Miss Paulee 
has gone to much trouble to intro- 
duce new English translations in her 
lieder work a practice that has met 
with high favor. 

In surveying the New York City 
Center Opera season, the success won 
by Frances Yeend and Suzy Morris 
comes out in top place. Miss Morris 
has been acclaimed as possessing one 
of the most opulent soprano vocies 
of the day, while Frances Yeend has 
been likewise praised for the golden 
quality of her shining soprano. Both 
of these artists are scheduled for many 
performances during the spring opera 
season in New York. Recently, Miss 
Morris was highly successful in her 
first performance as Leonora in II 
Trovatore during the San Antonio 
Opera Festival. It is no surprise to 
music lovers to learn of the increas- 
ing success scored bv Frances Yeend 
in all her engagements, which include 
not only a heavy schedule of concert 
engagements but other operatic and 
symphonic appearances with all the 
leading conductors and _ orchestras. 
She is singing no less than six per- 
formances of Verdi’s Requiem this 
year. 

Two other American women singers 
who are likewise meeting with wide 
appeal include Carolyn Long, who is 
now making her third American con- 
cert tour, after having sung a large 
number of opera roles in Cincinnati 
last summer, and Dorothy Sarnoff, 
fresh from her triumphs in the Villa- 
Lobos musical-drama, Magdalena, 
which was heard in New York, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco this sum- 
mer. Miss Sarnoff will sing a number 
of summer concerts before the opening 
of the fall season. 

Nino Martini recently concluded his 
American tour and left by plane for 
Italy to fulfill the many opera engage- 
ments that have been offered him. 
During the last year the debonaire 
tenor conquered South Africa where 
he appeared in La Bohéme, La Tra- 
viata, and Madama Butterfly, in addi- 
tion to singing about twenty concert 
and radio engagements. He also made 
personal appearances in conjunction 
with the premiere showing of his most 
recent picture, One Night with You, 
in both Johannesburgh and Capetown. 

Ervin Laszlo, sensational 16-year- 
old Hungarian pianist, continues to 
amaze critics and music lovers with 
his prodigious talent. 

There should be no worry about 
winning male singers as long as we 
produce such figures as Walter Cassel 
and John Tyers, baritones, both of 





whom have scored fresh triumphs this 
season with the New York City 
Center Opera Company in a varie 

of roles. They are both scheduled 
to make many additional opera ap- 
pearances during the spring season, 
In the meantime, both artists have 
been kept busy with a long list of con- 
cert engagements throughout the 
country. 

Way up high on the list of novelty 
attractions will be found the new 
duo-piano team, the Teltschik brothers 
(Alfred and Herbert), as well as 
perhaps the most famous of classical 
male quartets, The Revelers. The re- 
vival of this famous singing group 
took place last year, and they were 
received with wide acclaim. 

Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, has main- 
tained his usual activity and high 
standard, as has another American 
pianist, Abbey Simon, who is con- 
templating going abroad next season. 


Judson, O’Neill & 
Judd 
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pearance on his own, 21 with the Bel 
Canto Trio. Oscar Natzka, following 
a concert tour and his second spring 
season with the New York City 
Opera, flies on April 25 for Down 
Under, for a 30-concert tour of Aus- 
tralia and of his native New Zealand. 

There are three special instrumen- 
tal attractions. The famous Loncon 
String Quartet, originally managed by 
Arthur Judson, has returned to the 
concert field and to Mr. Judson. The 
group now includes cellist Warwick 
Evans, one of its founders; violinist 
John Pennington, who has been with 
the quartet over twenty years, second 
violin Laurent Halleux (originally a 
co-founder of the Pro-Arte Quartet) ; 
and violist Cecil Bonvalot. The quar- 
tet will tour in the fall on the Coast 
and throughout the country from mid- 
January to mid-March, 1950. 

The Columbia Concert Trio, con- 
sisting of three gifted young artists— 
violinist Ariana Bronn, pianist Rich- 
ard Gregor, and cellist Ardyth 
Walker—has filled a need in the con- 
cert field by playing 110 dates this 
season. Another successful unit has 
been the Philharmonic Piano Quartet 
—pianists Max Walmer, Bertha Mel- 
nik, Ada Kopetz and John Scales. 

An interesting new figure on the 
Judson, O’Neill and Judd list is Artie 
Shaw, who has entered the field of 
serious music in the belief that his in- 
strument, brilliant and virtuosic, is 
destined for concert hall popularity. 
Since the first of the year he has been 
soloist with the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra, plays this spring with the 
Denver Symphony and National Or- 
chestral Association; next year with 
the Cleveland Orchestra and Little 
Orchestra Society. 


Community Concerts 
(Continued from page 109) 


best artists and the best concerts pos- 
sible. 

Never before have concerts been 
particularly noteworthy for a mass 
popular appeal, unless they were given 
by movie stars or Polish Premieres. 
What has happened in towns with as 
few as 4,000 population, that they 
will assemble nearly a thousand peo- 
ple to hear a concert? 

To begin with, it is the crusading 
spirit of the local Community Con- 
cert committee, only a few of whom 
would call themselves musicians. But 
they are admirers of the better things 
of life and see in their concert asso- 
ciation something akin to their lib- 
rary, their schools and their churches. 
They see in concerts an antidote to 
the machine age of centralized control 
of entertainment through loudspeakers 
and film, and they find in music a 
common meeting ground for their 
populations. They have found that a 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Henry Colbert 


OR more than ten years the man- 

ager of the New Friends of Music 
chamber-music concerts, Henry Col- 
bert, enters his second season as a 
manager and personal representative 
of artists, with offices at 15 West 44th 
Street. 

“My aim is to direct the careers of 
a limited number of distinguished art- 
ists, who in every way meet exacting 
standards,” Mr. Colbert said. “J aim 
to implement the artist’s talents with 
showmanship and creative publicity 
that will produce box-office as well as 
critical acclaim. 

“In the chamber-music field, I repre- 
sent the famed Albeneri Trio. This 
ensemble—Erich Itor Kahn, piano; 
Giorgio Ciompi, violin; and Benar 
Heifetz, cello—enjoyed one of its most 
successful seasons, including concerts 
at the Library of Congress, at the 
Berkshire Festival, and numerous ap- 
pearances at colleges. Another coast- 
to-coast tour is planned for 1949-50, 
including several engagements where 
the complete Beethoven trio cycle, 
which was done with such distinction 
in New York this past year, will be 
perforined. 

“Another famous group which I 
represent is the Pro Arte Quartet of 
the University of Wisconsin: Rudolf 
Kolisch, leader ; Albert Rahier, second 
violin; Bernard Milofsky, viola; and 
Ernst Friedlander, cello. The quartet 
is available only for a limited time 
during the season.” 

“High on any list of pianists is 
Horszowski, who has a_ world-wide 
reputation for his sonata performances 
with Pablo Casals and Joseph Szigeti, 
and who is equally superior in his solo 
recitals and as a concerto player with 
orchestras. It seems fairly certain that 
Horszowski will gain the place in this 
country that he long has occupied in 
Europe and South America, where he 
is among the keyboard leaders. 

“I also represent James Friskin, the 
noted exponent of the piano works of 
Johann Sabastian Bach, the 200th an- 
niversary of whose death (1750) will 
be observed next year. Already re- 
quests for dates for Friskin in all-Bach 
programs are coming in. In addition, 
I have Florence Kirsch, the former 
“Wunderkind” of Chicago, pupil of 
Artur Schnabel, who has resumed her 
concertizing, especially in the Midwest. 

“Preceded here by a fabulous repu- 
tation is the English clarinetist, Reg- 
inald Kell. Featured on the labels of 
leading record companies, Mr. Kell 





Henry Colbert 


has come to the United States to make 
his permanent home here. His first 
American appearance, when he played 
the Brahms Quintet with the Busch 
Quartet at Town Hall, New York, re- 
sulted in a barrage of advance public- 
ity, a standing-room-only house, and 
critical raves that seldom are encoun- 
tered. Mr. Kell is available as clarinet 
soloist with orchestras, and as guest 
clarinetist in chamber music concerts, 
as well as a lecturer and demonstrator 
on the literature of his instrument, on 
which he is a universally acknowl- 
edged master. 

“Of all the singers who appeare: in 
New York this past year, few were so 
well received by the New York press 
as Helen Phillips, the rising young 
soprano, and Nell Tangeman, the at- 
tractive mezzo-soprano whom Virgil 
Thompson of the New York Herald 
Tribune termed ‘an artist right off the 
top shelf—an artist with brains, beauty 
and skill.’ 

“My list also includes Giorgio Ci- 
ompi and Carlo Ferro, violinists ; 
Stefan Auber, former solo cellist of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, who is featuring all six of the 
Bach solo suites on his tour next sea- 
son; the sonata team of Sidney Ed- 
wards, cellist, and Ward Davenny, 
pianist; and Konrad Wolff, pianist, 
assistant musical director of the New 
Friends of Music and annotator for 
its program notes, in lecture concerts. 

“In addition to my directing the 
careers of the above-named artists, I 
am very active in management of New 
York recitals. When the Ray Hal- 
mans office decided to discontinue op- 
erations, I took over the Halmans re- 
citals.” 

















S. Hurok 
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has sold 477,500 copies. The RCA 
Victor catalogue includes thirty 
Peerce selections. 

Isaac Stern, brilliant violinist, was 
acclaimed on his first European tour 
as “one of the great masters of the 
violin.” He resumed his American 
season in November as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. Mr. Stern will return to 
Europe next summer and make his 


first appearance in South America 
in May. 
Patrice Munsel, Metropolitar 


Opera coloratura, has been earning 
the most enthusiastic notices of her 
career this season at the Metropoli- 
tan. Critics have commented on her 
grace and assurance on stage and the 
firmness of her singing. Miss Mun- 
sel, who visited Europe for the first 
time last summer, was acclaimed in 
the Scandinavian countries for her 
phenomenal voice and talent. 

Blanche Thebom, lovely Metropoli- 
tan Opera mezzo-soprano, scored 
again at her Town Hall concert this 
year, and will soon add several new 
roles to her Metropolitan Opera re- 
pertoire, 

Andres Segovia, distinguished gui- 
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tarist, returned from another success- 
ful European tour, which included 
appearances at the Edinburgh Festi- 
val. He opened his New York sea- 
son with the Little Orchestra So- 
ciety, and is also due to give a Town 
Hall recital on March 6 

Other familiar names on the Hurok 
list include Florence Quartararo, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano; Sylvia 
Zaremba, phenomenal 17-year-old 
pianist; Richard Dyer-Bennet, noted 
ballad singer; Lawrence Winters, 
baritone, who scored in his New 
York City Opera debut; Jerome 
Hines, Metropolitan Opera bass; 
Vasa Prihoda, distinguished Czech 
violinist; the Original Don Cossack 
Chorus, who will begin their twen- 
tieth consecutive United States tour 
next season under the leadership of 
Serge, Jaroff; Marilyn Cotlow, win- 
ner of the Metropolitan Opera Au- 
ditions of the Air, who was ac- 
claimed in her debut as Philine in 
Mignon; and the popular Four- 
Piano Ensemble. 

New artists on the Hurok list next 
season include Enzo Mascherini, sen- 
sational baritone of the New York 
City Opera and La Scala, Milan; 
Herva Nelli, soprano, who scored in 
her appearance last season with Tos- 
canini; and Stella Roman, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano. 


Ludwig Lustig 


| YEwic LUSTIG is happy to 
announce that Irma Gonzales, the 
celebrated Mexican soprano, has 
joined his management. 


He will continue to have under his 
exclusive management: Herbert Jans- 
sen, baritone of the Metropolitan and 
San Francisco Opera. Mr. Janssen 
recently sang the part of Kurvenal 
with Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde when 
Tristan was performed for the first 
time in Caracas, Venezuela, and Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

Paula Lenchner, in her second sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera, 
recently scored a triumph with the 
Pittsburgh Opera and is booked for 
various other operas and concerts, 
among them two guest appearances 
with the New Orleans Opera as 
Micaela in Carmen and the soprano 
part in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
with the Houston Symphony. 

Kenneth Schon, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, made a hit in light opera, 
singing the leading part in Three 
Musketeers in St. Louis. In April 
he will appear with the Houston Sym- 
phony. Among his other bookings 
for next season is a recital at the 
University of Minnesota, in Minne- 
apolis. 

Ralph Herbert, baritone, now in his 
sixth season with the New York City 
Opera, will assume three roles in the 
new production of Tales of Hoffmann, 
and the title role in Mozart’s Mar- 


riage of Figaro. For the third time 
he is booked as soloist with Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Music Festival. 

Ludwig Lustig is personal repre- 
sentative for the outstanding young 
American contralto Margery Mayer, 
who is to rejoin the New York City 
Opera in its spring season. She is 
booked for the American premiere of 
Honegger’s La Danse des Morts, with 
the Fort Wayne Philharmonic, and 
for the Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
with the Houston Symphony. 

Ellen Faull, leading soprano of the 
New York City Opera, has been 
booked through Ludwig Lustig for 
various activities. She won particu- 
lar praise for her rendition of the 
soprano part in Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, under Serge Koussevitzky 
with the Boston Symphony, and also 
for her outstanding accomplishment in 
Debussy’s La Damoiselle Elue, at 
last summer’s Berkshire Festival, in 
Tanglewood. In February, she will 
assume the part of Elettra in Mozart’s 
Idomeneo with the New England 
Opera under Boris Goldovsky. 

For the ninth year, Ludwig Lustig 
continues as New York representative 
of the Havana Philharmonic. He also 
handles the bookings for the Pitts- 
burgh Opera and the Asociacion de 
Opera en Centro America. The latter 
organization made history with 22 
sold-out. performances in Guatemala 
and El Salvador last year. For the 
coming summer, the activity of this 
company will be extended also to 
other Central American countries. 








F. J. Ullsperger 


HE F. J. Ullsperger Artists Bu- 

reau, which will be in its second 
season in 1949-50, will continue to pri- 
marily promote young instrumental- 
ists like Dorothy Parrish, pianist and 
lecturer on the music of Béla Barték; 
Herbert Sodkin, violinist; Rolf Per- 
singer, violist, now a member of the 
Guilet Quartet; and David Soyer, 
cellist. 

The Sagul Trio (Edith Sagul, flute ; 
Sebe Sarser, cello; and Lucile Sny- 
der, piano) and the Five Wind En- 
semble (James Pellerite, flute; Lois 
Wann, oboe; Milton Shapiro, clarinet ; 
Loren Glickman, bassoon ; and John R. 
Barrows, horn) are the management’s 
chamber-music attractions. The latter 
group will again offer their Clinic 
Concerts at educational institutions ; 
these programs include discussion and 
demonstration of woodwind instru- 
ments, and open forums on woodwind 
problems. 

Singers on the roster include Jeanne 
Von Drooge, soprano, and Henry 
Blanchard, baritone. Both artists have 
special repertoires—Miss Van Drooge 
a program of Dutch songs that she 
presents in original costumes; and 
Mr. Blanchard a program of Ameri- 
can songs dating from the early colo- 
nial times, American History in Song. 
Miss Van Drooge will also be heard 
in joint recitals with Walter Hatchek, 
pianist, who will also present pro- 
grams of Viennese music. 

As a special attraction the Ullsper- 
ger office will present Wasantha Wana 
Singh and his group in a much de- 
manded program, Music and Dances 
of India. 

The Ullsperger Artists Bureau will 
also manage a number of New York 
concerts, including a_ three-concert 
subscription program, Chamber Music 
of Our Time, in Times Hall, on Jan. 
11, Feb. 1, and Feb. 22, 1950, featur- 
ing representative works by Béla Bar- 
t6k, Bohuslav Martinu, and the Amer- 
ican composer, John Verrall. 


J. H. Meyer 
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ter sang his first seasons with the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera and at the 
San Antonio Opera Festival. Also 
Costanzo Gero, lyric tenor, who, this 
season, has sung with the Connecticut 
Opera Association and the New Man- 


hattan Grand Opera Company, as 
well as in Guatemala and San Sal- 
vador. 

The list of baritones is headed by 
the noted singer Ivan Petroff, who 
has appeared with the New Orleans 
Opera House Association, the Lyric 
Opera Company, at the annual New- 
ark Opera Festival as well as in 
Guatemala and San Salvador. 

Edwin Dunning, lyric baritone, has 
been re-engaged by the New York 
City Opera Company for his sixth 
consecutive season. He also sings 
with many other companies. 


William Shriner, baritone, did a 
highly successful Mercutio in the 
Charles L. Wagner production of 


Roméo et Juliette last fall. Another 
baritone is Gerald Nichols, who was 
also in the Roméo production. 

On the mezzo-soprano list are 
Lydia Edwards and Eleanor Knapp. 
The former has sung with the Con- 
neticut Opera Ass’n, the Lyric Opera 
Company and other organizations. 
The latter, in addition to her leading 
parts with the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera, will appear with the Miami 
Opera Guild in a production of Martha 
of as well as with other companies, 
among them the Chautauqua Opera 
Association. 

Basso-buffo Lloyd Harris _ sings 
with the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company, the Connecticut Opera As- 
sociation, the Lyric Opera Company, 
and made his initial appearances with 
the Cincinnati Opera Association and 
at the San Antonio Opera Festival. 

On the bass list are Valfrido Pa- 
tacchi and William Wilderman. Both 
have appeared with the Lyric Opera 
Company and the Connecticut Opera 
Association. The former is now on 
the road singing Don Basilio in the 
Wagner production of Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville; the latter won 
unanimous acclaim as Friar Laurent 
in the Roméo production of last fall, 
as well as with other companies, 
other roles in Chautauqua, last sum- 
mer. 

The noted conductor, Paul Brei- 
sach, was again booked for the Cin- 
cinnati Summer Opera as well as 
for the San Francisco Opera Com- 
par 

Tibor Kozma and Peter Paul Fuchs 
are on the musical staffs of both the 
Metropolitan Opera and the San 
Francisco Opera. The former con- 
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M. P. Bichurin 


P. BICHURIN for the past ten 

eyears has been the personal 
representative of Rudolf Firkusny, for 
whom he _ has 
organized many 
tours in Central 
America, South 
America and 
Europe. Mr. 
Bichurin has 
also obtained 
many engage- 
ments for Rug- 
giero Ricci, vio- 
linist, in Mex- 
ico and Central 
America. Also 
on Mr. Bichu- 
rin’s list of art- 
ists for whom 
he serves as personal representative 
are Dorothy Hummel, pianist; Valen- 
tina Vishnevska, coloratura soprano; 
Sidor Belarsky, bass-baritone ; Anatol 
Kitain, pianist (for Central and South 
America) ; Henry Swoboda, conduc- 
tor and music director of Concert Hall 
Society. 


Thea Dispeker 


HIS will mark the beginning of 

Thea Dispeker’s third year as an 
artists’ representative devoted to a 
policy of personalized guidance and 
management. 

Miss Dispeker is still handling the 
busy career of Polyna Stoska, who 
has just completed another successful 
year of concerts and opera through- 
out the country. Dorothy Sarnoff 
was the leading prima donna in the 
Villa - Lobos musical, Magdalena, 
which opened on the West Coast and 
came to Broadway in September. 
Richard Tucker, leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan, has been engaged to 
sing the role of Radames in Tosca- 
nini’s radio presentation of Aida. 
Alice Howland, mezzo-soprano, who 
received rave notices on her Town 
Hall recital this year, has just been 
signed by Columbia Artists Met. 
The young American violinist, Fredell 
Lack, has been busy with concerts in 
addition to her activities as concert- 
master of The Little Orchestra So- 
ciety. Steven Kennedy, baritene, has 
had an extremely successfl year of 
recital, and Frank Rogier, baritone, is 
appearing all over the United States 
in a concert version of Menotti’s The 
Telephone, having been its leading 
performer during the run on Broad- 
way and in England. William Wy- 
metal has again taken on his duties 
as managing director of the Civic 
Light Opera Association, in addition 
to his duties as stage director with 
major opera companies throughout 
the country and his motion picture 
work. 

Several additions to the roster of 
artists handled by Miss Dispeker in- 
clude Alexander Borovsky, interna- 
tionally known pianist, whose Car- 
negie Hall recital this season was re- 
ceived with unanimous acclaim. The 
brilliant contralto, Eva Gustavson, 
who arrived in this country three 
months ago, has already made an im- 
pression on the American musical 
scene in being selected by Arturo 
Toscanini to sing the role of Am- 
neris in Aida over the air with the 
NBC Symphony. Virginia Paris, 
Negro mezzo-soprano, is returning to 
this country in February after a bril- 
liant concert tour through the whole 
of Europe. Larra Browning, dra- 
matic soprano, will also return from 
Europe in the spring after a season 
spent in Vienna. 

Franz Waxman, well known film 
composer and conductor, is planning 
a tour in Europe and England this 
summer. The brilliant young con- 
ductor, Renato Cellini divides his 





M. P. Bichurin 


time between musical staff duties at 
the Metropolitan Opera and the Mex- 
ico Opera, where he will also be ar- 
Plans are 


tistic director this summer. 


February, 1949 


also under way for a European tour 
this summer. The lyric coloratura so- 
prano, Kathryn Poirier has just been 
engaged for the summer season of 
the New London Opera Company, 
London, England, and will leave for 
Europe about 
April 1. 

In addition to 
her activities as 
an artists’ rep- 
resentative, Miss 
Dispeker is the 
general man- 
ager of The 
Little Orches- 
tra Society, con- 
ducted by 
Thomas K. 
Scherman, 
which has just 
completed its 
second very suc- 





Thea Dispeker 


cessful year of chamber orchestra 
concerts at Town Hall and_ the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 


organization has also presented chil- 
dren’s concerts at Hunter College 
and the Mosque Theater in Newark. 
Interesting plans are now being for- 
mulated for the 1949-50 season of the 
Little Orchestra. 


William Stein 
(Continued from page 113) 


Grant Park in Chicago last summer 
and in the Broadway run of The Rape 
of Lucretia this January. 

David Poleri, tenor, participated in 
the Tanglewood Festival last summer 
and will sing the lead in two perform- 
ances of La Bohéme with the Mobile 
Opera Guild in March. This summer 
he will tour Central America in opera, 


and will sing a number of radio 
broadcasts and concerts in Mexico 
City. In late April he will sing at 
the Columbia (S. C.) Music Festival, 
under Carl Bamberger’s direction. 
Next season, he will tour in a trio, 
with Marie Rondahl and Andrew 


Gainey, in the Midwest and in west- 
ern Canada. 

Emile Renan, bass-baritone of the 
City Center Opera, this past fall di- 
rected and sang in his own presenta- 
tion of The Barber of Seville which 
he took to the Midwest under. the 
joint auspices of the University of 
Minnesota and the Pryor Concert 
Service. In January, he appeared as 
Junius in Benjamin Britten’s The 
Rape of Lucretia, a role which he 
created in its American premiere in 
Chicago two years ago. This spring 
he tours in the Charles Wagner 
opera company. 

Regina Resnik, dramatic soprano, in 
her fifth season at the Metropolitan 
and her third season at San Francisco 
Opera, sang extensively in radio and 
television, including the Standard Oil 
broadcasts in California. She also 
appeared, and will appear, in a num- 
ber of recitals and symphonic con- 
certs, extending from Florida to 
Washington. Last summer she sang 
at Grant Park in Chicago and in 
opera in Indianapolis, with the In- 
dianapolis Symphony. 

Marie Rondahl, coloratura, will 
make an extended tour of over ten 
weeks in the Midwest and in western 
Canada, as well as sing in a Town 
Hall recital and in a number of other 
concerts. 

Shirley Russell, lyric soprano, sang 
last spring under Fritz Busch at the 
Cincinnati May Festival. She has 
been abroad this season at Covent 
Garden in London, singing leading 
roles; and she will give concerts in 
Copenhagen and Gothenburg, in 
Sweden. She will return in May for 
a few weeks to sing with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and for a radio broadcast of 
the Chicago Theater of the Air on 
May 14, in addition to a number of 
other engagements. 

Set Svanholm, Swedish tenor, is in 
his third season at the Metropolitan 
and the San Francisco Opera. Last 
summer he sang for the second season 






Aires, 
and this past fall for the second time 
in London, where he will return in 


at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 


May to sing two complete Ring 
cycles with the Covent Garden Opera. 
This past fall he opened the Miami 
Symphony season with two concerts, 
and in January he sang two concerts 
at the Library of Congress from origi- 
nal Brahms and Schubert manuscripts. 
This year also marks his second sea- 
son at the San Antonio Festival, and 
his second time at the Ann Arbor 
May Festival, where he sang in re- 
cital last year. This spring he will 
sing with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy’s direction. 

Andrew White, baritone, sang with 
the Mobile Opera Guild and in ap- 
pearances in Detroit and Chicago. He 
sings the.title role of Don Giovanni in 
New York in February. 

Other artists for whom the Stein 
office has procured engagements are: 
Henry Cordy, David Garen, Margaret 
Harshaw, Lois Hunt, Edward Kane, 
Frederick Lechner, Désiré Ligeti, 
Walter Olitzki, Holger Sorensen, 
George Tozzi, Astrid Varnay, and 
Lubomir Vichegonov. 

The new artists the office has signed 
are: Karin Branzell, noted Swedish 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan 
and San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tions; the fine young dramatic so- 
prano, Brenda Lewis, of the City Cen- 
ter Opera Company ; and the dramatic 
coloratura, Karol Loraine. 


Clarence E. Cramer 


TOW in his 29th year of manag- 
4 ing concert attractions, Clarence 
E. Cramer has just returned from an 
extended and most successful trip 
through the Southwest. Mr. Cramer, 
who reports a wide increase in in- 
terest in concert 
activities every- 
where, will pre- 
sent the follow- 
ing artists and 
concert attrac- 
tions during the 
1949-50 season: 

Hans Muen- 
zer’s Symphonic 
Ensemble, which 
has made more 
than 3,000 radio 
broadcasts, has 
been booked for 
an extensive 
tour. 

Ruth Page 
and Bentley Stone, with Ruth Gordon 
at the piano, will make many appear- 
ances in their hillarious joint dance 
program. 

Local committees have shown con- 
siderable interest in the Chicago Fes- 
tival Opera’s program, Gala Night at 
the Opera, which closes with the 
Garden Scene fromm. Faust, in English. 
The Morini office also will assist local 
choruses and orchestras in full stage 
performances of Faust and Aida. 

Stefan Kozakevich and his Rus- 
sian Stars of Opera, a mixed vocal 
quartet, will go on an extensive sum- 
mer tour. Nadine Ray, who has ap- 
peared with the New York City 
Opera Company, the San Francisco 
Opera, and the San Carlo Opera, is 
the soprano; Ilya Tamarin, who is 
known for his Victor red seal records, 
made with Alexander Kipnis, is the 
tenor; and Zinaida Alvers, who has 
appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, is the 
contralto. 

Dudley Powers, principal cellist of 
the Chicago Symphony, will appear 
in joint recital with Mary Louise 
Boehm, pianist. 

Elizabeth Humphrey, whose lyric 
soprano voice has been praised for 


Clarence E. Cramer 


_ its “crystal glitter and satiny sheen,” 


will give many recitals this season 
with an assisting artist. 

Barre Hill, who will be remembered 
for his appearances with the Chicago 
Opera, has been booked for appear- 
ances in the Midwest. 

Mildred Slocum, soprano, and-Wil- 








Rotofoto 
Jack Adams 
Jack Adams & Co. 
TOW in its third season, Jack 


Adams and Company will present 
the following list of artists and special 
attractions for the season 1948-1949 

Soprano: Zinka Milanov, Marjorie 
Lawrence, Daniza I[litsch, and Chris- 
tina Carroll, 


Mezzo-Soprano: Ann Bomar. 


Tenors: Eugene Conley, Ramon 
Vinay, and Robert Rounseville. 

Baritones: Joel Berglund, John 
3rownlee, and Frank Guarrera. 

Bass: Norman Cordon. 

Violinists: Efrem Zimbalist, Albert 


Brusilow and Cecilia Hansen. 
Pianists: Guiomar Novaes, Samson 
Francois, Andor Foldes, Hilda Banks, 
Robert Brereton, and Eunice Podis. 
Cellist: Pierre Fournier. 
String Quartet: The Roth 
Quartet 
Conductors : 
Ann Kullmer. 
Special Attractions: The N. \ 
Center Opera Company, 
tions of Don Giovanni, Salome, Car- 
men, La Boheme, Marriage of Figaro, 
Madama Butterfly, La Traviata; and 
the John Brownlee Trio. 


String 


Artur Rodzinski and 
City 
with produc- 


A. Strok 


For the season of 1949-50 A. Strok, 
concert manager, will present the fol- 
lowing list of artists: 

Solomon, the distinguished English 
pianist, who was heard in his first 
Carnegie Hall recital on Feb. 12, 
1949, 

Richard Korn, American conduc- 
tor, who toured during 1948 through- 
out Europe, including Paris, Rome 
and the Scandinavian countries in his 
itinerary. 


Tcherepnine, composer-pianist. 


David Rubin 


N addition to the management of 

young American artists, the David 
W. Rubin Concert Management is 
presenting programs by the 
League of Composers, Inc. 

Heading the artist list as in the past 
two seasons are: Roland Gundry, 
brilliant young violinist; Grant Jo- 
hannesen, outstanding young Ameri- 
can pianist; and the Kraeuter Trio. 
Mr. Rubin is also personal represen- 
tative for Bernard Greenhouse, cell- 
ist. We anticipate a busy 1949-50 
season for these artists each of whom 
has already established himself with 
th concert-going public, and plans are 
now under way to make League of 
Composers concerts available through- 
out the United States. 


also 








liam Charles, bass, will give a num- 
ber of joint programs in the summer 
and fall, before their December ora- 
torio engagements. 

Gertrude Claver will continue to 
give piano programs for young peo- 
ple, as well as music department 
demonstrations. 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


ALBERT MORIN! 


419 West s7th Sheet 


, hee York 


February, 1949 





“As breathtaking as any dancing to be 
encountered on the American stage to- 
day ... whipped the audience up to 
such excitement that it yelled and 
cheered.’ 


—Cecil Smith, Oct. 24, 1948 
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Coppicus & Schang 


(Continued from page 122) 


tours. This popular attraction wiil go 
to Europe for engagements in the late 
summer and early fall and will make 
another transcontinental tour begin- 
ning Dec. 1. Vronsky and Babin, in- 
cidentally, have been selected by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
to play the opening concert of its 


biennial convention in Dallas, on 
March 28. 
Messrs. Coppicus and Schang in- 


troduced a new, young pianist, Wil- 
liam Schatzkamer, this season. Mr. 
Schatzkamer rewarded their interest 
by successfully performing more than 
forty concerts in his initial tour fol- 
lowing a notable debut at Town Hall, 
New York. He is now being booked 
for a second American tour, beginning 
in October. 

One of the most refreshing stars on 
this roster is Susan Reed, the ballad 
singer, who has become a concert fa- 
vorite. Miss Reed established some- 
thing of a record this season by sing- 
ing 104 concerts, thus adding greatly 
to the public that had already been 
established by her recordings. Miss 
Reed will make another transcontinen- 
tal tour of the United States and Can- 
ada next season. 

The most popular new vocal en- 
sembie in the concert business is easily 
the de Paur Infantry Chorus, which 
was introduced to the United States 
a year ago. This sterling chorus of 
former G.I.’s is giving a record num- 
ber of 180 concerts this season. This 
unit will open its fall tour in mid- 
October in New York state. They 
start their winter tour with a concert 
at Carnegie Hal] on January 8th. 

The perennial General Platoff Don 
Cossack Chorus, directed by Nicholas 
Kostrukoff, will be off next October 
on another one of their extensive 
tours. Year in, year out, the Cossacks 
sing their way across the land with 
enduring popularity. 

The well-loved Trapp Family Sing- 
ers this season included in their tour 
a number of concerts in Florida and 
in Cuba, where they appeared in Ha- 

vana and other cities of the island. In 
May, this group is leaving by plane 
for their first concert tour in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Next sea- 
son, they will again make wide mu- 
sical travels in the United States and 
Canada, bringing their beautiful pro- 
gram to eager audiences. 


In the dance field, the return of 
Rosario and Antonio after a trium- 
phant tour of Europe is top news. 
This world’s greatest Spanish dance 
team will start another cross-country 
tour in October. 

Mia Slavenska’s Ballet Variante has 
become one of the best-liked dance 
companies on the road, giving a total 
of 75 engagements this season. They 
will tour next year in January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April. This glam- 
orous ballet star is again in demand 
for the New York and Chicago sea- 
sons of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo next fall. 

Mata and Hari and their company 
of comedy dancers are presenting their 
exciting program on a first transcon- 
tinental tour of seventy performances. 
Letters received at the offices of Cop- 
picus & Schang report “it is a real 
show, they never let the audience 
down for a single moment; the en- 
tire evening being at high tension. The 
audience gave them countless curtain 
calls.” Mata and Hari with their 
company will have another transcon- 
tinental tour next season during Jan- 
uary, February, March and April. 

The famous team of Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler are taking a sab- 
batical from the concert stage next 
season but will return in 1950-51 with 
a new program, including additional 
talent. 

As in sO many seasons past, Hum- 
phrey Doulens will again be associated 
with the management of Coppicus & 
Schang, Inc. 
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Mertens, Parmelee 
& Brown 


(Continued from page 110) 


tor red seal artist, Miss MacWatters 
will again embark on a transcontinen- 
tal tour. Pia Tassinari, famous Ital- 
ian soprano and artist-wite of tenor 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, has already been 
heard twice this season on The Tele- 
phone Hour, and on May 2 will be 
heard on that program again. The 
san Francisco Opera has engaged her 
for next season, which also includes 
opera and concert dates for her in 
leading cities. Genevieve Rowe, radio 
favorite and current star of Joe How- 
ard’s Gay Nineties television show, 
will combine her appearances over the 
air with a tour as soprano of the 
Columbia Grand Opera Quartet and a 
solo recital tour. Coloratura Pierrette 
Alarie, together with her husband, 
tenor Leopold Simoneau, will spend 
most of the 1949-50 season as leading 
members of both the Paris Opéra and 
the Opéra Comique. They will be 
available, jointly and separately, in 
this country during February and 
March, 1950. Anne Brown, now in 
Oslo, Norway, will be available for 
concerts during January and February, 
1950; coloratura Edna Phillips also 
has a recital tour in the offing. Helen 
George, who recently sang her first 
Mimi opposite Nino Martini with the 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany, is now on the MPB list. She 
will tour next season as soprano of 
the Columbia Operatic Trio. 

Andre Mertens signed mezzo-so- 
prano Alice Howland soon after her 
November, 1948, New York Town 
Hall recital drew such unusual raves 
from the critics. Now booking for 
next season, Miss Howland is cur- 
rently on a tour that includes appear- 
ances during March in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Massachusetts as 
Dorabella in Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, 
produced by the New Lyric Stage 
Company. 

The British contralto, Kathleen Fer- 
rier returns to this country in March, 
1949, for recital and orchestral en- 
gagements here and in Canada. On 
March 2 she will appear at Town Hall 
as soloist with the Little Orchestra 
Society, and on March 28 she will give 
her first New York recital, also at 
Town Hall. Miss Ferrier is reen- 
gaged for the 1949 Edinburgh Festi- 
val and for a subsequent tour of 
Europe. From Jan. 1 to March 25, 
1950, the contralto will again be avail- 
able in the United States and Canada. 

Spring and early summer of 1949 
will find Canadian-born Jean Watson 
singing leading contralto roles with 
the Royal Opera at London’s Covent 
Garden and later doing eleven Ulri- 
ca’s for the Edinburgh Festival’s 1949 
production of Un Ballo in Maschera. 
MPB’s American contralto, Mary Van 
Kirk, will again embark on a trans- 
continental tour, including a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
with the Nashville Symphony. 


The Mertens, Parmelee & Brown 
division has several prominent tenors. 
Donald Dame will continue to delight 
audiences from coast to coast, not only 
in concert, but as the star of NBC’s 
Sunday evening program, The Amer- 
ican Album of Familiar Music. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1949 he will again 
be heard in opera and concert at the 
Chautauqua Festival. The young Ital- 
ian tenor, Mario Binci, who created a 
sensation at his San Francisco Opera 
debut this season, will appear with that 
organization next season and is also 
reengaged as a star of the New York 
City Center Opera. He is currently 
on a tour of the Caribbean and Central 
America. Louis Roney, who recently 
completed a highly successful tour as 
Roméo in the Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company’s production of Ro- 
meo et Juliette, will be heard as Janik 
in the Fort Worth Civic Opera’s per- 
formances of The Bartered Bride in 
March, 1949. In addition to a recital 


tour, he will join the Columbia Grand 
Opera Quartet for the coming season. 
Popular John Carter embarks again 
on his annual transcontinental tour; 
Elwood Gary, who proved so outstand- 
ing last season as a recitalist and 
tenor of the Columbia Operatic Trio, 
will be heard next season entirely on 
his own. 

New to the Mertens, Parmelee & 
Brown roster is the well known bari- 
tone of radio fame, Conrad Thibault. 
Veteran guest and star of the nation’s 
top radio shows, Thibault will be 
heard on the air and in recital during 
the next season. Baritone Arthur 
Kent, versatile star of opera, musical 
comedy, oratorio, and recital, will 
combine a transcontinental tour of his 
own with appearances as baritone of 
the Columbia Grand Opera Quartet. 
American audiences will hear Carlos 
Sherman once more in recital and as 
baritone of the Columbia Operatic 
Trio. 

Bass-baritone James Pease, who has 
established himself as one of Ameri- 
ca’s best singing actors and concert 
artists, will be back at New York’s 
City Center Opera in the roles for 
which he is so well known. Inciden- 
tally, when Pease went to Chicago 
with the City Center Company last 
fall, audiences and critics there were 
as enthusiastic about his performances 
as New Yorkers. In April, 1949, Mr. 
Pease will be heard in four perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
—two in Boston and two in New York 
—as soloist with Serge Koussevitsky 
and the Boston Symphony. 


Erica Morini, one of the great vio- 
linists of the day, is in the midst of a 
banner season. That includes appear- 
ances as soloist with six of the na- 
tion’s top orchestras: The Pittsburgh 
Symphony, the Detroit Symphony, the 


National Symphony, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Dallas Symphony, New 


York Philharmonic - Symphony and 
Philadelphia Orchestra. For 1949-50 
she is already scheduled for an impos- 
ing tour, which includes appearances 
with the Chicago Symphony. Fall, 
1949, will find Miss Morini on a 
European tour playing with some of 
Europe’s leading orchestras, including 
the Vienna Philharmonic. The com- 
ing summer means a South American 
tour for violinist Ricardo Odnoposoff, 
who will return here in the fall for a 
tour of the United States and Canada. 
In February, 1950, Mr. Odnoposoff 
leaves for Europe for a tour of major 
cities. Patricia Travers; whose sensa- 
tional tour of occupied Germany in the 
summer of 1948 received such exten- 
sive publicity here, will tour the 
United States and Canada next sea- 
son, as will Paul Makovsky, whose 
successive New York recitals inspire 
the critics to place him in the front 
rank of today’s violinists. 


MPB’s roster of keyboard artists of- 
fers outstanding pianists like 20-year- 
old Byron Janis, whose Carnegie Hall 
debut in October 1948 literally stirred 
the foundations of the musical world. 
New York critics placed the young 
RCA Victor recording artist among 
the few top pianists of any age. Now 
in the midst of a tour that includes 


performances with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Philadelphia 
Orchestra (four appearances). 


Rochester Philharmonic and Okla- 
homa State Symphony, Mr. Janis will 
make another transcontinental tour, 
including appearances with the coun- 
try’s maior orchestras. Jorge Bolet’s 
recent Carnegie Hall recital and sub- 
sequent appearance as soloist with the 
New Orleans Symphony, emphasizes 
his stature as a leading pianist. Young 
Sigi Weissenberg, also dubbed a phe- 
nomenon by the nation’s top critics, 
has scored again and again this season 
in recital and as soloist with such or- 
ganizations as the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the San Antonio Symphony. 
Now a Columbia Recording artist, he 
will make a tour next season that in- 
cludes an engagement as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony. Columbia 


recording artist Gyorgy Sandor tours 

South America this summer, then 
goes to Europe in the fall for repeat 
engagements of last year’s tour. The 
eminent Sascha Gorodnitzki also plans 
a tour for 1949-50. MPB’s prominent 
women pianists include the glamorous 
Yara Bernette, who starts a Caribbean 
tour in March, 1949, and plans a trans- 
continental tour next season; Argen- 
tinian Marisa Regules, whose South 
American tour this summer precedes 
next season’s tour in this country; 
Solveig Lunde, who made news last 
season with her debut performances as 
soloist with Pierre Monteux and the 
San Francisco Symphony, and who 
will tour the United States and Can- 
ada during the 1949-50 season, and 
Constance Keene, whose popularity 
with American audiences increases 
every season. 

Cellist Edmund Kurtz is fulfilling 
engagements in one of the busiest sea- 
sons of his distinguished career. <A 
fall, 1948, tour of many of Europe’s 
capitals, including several orchestral 
engagements, led into an American 
tour, highlighted by an appearance as 
soloist with George Szell and the 
Cleveland Orchestra. On recital 
tour with his assisting artist, Anthony 
di Bonaventura, pianist, Mr. Kurtz 
has proved his popularity with con- 
cert audiences. He will do it all over 
again next season, which already in- 
cludes important European orchestral 
engagements — Concerts Colonne, 
Brussels Philharmonic and Santa Ce- 
cilia Orchestra—and a tour of this 
country, including a performance with 
the Chicago Symphony. The cellist’s 
RCA Victor red seal recordings have 
made him a “must” among record 
buyers. 

New to the Mertens, Parmelee & 
3rown series of stellar group attrac- 
tions is the renowned Loewenguth 
Quartet of Paris, which attracted such 
unusual attention this season with its 
series of concerts at Town Hall in 
New York, which were devoted to the 
Beethoven quartets. Now on tour in 
Europe, the Loewenguth Quartet will 
be available again in this country from 
October to December 1949.  Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s popular one-acter, The 
Telephone, done in concert form and 
combined with solo and duet groups, 
features soprano Jean Carlton and 
baritone Frank Rogier, both members 
of the original New York cast. This 
season’s initial tour of the violin- 
piano duo, Sorin and De la Fuente, 
proved so successful that it will be 
available again next season. Again on 
the division list for 1949-50 are the 
Columbia Grand Opera Quartet (so- 
prano Genevieve Rowe, contralto Hel- 
en Olheim, tenor Louis Roney, and 
baritone Arthur Kent); the Columbia 
Operatic Trio (soprano Helen George, 
tenor William Upshaw, and baritone 
Carlos Sherman); the Bary Ensem- 
ble; Joanna and Nikolai Graudan, 
piano-cello duo, whose recent New 
York Town Hall recital and West 
Coast triumphs maintain the excellent 
impression they have always made in 
this country; and the St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta and the Columbus Boychoir, 
two of the most heavily booked attrac- 
tions now available in this country. 

Marina Svetlova, prima ballerina of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
and her two solo dancers with concert 
pianist, make up a group attraction 
eagerly sought for throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


NationalMusicLeague 
(Continued from page 118) 


The list of artists managed by the 
National Music League follows: Ellen 
Faull, soprano; Lilian Kallir, pianist; 
Jane Carlson, pianst; Sidney Harth, 
violinist ; and Berl Senofsky, violinist. 
Ensembles: The Randolph Singers; 
The Men of Song; The Triad; Blanche 
and Florence Zuker, duo-pianists; the 
Woodwind Quintet; and the Eisen- 
berg Quartet. 
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Available on Artist Series in Colleges, 
Universities, and Clubs; also Civic 
Music and Community Courses, Coast 
to Coast. 


“The singing was hauntingly beautiful expressed with 
delicate nuances and flawless diction.''—Star-Telegram, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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: “Excellent musicianship and amazing enunciation 
made themselves evident in all the Choir's selections." 


a 
4 oh —Register, Mobile, Alabama. 


“Twenty-five small boys kept a capacity audience 


spellbound for over two hours with their sensationally 
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‘ beauiiful voices.''—Tribune, Rome, Georgia. 


“‘Applause broke suddenly and thunderously after 
each number and continued until satisfied with an | 


encore.''—Journal, Augusta, Maine. 





Boarding school and summer i 
camp for musically-talented 
boys, ages 10 to 14. 
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Operatic Facts and Fancies 


(Continued from page 29) 


Many of us in the musical profession 
have been clamoring for such things 
for years. Billy therefore gives us 
nothing new, and he does not tell us 
how to achieve them. He merely feels 
that since six or eight million Jews 
are able to collect $250,000,000 every 
year for the United Jewish appeal, 
then fifty million “Joes and their 
missues” should be able to collect the 
wherewhital for this grandiose scheme 
of an operatic network enlisting Tos- 
canini, Hammerstein, Bernard M. 
Baruch, and Hassard Short. All I can 
say is, it is nice to be naive. 


ET us look at Howard Taubman’s 

analysis. His dissertation is more 
to the point. He is in the know, for 
he has been music editor of the New 
York Times for a considerable length 
of time, and is familiar with the “mu- 
sic on his beat.” In his years at the 
Times he has probably covered the 
equivalent of the circumference of the 
globe in his walks from the Times 
office to the Thirty-ninth Street oper- 
atic shrine. He can buttonhole every 
member of the Metropolitan adminis- 
tration and every member of the 
board of directors, in addition to 
artists, managers, “claques,” and 
“cliques.” 


Yet Taubman, too, comes up with 
some fantastic suggestions. Though 
he admits that the Metropolitan is not 
a training school for young singers, he 
suggests that it might operate such a 
school if it had enough funds. But 
why should it? If it had more funds, 
it should use them for a new building, 
new productions, new scenery, mew 
librettos. The singers should be 
trained elsewuete, in recognized 
schools and good studios, not only in 
New York but in cities all over the 
country, and, possibly, also in a na- 
tional operatic school. The Metro- 
politan can only help to train the few 
new singers it engages every season; 
and even these must have had a great 
deal of previous groundwork. 

Taubman also suggests that the 
Metropolitan might organize junior 
companies to tour small towns and 
colleges. Has he looked into the cost 
of organizing such junior companies? 
What will they tour with? What or- 
chestras, ballets, choruses? I can tell 
him of the amount of thought that has 
gone, in the last two years, into the 
idea of erganizing just one such junior 
company. 

Finally, Taubman says categorically 
that “the opera should tour for a 
longer period and visit more cities.” 
Take out a calendar and investigate 
the seasons and climatic conditions, 


and observe that the year is limited to 
twelve months. Then look over the 
country, its railroads, and its general 
contours. Also study the availability 
of artists, the cost of touring, and the 
technical details involved. It is only 
with great difficulty that we have man- 
aged to enlarge the tour of the Metro- 
politan by adding the following cities 
to its itinerary : Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Chattanooga, Memphis, Houston, San 
Antonio, Denver, Des Moines, Lincoln. 
Of course, there are other cities, but 
in many cases they do not have ade- 
quate auditoriums. And the calendar 
just cannot be stretched. Even if the 
Metropolitan runs only a sixteen-week 
season in New York (which is short 
enough), it needs six weeks for re- 
hearsals; and if you add a nine-week 
tour (including the post-season Holy 
Week performances in New York), 
the total is 31 weeks. This stretches 
from the end of September to the end 
of May. Try to do something be- 
tween May and September and come 
out whole. Taubman suggests that a 
“branch” of the company could be em- 
ployed on tour. What branch—of the 
orchestra, chorus, ballet, or technical 
staff? There would have to be a sec- 
ond company and a third company, as 
in the case of a touring theatrical suc- 
cess. This would mean double or 
treble the expenses. 


T is hard to argue with Virgil 
Thomson, for he offers little in the 
way of constructive suggestions. Fo. 


years he has been one oi the most cen- 
sistent critics oi the Metropolitan. His 
main suggestion has peen that. the 
Metropolitan should give better per- 
formances. That is like saying that 
every man should be faithful to his 
wiie. It’s a wonderful idea, and most 
men try to do it. So does the Metro- 
politan try to give good pertormances. 
Oi course, Thomson would be much 
happier if the Metropolitan had enough 
money to put on performances of new 
and modern works. Recently he 
wrote a “Dear Santa Claus” letter to 
Billy Rose, asking Billy to devote his 
Ziegfeld Theatre to the production of 
modern operas. Billy did not answer ; 
he would like to show how to run the 
Metropolitan without a deficit, but he 
is running no risk of turning the Zieg- 
feld into a losing proposition—particu- 
larly, no doubt, since the dismal finan- 
cial failure of the static eloquence of 
Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia. 

Now that I have extended myself in 
criticizing the critics, what have I 
to contribute in the way of construc- 
tive suggestions? Some of them may 
appear as fantastic to others as the 
suggestions I have dealt with appear 
to me. My proposals, however, are 
based on fifteen years of active partici- 
pation in our operatic life through 
close dealings with the Metropolitan, 
the San Francisco Opera, the last 
three regimes of the Chicago Opera, 
and various local operatic ventures and 
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Community Concerts 


(Continued from page 122) 


concert association can help to re- 
trieve a community’s identity, lost in 
the machine age of the last two 
decades. 

To work with community Concert 
committees in such purposes is a ma- 
jor responsibility. After the local 
committee’s work is finished and the 
artists are arranged, the concerts 
themselves must sing. They must 
sing or the listeners will quietly re- 
turn to their radios and recordings. 
Concerts that sing are Community 
Concert’s answer to the problem of 
music for enjoyment, a program that 
Ward French, president of Commun- 
ity Concerts, has been promoting for 
many years. 

Community Concerts Service is now 
redoubling its efforts to make great 
concerts an integral part of every one 
of its communities and to further 
assist its committees with all of their 
objectives. 


Willard Matthews 


(Continued from page 119) 


6, 1949. This was a New York pre- 
miere. On April 1 and 2, 1949, an- 
other one of Mr. Haussermann’s new 
compositions, The Third Symphony, 
will be performed by the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Thor Johnson. 

Alton Jones, well known New York 
pianist and a member of the faculty of 
the Juilliard School of Music, will 
tour through the North and North- 
west during the month of March, 1949. 
He has also been booked for a two- 
week concert tour during the month 
of July throughout the Northwestern 
states. Mr. Jones, during the early 
part of the 1950 season, will appear as 
guest soloist with several of the na- 
tion’s symphony orchestras. 

Geraldine Cooke, soprano, has been 
engaged to tour with the Musical Arts 
Quartet for the 1949-1950 season, a 
ten week coast to coast tour, appear- 
ing on various college and university 
courses. 

Robert Whitney, pianist, who is on 
the faculty of the Oklahoma College 
for Women, will tour through the 
Southwest during the summer months 
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of 1949. Mr. Whitney has also been 
engaged for symphony appearances, as 
soloist, during the season in the Mid- 
western states. 

Russell Abbott, baritone, will ap- 
pear with several operetta companies, 
in leading roles, during the summer 
months of 1949. He has just filled 
several important oratorio engage- 
ments, including Messiah and the St. 
Matthew Passion, in the New En- 
gland states and in the Midwest. 

Art Hodes, considered to be the 
foremost White Blues Pianist in the 
country, has just completed a new al- 
bum of Decca records. Last season, 
Mr. Hodes appeared at Yale Univer- 
sity, presenting a series of six jazz- 
lecture recitals. He also appeared at 
Cornell University and Hamilton Col- 
lege. Art Hodes is among the first 
blues painists to ever appear before 
college and university audiences. He 
will tour through the South and 
Southwest during the 1949-1950 sea- 
son under the direction of the Dixie 
Bureau, in Dallas. 

Alma Hubbard, Negro soprano, re- 
cently returned to New York City, 
after having toured the country from 
coast to coast in Gershwin’s Porgy 
and Bess, in which she sang the role 
of Serena. Miss Hubbard has just 
been engaged for one of the leading 
roles in a new show to open on 
Broadway—“Choose Your Partners.” 

Kremer Neumann, young American 
pianist, will tour with the Pennsyl- 
vania Trio, throughout the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia and New York during the 
summer and the approaching season. 

Carolyn and Earle Blakeslee, so- 
prano and tenor duet team, will fill a 
concert tour consisting of twenty- 
seven engagements under the direction 
of the Culbertson Office in Chicago. 
They, too, have been engaged to ap- 
pear in several operetta productions 
during June, July and August, 1949. 

James Montgomery, tenor, has been 
most active in the oratorio, concert 
and light opera fields, and this coming 
season will again act as the director 
of the Savoy Light Opera Company 
in Philadelphia, a post he has held for 
a number of seasons. During June, 
July and August, this outstanding 
tenor will appear with four operetta 
companies throughout the country, and 
has been engaged for a number of 
concert and oratorio engagements in 


the East during the fall and winter 
months of 1949-1950. 

Nina Dunkel, harpist, will tour 
throughout the South and Southwest 
as a member of the Wahl Quartet 
during June and July, 1949, as well 
as during February and March, 1950, 
under the direction of the Alkahest 
and Dixie Bureaus. She is also 
booked for a number of individual 
concert recitals in the states of New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
during March and April. 

Olga Paul, contralto, just complet- 
ed her sixth Messiah performance, 
and has already been engaged to sing 
in the St. Matthew Passion in four 
different cities during April, 1949. She 
will also tour the New England states, 
filling return concert engagements, af- 
ter having been well received by the 
college and university audiences be- 
fore whom she appeared last season. 

Emmet Booker, Negro tenor, has 
been engaged to appear for a series 
of fourteen Negro colleges in the 
South, during the summer of 1949. 
These engagements have been ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of Negro Colleges. 

Elsie Jo Hansen, soprano, will ap- 
pear at Greenbrier College in West 
Virginia during February, 1949, and 
has been engaged for several addition- 
al concerts in Virginia and eastern 
Ohio. 


Colston Leigh 
(Continued from page 113) 


Music sponsors throughout the 
country have come to expect the best 
from the Leigh Bureau. We are 
confident we will not disappoint them 
in 1949-1950. 


LEIGH ARTIST LIST: 
Sopranos: Adelaide Bishop, *Ma- 
rita Farell, Lucille Manners, Biruta 
Ramoska. 
Mezzo-sopranos: Frances Bible, Em- 


ily Kalter. 
Contraltos: Carol Brice, *Lucielle 
Browning. 
Tenors: *Frederick Jagel, Edward 


Kane, Charles Holland. 

Baritones: Charles Danford, Gar- 
field Swift. 

Bassos: *Alexander Kipnis, Kenneth 
Spencer. 

Violinist: Roman Totenberg. 


Pianists: Daniel Ericourt, Amparo 
Iturbi, Ray Lev, Jascha Spivakovsky, 
Earl Wild. 


Duo-Pianists: Dougherty and Ru- 
zicka. 
Special Attractions: Alma _ Trio, 


Guilet String Quartet, Elena Imaz’ 
International Dance Trio, Estelle 
Liebling Singers, Noble and King, 
Ted Shawn, The Song Stars, Thea- 
tre of Angna Enters, Westminster 


Choir. 


oan . 
*Metropolitan Opera Association. 


J. Meyer 


(Continued from page 124) 


ducted in Budapest last summer; the 
latter at the Central City, Colorad«. 
Opera Festival. Herbert Fiss is con 
ductor of the Wilmington Opera As 
sociation and the Lehigh Valley Sym- 
phony Society. Kurt Sober is chorus 
master of the Pittsburgh Opera So- 
ciety and accompanist for the noted 
basso-buffo Salvator Baccaloni. 


The Meyer office also booked Irene 


Jessner, Emanuel List, Margaret 
Harshaw, Osie Hawkins, Anthony 
Marlowe—all of the Metropolitan; 


and Enzo Mascherini, Césare Bardelli, 
Helen George and Karl Laufkoetter, 
for opera in Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, Washington and other cities. 


David Libidins 
(Continued from page 120) 


York and Washington press as a fine 
lieder singer, will tour extensively 
featuring the songs written by Chopin, 
which have never been performed in 
this country. This will be very ap- 
propriate in connection with the cen- 
tennial of Chopin. 

Muriel Kerr, pianist, will appear in 
a number of exclusive recitals, con- 
tinuing her distinguished career as a 
prominent artist. 

All this promises a very busy 
season. I never believed and will 
never believe in any recession pro- 
viding the public is served the first 
rate talents, and I sincerely hope that 
all predictions by so-called experts 
will be just as wrong as they have 
been for the years since V-E Day. 
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An Opera Revival in the Making 


(Continued from page 4) 

this happen to me?’ Each one oi 
you must show it.” Then after 
Salome’s soliloquy, two torches 
were to be removed from the stage, 
the lights dimmed, and the supers 
told to get out fast: This could look 
like an.unruly stampede unless it 
was smoothly executed, and conse- 
quently ‘it was rehearsed many 
times. These were among the twelve 
crucial. points I marked to check in 
the performance. But when the 
time came, the awful spectacle of 
the head rising on its silver 
charger, borne by the “huge black 
arm” and seized avidly by Salome, 
was so gripping that I forgot en- 
tirely to look back of it and watch 
the chorus. Later, when I remem- 
bered, the stage was bare, except 
for the principals and the soldiers. 

When I confessed my oversight 
to Graf, he said, “Good! Then they 
got off without being noticed. You 
saw only the right thing. Oscar 
Wilde said the groups were not im- 
portant.” 


To understand how this produc- 
tion of Salome could run 
smoothly, we must go back a 
month,. to the day the mise-en- 
scéne rehearsals began. Even ear- 
lier than that, of course, was the 
decision to revive the opera, prob- 
ably made by Edward Johnson and 
Frank St. Leger because of the 
availability of the artist who had 
recently sung it so sensationally at 
Covent Garden and in Vienna. And 
Fritz Reiner would. be on hand to 
doa superlative job, although he 
had not conducted Salome since his 
last season in Dresden, in 1921. 
The: debuts of Miss Welitsch -and 
Mr. Reiner and. the desire for per- 
fection of staging made rehearsals 
numerous and intensive. Almost 
every day for that month, singers 
and supers met with Mr. Graf, who, 
assisted by three repetiteurs, built 
up the stage business steadily and 
competently. Before full rehearsals 
began, every principal had spent 
many individual sessions with ac- 
companist, coach, stage director and 
conductor. Those who were entirely 
new to the opera had begun to 
study it the moment their names 
were mentioned in connection with 
it—Kerstin Thorborg and her un- 
derstudies, Margaret Harshaw and 
Martha Lipton; Brian Sullivan; 
Joel Berglund; Thomas Hayward; 
Paul Franke; Jerome Hines; Les- 
lie Chabay; and Philip Kinsman. 
For Max Lorenz, the assignment 
meant learning his role virtually all 
over again; he had sung Herod 
here in 1933, when the opera was 
revived for the first time since the 
“scandalous” single performance in 
1907, but he had never sung it 
since. Frederick Jagel, the alternate, 
had sung Herod quite recently 
at the City Center. Herbert Jans- 
sen, scheduled for the first perform- 
ance, but replaced by Joel Berg- 
lund, had sung Jokanaan in 1942 
and 1944, Herta Glaz, Alessio De 
Paolis, Gerhard Pechner, Osie 
Hawkins, and: Emery Darcy were 
in the casts of the revival from 
1942 to 1944. Dezso Ernster had 
sung his role in Berlin. All, there- 
fore, came to the first mise-en-scéne 
tehearsal well prepared in their 
parts. Peter Paul Fuchs acted as 
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Louis Melancon 
Frank Paola (seated) and George Fer- 
nandez, his istant hedule all of 





the rehearsals in this enormous book 


prompter throughout. Karl Kritz 
or Thomas Mayer played the piano 
score from the first. The former 
acted as assistant in the perform- 
ance, while Mr. Mayer played the 
off-stage organ. Mr. Kritz even 
doubled as Salome—vocally—in the 
rehearsals before Miss Welitsch’s 
arrival. Mr. Graf sometimes acted 
for her—once with complete literal!- 
ness when a fall was a cue, as one 
of the photographs of an early re- 
hearsal shows. 


LL these rehearsals, listed in 

detail each day on the bulletin 
board near the entrance to the stage 
on the 39th Street side, had been 
previously scheduled in the big re- 
hearsal book over which Frank 
Paola and his assistant, George 
Fernandez, preside, in a tiny room 
next to the one used by the stage 
directors. 

(The Metropolitan Opera House 
is a honeycomb of these little boxes, 
each one hardly big enough to turn 
around in, and each one shared by 
several colleagues. The furniture is 
shabby, and makes no pretense of 
comfort. Any glamor that clings to 
the rooms comes from past and 
present personages who have used 
them. Everyone is resigned to the 
inconveniences of the old house, 
just as a leaky faucet or a window 
that sticks becomes an accepted part 
of everyday life.) 

The first complete mise-en-scéne 
session was called for Jan. 17. But 
on that day, Papa Senz, the vener- 
able wigmaker, had his eightieth 
birthday, and practically the whole 
opera company was in Sherry’s Bar 
drinking his health. In that same 
lounge, four days later, everyone 
got down to business. That was my 
first experience with the building 
of this production, on Jan. 21. The 
next time I was present was at the 
first stage rehearsal on Monday, 
Jan. 24. From then until the per- 
formance, the rehearsals fell in this 
pattern: three stage rehearsals with 
piano, Monday, the 24th; Tuesday, 
the 25th; and Wednesday, the 26th. 
The following Monday, the 3st, 
saw the first of three stage rehears- 
als with orchestra (the first and 
third were also for lighting), the 
third being the dress rehearsal, on 
Feb. 2. Rehearsals will be referred 
to as first mise-en-scéne rehearsal 
(Jan. 21); first or third prelimin- 


ary stage rehearsal (Jan. 24 or 
26) ; first light rehearsal (Jan. 31) ; 
and dress rehearsal (Feb. 2)—these 
being the ones I attended. 

At the first mise-en-scéne session, 
the entire opera was run through 
except for the dance and Salome’s 
closing monologue. Mr. Graf con- 
cerned himself mainly with the ac- 
tion of the five Jews, the two Naz- 
arenes, the soldiers, and the chorus 
(called so only for convenience, 
since the group does not sing, and 
is made up mostly of ballet mem- 
bers, with a few chorus members 
“thrown in for weight, to resemble 
hefty Romans,” according to Mr. 
Graf). 


HERE were, of course, no cos- 

tumes or scenery, and few prop- 
erties. Miss Thorborg and Mr. Lo- 
renz sat in two straight chairs, sep- 
arated by a small table, approxi- 
mating their positions on stage. Mr. 
Berlgund (who was well prepared 
for his “last minute substitution,” 
since he sang most of the final re- 
hearsals) sat in a corner beside the 
grand piano, and did not get up 
for his solo passages. The well was 
indicated by five chairs in a circle, 
and the chorus stood around in a 
semi-circle on the floor. 

Mr. Graf was greatly preoccu- 
pied with the entrance and exit of 
the ballet girls, a matter that was 
to plague him till the very last mo- 
ment. It was difficult to get them 
in fast enough, around the projec- 
tion of the scene, down the steps 
skirting the cistern, and across the 
stage into the wings, bearing the 
veils and ornaments. The musi- 
cians, too, were a stage problem. 
Four of them, ballet members, had 
to follow the girls on stage, come 
around to stage left front, seat 
themselves, and pretend to play for 
the dance. Mr. Graf was constantly 
after them to show more spirit. 
“The musicians begin with a wild 
dance,” the directions read. “You 
call that wild?” Graf cried, as the 
boys listlessly pretended to play 
flutes and drums. 

“T wish we didn’t have to have 
them at all,” Graf said later. “It 


seems silly to see four musicians 
faking a little music when ‘that 
gorgeous, full sound is coming from 
the pit. But the directions call-+for 
it.” It was these boys’ problem, since 
they were so far forward and iso- 
lated, to get up fast when the dance 
ended, and make their way to the 
back of the stage in time to exit 
with the rest. 

The “love boys” also came in for 
some direction at this session. This 
name for the two youths who loll 
at Herodias’ feet resulted from Mr. 
Graf’s shaky English when he first 
staged Salome at the Metropolitan. 
Naturally the appellation stuck. 

“Let’s make it more brutal,” Mr. 
Graf said once, when Herodias 
sprang up and thrust the boys vio- 
lently down the steps as the prophet 
continued to anathematize her. The 
boys learned how to roll safely 
down steps then, if they never had 
before. 


HAT first day there was more 

confusion than order in my 
mind. It was hard to visualize the 
finished product from this group 
of earnest, soberly dressed men and 
women, who stood around atten- 
tively, postured when necessary, 
sang for the most part in half- 
voice, and seemed more like busi- 
ness people than producers of illu- 
sion. Distracting, too, was the ne- 
cessity of suggesting shots to 
Louis Melancon, the opera house’s 
talented and volatile photographer, 
who devotedly purstied the assign- 
ment to its close and obtained the 
pictures that accompany this article. 
I soon realized that Mr. Melancon 
had a sixth sense, anyway, and 
could anticipate a possible picture 
ten seconds before a good situation 
occurred. 

That morning, Jan. 21, also 
brought the first full orchestra 
reading, on the roof stage on the 
39th Street side. Three orchestra 
rehearsals took place before orches- 
tra and stage joined forces—six 
orchestra rehearsals altogether. Not 
bad for the opera house that is ac- 
cused of skimping on rehearsals. 
But this was a special production, 
and perhaps Mr. Reiner could de- 
mand—and get—as much as he 
needed. He admitted that it had 
been just enough—‘“not too much, 
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Louis Melancon 


The kneeling gentleman (Dezso Ernster) will later be seen in flowing 
white robes as a Nazarene. At this first mis-en-scéne rehearsal, no 
props can be used, but the cistern is suggested by a group of chairs 
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mente diretta da Jonel Per- 
Jea e cOn una protagonista 
formidabile: Lily Dianel, 
attrite, danzatrice, 

che uguaglia sempre e spes 
So supera le due pil grandi 
«Salomé+ che sj ricordino: 
Salomea Kruceniski e Giu- 
lig Tess. Ha avuto un suc- 
cesso personale d'eccezione. 
E’ poj una donna affascinan- 
te: il che, in una parte«come 
significa pure qual- 
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se, Ia «Salome» per antonomasia;. cht, dopo averla vista’ e 
sentita sulle .scene scaligere, non. Bapremmo: immaginare altra 
che potesse -starle a pari, che potesse avvicinarsi all’interpre- 
tazione -— pia che perfetta, magiva — da. lei offertaci del ca- 
polavoro straussiano, Che potenza, che incisivita di accent. ¢ 


sta Lily Djanel si @ rivelata un ot- 
timo frutto delle campagne di pesca, 
intraprese dalla Direzione scaligera 
in mari stranieri. La sua perfetta 
fusione con il momento drammatico, 
la sua presenza spirituale non mat 
interrotta, anche quando l'interesse 
dell’azione sembra spostarsi verse 
altri personaggi. 6i uniscono ad una 
voce mirabilmente controllata, cui 
persino gli intervalli melodici piu 
ardui ed estesi mai consigliano di 
¢spingere’*, di urlare, di sacrifica- 


«espressione ». Insomma Sa- 


ERA DIESIS come le si attaglia, allorquando vi balla la famosa danza dei sette 
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The Music of Béla Bartok 


(Continued from page 7) 


movement and the Burietta of the 
third remind one of Bach and of 
Beethoven in the manner in which 
a popular musical form is trans- 
figured by the composer’s imagina- 
tion into a deeply affecting and hu- 
manly revealing work. 

The first movement opens in a 
mood of brooding melancholy, the 
viola being the perfect choice for 
the unveiling of the music, as it 
were. After a few measures, a ma- 
jestic theme is stated at a more 
rapid tempo, and ten bars later the 
movement breaks into a Vivace, 
full of the most ingenious imitation, 
yet seemingly almost improvisa- 
tional in its freedom of development 
and harmonic variety. We en- 
counter in this movement one of 
Bartok’s most striking traits, his 
unerring instinct for combining 
structural tension with dynamic 
tension. He seldom, if ever, accel- 
erates or slows a movement with- 
out some impetus from his thematic 
material and development; and, 
conversely, he calls attention to im- 
pending changes and variations in 
his material by dynamic or rhyth- 
mic pointers. 

The middle movements of the 
quartet are simpler in plan and full 
of explosive humor. In the finale, 
the close contrapuntal scheme of 
the opening movement re-enters. 
One of the most haunting passages 
in the quartet literature begins at 
bar 123 of the second movement, 
in the Marcia, where the harmonics 
in the first violin give a ghostly ef- 
fect to the tread of the music. Bar- 
tok reintroduces this effect at the 
end of the movement, and it is al- 
ways fascinating to observe the 
spell that it casts over an audience. 
With the simplest of means, a tre- 
mendous significance is achieved in 
the space of a few bars. Another 
stroke of genius is the martellato 
at the heel of the bow with which 
the opening of the Burletta is 
played. The leaps to the insistent 
B naturals, followed by the savage 
repeated chords of G flats and A 
flats in the next measure, make the 
listener want to stand up and shout 
with exultation. Barték was care- 
ful to precede both the Marcia and 
the Burletta with introductions 
which bind them to the opening and 
closing movements, avoiding too 


abrupt a transition of mood and 
style. 


‘| a quartets are not only mar- 
vels of counterpoint but also of 
color. One could cite literally scores 
of examples of Bartok’s care for 
detail and inexhaustible imagina- 
tion. In the Fourth Quartet, the 
interweaving thirty-second note fig- 
ures beginning at bar 58 of the first 
movement are a device used by 
generations of composers. But how 
striking is their effect in this con- 
text! The glissandi in the second 
movement are startlingly dramatic. 
In the third movement occurs an 
instance of Bartok’s extreme sensi- 
tivity of scoring. The violins and 
viola are marked Non vibrato for 
the first three bars, and then 
marked Vibrato. The entrance of 
the cello, piano espressivo, in bar 6, 
is prepared for in subtlest fashion. 
Another unforgettable passage be- 
gins at bar 42, where the quick 
alternations of sul ponticello and 
ordinary bowing make a vivid con- 
trast. In the fourth movement, 
marked Allegretto pizzicato, Bar- 
tok uses the snap pizzicato with 
the effect of a whiplash. 

An admirable introduction to 
Bartok as a folklorist as well as 
to his techniques of composition is 
provided by the two volumes of 
piano pieces. For Children, based 
on Hungarian and Slovakian folk 
tunes, revised and arranged by the 
composer in 1945, These are minia- 
ture masterpieces, covering an im- 
mense range of expression from 
strict canons to wild peasant dances 
and swineherds’ melodies. One can 
learn more about Bartok’s use of 
suspensions and of his predilection 
for seconds and sevenths in har- 
monization from the Farewell (No. 
34 of Volume II, on Slovakian folk 
tunes) than from pages of verbal 
comment. In this beautifully con- 
structed piece of only thirty-three 
measures, he contrives to give an 
entirely different coloring to the 
melody when it appears in the 
treble at bar 25, after being stated 
twice in the bass with ingeniously 
varied harmonizations. The ending, 
in A major, is one of those rare 
instances in music where the major 
key is given a tragic inflection. The 
Mikrokosmos (1935), a graded se- 


ries of pieces in several volumes,. 





Joseph Szigeti, Béla Barték and Benny Goodman rehearse Barték's 
Contrasts, for violin, piano and clarinet, for its premiere, in 1942 
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providing a thorough grounding in 
the technique of contemporary mu- 
sic, has far more than pedagogical 
significance. It also throws light on 
the composer’s larger and more 
elaborate works for piano and on 
his chamber and orchestral music. 

Bartok did not think of his work 
as le dernier cri, or as the wailings 
from an ivory tower of embittered 
withdrawal from _ the practical 
world. On the contrary, he was a 
humanist and a believer in man- 
kind, as Beethoven was. His inter- 
est in teaching, in training young 
minds to accept new ideas and 
methods of expression helps to 
prove this. Although he suffered 


from the neglect and misunder- 
standing of the public in his native 
Hungary before the First War, 
after 1917 he won increasing rec- 
ognition with the stirring of new 
ideas in Europe. In foreign lands 
he became a leader and a symbol 
of integrity in modern music, 
though (like so many other great 
innovators) he was never rewarded 
in material ways for his suffering 
and sacrifices. Now that he is dead, 
it will be safe for everyone to rec- 
ognize him at his true stature, as a 
master who opened new paths and 
left a magnificent heritage to a 
grateful, if somewhat slow-witted, 
posterity. 


Expression or Representation 


(Continued from page 6) 
music is gesture, it places emphasis 
upon its representational aspect. 


[N its essence, Stravinsky’s music 
belongs in the second of these 
categories. In his music, he has al- 
ways granted primacy to the func- 
tion of representation; this fact is 
immediately clear in his earlier 
stage works. In the music he writes 
today, he stipulates that the musical 
object of representation is not 
merely primary, but autonomous; 
he has no interest in or use for the 
expressive function of music. He 
considers musical form something 
that can exist in and of itself, as 
though the making of a piece of 
music could be separated from its 
being; as though the whole being 
of the artist could be entirely re- 
duced to the act of making a work 
of art; as if the making of a work 
of art could be completely divorced 
from the being of the artist him- 
self. When Stravinsky asserts that 
music establishes a rapport between 
time and ourselves, he assumes that 
time is an absolute that can exist 
entirely outside ourselves. We 
know, however, that there is no 
such thing as time in the outer 
world, but only movement; and we 
have seen that the movement of 
tones becomes music only when it 
enters into our own pre-existing, 
inner sense of time. 

Because he conceives time to be 
external and self-sufficient rather 
than a contingent experience with- 
in us, Stravinsky’s musical aesthetic 
leads to the belief that musical form 
is a completely external, absolute 
thing. This amounts to the estab- 
lishment of a fetishism of form. 

It is of course true that all the 
significance of music is appreciated 
through its form, and that richness 
of significance produces richness of 
structure. The converse however is 
not necessarily true; for it is pos- 
sible to construct extremely elab- 
orate musical structures without 
achieving great significance. The 
production of a musical form is a 
factual matter. The process of pro- 
ducing a musical form creates mu- 
sical facts in abundance, but a mere 
abundance of facts implies neither 
richness nor depth of significance. 
It has often been said that certain 
great works or great performances 
let us forget the art with which 
they are conceived. Of what value, 
then, are the most resourceful ex- 
amples of musical form, unless 
these forms have something to 
communicate ? 

The idolizing of form as a 
fetish causes the composer to lose 
sight of the centrality of communi- 
cation in the musical art. The pre- 


occupation with the invention of 
formal facts leads to the production 
of music where the art is never for- 
gotten—where there is too much 
art, too much that constrains and 
possesses us, and no room, no time 
for the things that liberate us. “Do 
not ask to see the roots of the 
work,” Stravinsky says. “Judge the 
tree by its fruits.” These are words 
the tyrants and dictators of the 
world have spoken in all ages. “We 
have won victories,” they say; “Do 
not ask how they were achieved.” 
“We assure you posterity, but do 
not ask for the conditions.” By call- 
ing attention to his art, Stravinsky 
keeps us preoccupied with formal 
facts, and tends to make us forget 
to look for the valuable experi- 
ences he is refusing to give us. 

The two fundamental principles 
of music, which I specified earlier 
in this article, are not the attributes 
of one or another theoretical sys- 
tem. They are the necessary pre- 
suppositions, the inescapable back- 
ground, of all musical feeling and 
musical culture. As long as these 
fundamental principles remain ac- 
tive in us, every substantial the- 
oretical idea can take on meaning 
for us, for it becomes a part of our 
inner experience. 


UT at the present stage of the 
world’s history, many of the 
norms of culture appear to have 
lost their values; and in the art of 
music these two fundamentals have 
largely been lost from sight. Most 
composers, consequently, are re- 
duced to impotence, or to blindness. 
Strong men look for new paths, but 
they are exposed to two dangers 
that always threaten the speculating 
intelligence—the danger of ab- 
straction, i.e., the loss of contact 
with the real; or the danger of ma- 
terialism, i.e. the setting up of a 
fetishism of mere things and ideas. 
The theory of Schonberg results 
from abstraction; it seeks to anchor 
the musical event wholly within the 
inner experience; it glorifies the 
expressional aspect of music at the 
expense of the representational. 
The musical aesthetic of Stravin- 
sky, on the other hand, firmly re- 
pudiates the concept of expression, 
and reduces music to pure repre- 
sentation, thus arriving at a com- 
plete materialism, in which the mu- 
sical form is considered to be the 
substance. In economic and social 
life, the upheaval of the 20th Cen- 
tury has led men at one extreme to 
Communism, which is still abstract 
in that its application is not accept- 
able or workable except under con- 
straint; and at the other extreme 
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(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 


“Miss De Luca is a young singer of recognized 
talents, and her Mimi did nothing to dim her 
earlier laurels. She was dramatically appeal- 
ing, disclosed ample vocal resources in the high 
spots, and her singing was particularly warm 
and tender at half voice. Furthermore, Miss 
De Luca sings musically—a compliment which 
when offered to an opera singer is by no means 
as small a tribute as it might seem.” 

Edwin H. Schloss—Phila. Inquirer, Nov. 18, 1948 


CIO CIO SAN 


(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 

“EVA DE LUCA SCORES" 

“Eva De Luca, young Baltimore soprano, handled the taxing titular 

role with the histrionic and vocal aplomb of a veteran. With her 

dignified and finely restrained interpretation, she held her own in a 

company which boasted the talents of stars of the Metropolitan.” 
Max Wiener—Newark Evening News, Oct. 12, 1948 


(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 


“Eva De Luca, with her big eyes and charming smile, was an appealing 
Cio Cio San, stressing the childlike bewilderment of the little Japanese, 
rather than an intensely dramatic interpretation of the role.” 

“Miss De Luca’s voice is fresh and excellently resonated and pro- 
jected.” Max de Schauensee—Phila. Eve. Bulletin, Oct. 14, 1948 


(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 


“Miss De Luca was an affecting Cio Cio San vocally and dramatically.” 
Edwin H. Schloss—Phila. Inquirer, Oct. 14, 1948 


(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 

“Miss De Luca is a petite and beguiling Butterfly. She has a beautiful 
pianissimo and controls it well. Her acting is all that can be 
asked for.” Pitts C. Carter—Phila. Daily News, Oct. 14, 1948 


(Phila. La Scala Opera Co.} 


“Miss De Luca gave a carefully studied and appealing impersonation, 
and her voice was clear and true.” 
H. A. F. Penniman, Balto News-Post, Jan. 10, 1948 


(Phila. La Scala Opera Co.} 

“Miss De Luca is pretty and her costumes were handsome. She sang 

with taste, phrasing in a graceful manner, and produced sweet tones.” 
Weldon Wallace—The Baltimore Sun, Jan. 10, 1948 
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* 
VIOLETTA 
(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 


“Eva De Luca was a young and charming figure in her elaborate 
costumes. Her voice is pure and flexible, and sweet in quality. She | 
sang the ‘Ah fors’e lui’ aria with an easy production that gained 
power on the high tones. The scene with Germont was one of the best 
for emotional projection, and her acting throughout had sincerity and 
freedom.” Alice Eversman—Washington Star, Aug. 6, 1948 


(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 
“Eva De Luca carried off the major role with dramatic as well as 
vocal conviction. She is certainly on a par with most Metropolitan 
stars in creating a believable and persuasive Violetta.” 
Milton Berliner—Wash. Daily News, Aug. 6, 1948 

(Lyric Opera Association, Inc. 
"DE LUCA SCORES AGAIN IN ROLE OF VIOLETTA" 
“Eva De Luca again appeared as Violetta, singing the taxing role with ; 
even greater effectiveness. The young soprano’s voice was warm and 
persuasive. Dramatically she handled herself well, particularly in the 
deathbed scene, which is so apt to get out of hand.” 

Milton Berliner—Wash. Daily News, Aug. 14, 1948 
(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 
“Eva De Luca was in excellent voice and won the fans’ applause again 
and again with her light-hearted yet emotional portrayal of Dumas’ 
tragic heroine. Her “Sempre Libera” was one of the most thrilling 
moments of the opera.” Emily West Belser—Wash. Times Herald, Aug. 14, 1948 


(Phila. La Scala Opera Co.) 
“Miss De Luca’s Violetta is a most successful impersonation. Her 
voice is well resonated from top to bottom, and it is used with con- 
siderable regard for the finer nuances of vocal art.” 

Max de Schauensee—Phila. Eve. Bulletin, June 2, 1948 
(Lyric Opera Association, Inc.) 
“Eva De Luca sang the role with fine feeling for its dramatic possi- 
bilities. Her voice is capable of much color, and her high C’s were 
exciting in their impact.” Paul Hume—Washington Post, Aug. 6, 1948 
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The Operas of Italo Montemezzi 


(Continued from page 15) 
agination, Montemezzi, with the 
soundest of instinct, has concen- 
trated it in the music, allowing the 
orchestra as good as no visual or 
pictorially suggestive etfects other 
than those the fancy can interpret 
unaided. And precisely because the 
authors have succeeded so perfectly 
in their object, 1 find it hard to 
imagine that L’Incantesimo could 
be presented with action and set- 
tings without falsifying itself by 
misplaced emphasis on detail. Any 
attempt to objectify the work in 
conventional stage form would al- 
most certainly involve modifications 
that would mar its authors’ aims. 


HE music of L’Incantesimo can 

be recognized as the product of 
the same mind that conceived L’- 
Amore dei Tre Re. It is incredibly 
fresh, even if one is aware that 
more than a quarter of a century 
had passed since Montemezzi 
created his earlier masterpiece. The 
lyric line of the score, the har- 
monies, the polyphonic texture. the 
burnished instrumentation, the 
surge and throb — these are un- 
mistakable. It is not L’Amore dei 
Tre Re imitated or re-echoed; it 
is simply more of the same thing— 
possibly enhanced and amplified 
even when its ideas, for all their 
beauty, betray a shade less spon- 
taneity than those of the earlier 
masterpiece. 

Conceivably a work of this type 
does not at every point fulfill Wag- 
ner’s famous injunction: “Children, 
create something new, something 
else new and again something new ! 
Else the devil of unproductivity will 
get you!” But it is vastly better, I 
submit, than to try to be new sim- 
ply for the sake of being new and 
to end up by being nothing at all. 

To date, L’Incantesimo is the last 
of Montemezzi’s operas. Long ago 
there was talk that he planned to 
make a lyric drama out of the story 
of Paul et Virginie. I have never 
been able to understand what 
operatic material the tale could 
have offered him. Presumably he, 
too, reached this conclusion (if the 
rumor was not baseless in the first 
place). He did busy himself with 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre’s gently 


melancholy fiction to the extent of 
making a somewhat long-winded 
symphonic poem about it, which 
was played by the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. This was not 
an achievement of consequence. 
Not long before the end of the 
recent war Montemezzi composed 
another concert piece, called Italia 
mia! Nulla fermera il tuo Canto! 
(My Italy! Nothing shall stop your 
Song!). Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducted it in the Hollywood Bowl, 
in the summer of 1947, but thus 
far, it does not appear to have made 
its way east, nor has it awakened 
critical reverberations. It deserves 
mention, however, because it is the 
most recent music Montemezzi has 
written. 


[Ast spring, I wrote to Mon- 
temezzi at his California home, 
asking a number of questions about 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, which, I 
imagine, struck the cumposer as 


length, Its first words were reas- 
suring and seemed to indicate that 
1 had not been too inquisitive or 
too silly. 

“Your letter gave great pleasure 
to both my wite and myself,” he 
began. “It brought back memories 
ot past years when we so often met 
in America and in Europe — me- 
mories that provoke nostalgia, even 
it | like to imagine they may repeat 
themselves. We can always hope, 
though I fear the world has under- 
gone too many changes. 

“To answer your inquiries about 
various facts which took place in 
connection with the beginnings of 
the composition of L’Amore dei 
Tre Re to its first performance at 
the Milan Scala in 1913 is difficult. 
An entire book might cover it, 
hardly anything less. But perhaps | 
can assemble a few episodes. . . ” 

More remarkable than the fact 
that L’Amore dei Tre Re was writ- 
ten is the circumstance that it came 





The final scene of Montemezzi's La Nave, at the Teatro Reale, Rome, in 1918 


more or less absurd. I wanted to 
know a quantity of things — among 
them, why he had utilized this or 
that harmony, rhythm, theme or 
figure in this or that place; which 
measure of the score he had com- 
posed first; why he had done this 
and not that; and not a little more 
nonsense of the kind, which he very 
sensibly ignored. He did, however, 
write an answer of impressive 





A scene from La Notte di Zoraima, given at the Metropolitan in December, 1931 
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very near to not being written at 
all. Sem Benelli’s romantic play, La 
Cena delle Beffe (known to Amer- 
ican theatergoers as The Jest) had 
gained a resounding success at its 
premiere in Rome, and the news of 
the triumph spread like wildfire. 
Montemezzi, who happened to be at 
a horse-race in Milan next day, 
read a review of it at the track, 
and instantly spotted the operatic 
possibilities of the piece. Whether 
he waited for the finish of the race 
he does not say. Anyhow, he had a 
dispatch to the playwright on the 
wires within the shortest possible 
time. No sign of an answer came 
from Rome. 

Two weeks later, he ran across 
Benelli in Milan. The poet was cor- 
dial but discouraging. “You would 
do best to think no further of La 
Cena; I sold it the morning after 
the performance.” 

What had happened? The dram- 
atist, who was far from a wealthy 
man, found himself without even 
enough to pay his hotel bill. An in- 
dividual, whom Benelli referred to 
as “a musical dilettante”, knocked 
on his door and asked for the play 
to make into an opera. “As I had 
no money at all, I gave it to him,” 
the poet added with disarming 
candor. For a moment, Montemezzi 
was shocked. The very sort of li- 
bretto he had been looking for had, 
through chance, fallen into the 
hands of some wretched bungler. 





Sem Benelli, who wrote the libretto 
of Montemezzi's L'Amore dei tre Re 


The world would never hear his 
own setting of The Jest! Later it 
transpired that the “dilettante” was 
Umberto Giordano, and in its op- 
eratic form La Cena Delle Beffe 
travelled as far as New York and 
Chicago. 

The playwright was ready with a 
comiorting balm. He told the mu- 
sician that he had still another 
drama available (not, indeed, on 
paper but in his head). He felt sure 
that the composer would, at least, 
like the title — L’Amore dei Tre 
Re. So far, so good; but what of 
the story and the action? Benelli 
was ready with details; arm in arm, 
the pair walked for two hours 
through the least crowded parts of 
the city. 


HE outline of the plot fired the 

composer immediately. “Come 
with me,” he ordered Benelli, and 
steered him straight to the office of 
his publisher, G. Ricordi. The lat- 
ter, too, was pleased — indeed, 
quite bowled over — by the com- 
poser’s enthusiasm. Then and there, 
the three signed a contract. In the 
course of time, Ricordi decided he 
had reservations to make and modi- 
fications to suggest — but more of 
this shortly. 


Benelli went to the Riviera to 
write, and for a time wrapped him- 
self in silence. When he read the 
piece to Montemezzi, the latter was 
inflamed in his turn, and buckled 
down to his share of the work. It 
is fitting at this point to emphasize 
this fact about L’Amore dei Tre 
Re: Time and again one has heard 
how well Benelli’s drama lent itselt 
to the uses of an opera libretto. 
Actually, as we can gather from 
these facts, the poem was designed 
from its conception as a music 
drama, rather than a spoken play. 
Montemezzi’s letter makes this 
clear. 


The composer repaired to his 
lome at Vigasio, near Verona. He 
gave himself over to the intimate 
study of Benelli’s text, altering a 
trifle here, shortening there, striv- 
ing to achieve artistic equilibrium 
and proportion, in one way or an- 
other. He aspired, he says, “to con- 
struct a real Italian music drama, 
rich in dynamism, action and 


(Continued on page 144) 
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The Operas of Montemezzi 


(Continued from page 142) 


poetry, and bathed throughout in 
an atmosphere of musical rapture.” 
The various characters, he says, 
“entered my blood and almost spon- 
taneously created their musical ex- 
pressions.” The musical form of the 
whole seemed to take shape effort- 
lessly before him. One recalls the 
ecstatic ejaculation of Wagner, 
when he was in the process of cre- 
ating the second act of Tristan und 
Isolde: “The most melting beau- 
ties fit pliantly to the sense!” 

The more the vision came to life, 
the more imperatively Montemezzi 
felt the need of solitude. It must 
not be imagined, however, that the 
score was created without drastic 
labor or in a passive state of mind. 
He had imposed on himself what 
he calls “a regime of great sev- 
erity;” and only “if poetry and mu- 
sic marched side by side from be- 
ginning to end” could he attain the 
unity that justified him in describ- 
ing the result as “music drama.” 
The most exacting part of the work 
was the second act, which took 
eight months of intensive effort. 
His enthusiasm and zeal, however, 
never flagged. When the last bar 
of the act was composed, he per- 
mitted himself two weeks of rest, 
then applied himself to the orches- 
tration. This, in turn, took 64 days, 
ten hours a day. Concerning the 
actual secrets of his creative work- 
shop during that time, his letter 
to me divulges exactly nothing. 


HEN summer came, the com- 
poser went to the Tyrolean 
Alps, where some friends, knowing 
that he was about to busy himself 
with the third act, placed a little 
villa at his disposal. He took along 
his libretto and his piano, installed 
himself comfortably in the superb 
mountain setting and .. . waited. 
Inspiration, which up to this point 
had come at his bidding, suddenly 
grew coy and unresponsive. He be- 
gan to feel troubled and disoriented. 
Without writing so much as a note, 
he watched fifteen days slip bv. 
Meanwhile, some acquaintances 
spending a holiday in Venice 
begged him to join them. Against 
what he considered his better judg- 
ment, Montemezzi let himself be 
persuaded — with the firm inten- 
tion, however, of returning soon to 
the Tyrol to work on the third act. 
On his way back from his brief 
Venetian vacation, he stopped off 
between trains, at Verona, made 
a dash to Vigasio to greet his par- 
ents, visited his old studio, and felt 
in a flash that here, in the very 
room where he had written his first 
two operas, he had recovered his 
creative powers! It was as if the 
place harbored some mysterious 
element which filled his soul. He 
sat down, meditated, began to write 
— and long before evening was 
composing with the utmost fluency 
and ease. He made no effort to 
break the spell. The act progressed 
as if on wings, and in twelve days 
the composition was done. “In 
seventeen days the instrumentation, 
too, stood complete. All in all, 
L’Amore dei Tre Re had required 
exactly two years and three months 
to complete. 
We may as well recall at this 
point that the composer was not 
one hundred percent through with 
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the score of L’Amore when he set 
down what was supposedly the last 
note of it. He was 38 years old at 
the time, and although it seemed 
to persons who instantly took the 
work to their hearts that nothing 
could improve it, Montemezzi’s ma- 
ture reflection nearly a quarter of 
a century later told him that the 
proportions of the brief third act 
would benefit by the addition of an 
expanded prelude, in place of the 
twelve bars prefacing the rise of 
the curtain. This instinct for both 
poetry and structural logic promp- 
ted him to supplant the short Mod- 
erato molto sostenuto by an elabor- 
ately developed introduction, a real 
tone poem running to 90 measures. 
A mood picture, both atmospheric 
in effect and dramatically evocative 
in content, the new prelude serves 
as an eloquent transition from the 
searing close of the second act to 
the funereal opening of the third. 
The musical material of this new 
page is taken from the love music, 
the pulsing ostinato figures, some 
of the lyric phrases and several of 
the motives in the first two acts, 
differently juxtaposed and rhyth- 
mically transformed. The texture 
of this introduction exhibits certain 
subtle, if minuscule, differences 
from the earlier music, without 
creating discrepancies of style by 
its somewhat greater massiveness, 
richness of polyphony and weight 
of rhythm. In justice to Mr. Monte- 
mezzi, however. I feel it is more 
important to cite his own words 
about the new addition to the score 
than to dwell unon its purpose and 
character myself. 

“T saw that it was necessary to 
add this prelude . . . with the vision 
that the old Archibaldo at the end 
of the second act, with the dead 
Fiora on his shoulder, should con- 
tinue his march to the crypt of the 
church where the third act begins; 
for this, the dramatic action should 
thus continue its course. In fact, 
the prelude . . . starts with the same 
rhythm and gait which finishes the 
second act. Then the prelude gath- 
ers all the themes of the opera... 
reminding one of the drama, the 
love and the beauty of nature. Be- 
sides, the architecture of the last 
act gains thereby in symmetry.” 


T is amusing to think of what 

the publisher might have done if 
this extended prelude had been in 
the score from the first. For while 
he admired the music, he had his 
own ideas how it could be improved. 
And, as in most cases of the sort, 
these ideas were concerned not 
with the amplifying with opera but 
with shortening it. He was, Mr. 
Montemezzi thought, “frequently a 
strange character.” One day the 
composer was, confronted with a 
version the publisher had prepared 
for himself, which affected most 
particularly the second act. This 
“edition” drove Montemezzi almost 
frantic. Exactly what these altera- 
tions were I have been unable to 
spot with certainty, though two 
pages after the strangling of Fiora 
an optional cut is indicated in my 
piano score of 1913 which is not 
in my orchestral score of 1925 (be- 
ginning eight bars after Archi- 
baldo’s “Lo sento giunge,” and pro- 
viding for the omission of “corre 
alla sua gioia” — nowadays always 





Composer and cast run over Montemezzi's opera, L'Incantesimo, before its 


world premiere over NBC on Oct. 9, 1943. 


From the left, Mario Berini, tenor; 


Mr. Montemezzi; Vivian Della Chiesa, soprano, and Alexander Sved, baritone 


included in performances of the 
work). I believe, however, that the 
publisher’s changes further in- 
volved a few passages in the first 
act. I recall, for instance, that in 
early seasons of the opera at the 
Metropolitan, the eighteen meas- 
ures preceding Archibaldo’s words 
to Manfredo, “Godi la gioia tua,” 
were invariably left out. The rea- 
son always escaped me, the more 
so because the passage, besides be- 
ing beautiful music, is so short that 
it consumes scarcely a minute in 
the singing. If I am not mistaken, 
it was first included when L’Amore 
dei Tre Re was sung here by the 
Chicago Opera Company; today it 
is never omitted. On the other 
hand, there is a suppression of 42 
bars in the love scene of the second 
act, following Fiora’s surrender to 
Avito’s importunings, which I as- 
sume was prompted more by Monte- 
mezzi’s instinct for ~onciseness 
than by the publisher’s whim. In 
the 1913 piano score, the cut is 
marked by a footnote and extends 
from the bottom of page 122 to the 
middle of page 126; in my orches- 
tral score, these four pages have 
disappeared completely. I wish I 
could hear the deleted passage 


sung, especially to become ac- 
quainted with those bars where 
Avito, gazing into Fiora’s face 


“con dolce furore” murmurs, “Oh! 
bello, bello! Oh! piccola stellucia 

.’ and she, in rapturous reply, 
sings “with ecstasy”: “Incantemi 
dunque, in un occhio si pud chiu- 
dere il cielo... !” To this dav I 
never have. Assuming that this 
curtailment really has Montemezzi’s 
sanction, I can only call to mind 
Toscanini’s word: “The composer 
is always right!” 


HEN L’Amore dei Tre Re 

was new in this country, one 
of the many reasons it was ac- 
claimed in critical circles was be- 
cause it was not like Puccini. In 
the course of time, I have met per- 
sons who claimed that it was; but 
I have invariably found these peo- 
ple to be the ones who knew least 
about the opera and who had most 
seldom heard it. Actually, from one 
end of the work to the other, there 
is not a bar that even indirectly 
calls Puccini to mind. Monte- 
mezzi’s ostinatos and rhythms have 


nothing whatever in common with 
Puccini’s plucked contrabasses in 
the card game of The Girl of the 
Golden West; and the weave and 
fluid symphonic texture of L’A- 
more dei Tre Re are basically dif- 
ferent from anything the composer 
of Tosca and Madama Butterfly 
ever aimed at. 

The supposition that L’Amore 
dei Tre Re is indebted to Wagner 
is a more easily understandable, but 
more subtle, error. It is only with 
increasingly intimate study of this 
score that one comes to realize how 
little Wagner it actually contains. 
What Montemezzi has assimilated 
from Wagner is much less melodic 
phraseology or thematic device 
than balanced formal planning (on 
a smaller scale, naturally), con- 
tinuity—‘‘endless melody,” if you 
prefer — and what Wagner called 
“the art of transition.” Of this last 
feature one can find an uncom- 
monly happy and concentrated ex- 
ample in the first act, immediately 
preceding the entrance of Man- 
fredo. Here it takes just thirteen 
bars (beginning Andante con 
moto) for the whole mood and pro- 
file of the music to assume, without 
the slightest trace of labor, a totally 
different character and an entirely 
new background — a_ musical 
change of scene most expeditiously 
and felicitously contrived. Never- 
theless, the lyricism, the movement 
and the specific gravity of Monte- 
mezzi’s score are fundamentally 
different from Wagner, because 
this score is so fundamentally 
Italian. 


HY, I invariably wonder, does 

L’Amore dei Tre Re suggest 
Tristan and Isolde to so many peo- 
ple? To some extent, no doubt, be- 
cause of the star-crossed lovers, the 
duet, the rude interruption and the 
cuckolded husband. Even more, 
perhaps, because Fiora, like Isolde, 
signals with a white scarf, though 
for a diametrically different pur- 
pose, and to music without discov- 
erable parallels, let alone actual re- 
semblances. 

And where are there other dis- 
cernible Wagnerian reminders in 
L’Amore dei Tre Re? Doubtless 
its scheme of modulation is con- 
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EDITORIAL TRIBUTES BEFORE AND AFTER BOSTON 
RECITAL, SYMPHONY HALL 





Boston Globe: "At Mr. Hayes recital the audience is almost as 
moving an experience as the performance. 


“He credits Boston with important impetus to his career. Boston 
credits him with qualities which have furthered the progress of 
his fellows." 





Boston Post: "He shares with the world the golden voice God 
gave him. Boston honors the man who charms presidents and kings 
yet never lost the common touch.” 





CANADA ENTHUSIASTIC 


(Headline) “GREAT AMERICAN TENOR GIVES 
UNFORGETTABLE RECITAL HERE" 


"Ninety minutes with Mr. Hayes is a wonderful, if exhausting 
experience. He is a singer of tremendous intensity and he always 
keeps his audience tense. Each song is a drama in itself, a tragedy 
or a. comedy.” 





THOMAS ARCHER, Montreal Gazette 


(Headlinei 
“ROLAND HAYES RECITAL IS RARE EXPERIENCE.” 
ISABEL C. ARMSTRONG, Ottawa Citizen 














“ROLAND 


HAYES 


TENOR 


Wins Ovation”’ 


(Headline) NEW YORK TIMES 


Carnegie Hall Recital 


"A singer people do not tire of . . . a band of admirers on hand who stood 
at his entry, applauded every number warmly and kept him coming back for 
bows long after the houselights were turned up . . . an intense apprehension 
of beauty coupled with deep human compassion. Mr. Hayes has it, and last 
night it again triumphed." 

New York Times 


“Ovations were in order." 
New York Herald Tribune 


ACCLAIMED BY BOSTON PRESS 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR Nov. 15, 1948 


Last night in Symphony Hall his listeners took part in a great sharing experience as his 
songs poured forth from his generous heart. 


BOSTON HERALD Nov. 15, 1948 


Mr. Hayes brought out the emotional feeling of the texts with a sensitivity of expression 
that was vital and yet etherial in quality. His last songs were unaccompanied, floating 
out softly with intense feeling. 


BOSTON POST Nov. 15, 1948 


Both the “Crucifixion” and “Were You There" were sung without accompaniment. It may 
well be doubted whether any other singer could achieve with them the same effect. Mr. 
Hayes held the large audience spellbound. 


BOSTON GLOBE Nov. 15, 1948 


Roland Hayes whose fame long since went around the world made his annual appearance 
at Symphony Hall last night . . . the high point came when Mr. Hayes offered in his 
devoted—even devout—and inimitable fashion a cycle "The Life of Christ." As always there 
was the beauty of refinement and artistic use of the tenor's vocal resources. That finely- 


spun pianissimo was remarkable. 








OVER 50 APPEARANCES SEASON AFTER SEASON TO CAPACITY AUDIENCES 








MANAGEMENT ROLAND HAYES 


25 Huntington Avenue 











New Records by Roland Hayes may now be obtained from the management 


Demeter Zachareff 
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The Vocal Works of Stravinsky 


(Continued from page 17) 


antithetical, Oedipus Rex and Per- 
séphone both develop out of Greek 
tragedy. The chorus in each has 
the first and last place (Eumolpus 
also serves as chorus in Persé- 
phone), and in Oedipus, Stravinsky 
even gives it a Sophoclean impor- 
tance. 

Stravinsky solves the tragedy of 
Oedipus Rex within the set-form 
structure. The “Greekness” is 
conveyed by the cumulative effect 
of the arias of other protagonists, 
and of each chorus, on the music 
of Oedipus himself. The gradual 
identification of Oedipus with the 
chorus is expressed by the progres- 
sion from extreme dissimilarity to 
absolute likeness in the music for 
both. The impact of the unfolding 
story upon him is registered by 
an increasing simplicity, by a re- 
version to the minor thirds which 
are the genesis of the whole work, 
and which at the same time empha- 
size the consistent character of the 
chorus. Compare the first florid 
aria of Oedipus (See Figure 5) 
with the orchestral accompaniment 
to the chorus that introduces him. 
(See Figure 6) 


BECAUSE the work is stylized, 
and because it is condensed 
(Creon, Tiersias, Jocasta, the Shep- 
herd and Messenger have only one 
aria each), we are not given a step- 
by-step transformation of Oedipus. 
We receive, rather, four or five dif- 
ferent views of him. But even at 
the half-way point his music reflects 
that of the chorus. (See Figure 7) 

The shifting of weight, by alter- 
nating major and minor thirds 
(used first as a timing device in 
Mavra), is employed here on a tragic 
scale. The chorus repeats its trip- 
let figures at intervals throughout, 
but only in reference to Oedipus. 
The minor thirds sung in the open- 
ing and closing measures, and stra- 
tegically in between, achieve their 
full importance at the moment of 
ultimate revelation. Oedipus has 
come from his first “Ego, Ego” 
to the humility that has been de- 
fined as the complete contempt for 
ego. Still supported by a minor 
third his last words move to a 
close, as the music is cleansed of 
all ambiguity, in a quietly insistent 
D major. 

Perséphone, separated from 
Oedipus in time and in style by 
the Symphonie de Psaumes, is a 
melodrama and also an epic of re- 
demption. The contours of Per- 
séphone, and ‘its compromise of 
Greek tragedy by a deus ex ma- 
china of Christian grace, make it 
far less Greek than Oedipus. Its 
real subject is not Perséphone’s 
fall to the underworld, but her so- 
journ there and her ascent, in the 
second and third parts, which re- 
semble the same sections of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. An un-Homeric 
compassion enables Perséphone to 
restore spring to the earth, though 
she must spend half of each year in 
the underworld: 

This difference of character is 
reflected in the work’s sonority. 
Perséphone is the feminine coun- 
terpart of Oedipus Rex. Female 
choruses predominate; the narra- 
tion is by Perséphone herself. The 
timbre is in a very special sense 
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“beautiful” and extremely delicate. 
Perséphone’s own words are al- 
ways accompanied by the sound of 
flute, harp and solo string quartet, 
none of which is exploited else- 
where by. Stravinsky in quite the 
same way. (See Figure 8) 

Before the premiere, Stravinsky, 
anticipating an attack on his treat- 
ment of language, issued a state- 
ment to the London Musical Times, 
from which this paragraph is 
taken : 

“T wish to call the public’s atten- 
tion to a word which sums up a 
whole policy—the word ‘syllable’; 
and further, to the verb ‘to syllab- 
ize.” Here is my chief concern. 
In music (which is time and reg- 
ulated tone, as distinct from the 
confused tone that exists in nature) 
there is always the syllable. Be- 
tween the syllable and the general 
sense—or the mode permeating the 
work—there is the word, which 
canalizes the scattered thought and 
brings to a head the discursive 
sense. But the word does not 
help the musician. On the con- 
trary, it is a cumbersome interme- 
diate. For Perséphone I wanted 
nothing but syllables — beautiful, 
strong syllables—and an _ action. 
This is exactly what Gide has 
given me... ” 

Such a declaration of principles 
obviously invited comment on his 
achievement. The passages illus- 
trated were cited by critics as ex- 
amples of violence in the stretch- 
ing and changing of words (See 


Figures 9 and 10). It is also true 
that the name Perséphone is sung 
or spoken almost thirty times in 
the text, each time with a different 
inflection. Stravinsky gave it three 
or four syllables according to his 
own musical purpose. But in the 
last analysis one does not grant or 
refuse a composer his prerogative. 
One simply is or is not sufficiently 
persuaded by the result. 

Perséphone is balanced even in 
its tonality. A reference to Homer 
appears in each of its three parts, 
sung by Eumolpus each time with 
the same E minor phrase. The 
work closes in this key, and Per- 
séphone may even be said to be in 
E minor. It also presents a much 
more subtle illustration of symme- 
try—the return of the first chorus, 
near the end, in a wholly simpli- 
fied version. These passages re- 
markably demonstrate the baroque 
character of Stravinsky’s music; 
the ornaments are never decorative 
but structural. (See Figures 10 
and 11) 

The lengthened note values, the 
slowed pace, the shifting of major 
and minor thirds before Persé- 
phone’s last speech to Demeter 
have already been cited as timing 
devices, used to spin out the sec- 
tions. In relation to the final 
hymn, Perséphone’s last speech 
serves as a coda. An ostinato of 
two chords over a sustained bass 
note accompanies a_ remarkably 
(See Fig- 


beautiful flute melody. 
ure 12) 
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Symphonie de Psaumes 
(1930) 

Babel (1944) 

Mass (1948) 


The large works with religious 
texts which are grouped together 
here have a bearing on the large 
theater works with voices. They 
resemble the latter in their ap- 
proach to language, in a marked 
preference for certain wind instru- 
ments, in the use of male and chil- 
dren’s voices, and also in char- 
acteristic ways of striking instru- 
mental-vocal balances. 

But there is a sharp distinction, 
too, between these categories, 
which reveals Stravinsky’s in- 
stinct for functional form. The 
basic architecture of his religious 
works is found nowhere in his 
theater music. By this difference, 
the religious works point up his 
acute awareness of the conditions 
that music must meet in the theater. 

Although his theater music is in 
its own way pure, he solves the 
special problems of theatre moo: 
and span of attention by variety 
in the use of material and by stra- 
tegic punctuation with breaks o: 
rests. The interpolation of the 
A flat mi}or dance in the second 
part of Perséphone is an instanc: 
of how this need for relief is met. 
But in. his religious works, the 
form is altogether concentrated, 
exacting and severe. 


HESE three pieces—the part 

sung, part narrated Babel; th: 
five-movement Mass; and the Sym- 
phonie de Psaumes—are all con 
structed with the higher contra- 
puntal forms which Stravinsky 
clearly reserves for religious music. 
No other contemporary composer 
has made so sharp a distinction. 
Hindemith, Berg, and Milhaud, 
for example, use such structures in 
all their works. 

Symphonie de Psaumes and Ba- 
bel, religious pieces for concert use, 
are as thoroughly contrapuntal as 
the liturgical Mass. It is true that 
Perséphone and the earlier Renard 
are also contrapuntal, but only in 
a general sense. Each Stravinsky 
work has a balance of horizontal 
and vertical interests; one hears 
the chords in separate parts as well 
as in units. And all the theatre 
works make use of imitation pro- 
cedures. But these are never ex- 
panded into large contrapuntal 
forms. When Stravinsky starts a 
fugue in Oedipus Rex, he gives us 
onlv the exposition, in order to 
evoke the style and idea of the 
form; he does not present the 
form for its own sake. The re- 
ligious works, however, are made 
up of just such fully developed 
structures. The Symphonie de 
Psaumes contains a very eleborate 
double fugue; Babel’s general shape 
is that of a passacaglia, in which a 
fugue serves as one of the varia- 
tions; the Mass is all fugues and 
canons. 

Stravinsky’s Mass belongs in 
the great Flemish contrapuntal tra- 
dition. Though all the masses in 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries create a contrapuntal 
illusion, Stravinsky’s is contrapun- 
tal in its very conception, close 
in spirit and form to the masses 
of Guillaume Dufay in the fif- 
teenth century. In fact, Stravinsky 
shows a marked resemblance to 
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the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Priiwer (Vox may have repressed 
this or may intend to do so, 
though it was recorded by Bruns- 
wick about twenty years ago); 
likewise Rosenthal, with the Ber- 
lin State Opera Orchestra under 
Weissmann (this set is out of print, 
though a new recording may 
be expected from some _ source 
shortly). The supposedly choice 
set of the Second Concerto was 
the one by Rubinstein and the 
London Symphony under Barbir- 
olli. Rubinstein has a new version 
with NBC Symphony under 
Steinberg. Until Rubinstein made 
this version, about the only avail- 
able set during the last few years 
was that of Alfred Cortot, with 
Barbirolli conducting. . . . 


“Marguerite Long made a re- 
cording of this concerto with the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
Gaubert conducting. It is old, and 
by now probably out of print any- 
way. There is a new Columbia 
version repressed from an English 
one and played by Witold Malcu- 
zynski, with the London Philhar- 
monic. You will be lucky to 
find more than two or three domes- 
tic issues of the Chopin concertos. 
I listed the others only in the 
remote hope that, in some way or 
other, you might find them.” 

It seems an absurd and illogical 
state uf affairs that one of the most 
sensationally publicized composi- 
tions of Chopin is as good as un- 
known to the modern musical 
world. | mean of course, the 
Variations on La ci darem la 
mano, Op. 2. This is the composi- 
tion that the 21-year-old Robert 
Schumann, in a rhapsodic article 
entitled An Opus 2, saluted with 
that heady phrase which has vir- 
tually entered the language: “Hats 
off, gentlemen, a genius!” Yet 
just how many familiar with this 
resounding acclaim can say that 


they are even superficially ac- 
quainted with the work which 
elicited it? Surely, this centen- 


nial year, if any season, is the 
time to put something of an end to 
me of the strangest paradoxes of 
nusical history. It will repay 


nusic lovers to.reread Schumann’s 


\ portrait of the composer as a young 
nan, painted by the artist Miroszewski 





: Chopin Centenary 


poetic flight, in which Florestan, 
Eusebius and some of their fellow 
Davidsbiindler dissolve in ecsta- 
sies over the novelty and originali- 
ties of these transformations of the 
duet melody from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni. It might repay them 
still more to acquaint themselves, 
once and for all, with creation 
which prompted this accolade. I 
have never heard it myself, and 
though I have seen the music I am 
unable to play it. (I am always 
amused when, in the famous ar- 
ticle, Florestan says to Eusebius— 
or is it the other way round—‘“Play 
it for us,” the very first moment 
the friends have laid eyes on the 
score. ) 


BVIOUSLY, one of the first 

questions I addressed to my 
correspondent was about a_pos- 
sible recording of these variations. 
It appears there had been one; it 
is not clear whether the discs were 
ever repressed, and there is, I 
learn, no current mention of them. 
But this historical work, issued 
quite some time ago on Ultraphone 
records, was played by the French 
pianist, Jean Doyen, with an or- 
chestra conducted by one Krettiy. 
Is there any valid reason for not 
recording the work afresh? Today. 
if ever, is the psychological moment 
for it. 

The variations—oi which there 
are five are not unusuaily long 
nor does the orchestral part amount 
to much. Indeed, the intermittent 
tuttis are, on the average, scarcely 
more than eight or nine bars in ex- 
tent and hardly more essential than 
what “orchestration” one hears in 
the Grande Polonaise that follows 
the Andante Spianato. An intro- 
duction (Largo, B flat), rich in 
arabesques and decorative pas- 
sage-work, brings the Mozartean 
melody, upon which follow the 
variations. The first five are 
marked Brillante, Veloce, Sempre 
sostenuto, and Con bravura; while 
the last, beginning Adagio, leads 
to a more elaborate and extended 
Alla Polacca. Even if the little 
orchestral interjections are thin and 
sketchy, the piano writing has that 
“new look” which is unmistakably 
the work of Chopin. 

Regardless of the opus number, 
Variations on La ci darem la 
mano was certainly later than 
Chopin’s second work. Schumann, 
in 1832, thought that Op. 1 was 
actually its composer’s tenth wor", 
and even believed that between it 
and Op. 2 he had had written 
twenty others. In any case, Chopin 
must have thought highlv of it at 
the time, for he dedicated it to his 
greatly cherished friend, Titus 
Woyciechowski. 


T IS time a more exhaustive 

study than. has yet been at- 
tempted should be made of the in- 
tense devotion of Chopin to Titus 
Woyciechowski. We have reallv 
1.0 need to read between the lines of 
Frédéric’s letters to Titus to feel 
assured that more than romantic 
surface sentiments were involved. 
We can only regret that the letters 
of Titus himself are not available 
to help us round out the picture. 





Chopin in meditative mood—a famous drawing by George Sand 


Chopin’s entreaties and declara- 
tions are unmistakable, and they 
make complete sense psychologi- 
cally. Nor was the friendship a 
passing one. Though the paths of 
the two men diverged at a rather 
early stage, the affection they felt 


for each other never wholly 
lapsed, and we find the composer 
in his last illness beseeching 


Woyciechowski to come from Bel- 
gium to visit him in Paris, assur- 
ing his friend that no medicine in 
the world would help him as much 
as such a visit. Official red-tape 
thwarted the journey, and the grav- 
ity of Chopin’s condition futilized 
any thought of a journey on the 
part of the doomed pianist. 

It is a poignant little sunset 
touch in Chopin’s story that the 
orbits of the two men promised 
for one last moment to touch each 
other. 

Titus might have been a most 
valuable and steadying influence in 
the composer’s life, had circum- 
stances not forced them apart. In 
earlicr years Frédéric Francois 
secins to have understood well how 
to control that iriend of stalwart 
build, huge hands, and exquisitely 
delicate piano touch. Guy de 
Pourtalés likened Titus to some 
great mastiff, obediently following 
his master on a leash. There is 
probably a good deal of reason in 
Wiliam Murdoch's assumption that 
“had Titus been his closest com- 
panion in Paris. Frédéric 
would perhaps have acquired much 
more self-assurance, and have 
been better able to pursue his ca- 
reer as a concert pianist. His na- 
ture required the faith and encour- 
agement of a friend; it could 
not thrive on the plaudits of an au- 
dience, or the empty prattle of 


salons where society ladies show 
off their lack of knowledge by the 
glibness of their tongues and the 
insincerity of their smiles.” To 
which one might add that, with 
Titus at hand, Chopin might not 
have succumbed in just the way 
he did to the lure of George Sand. 


T should not be 

Schumann’s “Hats 
ius” was the signal for an in- 
stant and universal worship of 
Chopin. A ‘surprising number of 
people—professional listeners as 
well as non-specialists—were no 
doubt struck, indeed captivated, by 
the fluidity, newness and beauty of 
his music, no fess than by the in- 
imitable expression gnd individual- 
ity of the artist’s playing. Not 
everyone, however; in Berlin 
there lived Heinrich Rellstab, who 
edited the musical publication, Iris 
im Gebiete der Tonkunst. Rellstab 
has gone down into history as 
possibly the most venomous an- 
tagonist Chopin ever had. Nicolas 
Chopin, in a letter to his son, 
alluded to him as Frédéric’s “most 
bloodthirsty enemy.” The critic 
made it an almost invariable prac- 
tice to abuse each work as it came 
out. In Chopin’s career he plays 
a part not at all dissimilar to that 
of Eduard Hanslick in Wagner’s. 
Both critics were equally poison- 
ous, stupid, and unjust; in each 
case they are known to posterity 
chiefly for their gross mistakes re- 
garding these two masters. 

Niecks has cited a few of Rell- 
stab’s enormities. They make the 
kind of reading which long ago 
ceased to be even funny. Brought 
up against the Five Mazurkas, Op. 
7, the German had this to say: 
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off, a gen- 
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Unanimous acclaim from 
New York's first line 
critics in her recent 
Town Hall recital. 


The musicianly artist attracted a large and enthusiastic 
gathering for the unhackneyed program which she sang 
with accuracy and poise. .. . Miss Speaks, who boasted 
an attractive stage presence, brought marked in- 
telligence to these varied compositions. Even in the 
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was as reliable as the intonation. . . . The Chausson 
was projected with the highly perfected diction which 
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Margaret Speaks showed a refreshing non-conformity 
with stereotyped program-making and gave liberal 
representation to contemporary composers. . . . Her 
voice was employed with fluency and satisfying volume; 
there was poise and assurance. 

Francis D. Perkins, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


She is a professional from the word go, and she knows 
the recital stage perfectly. 
Robert Bagar, NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


One of the season's largest audiences thronged to 
hear one of the season's more interesting programs. 
Miss Speaks’ interpretations matched the good taste 
of her selection. . . . Her intonation, too, was good, 
and her diction excellent. 


Harold C. Schonberg, NEW YORK SUN 


Altogether it was an ambitious evening's work, and 
the challenging nature of the program was matched by 
the earnestness which Miss Speaks brought to its 
execution. John Briggs, NEW YORK POST 


Program-making of distinction enhanced the recital of 
Margaret Speaks. . . . It was as interesting as it was 
unusual. . . . The soprano has a voice notable for its 
pure tones and flexibility. _ 

Miles Kastendieck, NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
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Chopin Centenary 


(Continued from page 150) 
“In the dances before us the au- 
thor satisfies the passion for writ- 
ing affectedly and unnaturally to a 
loathsome excess. He is indefatig- 
able ... in his search for ear- 
splitting discords, forced transi- 
tions, ugly distortions of melody 
and rhythm. Everything it is pos- 
sible to think of is taken up to 
produce an effect of odd originality, 
but especially strange keys and the 
most unnatural positions of chords, 
the most perverse combinations 
with regard to fingering. If Mr. 
Chopin had shown this composition 
to a master, the latter would, it is 
to be hoped, have torn it up and 
thrown it at his feet, which we 
hereby do symbolically.” 

When it came to the Three Noc- 
turnes, Op. 9, Rellstab was moved 
to compare the Polish composer 


with John Field, with Chopin 
serving as a horrible example. 
“Where Field smiles, Chopin 


makes a grinning grimace; where 
Field sighs, Chopin groans; where 
Field puts some seasoning in the 
food, Chopin empties a handful of 
Cayenne pepper. . . . In short, if 
holds Field’s charming romances 
before a distorting concave mirror 
so that every delicate expression 
becomes coarse, one gets Chopin’s 
work. ...” And he disposes of the 
Twelve Etudes, Op. 10, with these 
words: “Those who have distorted 
fingers may put them to right by 
practising these studies; but those 
who have not should not play them 
—at least not without having a sur- 
geon at hand.” 

Nor was Rellstab much more 
sympathetic to the famous varia- 
tions on La ci darem la mano. 
Where Schumann, rightly or 
wrongly, had heard “the flirting of 
the grandee Don Juan with the 
peasant girl, Zerlina, the curses 
of the duped lover, Masetto, and 
the jeers and laughter of the knav- 
ish Leporello,” Rellstab decided 
that the composer “had run down 
, the theme with roulades and 
, throttled it with chains of shakes.” 


! 

CAN it be said that Chopin, when 
it came to other men’s music, 

was without blind spots? We know 

he worshipped Bach, adored Mo- 

zart, and loved Bellini. How did 

he stand in relation to the works 


of Beethoven and Schubert, let 
alone those of such intimate friends 
of his as Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Berlioz? He appears to 
have been only superficially ac- 
quainted with the creations of the 
first two. Beethoven he admired 
in a cool, rather detached way and 
with many reservations. He found 
him often uncouth and deficient in 
taste, while Schubert struck him as 
bourgeois, though we must remem- 
ber that he could not possibly have 
known much of Schubert’s output. 
Toward the music of his friend and 
champion, Schumann, Chopin’s at- 
titude was scarcely what one might 
term ardent. 

There is no question that he 
sensed the middle class streak in 
much of Mendelssohn’s inspiration 
and the lack of subtlety in the prig- 
gish quality it sometimes exhibits. 
Mendelssohn, for his part, if he 
made his piano pupils practice some 
of Chopin’s works, never played 
any himself; and he once remarked 
that “one sometimes did not really 
know whether Chopin’s music is 
right or wrong.” But Niecks 
claims that “if one of the two had 
to complain of the other’s judg- 
ment it was not Chopin but Men- 
delssohn.” And he disagrees with 
Liszt’s belief that the repugnance 
Chopin felt for Romanticism was 
chiefly limited to its “delirious ex- 
cesses.” The Polish master, Niecks 
feels, “presents us the strange spec- 
tacle of a thoroughly Romantic and 
emphatically unclassical composer 
who has no sympathy with Ber- 
lioz, Liszt, Schumann and other 
leaders of Romanticism.” Certainly 
the music of Berlioz repelled 
Chopin, though for a time he had 
supported that spectacular innova- 
tor, carried away by the enthusiasm 
of Liszt. He subsequently told the 
cellist, Franchomme, that the music 
of Berlioz “justifies any man in 
breaking off all friendship with 
him”; a little later he said to his 
pupil, Gutmann, “Berlioz composes 
. . . by sputtering ink over pages of 
ruled paper, and the result is as 
chance wills it.” 

Chopin was far too wise to heed 
the pleas of some of his admirers 
who decided he ought to write an 
opera. Joseph Elsner, his teacher, 


was one of the first to assail him 
preposterous 


with this request. 
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The Chopin birthplace neer Warsaw 


Karasowski maintains that Chopin 
was momentarily seduced into con- 
sidering the scheme. Elsner had 
said that he did not consider 
Frédéric’s achievements “hitherto” 
(the date was 1834) to be 
“enough”; he suggested an opera, 
“if possible one with a Polish his- 
torical subject”—not so much for 
the increase of Chopin’s. fame “as 
for the advantage of the art.” The 
pianist toyed momentarily with the 
idea, and asked his friend, Stanis- 
las Kozmian, to write him a _,li- 
bretto. Later, it was the Count 
Perthuis who put in his oar— 
“Chopin, how is it that you, who 
have such admirable ideas, do not 
compose an opera?” “Ah, Count,” 
said Chopin, “let me compose noth- 
ing but music for the pianoforte ; 
I am not learned enough to com- 
pose operas” — doubtless with a 
sly wink in the direction of that 
vessel of musical “science,” Mey- 
erbeer. 


“THERE are some singular paral- 
lels between Chopin and Wag- 
ner for those who take the trouble 
to compare the two men. Some of 
their specifically musical traits, 
which not a few writers have de- 
tailed at length, I shall touch upon 
in the course of another article. To 
my thinking, incidentally, Chopin 
and Wagner are the world’s su- 
preme masters of musical beauty— 
and by “beauty” I mean, in the 
deepest sense, euphony and pro- 
portion. But in some _ personal 
characteristics they exhibited cer- 
tain astonishing similarities, wholly 
dissimilar as, at first glance, the 
two may seem, and hard as they 
might have found it to endure one 
another’s company. 

Both were almost chronically 
short of cash, and both made 
repeated and trying demands on 
the time, energy and good will 
of their friends. But though you 
hear these things everlastingly re- 
hashed about Wagner you virtually 
never hear them about Chopin. 
Possibly because he was physically 
the weaker of the two, he seems 
to have gotten away with it the 
easier. You seldom run across 
tales of Chopin’s demands for this 
and that service or this or that sum 
of money. Yet if you read certain 
of his letters, especially the ones 
written from Marseilles and No- 


hant after his unhappy stay in Ma- 
jorca, you have almost the im- 
pression of listening to missives 
from the creator of Tristan und 
Isolde. Practically the only dif- 
ference is in the names of persons, 
places and compositions. 

Let us glance at a few of them. 
One of those whom Chopin saddled 
with some of the most thankless 
and trying tasks,imaginable was his 
friend, Julian Fontana. Here is a 
sample of what Fontana found him- 
self up against in March, 1839. “You 
have doubtless heard from Grzy- 
mala about my health and my 
manuscripts. Two months ago I 
sent you my Preludes from Palma. 
From these, after copying them 
for Probst (the publisher) you 
were to give Leo 1,000 francs; and 
and from the 1,500 that Pleyel was 
to give you, I asked Nougie to give 
one-quarter to the landlord. In 
the same letter . . . I asked you to 
give up the lodging which, unless 
I can get it for April, will have to 
be paid for .. . I think till July. 
You have probably used Wessel’s 
money to pay the New Year quar- 
ter, but if not please use it for this 
quarter. . . . Now if the lodging is 
let by next month, share the furni- 
ture between Grzymala, Jasio Ma- 
tuszynski and you. Jasio has more 
space, though not more sense in his 
head, to judge by his childish let- 
ter he has written me thinking I am 
become a Carmelite. Give Jasio the 
most useful lumber. Don’t bother 
Grzymala with much; take what 
you want yourself. I don’t know 
whether I shall come back to Paris 
in the summer, so you keep it... . 
If my lodging has to be kept on till 
June, please stay in it with one 
foot, for I shall come on you for 
the payment of the last three 
months. . . .” 

A little later, Fontana was fa- 
vored with what William Mur- 
doch calls “a long, rambling letter 
showing signs of lack of mental 
control, obviously due to weak- 
ness,” part of which runs thus: 
“Sending the Preludes, I wrote 
Pleyel that I will give him the 
Ballade (Op. 38) . . . for 1,000 
francs; for two Polonaises I have 
asked 1,500. I think that is not 
too much. So, after receiving the 
other manuscripts, you should have 
2,500, and from Probst 500 for the 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
(Thor Johnson) 





CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
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Excerpts from the Press: 


"Nell Tangeman, who sang a re- 
| cital last night in the Town Hall, 
is almost everything one could 
| wish for in a singer. She is a 
| beautiful woman, neither large 
| nor small; and she has a beauti- 
| ful mezzo-soprano voice, also 
neither large nor small. She is a 
schooled vocalist, moreover, and 
a real musician, an artist right 
| off the top shelf. She has brains, 
beauty and skill... . An evening 
that had been at all points a 
rare display of musical and vocal 
art." —N.Y.Herald Tribune 


"A new high in artistic program 
building was set by Nell Tange- 
man, American mezzo-soprano, 
in Town Hall last night. Equipped 
with plenty of voice and even 
more style . . . the kind of artist 
who always knows what makes a 
song tick."— N.Y. World Telegram 
". .. @ Sincere and genuine art- 
ist.” — Cincinnati Enquirer 











~NELL TANGEMA 


“An artist right off the top shelf” Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune, Oct. 25, 1948 


» © FORT WAYNE PHILHARMONIC 














"| consider Nell Tangeman a born concert singer. She has 
understanding of the style of that intime and expressive sing- 
ing of high musical quality, and sober and highly artistic taste. 
She is an ideal interpreter of all music which needs intelligent 
and artistic singing. | recommend her warmly." 

— Dimitri Mitropoulos 


"An exceptional ensemble of gifts and acquired qualities give 
an eminent place to Nell Tangeman. Her voice is most beauti- 
ful and powerful, her art has dignity and dynamism, her musi- 
cal understanding is strikingly intelligent and sensitive. She is 
a real artist and a real singer.” — Nadia Boulanger 


"Nell Tangeman sang Mahler's ‘Lied von der Erde’ with my 
orchestra the other day, and gave the most sensitive and 
artistic performance we've heard at Music Hall for some 
GRAsss — Eugene Goossens 


"Miss Tangeman's ‘Jocasta’ (Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex) was a 
joy to hear. | could not have wished for a richer, more con- 
vincing, dramatic or stylistically correct interpretation." 

— Leonard Bernstein 


MEZZO 
SOPRANO 











AS SOLOIST 
WITH SYMPHONY 
©—— ORCHESTRA ———— 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
(Fabien Sevitsky) 


COLUMBUS (O.) PHIL- 
HARMONIC 


(Izler Solomon) 


(Hans Schwieger} 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
(Hans Kindler) 


* 


. enough to daze a reviewer 
. it was indeed stunning. . . . 
Miss Tangeman's voice is pris- 
matic in its fascinating changes 
of quality and her every note is 
alive with importance. . . . She 
is about to become an artist of | 
first importance.’ —N.Y. Times 


. a superb musician and a | 
singer of the greatest attain- | 


ments." — Washington Post 


"The soloist, Nell Tangeman, has 
a voice that constantly delights 
the ear because its quality is 
rich, its scale is even and its 
schooling thorough. There is also 
sound musicianship behind it all." 

— Indianapolis News 


". . . striking good looks... 
musicianship and depth of emo- 
tional concept." 

— Columbus Citizea 


. sang with great beauty of 








tone, revealing a warmly expres- 





MANAGEMENT: HENRY COLBERT 
15 West 44th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


sive voice which she handles with 
skill and intelligence." 
— Boston Herald 
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The Centenary of Chopin 


(Continued from page 152) 


Ballade . . . which together makes 
3,000. I asked Grzymala to send me 
at least 500 francs at once, which 
need not interfere with sending 
the rest on quickly.” Murdoch 
says that this was the first time we 
find Chopin “demanding his price.” 
In any case, it was not to be the 
last; but here he varied the finan- 
cial theme a little by talk about his 
health. He “only coughs in the 
morning and is not regarded as a 
consumptive. I drink no coffee or 
wine—only milk; I keep warm and 
look like a girl.” 


HOPIN could be as virulently 

anti-Semitic as the worst of 
them. Nowhere does this come out 
more vividly than in his spleen 
about his publishers, most of 
whom he excoriated as “pigs” or 
“Jews.” He did not expect “that 
Pleyel would ‘Jew’ me,” he la- 
mented to Fontana; “but if so, 
please give him this letter. I think 
he won’t cause you any trouble 
about the Ballade and the Polonaise. 
But, in the opposite event, take 500 
francs for the Ballade from Probst 
and then take it to Schlesinger. .. . 
Probst may swindle me even worse, 
for he’s a sparrow whose tail you 
can’t salt. Schlesinger has always 
cheated me; but he has made a 
lot out of me and won’t want to 
refuse another profit; only be po- 
lite to him, because he likes to pass 
for somebody. So, if Pleyel makes 
even the smallest difficulties, you 
will go to Schlesinger and tell him 
I will give him the Ballade for 
France and England for 800 (he 
won't give 1,000), and the Polo- 
naises for Germany, France and 
England for 1,500 (if he won’t 
give that, then for 1,400, 1,300 or 
even 1,200)... . I might break with 
Schlesinger for Pleyel, but not for 
Probst. What good is it to me if 
Schlesinger makes Probst pay more 
for my manuscripts? .. . The Jew 
has always paid me and Probst has 
often made me wait. . . .” Poor 
Fontana had to hear much more of 
this sort of thing. Mr. Murdoch 
insists that Chopin’ keenness in de- 
manding as much as possible from 
his publishers was the composer’s 
most emphatically masculine trait, 
although “a number of women make 
good business men these days.” 

At all events, when it came to 
publishers Chopin could be a good 
hater. “Pleyel’s a fool and Probst 
a rascal (he never gave me 1,000 
francs for three manuscripts). 
Probst is a sly bird. . . . Schlesing- 
er ‘adores’ me because he’s skinning 
me. .. . Have a clear understand- 
ing with him about the money and 
don’t give up the manuscripts ex- 
cept for cash. Good Lord, why 
must one have dealings with these 
scoundrels! Pleyel told me that 
Schlesinger was underpaying me, 
and now finds 500 francs too much 
for a manuscript for all countries! 
Well, I prefer to do business with 
a real Jew. . 

“We have enough of these fools, 
both you and I! You have dragged 
round like a real friend,” he writes 
Fontana consolingly. “Now you 
will have my house-moving on your 
shoulders. Ask Grzymala to pay 
the moving expenses. About the 
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porter, he is certainly lying—you 
will have to give it to him to avoid 
a row.... Tell Jasio that no doubt 
neither he nor I will get either a 
word or penny out of Anton 
[Wodzinski, to whom he _ had 
loaned money and who did not re- 
pay it] 


HEN, in the early fall of 
1839, the time arrived to quit 
No...nt for Paris, Chopin again 
saddled Fontana and Grzymala 
with commissions and_ requests. 
This time they had largely to do 
with finding living quarters for 
him and of outfitting them accord- 
ing to his sensitive tastes (again 
entirely 4 la Wagner). “Pease 
take a small apartment,” Grzymala 
was told, “or, if it is too late for 
that, a large one; so long as you 
get something.” The windows must 
face the south.” A day later Fon- 
tana was instructed to rent an 
apartment in the Rue Tronchet and, 
almost by the next mail, to “choose 
a wallpaper like my old dove-col- 
ored one for both rooms; but var- 
nished and shiny, with a narrow 
green stripe for a border. For the 
vestibule something different, but 
good. If, however, there are any 
prettier and more fashionable 
papers, which you like and know 
that I shall also like, take them. I 
prefer them smooth, very plain and 
clean looking, rather than the com- 
mon é€picier type. That if why I 
like pearl-color; it is neither glar- 
ing nor common-looking .. . 
“Now about the furniture. ... As 
I love you, I don’t dare to bother 
you about it; but since you are so 
kind, choose it and put it in. I 
will ask Grzymala to find the money 
for the moving. As for the bed 
and bureau, they will have to go 
to some furniture polisher. . . . 
Also look round for a man servant. 
Let him find his own food; not 
more than 80 francs. . . . Oh, the 
spring mattress of my bed needs 
repairing, but not if it would be 
too expensive. Have the chairs 


and everything well beaten. . 
“Have the grey curtains that 
were in my study by the piano 
hung in the vestibule; and in the 
bedroom the ones that were in the 
bedroom before, only underneath 





Program of the first Chopin concert 
in Paris, 1832. The composer played a 
piano concerto and the Grandes Varia- 
tions Brilliants on a Mozart theme 


them hang the pale muslin ones that 
were under the grey ones. I should 
like to have the wardrobe in the 
bedroom, if there is a good place 
for it, unless the living room looks 
too bare between the windows. If 
the red sofa that stood in the dining 
room can have white covers made 
of the same stuff as the chairs, it 
could be put in the drawing room. 
... Then, as if embarrassed by 
the number of demands he had 
made on his pair of slaves, Chopin 
sugared the pill by growing face- 
tious: “If Moscheles is in Paris, 
order him an enema prepared by 
Cellini (a dig at the Berlioz Over- 
ture, which Chopin abominated) 


from Neukomm’s oratorios and 
Dohler’s Concerto. . . . You can 
give Jasio for lunch a_ sphinx’s 


beard and a parrot’s kidney in to- 
mato sauce. You yourself can take 
a bath in an infusion of whales, to 
restore you after all my commis- 
sions.” 


OWEVER, there was still the 

tailor to be visited—and the 
hatter. Grzymala was to look up 
a M. Dupont and order a hat, to 
be ready on Chopin’s arrival (ap- 
parently the composer’s headgear 
had to be made to order). “He 
has my measure and knows how 
light I need them. Let him give 
me this year’s fashion, not exag- 
gerated; I don’t know how you 
dress now in Paris. Also, go in 
as you pass, to Dautremont, my tai- 
lor, and tell him to make me a 
pair of grey trousers at once. You 
can choose the shade of dark grey; 
winter trousers, good quality, with- 
out belt, smooth and stretchy... . 
also a plain black velvet waistcoat, 
but with a tiny inconspicuous pat- 
tern, something very quiet and 
elegant. If he has nothing suit- 
able, then a black stuff, good and 
plain.” Chopin had at his disposal, 
apparently, the nearest thing to 
Wagner’s dress-making Putzma- 
cherin! 

Where did the money come 
from? Not to a large extent, prob- 
ably, from those rascally “pigs,” the 
publishers, whose obligations in 
that age did not include royalties. 
From piano lessons? In Chopin’s 
increasingly delicate state of health 
teaching might be intermittent; 
and his independent nature, we are 
told, rebelled against dependency on 
George Sand, particularly in mo- 
ments when she “could not be feel- 
ing rich.” The long and the short 
of it, doubtless, is that Chopin— 
as Niecks insists—was “a bad man- 
ager, or rather no manager at all. 
He spent inconsiderately and... 
was again and again under the nec- 
essity to adapt his income to his 
expenditures. Hence these borrow- 
ings of money from friends” (the 
true Wagnerian leit-motif!), “those 
higglings with publishers—in short, 
all those meannesses unworthy of 
so great an artist and irreconcilable 
with the character of a grand 
seigneur. . . . He spent money like 
a giddy-headed, capricious woman. 
...” We may be sure that the cen- 
sorious Niecks would never have 
pardoned the youthful Debussy for 
squandering the few francs in his 
pocket on a china cat or some other 
knick-knack; or been able to grasp 
the psychology of the aging Wag- 
ner’s plea to Judith Gautier, “You 
have my works, leave me my fol- 
lies!” Anyhow, Chopin lived be- 
yond his means, and probably died 


considerably beyond them as well. 


THE affair with George Sand 

was, when all is said, a large- 
scale tragi-comedy. It may be 
doubted whether it involved ele- 
ments of passionate love interest, 
or of scandal, in the vulgar sense. 
In the absence of the letters of the 
pair (which Sand, after the com- 
poser’s death, duly burned) much 
has to take the shape of guesswork. 
We can be certain that the fastidi- 
ous Chopin was often revolted by 
what he saw and heard in her 
company. He detested impropri- 
eties of manners, dress, and be- 
haviour generally. Murdock says, 
“Her appearance must have been 
continually nauseating to Chopin, 
and, equally so, her inveterate 
smoking of cigars and her hookah, 
for he loathed the smell of tobacco 
and thought smoking a dirty habit 
even in men.” What he thought of 
the promiscuity of her love affairs 
can be easily surmised when we re- 
flect that he claimed never to un- 
derstand “the desire of the people 
of the period to live illicitly.” Schu- 
mann had once called Chopin the 
“proudest poetic spirit of the time.” 
We can imagine what went on in 
the depths of that “proud spirit” 
when one evening in Nohant, in 
the presence of the haughty and 
redoubtable cynic, Wilhelm Von 
Lenz, Sand, who wanted to light 
one of her biggest and blackest 
cigars but found no match at hand, 
shouted in her most blatant man- 
ner: “Frédéric, un fidibus!” and 
Chopin obediently scuttled to the 
fireplace to bring his lady a bit 
of burning wood. 

The truth is that George Sand 
filled for Chopin the office of a 
trained nurse rather than a mis- 
tress. He was a very sick man 
who in one way or another nearly 
always had need of tending. He 
might be outraged by her male at- 
tire, her noise, her obscenity, yet 
in many ways he could not do with- 
out her care. How much her musi- 
cal taste and understanding really 
meant to him might be debated 
(though what is one to think of a 
person who could write in all se- 
riousness, “A day will come when 
Chopin’s music will be orchestrated 
without changing anything in his 
piano scores’?). What Chopin 
needed was a glorified garde-ma- 
lade and such, in effect, she be- 
came. In her gross and egotistical 
way she fed his spiritual flame. He 
composed a quantity of his finest 
works in the dreadful Majorca en- 
vironment, with its hallucinating 
monastery, its unending rains, its 
vile foods (flea-infested chickens 
and similar delicacies), its thieving 
and semi-barbarous peasants, its 
atrocious living conditions gener- 
ally; and not a few others in her 
disquieting proximity at Nohant, 
later. When finally they broke and 
separated, he composed no more. 
He had little to do now but to take 
some ineffectual journeys and wait 
for death. 


‘TH Majorca trip, though in- 
tended as a recuperative meas- 
ure (George Sand meant it as such 
for her ailing young son as well as 
for Chopin), had been a pitiable 
and absurd misadventure. Yet the 
place was to become, rightly or 
wrongly, a source of copious 
Chopin myths and legends which, 
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Europe 
Acknowledges 
An American 
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LONDON "Hazel Griggs, American pianist, played an 
extremely interesting program at Wigmore Hall." 
—Times 


AMSTERDAM ... 'astrong consciousness of her instru- 
ment. In her tall person she harbors a naive spirit and a 
fresh enthusiasm. The Sonata No. 3 by Hindemith was 
excellently played." De Tijd 


AMSTERDAM “Hazel Griggs . . . pleasantly broke 
the usual routine. She showed her technical ability, good 
taste and natural talent in an outstanding program." 

Het Parool 


THE HAGUE "An outstanding player of modern 
music . . . beautiful touch and outstandingly played 
modern music." Haags Dagblad 


COPENHAGEN "... the theme stood out in Bach's 
A-minor Sonata like a line of India ink . . . and in Chopin's 
B-minor Sonata form and feeling were marked .. . Sound 
understanding of her instrument and a marked quality 
of grace in her playing." ; Pol 


COPENHAGEN "The American pianist, Hazel 
Griggs . . . proved to be an able pianist, very worth- 
while hearing. She started off quite beautifully with a 


RECITAL 


HAZEL 
GRIGGS 


Sonata by C. P. E. Bach .. . and fascinated immediately 
by her very moderate use of the pedals which gave the 
theme of that interesting piece of music a clear and 
transparent character. Later she played Chopin's famed 
Sonata in B (with the Funeral March), an exquisite per- 
formance which showed her considerable ability at the 
piano—not merely technically, but also musically.” 
Kr. Dag 


COPENHAGEN "The American pianist, Hazel 

Griggs . . . distinguished herself by her interesting pro- 

gram... Really a program with imagination." 
Berlingske Tidende 


PARIS "We were pleased with her laudable perform- 
ance revealing technical ability and plenty of color." 
Spectateur 





ZURICH "There were no acrobatics, no striving for 
effect. On the contrary here was an artist earnest, un- 
assuming, immersed in the music, revealing a secure, 
clean technique and strong pianistic hands. Several 
pieces by American composers, in which Hazel Griggs’ 
playing more than met all demands, were vividly in- 
teresting. The pianist merits hearty and well-deserved 
thanks for her well-planned program which brought her 
several encores." Tageanzeiger 
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Opera Revival in the Making 


(Continued from page 138) 
certainly.” The comments of the 
orchestra men in the corridors gave 
an indication of their respect for 
him. “What a master!” “What a 
going over!” Or, simply, “Whew!” 

After that first session, Mr. Graf 
gave me a few minutes, and out- 
lined things generally. That pro- 
vided my first real glimpse of 
Moerchen, who brought Mr. Graf 
coffee. He was later to perform the 
same office for practically everyone, 
including me. (Moerchen’s first 
name is August, but no one calls 
him that or even calls him Gus. He 
answers chiefly to “Merchant.’’) 


VER his coffee and_ gluten 

bread sandwiches (brought 
from home, since he is on a diet) 
Mr. Graf told me some of the diffi- 
culties in staging this opera. He 
showed me a ground plan of the 
stage (a form printed by the house) 
on which the set had been drawn. 
The sight lines, a triangle drawn 
from both sides at the back to show 
which portion of the stage can be 
seen by everyone in the house, meet 
distressingly far forward in the 
middle of the stage. Mr. Graf was 
worried about the moon. “It is of 
such enormous symbolic signifi- 
cance,” he said. “It must be seen 
plainly by as many people as pos- 
sible. I’d like to use the new Ring 
cyclorama, which circles the stage 
more closely than the old blue one. 
But it will be in Philadelphia for 
Siegfried on Feb. 1, too late to get 
it back here for dress rehearsal. 
And it is the only one that shows 
the flames properly for Siegfried. 
We mustn’t give Philadelphia any 
less consideration than New York. 
The moon can’t be seen on the old 
blue one, by projection. So we have 
to use a drop, a transparency, and 
a spotlight for the moon. Buchter 
will show you.” 

Jacob Buchter is the chief elec- 
trician, and a master in his own 
right. Seated in the last row, center, 
of the orchestra, he directed by 
telephone the course of the moon, 
as well as all other lighting, at the 
two light rehearsals on Jan. 31, and 
Feb. 2 (the latter the “dress”). Be- 
fore that, he had prepared his cue 


sheet and everyone had studied it. 

A week earlier, at the first of the 
three preliminary stage rehearsals, 
Mr. Buchter was less responsible 
for the electric current than a 
plump, vivacious little woman in a 
fur cape, her brilliantly dyed red 
hair piled high on her head—our 
Salome, Ljuba Welitsch. She had 
arrived on Saturday, Jan. 22, and 
this was her first appearance at a 
rehearsal. 

She never spared herself physic- 
ally from the first moment, al- 
though she began by trying to hold 
her voice down. Everyone worried 
about her, but her vitality seems in- 
exhaustible. The draughty stage 
bothered her, one could see, for af- 
ter a particularly strenuous turn 
about the cistern or up and down 
the stairs, she would give a signal 
to Moerchen, who stood by with 
her fur, like a batboy ready to give 
a baseball pitcher his jacket when 
he has to run. Once Moerchen 
showed me a pack of Kleenex he 
had all ready. “She’s sure sweatin’ 
out there,” he commented. 


‘THE first day, she wore carriage 
boots all through the rehearsal, 
which did not include her dance. 
On Wednesday, the 26th, she was 
dressed in a brilliant green jacket, 
pleated plaid skirt, and silver san- 
dal ‘“wedgies.” The incongruity 
bothered me until I realized that 
her shoes were the ones in which 
she would finally appear. They 
seemed as clumsy as the carriage 
boots, but she got around easily. 
It was particularly rewarding to 
watch Mr. Graf refine Salome’s 
part, and fit Miss Welitsch’s con- 
ception into the action that had al- 
ready been plotted and practically 
set. There was actually not too 
much to be done, for, as we agreed 
in an informal consultation in Mr. 
Reiner’s dressing room, an artist 
must have the authority to carry out 
a role as she has become practiced 
in it. To have changed major busi- 
ness at the last moment would have 
been impractical, even dangerous. 
Her costume, however, was modi- 
fied. At the first light rehearsal, she 
appeared from the beginning in the 





In the center of his crew (at back) is Edward Hauch, master mechanic. They 
move mountains and castles, cisterns and trees, repair what can be repaired and 
replace what they must. They work fast and skillfully against time 
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Louis Melancon 


Giving the chorus, ballet and supers their entrance cues is Etienne Barone (right 
center), while Mr. Kritz gives the beat. At this rehearsal, only part of the scenery 
is used, but props have been made ready byAnthony Crispano 


half-green, half-orange, spangled 
chiffon cape which she used only 
for the dance in the performance. 
She was not happy about the 
orange light that came from the in- 
terior of the palace, thinking it de- 
stroyed the value of the green por- 
tion of the cape—but no one else 
was happy about the cape itself. It 
was a Case of too little too soon. 

“She telegraphs her punch with 
that costume,” we all agreed. There 
was no feeling of climax when she 
came back from donning the other 
veils, no mounting tension as the 
mood changed from that of a prin- 
cess to that of a savage nympho- 
maniac. 

“Why does she get so naked be- 
fore the dance?” a plaintive voice 
from the dark house that Monday 
inquired. Finally, she was _per- 
suaded to use a more voluminous, 
all-green satin cape. A credit line 
was out in the programs to the 
effect that her costumes were not 
the Metropolitan’s, but the products 
of a Viennese designer. 

All other costumes in the pro- 
duction were “supervised” by 
Frank Bevan at the time of the 
1933 production, and restored, when 
necessary, by Jennie Cervini, the 
wardrobe mistress. Mr. Lorenz was 
rather pleased with his; it fitted 
him well and looked imposing. His 
wig and beard were his own prop- 
erty however, and Miss Thorborg 
wore a wig she had used previ- 
ously in the role of Kundry. All 
the others were Senz’s, except that 
of Salome, who dyed her own hair 
and fluffed it out. She will probably 
have to resort to a wig for her 
other roles. Aida with such carrot 
tresses is hardly imaginable. 


A! these stage rehearsals, order 
came out of confusion very 
quickly. Everyone knew that the 
hours were limited, and that any 
waste of time might lead to costly 
overtime. The dress rehearsal near- 
ly ran over. All those standing by, 
including the master mechanic, were 
upset. Edward Hauch is that tech- 
nician’s name, and his colleagues 
consider him somebody special. 
Modestly, he wants his “team” to 
get credit, and so they shall. They 
move mountains as if they were 
pebbles, and with the greatest ef- 
ficiency and speed. 
The set (at least the steps and 
cistern) was in place for the first 


preliminary stage rehearsal. Un- 
used since 1944, it needed repairs 
and a new paint job by Joseph 
Novak and his assistants. It was a 
rush order, for, because of limited 
storage space, the painting could 
not be done until the set was 
brought from the warehouse on the 
very day of the first stage rehearsal. 
The solid part of the set went un- 
der the stage on one of the scene 
bridges between rehearsals. There 
are three of these bridges, and the 
other two, when I inquired, were 
filled with the too, too solid in- 
vestiture of Siegfried, which was 
coming up the following Thursday. 
Salome’s palace and cistern were 
kept in the house until after the 
performance, when they were carted 
off to the 40th St. warehouse. 

The chorus that Monday (Jan. 
24) was already in the wings, 
awaiting cues. Tilda Morris, one 
of the dancers, who led the pro- 
cession in veiling Salome, sported 
a gay plaid—a Scots version of 
Salome, somebody remarked. The 
others were variously dressed in 
leotards or street clothes. One man 
seemed unusually busy, giving or- 
ders to the girls and to the twelve 
Negro boys who are regularly hired 
for Otello and Aida. In Salome 
they carry in the table and chairs 
for Herod and Herodias, then stand 
at the doorway, very tall and stal- 
wart, with turbans, bare torsos 
and pantaloons, holding torches or 
large fans. They were instructed 
many times in their duties by this 
active functionary, who turned out 
to be Etienne Barone, “captain” of 
the supers. 


HAT morning the cast re- 

hearsed as far as the dance. The 
emphasis was on getting the feel of 
the stage, readjusting action that 
had taken place in more confined 
spaces, and dovetailing Salome’s 
part into the whole. There were as 
many conferences as moments of 
action, and the session seemed to 
go very slowly as a result. But 
when the morning was over, we re- 
alized how much had been accom- 
plished. Another day and it would 
really shape up. 

Because both the Salome and the 
Narraboth were new, his suicide 
was rehearsed many times. The old 
boards creaked as the body fell 
heavily and the lady stepped over 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Opera Revival in the Making 


(Continued from page 156) 
it, tripping in her excitement the 
first time. Miss Welitsch finally 
mastered the temporal and spatial 
elements, and this became one of 
the tensest moments of the per- 
formance. 

But the “corpse,” Brian Sulli- 
van, was not very happy that morn- 
ine. He was gradually ruining his 
tweed suit on the dirty floor. “Want 
a pillow?” jeered someone. “Wear 
overalls!” jibed another. But I 
noted that on Wednesday some 
obliging stagehand had found Mr. 
Sullivan a protection for his clothes 
—an old decrepit pad that had seen 
earlier and better days on some 
sandy beach. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 26, the 
third preliminary stage rehearsal, 
Mr. Reiner came down for the first 
time to set the tempos. Many halts 
were made for the sake of perfect- 
ing the music. In the staging, un- 
certainty still hovered over the 
death of Narraboth. Mr. Berglund 
spent some time trampings up and 
down in the cistern to get the ef- 
fect of walking up and down stairs 
while actually standing on a mov- 
ing platform. Miss Thorborg de- 
cided not to use a fan. There was 
a long colloquy between Mr. Graf 
and Miss Welitsch as she lay prone 
over the cistern; Mr. Graf sprang 
back into action with that ‘‘s-s-s-s” 
that everyone uses to attract atten- 
tion on the stage. 

“Get some excitement in it,” he 
exhorted the five Jews. “You think 
Herod’s dying.” (“I'll have to 
coach them separately,” he told me 
later. “They still don’t react vio- 
lently enough.”) When Herod 
promised Salome, “I’ll give thee the 
veil of the sanctuary,” they reacted 
more than enough. They wailed 
“Oi, Oi, Oi!” but were quickly 
made to modify it to “Oh, Oh, 
Oh!” 


NTRANCES and exits of the 

chorus were done over and 
over, as also was the business of 
getting the props on—the rugs 
rolled down by the slave girls, the 
table and chairs placed by the men. 
In counterpoint with these activi- 
ties, Mr. Reiner went over tricky 
spots with Mr. Lorenz, particularly 
the one where he sings, “Der Kopf 
eines Mannes, der vom Rumpf ge- 
trennt ist, ist ein tibler Anblick” 
(the head of a man that is cut from 
his body is ill to look upon). 

This time I followed with the 
score, and observed that Miss 
Welitsch did not hold back on her 
high A in “Ich bin Salome,” al- 
though she took a later B flat an 
octave low. Some amusing contra- 
dictions occurred. Just after Salome 
said “Ich bin nicht durstig,” a 
short break occurred, and she will- 
ingly accepted a container of coffee 
from Moerchen. While Mr. Berg- 
lund stood quietly on the edge of 
the cistern, with his thumbs hooked 
in his vest, looking the picture of 
rosy health, Salome sang “Wie ab- 
gezehrt er ist.” (“How wasted he 
is. He is like a thin, ivory statue. 
I am sure he is chaste, as the moon 
is.” 

Miss Welitsch did the dance that 
day, and received “bravas.” Late in 
its course, she picked up her fur 
coat, and in it, threw herself at 
Herod’s feet. Over the plaid skirt 
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and silver shoes, it was not con- 
ducive to much illusion, but she 
would rehearse in costume the fol- 
lowing day for Mr. Graf. The 
chorus came in for some further in- 
junctions to “go quietly, look back 
in fear,” and the soldiers were told 
to hurry up with their crushing 
shields. Salome callously leaned on 
the head to lever herself upright. 
Mr. Reiner went back over Herod’s 
call to dim the lights. The chorus 
was dismissed. The soldiers tried 
over and over making a smothering 
blanket of their shields. Miss Glaz 
(the page) walked by, murmuring 
that she still had some hair on her 
scalp, but that it was a wonder. 
Salome had grabbed her fiercely, 
when telling her to get soldiers to 
fetch the head. 


PERATION Salome was sus- 

pended for me until the follow- 
ing Monday, Jan. 31, the first light 
rehearsal. At 11:30 in the morning, 
I walked into the corridor leading 
to the stage, and thought I was in 
a burlesque show by mistake. “Take 
it off, take it off,” some voices were 
yelling. In the lone dressing room 
at that level (the one reserved for 
leading baritones, and used as a 
general repository when one is not 
singing) were the three brawny 
soldiers, taunting Brian Sullivan. 
Jerome Hines, Osie Hawkins and 
Philip Kinsman had been chosen, 
no doubt, not only because they 
have deep voices, but also because 
they have to carry Narraboth—and 
in this case Narraboth was as husky 
as any of them. The three were in 
costume—or as much costume as is 
required—a short tunic, which left 
exposed large expanses of bare legs. 
Mr. Sullivan had on his armored 
tunic, but, because he had to sing 
in Peter Grimes that night and 
feared draughts, he wore below it 
his brown trousers, and the boys 
thought this was not fair. I left 
the clowning trio and went into the 
wings, where the supers and chorus 
were milling about, and there were 
frantic calls for the organ that had 
to be played back stage. 

Stops that day were made chiefly 
on Mr. Reiner’s account, since this 
was the first orchestra rehearsal 
with stage. But equally important 
was the lighting, over which Mr. 
Buchter presided, at his telephone 
in the back row of the orchestra. 
Mr. Graf stayed near him most of 
the time, the two often consulting 
with Donald Oenslager, who had 
designed the set in 1933. Mr. Oens- 
lager begged Mr. Buchter for a 
deeper blue on the wall of the castle 
that forms a background to the 
gaudy court, and got it. Mr. Buch- 
ter sat quietly, speaking to his as- 
sistants in their singular jargon: 
“Try using the proscenium instead 
of the prompt bridge; is the OP a 
special cue? Try the prompt blue 
and green; got a switch for that 
moon? Check your part. Lower 
the moon another three feet.” 


HE moon was a headache all 

the way through. “You can’t 
raise it in a slow curve across the 
sky,” Mr. Buchter explained, “be- 
cause the set is masked either by 
the cyclorama or by the drop and 
borders we are using today. The 
moon is a big lamp, set on a frame. 
[I went back stage and looked at 


it later], and can only move up in a 
diagonal line. I think we’ll start it 
as low as possible over the parapet 
—right?” he deferred to Mr. Graf 
—‘“then move it a little at first, and 
leave it stationary for most of the 
action, because it still has to be in 
plain sight at the end. If we moved 
it too fast, it would be up out of 
sight by the time we need it.” They 
experimented with the glowing 
disk until it must have been a dizzy 
moon indeed, from its skittish and 
unnatural dashes back and forth, 
up and down. 

Lighting the soldiers at the back 
of the parapet was a little problem; 
lighting Salome herself was a ma- 
jor one. “She’s all over the stage,” 
Mr. Buchter worried. “How can I 
fix her?” The all-over light had to 
be brought up so that her face 
could be seen most of the time; the 
sudden moon ray at the end had to 
be practiced. 

“The light hits her before the 
moon comes out,” Mr. Graf said 
plaintively. He was to say it again, 
despite Mr. Buchter’s reassurance 
that both were on the same switch. 
And sure enough, at the perform- 
ance, Salome was bathed in light a 
perceptible second before the face 
of the moon began to glow. “It 
must be the time it takes to get the 
light through the transparency at 
the back,” commented Mr. Graf 
philosophically, in a post mortem. 
“They are on the same switch, as 
Mr. Buchter said.” 

Many lighting problems, too eso- 
teric for a layman to understand, 
were met and conquered before the 
session was over. Often there was 
a hiatus while Mr. Reiner discussed 
a point with the orchestra or called 
to a singer that an entrance was 
not exact. Mr. Buchter was sum- 
moned to the pit to improve the 
light on Mr. Reiner’s stand; the 
latter complained that the men in 
the far reaches of the pit could not 
see him, and missed his beat. The 
light was fixed somehow, and the 
entire pit was lowered five inches, 
to Mr. Reiner’s great satisfaction, 
for the change ensured him better 
command, and his men _ better 
vision. 


HE stage director of the 1933 

production, William Wymetal, 
dropped in at this rehearsal, as did 
the current stage directors of the 
company. About midway in the 
proceedings, Dino Yannopoulos, 
who was directing Gianni Schicchi, 
companion of Salome in the double 
bill, rose from his seat, stretched, 
and said, “I’m hungry; I’m going 
out for a bite.” 

“T’ll get hungry when I see 
Gianni Schicchi,” Graf quickly re- 
torted. 

The session also produced the 
pun of the week, from that incur- 
able punster, Julius Seebach of the 
administrative staff. “Get ready for 
the dance of the Seven Veilitsches,” 
he remarked at an appropriate mo- 
ment. 

On the serious side, there was a 
sense of achievement, of being 
three-quarters of the way home. 
Afterwards, an informal discussion 
in Reiner’s dressing room was con- 
cerned chiefly with Salome’s col- 
ored veils, and with the difficulty 
of hearing the prophet from the 
well. “Can’t you have an electric 
amplifier ?” asked Mrs. Reiner. 

“Not possible. Besides all the 
other drawbacks, we’d need half a 
dozen extra stage hands for a 
gadget like that. Think of the ex- 





The “backstage Loge,” Jacob Buchter, 


chief electrician, at his controls 


pense!” exclaimed Max Rudoli, 
musical secretary of the compan) 
They compromised on a mega 
phone. 

The following day, there wa 
only a short rehearsal, with several 
understudies. The orchestra an‘! 
Mr. Berglund had to take the trai: 
for Philadelphia, to sing in Sieg 
fried. Mr. Graf had to go, too, bu 
he worked the rehearsal. They wer 
all a trifle bedraggled at the dres 
rehearsal the next morning, havin; 
gotten back at three in the morning 

Dress rehearsal, according to 
tradition, did not shine too bright 
ly. The principals in the first part 
carried things off well, but when 
the crowd came on, it seemed slug- 
gish; yet there was no stop. Mr. 
Graf sat for the most part at a high 
desk rigged up in the front cente1 
of the orchestra seats, making notes 
by the glimmer of a flashlight. Mr 
Reiner occasionally shouted com- 
mands to the orchestra, but did not 
pause. 


HE moment the last note 

sounded, Mr. Graf was on the 
stage. “Corrections, corrections!” 
he cried. While he told the chorus 
once again to jump up in excite- 
ment at the end of the dance, and 
to exit as rapidly and quietly as 
possible after the lights were finally 
lowered, Mr. Reiner went over and 
over a passage with Mr. Lorenz 
and Miss Thorborg. The mezzo- 
soprano gave a cue, “gut gesacht, 
meine Tochter,” and the tenor fol- 
lowed with the troublesome speech. 
Mr. Reiner finally stopped, with the 
conductor’s inevitable injunction to 
watch him like a hawk, and asked 
Mr. Graf if the orchestra was 
needed more. Some overtime had al- 
ready been registered. The answer 
was no, and they closed the curtain 
and really went to work on correc- 
tions. Mr. Graf called back the Jews 
(now in street clothes) and put 
them through their paces once 
again; he rehearsed the exit of the 
black boys with torches and the re- 
action of the crowd; he adjured the 
“love boys” to look nowhere but 
at Herodias—“You are in love with 
her and Salome doesn’t concern 
you; but don’t make it just a ge- 
miithlich party”; he told the Naza- 
renes not to look at the dance— 
“such holy men wouldn’t watch 
such sinning”; he told Miss Glaz 
he thought her costume was too 
short; he asked Mr. Sullivan not 
to hold a pose with Miss Glaz too 
long, as it looked artificial, but to 

(Continued on page 298) 
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The Plight of Our Libraries 


(Continued from page 25) 
Since medical and scientific vol- 
umes are not included in this list- 
ing, and since there is no question 
of its covering maps, prints, photo- 
graphs, music, and phonograph 
records, the librarian’s problem of 
choosing correctly becomes too 
acute to be plausible. And with all 
of this, the general public continues 
to smile condescendingly when that 
image of the badly equipped, old- 
maid-dominated, little grey stone 
building rises in their minds. 
Rightly, the smile should be on 
the other side of their faces, since 
the inadequacies are rarely the 
fault of the librarian. The fault lies 
almost entirely with the town coun- 
cil, and behind it the general pub- 
lic itself, for not providing suf- 
ficient money to give people the 
service they expect to get—and 
ought to be getting—from their 
public library. 


[F the situation is bad in regard 

to books, it is utterly impossible 
when it comes to music and phono- 
graph records. In the last century, 
this state of affairs would not have 
been too surprising, since in this 
country music was often supposed 
to be somewhat too romantic, and 
consequently unrealistic, effete, 
not to say goody-goody. Hard- 
pressed librarians were contented 
to let the library’s collection of 
music grow entirely by chance 
through the bequests of tattered 
publications from the estates of the 
town’s deceased musicians. 

Although music has clearly en- 
tered upon a new stage since the 
first World War, the old attitudes 
have been hard to break down in 
libraries when their objections are 
reinforced by shortages of money. 
The larger public libraries, of 
course, have had to meet the new 
conditions. With mechanization 
carrying the musicians’ perform- 
ances, by way of radio and phono- 
graph records, to the smallest vil- 
lages, and thereby creating entirely 
new markets for performers, music 
has become one of the major in- 
dustries of the nation; and where 
cash has not been impossibly 
scarce, the libraries have done what 
they could to develop adequate 
music divisions. 

In most cases, this growth has 
come quite recently. A few music 
divisions—notably those of the li- 
braries in New York and Boston— 
can trace their origins back to 
the nineteenth century. But the mu- 
Sic section of the Chicago Public 
Library was organized in 1915, of 
Detroit in 1921, and of the Gros- 
venor Library in Buffalo in 1921- 
22. Many music divisions have 
been set up since those dates, and 
almost all of them, even the oldest, 
have expanded more rapidly in the 
last twenty-five years than at any 
previous time in their history. 

The American Library Associa- 
tion, founded in 1876, and chiefly 
responsible for whatever excel- 
lences the public library system of 
this country may have, for a long 
time served the disparate needs of 
most libraries. With the sudden in- 
crease in the number of music de- 
partments and the steady enlarg- 
ment of those already in existence, 
however, it became clear that a 
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music library association was es- 
sential. Music as a subject tended 
to become buried under the de- 
mands of the general library, and 
it was felt that a closely knit, sepa- 
rate music association could turn 
back on the mother association and 
more effectively further the cause 
of music in the general libraries 
than if the music librarians tried 
to work from within the larger 
group. The American Library As- 
sociation met at New Haven in 
June, 1931, and Carleton Sprague 
Smith, who had recently succeeded 
Otto Kinkeldey as chief of the 
music division of the New York 
Public Library, took that opportu- 
nity to suggest to a few of the 
music librarians attending the 
larger meeting the possibility of 
forming a new association. 


8 na nineteen people attended 
that first meeting, and of these, 
several of them were teacheers at 
the Yale School of Music, with 
the most tenuous of connections 
with its library. The more signifi- 
cant names among the music li- 
brarians were those of Richard G. 
Appel, of the Boston Public Li- 
brary; Louis H. Dielman, of the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore; J. 
Francis Driscoll, a private collec- 
tor of Americana from Boston; 
Barbara Duncan, of the Sibley 
Musical Library in Rochester; the 
late Carl Engel and W. Oliver 
Strunk, of the Library of Con- 
gress; Daisy Fansler, of the Free 
Library of Philadlephia; Otto Kin- 
keldey, librarian of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dorothy Lawton, of the 
58th Street Branch of the New 
York Public Library; Ethel Louise 
Lyman, librarian of the music de- 
partment’s library at Smith Col- 
lege; Eva Judd O’Meara, music 
librarian of the Yale School of 
Music; Amy Meyer (Mrs. Sin- 
clair) and Carleton Sprague Smith 
of the New York Public Library; 
and Henrietta B. Schmitter, of the 
Forbes Library in Northampton, 
Mass. From the outset, although 
the public libraries predominated, 
other important elements were rep- 
resented —the largest federal li- 
brary in the country, a private col- 
lector, schools of music, and uni- 
versities. All of these elements, and 
others as well, are still a part of 
the organization the group voted 
into existence on that day. 

Mr. Kinkeldey was elected the 
first president of the Music Li- 
brary Association. During its early 
years, the Association operated on 
a somewhat informal basis, and 
Professor Kinkeldey remained the 
President until 1935, guiding it 
skillfully through a number of proj- 
ects with immediate and practical 
ends. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Strunk, who at that time was on 
the staff of the music division of 
the Library of Congress, and was 
shortly to become its chief. Under 
Carleton Sprague Smith, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Strunk in 1937, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up 
a constitution for the association, 
and in 1939 it was adopted. This 
set up a system of interlocking 
terms for the officers of two years 
each, and therefore in 1939 it came 
time to elect a new president— 
George S. Dickinson, dean of the 


* partment of the 


school of music at Vassar. At the 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1941 
(which took place on the two days 
before Pearl Harbor, Edward N. 
Waters, assistant chief of the music 
division of the Library of Con- 
gress, was made president. When 
his term had run its course, the 
war-time ban on full-scale meet- 
ings of associations was on, and a 
rump session amended the by-laws 
and voted to continue the current 
slate in office either until 1946 or 
until the end of hostilities, which- 
ever came first. As a consequence, 
it was not until March, 1946, that 
the Music Library Association got 
its next president—Dorothy Tilly, 
head of the music and drama de- 
Detroit Public 
Library. The current president of 
the Association, elected in January, 
1948, is Scott Goldthwaite, acting 
chairman of the department of 
music at the University of Chicago. 


‘THE Music Library Association 

has sought to provide a frame- 
work within which music librarians 
could co-operate on projects for the 
general benefit of the profession. 
The running of a music library in- 
volves technical problems the lay- 
man seldom suspects, although he 
is the one who benefits from their 
proper solution. To discuss them 
all in detail would be the surest 
method of alienating any readers 
who have reached this point in the 
present article; but the work of 
the more than eighteen committees 
on the cataloguing of music, sub- 
ject headings, classification, peri- 
odicals, phonograph records and 
recording equipment, binding, the- 
matic indexes, union catalogs, and 
music library training has changed 
the character of the profession to 
such an extent that it is quite im- 
possible to pass over their work in 
complete silence. If you use some 
music library in your vicinity and 
have found that it is constantly 
catering more expertly to your 
wants, one of the principal reasons 
for it is the work of these com- 
mittees. 

One service of the Association 
can be seen in a more concrete 
form—its journal, Notes. The 
magazine was the idea of Miss 
O’Meara of Yale, and for a number 
of years she was its editor. The 
first number appeared in July, 
1934. It proved so popular with 
music librarians as a record of 
their work and meetings, and as 
a means of circulating articles, 
bibliographies, indexes, and _ re- 
views of new books, that in 1939 
it was put on a fairly regular 
schedule of three issues a year. 
Some of the issues were devoted 
almost entirely to a single subject, 
and have become handbooks still 
used in the profession. The work 
of compiling these larger issues 
and of getting them mimeographed 
gradually became too serious a 
burden for any one institution to 
carry regularly, and in 1941 it was 
decided that the place of publica- 
tion and editorship should be 
assigned to alternate volunteer lib- 
raries. The first editor under this 
system was Charles Warren Fox, 
of the Eastman School of Music. 

Since the Association could not 
get together regularly during the 
war years, it became all the more 
important to provide some means 
of communication between mem- 
bers. It was decided that this 
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could best be achieved by issuing 
Notes in a somewhat more per- 
manent and elegant format. Start- 
ing with the December, 1943, issue, 
the magazine was printed from 
type, and issued on a regular quar- 
terly schedule. The publication 
office was moved to Washington, 
and the writer of this article 
was made the editor. The Library 
of Congress agreed to allow its 
music division to use its address 
for mailing purposes. This has 
caused some confusion, for some 
people have wrongly deduced 
from the address that Notes had 
become a government publication 
that could be had for the asking. 
The magazine is still published by 
the Music Library Association, 
however, and although various 
members of the staff of the Lib- 
rary of Congress have a hand in 
getting it out, all work on it is lim- 
ited to evenings and weekends. The 
Association does not have funds at 
its disposal for providing free 
copies of its journal. 


SINCE its founding, Notes has 

grown rapidly from the 28 pages 
of the first printed number to the 
192 pages of the most recent issue, 
a special number dedicated to Mr. 
Kinkeldey in honor of his seven- 
tieth birthday in November, 1948. 
From the first, the magazine reg- 
ularly carried a few reviews of 
books. This section was greatly 
expanded in March, 1944; and in 
September, 1946, it was made into 
a separate department, under the 
editorship of William Lichten- 
wanger. The book review section 
now occupies twenty or thirty 
pages, and ends with a long list of 
titles announced for future pub- 
lication. Similarly, a section de- 
voted to reviews of new music was 
inaugurated in June, 1945; and in 
September, 1946, this was also 
made into a department, under the 
editorship of Lee Fairley. It was 
a pleasure to find that the best 
scholars and composers in the 
country were willing to contribute 
reviews to these departments, since 
their willingness could only be at- 
tributed to their belief that the job 
was worth doing. 

Phonograph records presented 
something of a problem. If any- 
thing, there were already too many 
reviews; and, besides, too many 
records were issued each quarter. 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Chopin’s Influence on Franz Liszt 


(Continued from page 28) 


similarity of subject matter and ex- 
pressive substratum, Chopin’s Op. 
10, No. 9, must have been grafted 
onto Liszt’s music at this time. 


QCHUMANS, who became ac- 
quainted with this later edition, 
wrote in 1839: “These flaming 
études, tempestuous and terrifying, 
are written for ten or twelve pian- 
ists in the world, at most.” Later 
on, he points out that they surely 
“belong to the family of Paganini.” 
This was an apt judgment. Liszt 
had heard the strange Genoese vio- 
linist in 1832, and like all the other 
great musicians of his day, was fas- 
cinated. He imitated Paganini, 
not in a servile fashion, but in spir- 
it, pushing the possibilities of piano 
technique as far as Paganini had 
pushed those of the violin. The 
1839 version bears unmistakable 
traces of Paganini’s influence. An 
investigation into difficulties for 
their own sake is apparent, a pre- 
occupation the more mature Liszt 
afterward slowly eliminated from 
his music. To Liszt’s proximity to 
Chopin may be attributed the de- 
velopment of a desire for clearer 
form, lighter writing, and concen- 
tration. The last, and definitive 
edition, bearing the name, Etudes 
d’Exécution Transcendante, dates 
from 1852. In this edition, the 
étude bears all the marks of the 
Chopinesque reworking we have 
been discussing, and it is upon this 
edition that my present analysis 
has been based. 

In 1837, Chopin published the 
twelve études of Op. 25. The sec- 
ond of these, in F minor, evokes 
the nostalgia of large, silent ponds, 
the softness of an overcast grey 
sky. Its melancholy is alleviated by 
fluent arabesques, whose curves 
contain the most intense expres- 
sion. “It is so seductive,” Schu- 
mann wrote, “so dreamy and so 
light in texture, that it is like the 
song of a sleeping child.” Chopin 
himself felt that it reflected the 
spirit of Marie Wodzinska. These 
associations cast light on the style 
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in which the étude should be played, 
a style certainly far removed from 
the race to the edge of the abyss 
present-day virtuosos usually un- 
dertake. 

The parallel Liszt étude is called 
Leggierezza. The title holds forth 
a promise which the work itself 
does not always fulfil. Its composer 
is carried away by his love of bra- 
vura, and bursts forth with pas- 
sages elaborated with double notes, 
triple forte, not to mention other 
passages of enormous power and 
brio. The footprint of the lion is 
unmistakably present. Yet at the 
same time, this Grande Etude de 
Concert, dating from 1849, is often 
marked by the same demeanor and 
the same melancholy, is bathed in 
the same shadows, and possesses 
the same uneasy lightness, as Cho- 
pin’s Op. 25, No. 2. 


HOPIN’S étude gives an im- 
pression of extreme chromati- 
cism through its frequent use of the 
augmented fourth, and through the 
fact that a disjunct note is almost 
invariably followed by a minor sec- 
ond (see Figure 10). The same 
effects may be found in the Liszt 
étude, which also has a predomi- 
nance of semitones, augmented 
fourths and augmented sevenths, 
with the theme again announced in 
triplets (See Figure 11). Chopin’s 
phrase turns about a single note, 
a recurrent phenomenon in Polish 
music. Liszt adopts a similar spiral 
movement, without, however, mak- 
ing the same hypnotic return to a 
single note. The design of the 
bass also shows marked resem- 
blances between the two works; 
both employ three-note groups in 
which the first interval ascends and 
the second descends. (See Chopin, 
Figure 11, and Liszt, Figure 12) 
The similarity between the two 
études is accentuated by the un- 
dulating movement typical of 
Chopin’s phrase. Liszt’s phrases 
generally move in a straight line; 
his melodic inspiration was not 
ordinarily marked by the charac- 
teristic Chopinesque ebb and flow. 
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A listener who did not know the 
Leggierezza might readily attrib- 
ute it to Chopin when he heard the 
phrase quoted in Figure 13. More- 
over, Liszt customarily made more 
extensive use of arpeggios than of 
scales when he sought to employ 
embellishments. 

When it appears for the last time, 
the Chopin theme transforms its 
minor second into a sixth (See 
Figure 15). Liszt does exactly the 
same thing (See Figure 16). And 
in both études, the closing meas- 
ures consist of repeated notes. (See 
Chopin, Figure 17, and Liszt, Fig- 
ure 18). 

The Liszt étude is considerably 
the more complex of the two. The 
principal theme is preceded by an 
introduction full of thirds, sixths, 
and octaves, with frequent changes 
of meter and note values. Chopin, 
on the other hand, never departs 
from his original duple meter. A 
simple anacrusis suffices to give an 
impulse to the opening phrase; and 
the triplet movement, in two-voice 
writing, continues until the last two 
measures. 

It is interesting to see that so 
bold a spirit as Liszt, full of ideas 
and originality, overflowing with 
strength, and enamored of swagger 
and display, could transform him- 
self after contact with a personality 
so reticent as Chopin—an artist 
who, in the most aristocratic fash- 
ion, sought greatness in profund- 
ity, reconciled enthusiasm with 
equilibrium, and gave to beauty 
the pure accent of truth. 


HE four études we have com- 
pared by no means offer the 
sole proof of the peaceful spirit- 
ual conquest of Liszt by Chopin. 
The Apparitions (1834), curious 
pages which ought to be played in 
recitals today, are frequently 
crossed by the shadow of Chopin. 
And in the splendid Funérailles, the 
middle section recalls insistently 
the octaves and the fanfare of 
Chopin’s B flat major Polonaise, 
Op. 41. The date, 1849, at the 
head of the Funérailles, has made 
many people suppose that this work 
celebrated the death of Chopin, 
which occurred in that year. Ac- 
tually, however, it was dedicated to 
the memory of three victims of the 
Revolution of 1948, among them 
Prince Lichnowsky, a close friend 
of Liszt. The Consolations (1849), 
despite fugitive traces of Schu- 
mann and Mendelssohn, have many 
inflections whose source, beyond 
doubt, can be found in Chopin. 
Chromaticism, an integral part 
of Liszt’s musical vocabulary, 
warrants our attention. The first 
compositions of the child prodigy 
were quite diatonic. The memory 
of the gypsies and their music is 
blurred. Sporadically, a diminished 
seventh chord of a somewhat ex- 
tended passage of semitones pre- 
sages the bittersweet flavor of the 
later Lisztian altered chords. A 
startling evolution separates the 
études of 1839 from those of 1826. 
In the later collection may be seen 
the full flowering of his chromatic 
idiom. And we need not look far 
to find what brought this develop- 
ment about. After Liszt had writ- 
ten the earlier works, he came to 
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know Chopin’s coherent and orig- 
inal language, full of bold har- 
monic innovations—a language to 
which chromaticism was, as we 
have seen, congenital. From his 
ivory tower, Chopin influenced not 
only Liszt, but also Wagner and 
Debussy. His feeling for ornamen- 
tation, his famous rubato (which 
reappears considerably later in the 
history of music), and his inex- 
haustible rhythmic fantasy opened 
new vistas. He recreated the 
music of his own country, giving 
it a nobility which the rhapsodies 
of Liszt, the works of Smetana, 
and all the later nationalist music 
consciously sought to achieve. 


HE effect of Chopin upon Liszt 

was not long lived. Liszt carried 
his pianistic writing to a point of 
excess with which Chopin would 
have had no patience. Further- 
more, Liszt’s virtuoso music for the 
piano was only a part of an im- 
mense personality, whose full gran- 
deur is revealed in the symphonic 
domain, a domain from which 
Chopin deliberately cut himself 
off. Moreover, Chopin died when 
Liszt was at the midpoint of his 
development. Who can say what 
path he might have followed if he 
had lived longer ? 

Toward the end of his life, 
Chopin became increasingly es- 
tranged from Liszt. The latter 
toured the continent indefatigably, 
while Chopin, increasingly ill, rap- 
idly lost interest in people and 
events. Then, too, the jealousy of 
Mme. D’Agoult and the ill nature 
of George Sand, and perhaps also 
another episode in Chopin’s life, 
recounted by Niecks but not au- 
thenticated, created additional bar- 
riers between the two extraordi- 
nary men. It was unfortunate that 
this friendship was allowed to de- 
cline, for while it lasted it left an 
important imprint upon the pages 
of musical history. 
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Opera Singers from the Golden Age 


(Continued from page 19) 


of round, beautiful song, rolling 
forth in an ever-increasing cre- 
scendo, is not duplicated today. Her 
Ortrud was a perfect study of 
malevolence, and her invocation to 
the pagan gods in the second act 
of Lohengrin made the listener 
shiver. 

Unfortunately, this great artist 
went on barnstorming tours, and 
acquired a coquettish way of sing- 
ing that was not suitable to her 
voice, her physique or her personal- 
ity, These easy successes led her 
to forsake grand opera for a some- 
what futile light opera called Love’s 
Lottery, in which she was supposed 
to be a charming young laundress. 
The illusion was scarcely realized, 
though the ballad, Sweet Thoughts 
of Home, achieved a certain popu- 
larity. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was al- 
ways endowed with considerable 
avoirdupois. The story is told of 
a rehearsal of Rheingold in which 
she was being whirled through the 
atmosphere in the swimming ma- 
chine. She endured the extreme 
discomfort for a while, and then 
called in her broken English to the 
stage-manager: “Let me down out 
‘f here! It is a most indecorous 
p sition for the mother of eight 
children! Let me down at once!” 

Unfortunately, this great artist 
did not know when to retire, and 
continued after it might have been 
wiser for her to have made her 
final bow. She told the late Mary 
Lawton, her biographer, that she 
was supporting 32 relatives and 
hangers-on. With such a burden, 
she probably felt that she had to 
keep at work as long as there was 
breath in her body. 

In sum, Schumann-Heink had 
one of the greatest voices I ever 
heard. It was so immense in range, 
so unlimited in volume, and under 
such perfect control that she prob- 
ably could have sung a good Mar- 
guerite or a capable Wotan if it 
had been necessary. 

I met her once at Miss Lawton’s 
and, for the sake of conversation, 
I said, “Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
this is an especial pleasure because 
I’ve loved you for 30 years!” 

“Ach!” she replied, “Vy do you 
vait til I’m an old voman to tell 
me dat?” 





Emma Calvé as Santuzza, her debut role 
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“I don’t know,” I said. “I guess 
it’s because 1 never had the oppor- 
tunity.” 

But she was not to be caught. 
“If you had really loved me,” she 
said, ‘“‘you’d have made the oppor- 
tunity !” 


MMA CALVE was an amaz- 

ing personality, with a lovely 
voice. She individualized every 
part she sang, much as Mary Gar- 
den did. Because of her success as 
Carmen she is always thought of as 
a mezzo-soprano, but actually she 
was a high soprano. One of her 
greatest successes was as Léila in 
Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers. Those 
\-ho heard her early performances 
in America always said that her 
Santuzza was much finer than her 
Carmen, though it was in the Bizet 
opera that she caught the popular 
fancy. During her first season here, 
she sang the role of Carmen twelve 
times at the Metropolitan. 

Her voice was one of unusual 
purity, and it was well schooled, 
though she had had her ups and 
downs with it. At an appearance 
at La Scala early in her career, 
she was hissed. Fortunately, she 
had the sense to retire for a year 
of further study. When she re- 
turned here for concerts 32 years 
after her American debut, her voice 
was still in fine condition, and her 
temperament was as vivacious as 
ever. 


AN interesting feature of Calvé’s 
opera performances was that 
no one ever knew what she was go- 
ing to do on the stage. The tenor 
Salignac said that he felt sure the 
reason he was kept in the company 
so long was that Calvé’s tantrums 
never put him out in the least. 

Not so the tenor, Albert Alva- 
rez. One of the soprano’s episodes 
in Carmen finished him as her “op- 
posite.” In those days, in the final 
scene, there was an apple-cart 
downstage to the right. When Al- 
varez ran at Calvé to stab her, 
she took refuge behind the apple- 
cart. When he ran after her, she 
kept going around and around the 
cart, faster and faster, until the 
conductor gave up, and the entire 
audience was convulsed with laugh- 
ter. 

At her return concert in Aeolian 
Hall in 1925, she came on the stage 
to tremendous applause, but was 
apparently upset about something. 
Finally, she leaned over and spoke 
to her accompanist, who left the 
stage on the double. Everybody 
wondered what had _ happened. 
Calvé fiddled with her fan and 
tapped her foot nervously. Finally, 
with a despairing look at the door, 
she leaned over, placed her back 
against the piano, and _ straight- 
ened up. The piano moved upstage 
with speed. The singer turned 
around and picked up her fan with 
characteristically French gesture 
meaning “you see?” When the ac- 
companist returned with a stage- 
hand, she waved the stagehand 
away. Of course the applause was 
riotous, and she might have sung 
like a raven without losing the af- 
fection of the audience. 

Space forbids my telling in de- 
tail of an interview I had with 
Calvé when she did not wish to be 


interviewed and simply would not 
talk. “Oui, M’sieu; non M’sieu” 
was all I could get out of her. At 
last, I hit upon the idea ot telling 
her how abominable all Carmens 
had been since hers (which was 
not strictly the truth, as I was 
never bewitched by her in the role). 
There followed a spate of talk that 
nothing would stem. 

It was a matter of regret that in 
the United States we never had 
here the opportunity of hearing 
Calvé in a greater variety of roles. 
I was lucky enough to hear her 
in the great tragic role of Mar- 
gared in Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, in 
London; though the music lay 
rather low for her voice, it was a 
superb performance. I let an op- 
portunity slip by to hear her create 
the title role in De Lara’s futile 
Messaline at Covent Garden. She 
subsequently sang the part in the 
American premiere at the Metro- 
politan; and after the performance, 
it was said that some of the di- 
rectors had waited on her in her 
dressing room to beg her to leave 
something to the imagination. 


MMA EAMES had one of the 

most beautiful voices of her 
era. Its quality was unique, and its 
production was excellent. Never, 
before or since, have I heard a trill 
so perfect in breadth and so even 
in rhythm. She also had a flawless 
legato. No soprano I have heard 
has sung the soaring phrase, “Le 
voci delle cose,” in the first act of 
Tosca, as she did. Her Leonora in 
Trovatore was glorious, not only 
musically but in the aristocratic 
tradition that she fostered so care- 
fully. It is a matter of regret that 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier came 
along after her day, for the Mar- 
schallin is a part in which she 
would have been superb. I never 
heard either her Countess in The 
Marriage of Figaro or her Donna 
Elvira in Don Giovanni, but I can 
imagine their excellence. Unfortun- 
ately, her dramatic ability was 
somewhat less impressive than her 
vocal talent. When her superbly 
sung Aida burst upon Metropoli- 
tan audiences, someone is said to 
have remarked that he felt as if 
he could skate on the Nile. 

Juliette and Marguerite were 
two of her most popular roles. but 
I always thought her voice too 
heavy for both, though both were 
superbly sung. Her debut was in 
Paris, at the Opéra, as Juliette. It 
had been scheduled for the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, in Brussels, previ- 
ously, but had been cancelled—it 
was said at the time, because of the 
jealousy of Melba. She effected 
her Metropolitan debut in the same 
role along with the de Reszkes, both 
of whom were also being heard 
here for the first time. She was 
also the first Santuzza at the 
Metropolitan, though she did not 
sing the role many times. The role 
of Tosca she inherited from Milka 
Ternina, and was one of its most 
distinguished interpreters. 

Eames and Melba _ seemingly 
kept up their vendetta. There was 
a story of Melba and Calvé, sitting 
in a stage box at the Auditorium 
in Chicago when Eames was sing- 
ing her first Charlotte in Werther, 


DuPont 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink as Fricka 


with Jean de Reszke. The two 
rival sopranos had a score on the 
front ledge of the box, and from 
time to time they would point to 
it and suppress a giggle. Someore 
who looked into the box found that 
the score was upside down. 


PART from her glorious voice 

and amazing charm of manner, 
my principal recollection of Lillian 
Nordica was of a nobility, a wom- 
anliness, about. everything she 
sang. Her road was a hard one. 
The daughter of Maine farm peo- 
ple, it is said that as a child her 
older sister paid her not to sing. 
After her sister, the vocal hope of 
the family, died in 1874, the mantle 
fell on Lilly, and she was sent to 
Boston to study at the New En- 
gland Conservatory under one John 
O’Neill. She obtained a church 
position, and, in due season, was 
engaged first by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, which was accom- 
panied by the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, and later for a tour with 
Gilmore’s Band, with which she 
made her first New York appear- 
ance in 1877. A European tour 
followed, with the same organiza- 
tion. 

A difference of opinion with the 
management on the subject of sing- 
ing outdoors led her to cancel her 
contract. Lilly Norton—or Lillian 
Nordica, as she called herself now 
—and her mother found themselves 
in Milan, where the daughter 
studied with Sangiovanni. She 
made her debut as Donna Elvira, 
in Don Giovanni, at the Manzoni 
Theater in Milan, in March, 1879. 
She was less successful than when 
she appeared as Violetta the follow- 
ing month in Brescia, where the 
public yelled and screamed its en- 
thusiasm far into the night. 

Her voice must still have beer 
light, for the following season 
found her in Genoa, singing Mar- 
guerites and Violettas, and she 
spent the next one still in St. 
Petersburg, where she made her 
debut as Philine in Mignon. In 
1882, she made her Paris debut 
as Marguerite, and later sang 
Ophélie, in Thomas’ Hamlet. 


(Continued on page 167) 
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(Continued from page 166) __ 

In Paris, she met the first of 
her three husbands, Frederick 
Gower, of Providence, R. I. It was 

eed that after their marriage 
she should leave the stage. For 
eighteen months she kept her side 
of the bargain, but Gower seems to 
have behaved unpleasantly. He is 
said to have ripped her scores apart, 
and burned her theatrical cos- 
tumes. Nordica was contemplating 
a divorce, when he attempted to 
cross the English Channel in a 
balloon and was never heard of 
again. : 

The New York Academy of 
Music was the scene of her Amer- 
ican operatic debut, in 1883. The 
opera was Faust, and her stage 
name was then Mrs. Norton-Gower. 
Col. J. H. Mapleson was the im- 
presario. The late H. E. Kreh- 
biel wrote that her performances 
were better than those of any of 
Mapleson’s singers but Patti or Ger- 
ster. At Covent Garden, she added 
Gilda to her repertoire. But the 
tide seems to have been turning 
towards the dramatic, for she was 
later heard as Valentine in Les 
Huguenots, and as Aida; but she 
still could, and did, sing Lucia. 
Her Metropolitan debut took place 
in a post-season performance in 
1890, as Selika, in L’Africaine. The 
following autumn, she was invited 
to sing Elsa in the first Bayreuth 
production of Lohengrin in 1894. 


HE greatest success of Nor- 

dica’s career, one that marked 
her for the heights of Olympus, 
was Tristan und Isolde, with the 
de Reszkes and Marie Brema, on 
Nov. 27, 1895. I had heard her 
the previous Spring as Aida, in 
Baltimore, in a superb performance, 
and I can still remember the beau- 
tiful quality of her voice. Perhaps 
she was the very best Aida of my 
experience. Certainly she was one 
of the best Isoldes. She had an 
odd way of opening her mouth like 
a goldfish, and shoving her lips 
forward. This device enabled her 
to produce beautiful, round sounds, 
and, in her later career, sounds of 
immense volume. But she never 
lost her ability in lighter roles. On 
one occasion, having sung the three 
Briinnhildes in one week at the 
Metropolitan, she started off the 
following week as Marguerite. 
Once, in Washington, she sang 
Donna Anna in the evening, and 
at the matinee on the following 
day, Sembrich having fallen ill, 
obliged the management by appear- 
ing as Violetta. Unfortunately, I 
never heard her in any of her 
lighter parts. 

The singer’s death was as spec- 
tacular and as uncomfortable as 
most of her life had been. On a 
world tour, just forty years after 
her debut, her ship was wrecked on 
a small island in the Dutch East 
Indies. She managed, with others, 
to get to Batavia, in Java, but ex- 
posure and shock had done their 
worst, and she died of pneumonia 
in a hospital there. Her body was 
placed in a coffin of some aromatic 
wood, made of log hollowed out 
bv natives, and was sent to London, 
where it was cremated. 

Some years afterward, a friend 
of mine, looking at a house in West 
Ninth Street, with the idea of pur- 
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chasing it, was surprised to see a 
large silver vase in a space roped 
off between the two windows in 
the drawing room. Inquiry elicited 
the information that the vase con- 
tained Nordica’s ashes. There was 
some mystery about their final dis- 
position, but I found out in the 
course of time that they were 
buried in the lot of her third hus- 
band, the banker, George W. 
Young, somewhere in New Jersey. 
The final disposition of her superb 
jewels, including a necklace of im- 
mense flat emeralds and a diamond 
tiara presented to her by subscribers 
to the Metropolitan, has never been 
made public. 


NTONIO SCOTTI, or “Uncle 

Tony” as he was affection- 
ately called by newspaper men, 
came to the Metropolitan in 1899, 
and remained there for 34 years. 
His voice was not remarkable, 
nor was he an impressive man, 
physically. From year to year how- 
ever, his art matured and improved, 
until toward the close of his career 
he was one of the most impressive 
of all singing actors. It would be 
difficult to: imagine that anyone 
could get more out of the role of 
Searpia than Scotti did. He sang 
the part with Ternina at the Amer- 
ican premiere of the opera, in 1901, 
and sang it with fifteen different 
sopranos during his years at th 
Metropolitan. 

I first heard him as Escamillo, 
the year after I had heard Giuseppe 
Campanari in the same role. The 
comparison was not in Scotti’s fa- 
vor. His voice was not unusual in 
quality or range, and it had the 
uncertain, uneven scale character- 
istic of the pupils of his teacher in 
Italy. And yet, a career of thirty- 
four years argues something for 
the durability of his training. In 
addition to his Scarpia, his Tonio, 
in Pagliacci, was excellent; also 
his Lescaut, in Manon, and his 
Marcello, in La Bohéme; and above 
all his Chim-Fen, in Franco Leoni’s 
beautiful little melodrama, L’Ora- 
colo, in which he made his fare- 
well to the stage at the Metro- 
politan on Jan. 20, 1933. After his 
retirement, he returned to Naples, 
where he lived in very reduced cir- 
cumstances until his death two 
vears later. 

A survey of Scotti’s perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan reads 
like a complete list of the leading 
baritone roles. He was the Rigo- 
letto at Caruso’s American debut 
as The Duke, in 1903, and Harés 
to Calvé’s Messaline two years 
earlier. Don Giovanni was one of 
his finest parts; he invested it with 
an elegance I have never seen ap- 
proached. He was Sharpless in the 
American premiere of Madame 
Butterfly, with Farrar and Caruso, 
and Falstaff in that opera’s revivals 
in 1909 and again in 1925. His 
last two years in Italy were made 
more comfortable by assistance 
from the Bagby Fund. 


WH shall write of the golden 
voice of Caruso, 27 years 
after his death? One must bear 
in mind that the criticisms of his 
American debut as The Duke of 
Mantua, on Nov. 23, 1903. while 
favorable, were scarcely enthusias- 
tic. Indeed, Krehbiel wrote in the 


New York Tribune, “the honors ot 
the evening went in greatest meas- 
ure to Mme. Sembrich and Signor 
Scotti.” 

Time changed all that, however. 
Caruso undoubtedly manifested, in 
his early years, what Krehbiel re- 
ferred to as “tiresome vocal affec- 
tations,” These were eliminated, as 
was the fierce, upturned black 
moustache; and those who saw the 
Samson and the Eléazar, in La 
Juive, of his final years realized 
that he not only sang better but 
had become a really superior actor. 

The voice was one of exquisite 
quality, a real, manly tenor, and, 
save for a tendency towards con- 
striction in the highest register, 
beautifully produced, with a round- 
ness and yet a carrying quality 
that were as effective as they were 
unusual. I remember hearing him 
sing Una furtiva lagrima, and dur- 
ing the two stanzas there was not 
a cough, not a whisper. At the end, 
pandemonium broke loose. 

Few Metropolitan stars won the 
admiration of both their colleagues 
and the management to the extent 
that Caruso did. His fee was said 
to have been $2,500 a night, at the 
Metropolitan. After a highly suc- 
cessful engagement in Havana, he 
was offered a huge figure, said to 
be $12,000 a night, to come to Peru, 
but he refused. “I don’t need the 
money,” he said, “and I’ve no de- 
sire to go to Peru!” 

With the exception of Geraldine 
Farrar, no Metropolitan artist in 
my recollection has left such a 
memory of kindly generosity. 
Every Christmas there were val- 
uable gifts for each member of the 
vast Metropolitan ensemble, and 
there were innumerable stories of 
friendly acts. These were not con- 
fined to members of the organiza- 
tion. Maria Savage, a member of 
the chorus from the coming of 
Caruso until her retirement a couple 
of seasons ago, told me of two in- 
stances of his generosity and 
humor. I have told the stories in 
print before, but they are good 
enough to bear repetition. Both oc- 
curred on the subway, returning 
from performances in Brooklyn. 

On one occasion, a poorly dressed 
woman wasestanding next to Car- 
uso. She looked tired out and di- 
lapidated. On her arm a shabby bag 
hung open. When she was not look- 
ing, Caruso took a $20 bill out of 
his pocket, folded it, and slipped it 
into the bag. The poor woman must 
have thought she had been visited 
by a fairy godmother. 

The other occasion was humor- 
ous. Standing next to the singer, 
this time, was a man reading a let- 
ter. Caruso wrote down the name 
and address, and a minute after, 
took a shell hairpin from Mme. 
Savage’s hair and dropped it into 
the man’s coat pocket. A week 
after, he wrote the man a note, ask- 
ing, “What became of the hair- 
pin?” Almost the next day he re- 
ceived a letter from the man, who 
said: “God bless you for writing 
that note! I told my wife I had no 
idea where the hairpin came from, 
but she would not believe me and 
has made my life hell ever since. 
Your letter convinced her!” 

In some ways, Caruso was an ir- 
regular singer. His Des Grieux in 
Manon; his Don José, his Faust 
were not very good, and one was 
inclined to feel that French opera 
was not his field. But then he gave 





Emma Eames as Santuzza, a part which 
she created at the Metropolitan Opera 


us the perfect Samson, and an 
Eléazar beyond comparison. No 
one who heard his unaccompanied 
singing at the Feast of the Pass- 
over in La Juive, will ever forget 
it. Fortunately, the voice recorded 
well, and we can still hear it sub- 
stantially as it was. 


FIRST heard Emmy Destinn 

almost by accident. My sister and 
I were in London at the end of a 
season which was to close with 
La Bohéme, with Melba and Car- 
uso. I tried to get seats, but was 
unsuccessful, and as second best 
bought tickets for Madama Butter- 
fly a night earlier, with Caruso and 
Destinn. I wanted my sister to hear 
the tenor. When I got back to the 
hotel, she asked who the soprano 
was and I said, “Someone named 
Destinn, whom I’ve never heard of. 
Probably second rate.” 

Madama Butterfly had received 
only one previous performance in 
London, and I was completely un- 
familiar with the score. When Des- 
tinn made her beautiful entrance 
and walked down to the footlights 
holding a high D flat, we knew we 
were hearing something extraordin- 
ary. With her somewhat heavy face 
and large girth, Destinn was not 
an ideal Butterfly visually, but cer- 
tainly no one else ever sang it as 
well. 

The quality of her voice was 
curious. She used nasal resonance 
to excess, a habit that usually 
works destruction on a soprano 
voice, but she somehow managed 
to blend it with a heady quality that 
produced a result of great beauty. 
She was a superior actress in spite 
of her bulk, and sang German, 
French and Italian operas with 
equal ease. I have never heard an 
Amelia or a Pamina to approach 
her. Her high A in the Dagger 
Quartet in The Magic Flute still 
lingers in my ears, also her O 
patria mia, in Aida. 

She was caught in Europe at the 
outbreak of the first World War 
and confined to her estate. Even 
diplomatic interference failed to 
win her release. When she finally 
was allowed to return, she had 
grown so enormously stout that it 
interfered with her breathing; and 
her pitch, which had always been 
perfect before, began to falter. She 

(Continued on page 277) 
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TERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED! 


ewisohn Stadium Concerts — 4 Lerformances 


Summer 1948 


"Mr. Leide elicited fine sounds from the orchestra, his beat reflecting LEIDE SPARKS “MET” IN FINE PERFORMANCE (Headline! 
long experience as an operatic conductor and his conducting elicited By HOWELL JONES 
cheers from the audience. There was enthusiastic applause even 


NEW YORK—All of th i i 
between movements." Carter Harmon, New York Times, July 5, 1948 “ “ sparkle and glitter that last night geve 


the Metropolitan Opera House a rosy hue was not in the famed 
: é ‘ us , “Diamond Horseshoe." Part of it—a large part—shown from the 
"Mr. Leide's direction gave an impression of ability and experience— baton of a man of music from Atlanta. 

and yeve @ well balanced accompaniment to the soloist Mischa He was Enrico Leide, and he was making his first appearance in the 
Elman. Francis Perkins, New York Herald Tribune, July 5, 1948 role of conductor at the venerable old Broadway showplace. 


Enthusiastic applause was showered upon his performance; its 
brilliance compared favorably with the Met's great standard. 


Maestro Leide, conducting the same orchestra with which he made 


"Mr. Leide had the situation well in hand making an especially effec- his New York debut last Summer in Lewisohn Stadium, was ably 


: : 5 a assisted by the singing artistry of Wagnerian Soprano Marjorie 
tive showing in the three Wagner numbers which opened the Lawrence, Tenor Giuseppe Di Stefano and Baritone Salvatore 


program." John Briggs, New York Post, July 29, 1948 Baccaloni. All of them gave memorable performances. 
—_—_—— lt may be said to Liede's everlasting credit, he picked a show of 
F , : shows for his debut. The maestro and more than a million dollars’ 
la Traviata—Mosque Theatre, Newark, N. J. (Starring Dorothy 4 a7 : 
. . “anarige worth of musical talent gave his listeners something to cheer about— 
Kirsten and Ferruccio Tagliavini). and to talk about long after it was done. .. . 
"The direction of Enrico Leide was of such consummate artistry as to Leide conducted the premier performance of four new works by 
tast a spell of fascination over a capacity audience of nearly 4,000." American composers, three of whom are native New Yorkers. All of 
Newark Star Ledger them scored with the audience. Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 7, 1949 


IN ITALY 


"We were impressed by the driving force of Leide's climaxes as well "Entire performance directed with energy and precision by Maestro 


asthe delicacies and nuances of his pianissimos." Roma, Naples, Italy Leide—a learned baton over a most difficult score.” 
Corriere, Florence, Italy 


"Maestro Leide's style is profound with Italian classicism and yet his "The score of Otello starring Ramon Vinay, was revealed as one con- | 
itriousness is relieved by a light dash and verve." tinuous page of intense lyricism—a blending of stupendous effects." 
Il Mattino, Naples, Italy Lavoro, Genoa, Italy 


aaeeel 


"Deeply impressive performance of the Oveture to Wagner's Rienzi." 
J. S$. Harrison, Herald Tribune, July 29, 1948 
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“Proved himself a master” 
N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 





ENGAGED TO HOLD MASTER CLASSES IN JUNE 1949 AT 
The University of North Carolina (GREENSBORO) 
AND AT 
The Juilliard Summer School in suty 1949 
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NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, FEBRUARY 24th, 1949 \ 


Geraldine | 
COOKE 


SOPRANO 
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"A singer of real loveliness and of real charm." 
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Trederic 


BALAZS 


Thrice Acclaimed 


AS COMPOSER 


Sym phony performance by Rochester Philharmonic. | 
Quartet performed by Budapest String Quartet. 


AS CONDUCTOR 


Conductor, Wichita Falls Symphony Orchestra. 
and 


as annouced on a recent Coca Cola Broadcast, a | 


SENSATIONAL 
VIOLINIST 


» Critics’ comments, Town Hall, Sept. 1948 


>) NEW YORK TIMES 


HEADLINES 


| “BALAZS SUPERB AS VIOLINIST” - - ~- Portland [Me.) Times 
| “BALAZS PLAYS BRILLIANT CONCERT” - Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin 
| “VIOLINIST GIVES BRILLIANT CONCERT” - - — Atlanta Journal 
“BALAZS RECITAL RECEIVED WITH PRAISE” 

- his C i 
“VIOLINIST WINS HIGH PRAISE” =e. Beaumont Jeereat 


“BALAZS RECEIVES OVATION” - - . Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 


Regional Booking Bureau 


ALKAHEST CELEBRITY BUREAU DIXIE BUREAU 
1221 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., 601 Wilson Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia Dallas, Texas 
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. Professor of sound finger-and-bow tech- 
nique, good intonation and a sense of con- || 
tinuity. . . . The singing melodies of Brahms | 
were deeply felt. . .. One was the most satis- || 
fied by Mr. Balazs’ rendition of the techni- |) 
cally difficult passages, which he encompassed 
impeccably . . .” 


NEW YORK SUN 


. Conveyed the message of Brahms with 
sincerity and dignity. The performance was 
masculine, with none of the annoying over- } 
vibrato that often cheapens the music. The | 
first movement especially had cohesion and 
a dignified arc to the melodic line, with 
phrases that fell into place and subsidiary 
passages that assumed their proper perspec- |i 
tive in the musical scheme." | 


NEW YORK POST 
. . » Mr. Balazs is a proficient technician; one 
shudders to think of the amount of toil that | 
he has expended in achieving his present level | 
of expertness .. ." | 








NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG 


Balazs revealed himself as a player of | 
sound technical sureness, an expert player 
with much routine and individuality of inter- 
pretation .. ." 
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| ROBERT 


WHITNEY 


PIANIST 


Robert Whitney displayed skill and technique 
and a particular feeling for classics. His playing 
of his own Waltz in F Minor was enthusiastically 


receved. Muncie Morning Star, Muncie, Ind. 


Mr. Whitney played brilliantly and with feeling, 
displaying masterful technique. 


Lock Haven Exp-zess, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Robert Whitney, at the piano, showed marked 
talent and technique. His rendition of La Cam- 
panella was exquisite. Maurice Ravel's Toccata, 
a most difficult number, was a favorite with the 
audience. Wilson Daily Times, Wilson, N. C. 


Robert Whitney, an artist of outstanding 

achievement, presented two solo groups on the 

| program which called forth instant and apprecia- 
‘iid tive response from the audience. His brilliant 
| technique was admirably displayed in the Liszt 
arrangement ‘of La Campanella and Ravel's 
| Toccata, and the Clair de Lune showed an ex- 


quisite mastery of tone. 
The Index-Journal, Greenwood, S. C. 





| 
| 


—$—<————————————————————————— 





"IMPRESSIVE." 


Alvin Swiggert, 
Nashville Tennessean 
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f : | | DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

Lal | Miss Hubbard recently sang num- 
bers from the Gershwin Opera at 
Lewisohn Stadium, N. Y., and im- 
pressed music critics with her voice 
and personality. New York Daily News 


Miss Hubbard sang the tragic “My 
Man's Gone Now," with grief 


stricken eloquence. 
Ruth Ann Hamilton, Indiana University 
Daily Student 


Louise Mace, Springfield Daily Republican 





| "Memorable Singing." 
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John 
HAUSSERMANN 


COMPOSER OF 
CONCERTO FOR VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


RONDE CARNAVALESQUE—Enrico Leide, conducting 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, Metro- 
politan Opera House—New York Premiere—Feb. 6, 1949. 


THIRD SYMPHONY—Thor Johnson, conducting Cincin- 


nati Symphony Orchestra—World Premier—April |, 
2, 1949. 
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RUSSELL 


ABBOTT 


BASS-BARITONE 


Recent Cleveland Appearances Include 


THE CLEVELAND PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE ORPHEUS MALE CHORUS 


ORCHESTRA 


ORATORIO 

















of New York 


Presents 


HUMPERDINCK’S 


“HANSEL 
and GRETEL”’ 


Repertory also includes: 


THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 


LA SERVA PADRONA 
THE MEDIUM (when released) 


February, 1949 


Comments from 


The Press 


"The young singers were quite re- 
spectful to Humperdinck's music. 
Miss Partridge as Gretel shows 
especial gifts for the lyric stage." 
New York World-Telegram 


"Not only are children fascinated, 
but the most discriminating listeners 
are enthusiastic." 

Eloise Jordan, Lewiston {Me.) Journal 


The Sponsors 
"The Matinee Opera gave Amherst 
(Mass.) a great treat. Countless 


people have told me so." 
Chairman for Junior Drama Club-Sponsors 


"We hope to, have the Matinee 
Opera again; an unqualified success 
in every. way. 
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Chairman P.J,A, White Plains. N.Y. | 
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Carolyn 


BLAKESLEEL 


Soprano 


THE AMERICAN CONCERT DUO 


"The Blakeslee's youthful freshness of voice, their excellent 
enunciation and musical understanding, and their unaffected 
manner make their singing a constant delight." 

(Review in the La Jolla (Cal.) LIGHT, Aug. 26, 1948, after 


an appearance wtih Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff and the La Jolla Musi- 
cal Arts Society Orchestra.) 


CONCERT 


Earle 


Tenor 


RADIO FESTIVAL 


Chicago Representative: HARRY CULBERTSON, 
5501-A South Everett Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Ekie Jo HANSEN 


Soprano 
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TIMES: 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Nina DUNKEL 


Harpist 


NEW YORK 


"Skillful performer ... [ 

excellent sense of style |} ) 
. « mistress of a wide 

dynamic range." 


NEWS: 


“COMMAND OF & 
HER INSTRUMENT 

. her interpreta- 
tions gave evidence 
of splendid musician- 
ship. Miss Dunkel is a 
highly gifted artist." 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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“THE GREATEST WHITE BLUES PIANIST ALIVE” a Arte 7. 


HODES) 


(DECCA RECORDS) 

























Because swing is only some fifty | 
years old, many of its great play- 
ers—those who are today adding 
to the tradition of America's real 
musical idiom — are now at the 
height of their musical power. 
Chief among these is Art Hodes, 
considered by all collectors and 
critics of hot jazz to be the ''great- 
est white blues pianist alive." | 
Every time-he sits at the piano to i 
play he has something to say and i 
says it in a stirring manner. \ 
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"Pleasant because of insight and sincerity." sins JA ME S| | 


OLGA PAUL MONTGOMERY | 






























TENOR | 
MEZZO- | 
CONTRALTO | Re. engaged | 
| 
. \ wome- MESSIAH , 
AM: 
FESTIVAL 


"Well - grounded in 
technical essentials, LINDSBORG, 
good breath control, KANSAS 

delivered the music 
with a sense of its 
expressive possibili- 











eae aaa "Give three cheers | 
and one cheer more 

Rage oaal for Montgomery.” 

"Well - developed mais 

musical instinct .. . Washington 

secure rhythm, de- Post 

pendable intonation, | 

ability to turn | 





phrases like a violin- "Blithe possessor of 
ist . . . sensitive to a charming tenor 
the changing moods ule” 

of a recital program Phila. Daily 
. .. sang with real News 
distinction." 
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| KREMER 
NEUMANN 


PIANIST 


New York Herald Tribune 


"Mr. Neumann has conquered to 
a considerable degree many of 
the hardest technical problems of 
his instrument. He has a natural 


musicality." 
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EKEMMER Concert Management Willard Matthews | 


B 6 0 ¢ kh R For detailed information of below list of 


artists see announcements featured in this 











| TENOR section. 
| 
| © 
| PHILADELPHIA 
| TRIBUNE CONDUCTOR 
Enrico Leide 
| SOPRANOS PIANISTS 
"Emmer Booker, Geraldine Cooke Alton Jones 
: Elsie Jo Hansen Kremer Neumann 
well - known tenor Alma Hubbard Robert Whitney 
. ° » ° 
soloist, literally tenn cnutnnsin a TENORS 
‘took the roof off' Olga Paul 4 James Montgomery 
J 
as he sang before Viouintst HARPIST 
Frederic Balazs Nina Dunkel 
fifteen thousand ~ + e 
: Se BASS BARITONE COMPOSER 
at Philadelphia Russell Abbott John Haussermann 


Convention Hall." © SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


Earl and Carolyn Blakeslee — Tenor, Soprano 
"The American Concert Duo" 


Matinee Opera Group 
RADTO Art Hodes, "Popular" Pianist 
CONCERTS 2 h : 
RECITALS Particulars of other artists under 
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(Continued from page 21) 
Sandomierz, as it appears in most 
maps and reference books, is a small 
town in Poland, rich in architec- 
tural monuments and historical as- 
sociations. Hartmann, whose wife 
was Polish, spent a month there in 
1868, painting many pictures, 
among them the two Jews of Mous- 
sorgsky’s well known movement. 
The Polish act of Boris Godounov 
takes place in Sandomir, and the 
fact that Hartmann knew the town 
may have had something to do with 
his entreating Moussorgsky to com- 
plete that act. Of all Hartmann’s 
Sandomir pictures, only one seems 
to survive. It is listed in the cata- 
logue as “Jewish merchant woman, 
her back to the spectators.” 

Ballet of the Chickens in their 
Shells. “A little picture by Hart- 
mann for the setting of a pictur- 
esque scene in the ballet Trilbi.” 
Hartmann did seventeen sketches 
for this ballet, of which four sur- 
vive, and of which one is the source 
of this movement by Moussorgsky. 
This is described in the catalogue 
as “Canary-chicks, enclosed in eggs 
as in suits of armor. Instead of a 
head-dress, canary heads, put on 
like helmets, down to the neck.” 

Trilbi was a full length ballet 
performed for the first time at the 
Bolshoi Theater in St. Petersburg 
in 1871. The choreography was by 
the famous Marius Petipa, the set- 
tings and costumes by Hartmann, 
the music by Julius Gerber (1831- 
83), a Russian conductor, violinist, 
and composer of some celebrity in 
his time. The star was a German 
ballerina named Adele Grantzow, 
for whose benefit the first perform- 
ance was given. The plot was not 
taken from the Trilby of George 
du Maurier, which did not appear 
until 1895; but from Trilby, or the 
Elf of Argyle, a short story by a 
well known French author, Charles 
Nodier, which had been published 
in 1822. The background of the 
ballet plot is summarized by Pierre 
Tugal, editor of the Archives Inter- 
nationales de la Danse. 

“According to a legend, every 
mountain chalet in Switzerland is 
under the protection of a spirit. 


A presentation jug designed by Hartmann, 
showing his love for picturesque detail 
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Hartmann and Moussorgsky 


This spirit must watch over the 
family and assure its well being. 
Each of these spirits has a mate, 
who lives with him in the chimney. 
They are required to love each 
other eternally. In case of infidelity, 
the spirits lose their eternal life and 
die.” The plot, then, apparently 
has to do with the tragic situation 
that develops when Trilby, spirit of 
the hearth, falls in love with the 
mistress of the house he is supposed 
to guard. 

It should be added that Nodier’s 
Trilby was the basis also of one ot 
the most famous ballets in history. 
Taglioni’s La Sylphide, first pro- 
duced in 1832. But the story of 
Trilby only vaguely resembles that 
of La Sylphide, which also takes 
extreme liberties with Nodier’s tale. 

Samuel Goldenberg and Schmu- 
yle. There are some curious incon- 
sistencies concerning this Yiddish 
title. Moussorgsky’s biographers 
(among them Calvocoressi, Mon- 
tagu-Nathan, Riesemann, and Mary 
Tibaldi-Chiesa) all give it, claim- 
ing that it comes from the Stassoff 
program notes as published in the 
first edition. It does not appear, 
however, in the complete authori- 
tative edition of Moussorgsky’s 
works, edited by Paul Lamm and 
printed in 1931. (State Music Edi- 
tion, Moscow, and Universal Edi- 
tion.) Lamm likewise quotes what 
he claims are the Stassoff program 
notes from the first edition, and, 
while his text is in all other respects 
identical with that given by the 
biographers, in this instance he 
quotes no title from Stassoff but 
merely a description—“two Polish 
Jews, one rich, the other poor.” 
Lamm worked from Moussorgsky’s 
original manuscript, and above the 
music at this point he indicates that 
the composer gave this movement, 
and this movement alone, no title; 
he therefore repeats “two Polish 
Jews,” etc., in parenthesis, and iets 
it go at that. Nowhere in Lamm 
does one find the phrase “Samuel 
Goldenberg und Schmuyle,” nor is 
the title justified by anything in the 
Hartmann catalogue. 


OUSSORGSKY’S inspiration 

must unquestionably have been 
two pencil drawings listed in the 
Memorial Exhibition catalogue as 
Nos. 176 and 177. The first is de- 
scribed as “A rich Jew wearing a 
fur hat: Sandomir,” and the second 
as “A poor Sandomir Jew.” Both, ac- 
cording to the catalogue, were the 
property of Moussorgsky himself,and 
they are the only pictures the own- 
ership of which is ascribed to him. 
But they have disappeared, and the 
Moussorgsky archives do not now 
contain them. However, two water- 
colors of Jews, one poor and the 
other at least not obviously poverty- 
stricken, have survived. Neither is 
mentioned in the catalogue. I sus- 
pect, from the letter of Mme. Ko- 
marova quoted below, that Hart- 
mann did another single drawing of 
two Jews, entitled Samuel Golden- 
berg und Schmuyle, and that Stas- 


soff later confused this with the pic-. 


tures owned by Moussorgsky. 
Limoges, the Market Place. 
“Frenchwomen furiously disputing 
in the market place. The catalogue 
lists nearly seventy-five drawings 
and paintings made by Hartmann 


at Limoges, but none of the market 
place or of women in the market 
place is included. 

On a margin of the original man- 
uscript, Moussorgsky made two at- 
tempts to capture in prose the con- 
versation of the Limoges market 
women, both of which evidently 
were scratched out with ink by the 
composer, and therefore escaped 
the eagle eye of Calvocoressi, who 
was the first to publish Moussorg- 
sky’s marginal note for Con Mor- 
tuis in Lingua Mortua. Lamm, 
however, was able to decipher the 
notations on “Limoges, the Market 
Place.”” They are published in his 
edition, and are given here from 
that source, probably for the first 
time in English. 

The first notation reads: “ ‘Great 
news! Monsieur de Panta-Panta- 
léon has just recovered his cow, 
The Fugitive.’ ‘Yes, ma’am, that 
was yesterday.’ ‘No, ma’am, that 
was day betore yesterday.’ ‘Oh, 
yes, ma’am, the beast roamed all 
over the neighborhood.’ ‘Oh, no, 
ma’am, the beast never got loose at 
all,’” 

Dissatisfied with this, Moussorg- 
sky made a second attempt: “Great 
news! Monsieur de Puissangeout 
has just recovered his cow, The 
Fugitive. But the good gossips of 
Limoges are not totally agreed 
about this because Mme. de Rem- 
boursac has just acquired a beau- 
tiful new set of false teeth whereas 
Monsieur de Panta - Pantaléon’s 
nose, which is in his way, remains 
always the color of a peony.” 

Catacombae. “Hartmann’s pic- 
ture represented the artist himself 
looking at the catacombs in Paris 
by the light of a lantern.” The 
catalogue gives a little more precise 
information: “Interior of Paris cat- 
acombs with figures of Hartmann, 
the architect Kenel, and the guide 
holding a lamp.” 

Con Mortuis in Lingua Mortua. 
This is really an extremely sad re- 
statement of the Promenade theme. 
Moussorgsky’s marginal note, as 
translated by Calvocoressi, is: “The 
creative spirit of the departed Hart- 
mann leads me towards the skulls 
and addresses them—a pale light 
radiates from the interior of the 
skulls.” 

The Hut on Fowl’s Legs. “Hart- 
mann’s drawing represented a clock 
in the form of Baba Yaga’s hut on 





‘a 


One of Hartmann's sketches for a. pro- 
duction of Glinka's Russlan and Ludmilla 





A ballet costume for Trilbi, source of 
Ballet of the Chickens in Their Shells 


iowl’s legs. Moussorgsky has added 
the ride of Baba Yaga in her mor- 
tar.” This is described in the cata- 
logue as “Baba Yaga’s hut on fowl’s 
legs. Clock, Russian style of the 
14th century. Bronze and enamel.” 
The carved gables, cock motives, 
and elaborate ornamentation after 
textile and rope patterns, are all 
highly typical of Hartmann’s archi- 
tectural style. 

The Great Gate of Kiev. “Hart 
mann’s drawing represented his 
project for a gate in the city of 
Kiev in the massive old Russian 
style, with a cupola in the form oi 
a Slavonic helmet. Six views and 
plans of the gate are mentioned in 
the catalogue, of which ours is ap 
parently the one identified as fol- 
lows: “Stone city-gates for Kiev, 
Russian style, with a small church 
inside; the city council had planned 
to build these in 1869, in place of 
the wooden gates, to commemorate 
the event of April 4, 1866. The 
archway rests on granite pillars, 
three-quarters sunk in the ground. 
Its head is decorated with a huge 
headpiece of Russian carved de- 
signs, with the Russian state eagle 
above the peak. To the right is a 
belfry in three stories with a cupola 
in the shape of a Slav helmet. The 
project was never carried out.” 
The inscription on the arch of the 
gateway is in Old Slavonic and 
says: “Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 


[X writing to Arkady Kerzin o1 
Moscow, one of the Moussorgsky ’s 
earlier biographers, Stassoff gives 
some information regarding the 
tempos of the Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition that might be useful to 
present-day pianists and conductors. 
This letter, given in an article by 
Montagu-Nathan, was written in 
1903, and states that these metro- 
nome markings were fixed by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, who recalled how 
the suite was played by Moussorg- 
sky himself. These tempos are as 
follows, the unit, unless specified, 
being the quarter-note : 
Promenade, 104 in all four ap- 
pearances. Gnomus, principal theme, 
120. Il Vecchio Castello, dotted 
quarter, 56. Tuilleries, 144. Bydlo, 
88. Ballet of the Chicks, 88. Samuel 
Goldenberg und Schmuyle, 48. Mar 
ket Place at Limoges, 120. Cata- 
combae, 57. Great Gate of Kiev, 84. 





Reprinted, by permission, from “The Musi- 
cal Quarterly,” copyright, 1939, by G. 
Schirmer, Inc 
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ETHEL 


sIfenbein 


PIANIST 


“Well on her way toward becoming an artist of importance.” 


—Noel Straus, New York Times 


“She dispayed a poetic feeling and a rare musical discern- 
ment . . . an unerring sense of style combined with a devel- 
oped imagination.” —Harriett Johnson, New York Post 


“Her playing had warmth, as well as musical precision 


“Ethel Elfenbein showed the poise and musical taste of 
and design.” |—Robert Bagar, New York World-Telegram 


an experienced virtuoso. The firmness of her touch was 


é Fgh? perhaps the most surprising element of her playing. 
“There were sound musical qualities in the playing of Without pounding the piano to bits, she nonetheless ran 
Ethel Elfenbein. . . She certainly is a well developed the gamut of dynamics. In the second half of the program 
Miss Elfenbein showed a versatility of style that indicates 
a great future for her in many directions.” 

—Boston Herald 


musician. . . . She seems well equipped technically, but 
even more fortunate in her musical sensibilities.” 


—Boston Daily Globe 
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“ROBERT 


BRINK 


is a talent with potentialities, which make me look forward 
to his next recital with particular interest.” 








—New York Post 


“Mr. Brink’s playing was serious, musical and refined.” 


—New York Times 


“A player of substantial musical and technical attainments.” 


—New York Herald Tribune 


“A highly polished performer. He produces a mellow, liquid tone 
of ingratiating quality—warm, vibrant and soothing.” 


—Boston Daily Globe 


“Robert Brink possesses an excellent violin from which he extracts 
a tone of mellow sweetness and notes of gratifyingly accurate in- 


tonation.” —Baltimore Sun 


“He at once evidenced a compelling maturity of style, warmth of 
tone and well grounded technique.” —Portland Press Herald 
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JOSEPH 


COLE 


Baritone 








He will become one 
of America’s great 





a, Negro artists 


—Eugene Stinson 
Chicago Daily News 





NEGRO BARITONE HEADED FOR STARDOM (headline) 


—Charles Buckley 
Chicago Herald-American 


| AN EVENING FILLED WITH SUPERB SINGING 
—Detroit Daily Times 


A VOICE THAT PROVOKES HEART THROBS 
—Atlanta Daily World 


A BEDROCK SINGER WHO STUBS HIS TOE ON THE ARTIFICIAL 


—Claudia Cassidy 
Chicago Tribune 


HE IS GIFTED WITH A MUSICAL EAR WHICH GUIDES HIM IN GOOD INTONATION 
AND EFFECTIVE INTERPRETATION 


—New York Times 


MR. COLE UNDERSTANDS THE 
REFLECTION OF THE TEXT 


—Felix Borowski 
Chicago Sun 


IMPORTANCE OF MAKING VOCAL TONE A 


HE HAS THE POISE PLUS THE TECHNICAL TRAINING WHICH PLACES HIM 


AMONG THE BEST ARTISTS OF THE CONCERT STAGE TODAY 
—Daily Flint Journal 





—Now Booking for Season 1949-50 
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Concord, New Hampshire 
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Greenhaus 


The two Larrys: the baritone and 
Lawrence Evans, his friend and 
manager for most of his career 


(Continued from page 34) 

for American audiences, though he 
realizes that some operas are more 
difficult to translate successfully 
than others. The simultaneous un- 
derstanding of words and music 
produces an impact upon the audi- 
ence, he feels, which no foreign 
language can provide, no matter 
how thoroughly the listener may 
have studied the libretto. German 
lieder and Russian and French 
songs he also prefers in English 
translation, for he loves to be sure 
that the audience gets the point of 
the words, and is not deprived of 
fifty per cent of the meaning. Ob- 
jections to opera and songs in 
English, he believes, come from 
“the resistance of stuffed shirts who 
want to keep music exclusive,” the 
rebellion of some people against the 
strangeness of a familiar language 
when they are used to an obscure 
one, and the embarrassment of self- 
conscious Puritans at hearing highly 
passionate expressions made ines- 
capably clear. “Passion is permis- 
sible in a foreign language,’ he 
says, “but we are afraid of being 
confronted squarely with the high, 
intense seriousness of dramatico- 
musical utterances that lay the emo- 
tions bare.” 


R. TIBBETT’S belief in the 

English language and his skill 
in projecting it led, a few years after 
The King’s Henchman, toa new and 
epochmaking phase of his career. In 
1929, talking pictures burst upon 
the astonished public with Al Jol- 
son’s The Jazz Singer. Impressed 
by the response of the motion pic- 
ture audience to music the studios 
began to vie with each other in pro- 
ducing musical pictures. For the 
most part, popular singers and Tin 
Pan Alley music were exploited. 
But Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer thought 
that the mass public was ready to 
accept a more important kind of 
singer, and a better grade of music. 
Impressed with Mr. Tibbett’s direct- 
ness and lack of affectation, it put 
the baritone under contract to make 
The Rogue Song, the first full- 
length sound picture employing an 
operatic singer. 

To the amazement of other, more 
skeptical, producers, The Rogue 
Song was an immense success, and 
Lawrence Tibbett became a movie 
name to conjure with. Louis B. 
Mayer sought to persuade him to 
give up opera altogether, and to de- 
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Lawrence Tibbett: American Pioneer 


vote his whole energy to the new 
medium. Mr. Tibbett refused, for 
by now he felt that opera was the 
center and core of his career—as it 
continues to be to this day. In three 
successive summers, from 1930 to 
1932, he made four other pictures, 
one of which, The New Moon, in- 
troduced Grace Moore to the screen 
audience. 


g Bema the bottom dropped out of 
the musical movies with a thud, 
and stayed dropped out until Nel- 
son Eddy and Jeanette MacDonald 
engendered a revival of enthusiasm. 
Mr. Tibbett returned to Hollywood 
to make three more pictures, with 
Darryl Zanuck this time. One of 
these, Metropolitan, ventured to 
present three operatic arias — the 
Toreador Song from Carmen, the 
Prologue to Pagliacci, and Largo al 
factotum, from The Barber of Se- 
ville. The balance was evened by 
the inclusion of On the Road to 
Mandalay and The Glory Road. 

While Mr. Tibbett’s Hollywood 
career was spread over a period of 
only about five years, the popular 
result of it was permanent. Before 
going into pictures he had become 
a prosperous recitalist, in the peri- 
ods of the year when the Metropoli- 
tan did not require his services. By 
1928, his concert fee had reached 
$1,200 or more, and he had nearly 
paid off the debts he had run up in 
order to support himself and his 
family in the style of a first-rank 
operatic artist when the Metropoli- 
tan was still paying him from $75 
to $100 a week. His original con- 
tract ran for five years, and it was 
not until 1928 that he was able to 
ask for a larger amount from the 
Metropolitan. 

But after the national circulation 
of The Rogue Song, Mr. Tibbett 
was in immense demand as a reci- 
talist everywhere, and he also re- 
ceived lucrative radio contracts. 
His recital tours blanketed the coun- 
try. Not only was he the first 
American singer to become known 
in every remote hamlet of the 
nation; he was the first low-voiced 
singer ever to sing to the consistent 
sellout audiences that had formerly 


reserved their allegiance for color- 
atura sopranos like Amelita Galli- 
Curci and tenors like John McCor- 
mack and Enrico Caruso. 

For his huge popular audience, 
Mr. Tibbett reiused to make dam- 
aging concessions of taste. His 
programs consisted of fine, or at 
least reputable, music; though the 
audience expected to hear some of 
the light music from his films, he 
usually saved these pieces for en- 
cores. Because he had long ago 
learned to sing to the audience and 
not at it, he was able to persuade 
people to listen to almost anything 
he chose to sing. 


BOUT three-quarters of his 

German lieder he sang in Eng- 
lish. This was a daring departure 
from tradition in those days, but he 
argued that the gain was greater 
than the loss, since the primary 
purpose of all singing is “the com- 
munication of living experience.” 
“The basic reason for the art is 
subverted when people do not un- 
derstand,” he says. “The purpose 
of the music of a song is to heighten 
the reaction to the emotional, rhyth- 
mic, and euphonic qualities of the 
words, and, above all else, to 
heighten their significance.” 

Having conquered the United 
States, Mr. Tibbett set forth in the 
spring of 1937 as an ambassador of 
American art to other parts of the 
world. He succeeded in breaking 
down the indifference and doubts oi 
foreign audiences, and contributed 
in large measure to the recognition 
across the various oceans that 
American artists are to be granted 
equal footing with those from Euro- 
pean backgrounds. 

Visiting England in May, 1937, 
he sang at Covent Garden in Tosca, 
Aida, and Otello. As a part of the 
celebration of the coronation of 
King George VI, a new opera by 
Eugene Goossens, Don Juan de 
Mafiara, was staged, and Mr. Tib- 
bett was invited to create the title 
role. He sang the part three times, 
and also gave a recitaf at Queens 
Hall before departing for the con- 
tinent. 


In Scandinavia Russia he 


and 





Greenhaus 


With Lucrezia Bori, former Metropolitan soprano, and Earle R. Lewis, 
assistant manager of the Metropolitan, at a reception after his first 
performance at the opera this season, in the title role of Rigoletto 


also sang in concert, and he ap- 
peared as Rigoletto and Scarpia at 
the Stockholm Opera. He stopped 
off for opera and concerts in four 
other capitals (Otello and Rigoletto 
in Paris and Vienna; Rigoletto in 
Prague and Budapest), and for a 
concert in Bucharest, before return- 
ing to Britain in the fall of 1937 
for a tour of the provinces, Scot- 
land, and Wales. 

After a full winter season in the 
United States, he moved off in an 
opposite direction in the summer ot 
1938, to Australia, where he gave 
thirteen recitals in Sydney, eleven 
in Melbourne, and three in Brisbane. 

During the war he did not go 
abroad, but in 1945 he was again 
heard in Europe—in Italy, Austria, 
and Germany. In 1947 he toured 
South Africa, singing several per 
formances of Rigoletto in Johannes 
burg, and making a total of twenty 
four appearances on that continent 

Now, in his twenty-sixth season 
at the Metropolitan and his thirty- 
fifth as a professional singer, Mr 
Tibbett is beginning to leave him 
self more leeway between engage 
ments. He divides his leisure time 
between his Connecticut farm and 
his New Yerk apartment. But he 
is neither an avid gentleman farme 
in the country nor a social butterfly 
in the city. He is still working at 
his music and working at his voice 


6¢7 AM not ‘the old Lawrence Tib 

bett’,” he explains. “I am a 
new Tibbett, looking for a new ap- 
proach to my art, a new way of ex- 
pressing myself. We change com- 
pletely every seven years. I could 
not be ‘the old Tibbett’ if I wanted 
to be. There is no greater tragedy 
than to become enamored of the 
basis on which one’s first reputation 
was made. 

“In my earlier days, my youth 
gave me the qualities of vitality and 
abandon. It also led me, increas- 
ingly, to disregard the need for 
technique. For a long time, when I 
was most hectically busy, I left 
vocal study alone. Then one day 
when I needed to sing a certain 
note, I could not sing it right. I 
had neglected to keep my vocal in- 
strument in shape by practicing 


every day, as an instrumentalist 
does. 
“Now I feel that there isn't 


enough time left in my life to learn 
all there is to know about singing, 
even working like hell. It was not 
until I experienced vocal and physi- 
cal difficulties that I came to de- 
velop a renewed interest in tech- 
nique; now I am working like a 
fiend every day, and I intend to be 
in there pitching for some time to 
come. 


“I am entering upon a more con- 
templative, more classical phase of 
my career. I am learning to be the 
new Tibbett, to be true to myself, 
to my art, and to my audience. 

“One of my happiest moments in 
recent years came a few weeks ago, 
after a performance of Rigoletto, 
when Arthur Judson came _ back- 
stage to see me. ‘Larry, I never 
heard you sing as well as tonight,’ 


he said. ‘What are you doing that 
makes this possible?’ ‘Working,’ I 
replied.” 
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“» natural voice of much beauty — soft, lush, rich, full and powerful.” — New York Times 








“Galli-Campi Carnegie Hit.” — New York Daily News 
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How America’s Musie Crities 


(Continued from page 23) 


News has one critic for music and 
drama. One staff critic devotes 
himself entirely to music for the 
Indianapolis News. The Indian- 
apolis Star has three staff members 
who cover music and drama. The 
Jersey Journal, of Jersey City, has 
one part-time critic. The Newark 
News has two staff reviewers shar- 
ing music and drama. Maurice 
Bland, theater editor of the New- 
ark Star-Ledger, is also the music 
editor. 


N Kansas City, one full-time 

music editor writes for the Star, 
with occasional asistance. On the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Dwight 
Anderson, dean of the school of 
music of the University of Louis- 
ville, serves as music editor from 
mid-September to June; his assist- 
ant is also a university music teach- 
er. For the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, Ben S. Parker, amusements 
editor, covers a field including 
music, drama, movies and operas— 
“both horse and Metropolitan.” 
“However,” he adds, “chief: inter- 
est is music.” 

For the Minneapolis Star, John 
K. Sherman covers the arts field— 
music, art, books, drama and ballet 
—with two other staff members 
covering music and theaters as a 
part-time occupation. Besides re- 
viewing all professional concerts, 
the paper runs frequent news and 
feature stories about music and mu- 
sicians. The music and drama 
critic of the Minneapolis Tribune 
also works on the editorial page. 
In Minnesota’s other Twin City, 
St. Paul, John S. Harvey attends 
to music, art and drama, “plus va- 
rious odds and ends,” for the Pio- 
neer Press, with an outside assist- 
ant. 

On the New Orleans States, one 
staff member covers music, art and 
general assignments. In Oakland, 
Calif., the Tribune has a full time 
music editor, Clifford Gessler, 
whose wife contributes occasional 
reviews. In Toledo, the Blade has 
a reviewer for art and music, and 
the Times has a full-time music 
critic. 


ENTION of each of the re- 

ports from the more than 200 
papers in the other groups which 
kindly supplied information would 
require most of this issue of Mus1- 
CAL AMERICA, but many of the 
notes and comments call for- quota- 
tion or summarizing, illustrating, 
as they often do, not only the at- 
tention given to music by the vari- 
ous papers, but the musical inter- 
ests and activities of their com- 
munities. Oscar Smith, music edi- 
tor of the Akron Beacon Journal, 
covers the Metropolitan Opera’s 
annual week in Cleveland in addi- 
tion to all important musical events. 
Ethel Beckwith, who adds music 
coverage to her regular work as 
a feature writer for the Bridgeport 
Herald, reports that much atten- 
tion is given to all music, treating 
it as much as possivle under the 
heading of vital news. “The Her- 
all, more than any other paper I 
know,” she adds, “treats music as 
news. We hail successes, thrash the 
blunderers. What I like best, we 
get excited!” 
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“The Des Moines Register,” 
writes its part-time music critic, 
Clifford Bloom, “gives quite a bit 
of attention to music, although the 
field here is, of course, not compar- 
able to that in many other cities. 
Our population is approximately 
175,000. Twenty to thirty concerts 
per season by visiting artists will 
just about cover it.” 


HE Journal, of Flint, Mich., has 

one reviewer for music and art 
during the season; it publishes a 
page on music and art on Sundays 
from September to June, and what- 
ever stories are necessary during 
the week. On the Hartford, Conn., 
Times, which has a full-time staff 
member for music, books and art, 
some music is reviewed by the 
managing editor, Carl E. Lind- 
strom. Malcolm Miller, music and 
Grama editor of the Knoxville 
Journal, was recently president of 
that Tennessee city’s Symphony 
Society; he is also a lumber brok- 
er, impresario, and former actor. 
F. Gunby Rule, of the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel, describes his work 
as follows: 

“IT do about 80 per cent or more 
of the reviews for music, drama, 
motion pictures (we review very 
few motion pictures), and related 
arts. Also records. I do perhaps 
90 percent of music reviews, oc- 
casionally farming out a minor 
concert to one or more of our staff 
members who have demonstrated 
some interest in this work. In ad- 
dition, I: have a regular Sunday 
column devoted largely to matter 
of a promotional nature, mostly for 
music, 

“The fall-to-spring season in 
Knoxville, Maryville and Oak 
Ridge encompasses about 30 to 35 
concerts, including ten by the two 
local symphony orchestras — the 
Knoxville Symphony and the Oak 
Ridge Symphony. Knoxville, in 
addition, has two regular subscrib- 
er series of concerts, and the other 
two towns have one series each. 
Our city desk handles promotional 
advance news for the daily paper.” 


HE music editor of the Long 

Beach, Calif., Press-Telegram, 
Mary Louise Zelma, writes that she 
handles all stories, as well as fea- 
tures on outstanding musicians in 
that area and on music students, 
with at least two features a week 
and notices of concerts and other 
events. In Florida, the Miami Her- 
ald reports “full coverage on all 
important music events.” The 
Tennesseean finds Nashville music- 
minded, and adds, “We cover fair- 
ly well.” For the Morning Star, 
of Peoria, IIll., Evabeth Miller com- 


bines the functions of reporter, fea- 
ture writer, and music and drama 
reviewer. She writes, “We give 
full advance and follow coverage 
on musical events and activities 
here, usually as feature stories and 
reviews, sometimes as_ straight 
news stories. We give relatively 
as much attention to music as it 
merits locally; have a Sunday 
music page, and do all we can witn 
present space and staff.” 

The San Diego Tribune-Sun, tor 
which Bruno David Ussher writes 
on music and drama, publishes four 
columns each week on_ various 
phases of recorded music. In Spok- 
kane, Wash., the Daily Chronicle 
has a staff member dealing solely 
with music. P. F. Craig, managing 
editor of the Union and Sunday 
Republican, of Springfield, Mass., 
says, “We give considerable space 
to music, daily and Sunday—re- 
views, advance notices, comment, 
eespecially about local music, of 
which we have a great amount.” 
Mrs. Thola Tabor Schenck, of the 
Syracuse Post-Standard, notes that 
paper shortage and lack of space 
are still curtailing the amount of 
music publicity and reviewing that 
can be published, and that this well 
may be the case in various in- 
stances elsewhere. Burt McMur- 
trie, of the Tacoma Times, believes 
that his paper gives more space 


to music than any other in the 
Northwest. 
Sarah Worth, of the Tampa 


Times, writes “We have advances 
and reviews of all concerts, stories 
about business meetings of our 
Civic Music Association and 
Tampa Symphony Society, etc., and 
not too frequent features about the 
Tampa Symphony Orchestra. Oc- 
casionally we have stories on local 
talent making good or trying to 
make good.” In Tulsa, Julia 
Blakely, who covers music and 
drama and edits the woman’s page 
for the Tribune, notes that the 
treatment of music there is purely 
seasonal—with the beginning of the 
Tulsa Philharmonic, more empha- 
sis is placed on that. “I’m amused,” 
she adds, “at reader. reaction. Both 
those who agree and/or disagree 
call to (cuss) (praise)—and it all 
adds up to that you can’t please a 
soul.” Many other critics must 
have entertained similar sentiments 
from time to time. 


HE Eagle, of Wichita, Kan., 

has a part time reviewer whose 
regular field is broadcasting. Music 
reviews are also assigned to four 
reporters; two of them have had 
much formal musical education, and 
one of them has been a _ vocal 
teacher. 

On the Morning Call, of Allen- 
town, Pa., which heads Group IV 
in alphabetical order, music is han- 
dled by an editor or reporter “with 
sufficient background for the as- 
signment.” For the News-Globe, 
of Amarillo, Tex., Bette Thomp- 
son, its music editor, writes, “All 
major musical events, such as con- 
certs, have a planned publicity cam- 
paign, with a critical review and 
separate color story in the morning 
paper following the concert.” A. 
S. Gwin, of the Charleston Daily 
Mail, writes that musical events 
in the capital of West Virginia are 





Funetion 


so spaced as not to require a full- 
time critic—a regular reporter, 
iully qualified, fills the position in 
addition to his other duties. 

Considerable musical activity and 
newspaper attention to music is re- 
ported from the three neighboring 
cities of Davenport, lowa, and Mo- 
line and Rock Island, Ill, which 
share the services of the Tri-City 
Symphony Orchestra. Both Dav- 
enport and Moline have Civic 
Music Association courses and in- 
dependently booked events; Mo- 
line’s total, according to Mrs. Will 
H. Weise of the Daily Dispatch, is 
twenty big musical events during 
the winter season, with many small- 
er concerts sponsored by local col- 
leges. “The audience runs up to 
3,000, so thorough music covering 
is imperative,” writes Mrs. Weise, 
who also reviews for her paper 
concerts she attends in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

The Evansville, Ind., Press has 
“fairly adequate coverage, based 
on news value—not particularly 
‘criticism.” In Glendale, in the 
Los Angeles area, Gertrude H. 
Vaughn is both suburban editor 
and music critic for the News- 
Press; she has filled the latter po- 
sition for sixteen years, and serves 
on the boards of three major music 
organizations. ‘This paper,” she 
writes, “gives much space to local 
musical events and regular cover- 
age.” 


HE presence of a college or 

or university in a community 
often results in an important addi- 
tion to its musical activities, and 
college music faculty members 
sometimes serve as part time re- 
viewers. The Wisconsin State 
Journal, of Madison, has a music 
and theater editor; music is also 
sometimes covered by another staff 
member, and, when he is not avail- 
able, by a member of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin faculty. Carl E. 
Gehring, state editor and music 
critic of the Ann Arbor News, is 
assisted by a faculty member of 
the University of Michigan School 
of Music. 

The Daily Hampshire Gazette, 
of Northampton, Mass., reports 
that it carries more music stories 
than some other papers of compar- 
able size, owing to the location of 
Smith College and _ preparatory 
schools in Northampton, and of 
Amherst in the paper’s circulation 
area, and also owing to much in- 
terest on the part of the citizens in 
the college concert series. Music 
is handled for the Gazette by an 
associate editor, a college student 
majoring in music, and a prepara- 
tory school music director. The 
Smith College publication office 
provides faculty criticisms of minor 
college programs. 

Marta M. Morgan, of the San 
José, Calif., Evening News, covers 
musical activities at Stanford Uni- 
versity in nearby Palo Alto as well 
as those in San José and other 
neighboring townse Moscow, Idaho, 
provides more musical events than 
its population of 6,014 might seem 
to indicate, judging by the report 
of Mrs. Sarah Hutchinson of the 
Daily Idahonian, with an outstand- 
ing music department at the Uni- 

(Continued on page 306) 
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SOLOMON 


Acclaimed in N. Y. Recital 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 12, 1949 


®@ "Music, as it was projected through his fingers was 
communication of the highest order: eloquent, 
searching, warm and deeply satisfying. In the 
Chopin works the melodies floated out with grace- 
fulness and ease which came from depths of un- 

derstanding. It was Chopin to dream about." 
New York Times 





© "Solomon's recital ranked among the most memor- 
able events of its kind that have taken place in many 
seasons. An essentially and exceptionally complete 
musician." New York Herald-Tribune 


© "Solomon: one who presides over his music with 
dignity and justice. A vital, imaginative musical 
experience. There was Debussy and Chopin and 

encores for an enchanted audience." 
New York Sun 


© "A new high in the season's keyboard artistry was 
reached by the British pianist Solomon. The ova- 
tions that came Mr. Solomon's way should per- 
suade him to scale his local appearances to 
seasonal regularity. He is the kind of pianist who 
makes you forget all about technique. He begins 
where technique ends and poetry and style take 
over." New York World-Telegram 










A. Strok 


119 W. 57th St. 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Presents 






















RICHARD 


KORN 


Acclaimed as Conductor 





of the foremost symphony orchestras of 
Scandinavia, Paris, Rome, Prague and 
of many concerts in the United States, 


including Lewisohn Stadium in New York. 


® "A technically well versed, authoritative and objec- 
tive leader; the performances were commendable 

for unity, proportion and clarity of detail." 
F. D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


@ "Among the young American conductors we have 
heard during the past few years, Richard Korn is | 
one of the best, sensitive and exact, with a firm, | 
steady hand. He gave us a live and fresh interpre- 
tation of the Haydn London symphony. The inter- 
pretation of Gershwin's American in Paris was 
lively and sparkling, as it should be. He was enthusi- | 
astically applauded." Il Tempo, Rome 


® "Richard Korn directed admirably, the orchestra 
played excellently, and the near capacity audience 

applauded with great enthusiasm." 
Kurt Atterberg, Stockholmstidningen, Stockholm 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS tn tHe UNITED STATES ann CANADA 


Albany Symphony; P. O. Box 466, Albany, 
N. Y. Edgar Curtis, conductor; J. Reid Callahan, 
president. 

Albuquerque Civic Symphony; P. O. Box 603, 
Albuquerque, N. M. Kurt Frederick, conduc- 
tor; Roy E. Tnompson, president. 

Allentown, Pa.: See Lehigh Symphony. 

Altoona Civic Symphony; 914 28th Ave., Al- 
toona, Pa. Russell Gerhart, conductor; L. C. 
Moffitt, manager. 

Amarillo Philharmonic; 
Amarillo, Tex. A. Clyde 
Monte kosenwald, manager. 

Arkansas State Symphony; 118 West 4th St., 


2213 Hughes St., 
Roller, conductor ; 


Little Rock, Ark. Josef Blatt, conductor; Mrs. 
Burton J. Pickens, president. ae 
Atlanta Symphony; Municipal Auditorium, 


Atlanta, Ga. Henry Sop«in, conductor; R. A. 
Stout, manager. 

Austin Symphony; City Hall, 
Hendrick J. Buytendorp, conductor ; 
Johnson, manager. 

Bakersfield, Calif.: See Kern Philharmonic. 

Baltimore Symphony; 1112 Fidelity Bldg., 
Baltimore 1, Md. Reginald Stewart, conductor ; 
John S. Edwards, manager. 

Bangor Symphony; Symphony House, Ban- 
gor, Me. Adelbert Wells Sprague, conductor. 

Batavia Civic Orchestra; Batavia, N. Y. Jan 
P. Wolanek, conductor. 

Baton Rouge Symphony; Baton Rouge, La. 
David Forester, conductor. 

Battle Creek Symphony; 427 Capital Ave., 
S. W., Battle Creek, Mich. Roger Parkes, con- 
ductor; Raymond Gould, manager. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: See Lehigh Symphony. 

Bloomfield Symphony; 82 Broad St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. Walter Kurkewicz, conductor ; Theo- 
dore Niewiadomski, president. 

Boise Civic Symphony; Boise, Idaho. A. J. 
a. conductor. 

Boston Pops Orchestra; Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Arthur Ftedler, conductor ; George 
E. Judd, manager. 

Boston Symphony; Symphony Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor; 1949-50, 
Charles Munch, conductor; George E. Judd, 
manager. 

Bremerton Symphonic Orchestra; 1100 15th 
St., Bremerton, Wash. Gilbert N. Burns, con- 
ductor ; Mrs. Robert W. Scott, manager. 

ridgeport, Conn.: See Connecticut Sym- 
hony. 
. Buffalo Philharmonic; Kleinhans Music Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y. William Steinberg, conductor ; 
Robert E. MacIntyre, manager. 

Canton Symphony; 315 N. Market Ave., Can- 
ton, Ohio. Richard Oppenheim, conductor; Mrs. 
Edmund Sell, president. 

Casper Civic Symphony; Casper, Wyo. Blaine 
D. Coolbaugh, conductor. 

Cedar Symphony; Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Joseph H. Kitchin, conductor. 

Charleston S ony; 97 Rutledge Ave., 
Charleston, S. C. J. Albert Fracht, conductor; 
Maud Winthrop Gibbon, manager. 

Charleston Symphony; 1004 Kanawha Bilvd.. 
Charleston, W. Va. Antonio Modarelli, con- 
ductor; Helen M. Thompson, manager. 

te Symphony; 1224 E. Fifth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Lamar Stringfield, conductor; Hor- 
ace Richter, manager. 

Chattanooga Symphony; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Arthur Plettner, conductor; O. J. Carter, 


president. 

i Symphony; 220 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Guest conductors; George A. 
Kuyper, manager. 

Cincinnati Symphony; 1106 First National 
Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Thor Johnson, 
conductor; J. M. O’Kane, manager. 

Cleveland Orchestra; Severance Hall, Cleve- 
Jand 6, Ohio. George Szell, conductor; Carl J. 
Vosburgh, manager. 

} Springs Symphony; 1018 E. Wil- 
lamette, Colorado Springs, Colo. Frederick 
Boothroyd, conductor; Lucinda Shutt, mana- 


‘ger. 

‘ Columbia, S. C.: See Southern Symphony. 

‘ Columbus Philharmonic; Virginia Hotel, Co- 
umbus, O. Izler Solomon, conductor; Charles 
iRadow, manager. 
1 Concord, N. H.: 
phony. 

1 Connecticut Symphony; Klein Memorial Audi- 
torium, Bridgeport, Conn. Daniel Saidenberg, 
Lonductor. 


} Corpus Christi Symphony; 628 Naples, Corpus 


Austin, Tex. 
Tom M. 


See New Hampshire Sym- 


Christi, Tex. C. Burdette Wolfe, conductor. 
Samuel H. Frech. 


Dallas Symphony; Fair Park Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. Antal Dorati, conductor; Walter 
Hendl, conductor, 1949-50. Tom Grimes, 
manager. 


Davenport, lowa: See Tri-City Symphony. 

Dayton Phiiharmonic; North Lobby, Biltmore 
Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Paul Katz, conductor; 
Miriam Rosenthal, manager. 

Denver Symphony; 458 City and County 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Saul Caston, conductor; 
Helen Black, manager. 

Detroit Symphony; Music Hall, 350 Madison, 
Detroit, Mich. Karl Krueger, conductor; Henry 
H. Reichhold, president. 

Duluth Symphony; 704 Alworth Building, 
Duluth, Minn. Joseph Wagner, conductor; A. H. 
Miller, manager. 

Dutchess County Philharmonic; P. O. Box 
1226, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ole Windingstad, 
conductor; William Robert Wood, manager. 

Easton, Pa.: See Lehigh Symphony. 

Elizabeth Philharmonic; P. O. Box 170, Eliza- 


beth, N. J. August May, conductor; Casimir 
France, president. 
El Paso Symphony; Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 


Tex. H. Arthur Brown, conductor; 
Roderick, president. 

Erie Philharmonic; Erie, Pa. Fritz Mahler, 
conductor; Thomas P. Dunn, president. 

Evansville Philharmonic; 216° N. W. Second 
St., Evansville, Ind. George Dasch, conductor: 
W. D. Ingle, president. 

Fall River Symphony, Fall River, Mass. 
Groff, conductor ; 
ger. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra; 613% First 
Ave., N., Fargo, N. D. Sigvald Thompson, con- 
ductor; Mrs. William S. Shaw, president. 

int Symphony; Crapo and Kearsley, Flint, 


Dorrance 


Ray 
Arthur H. Hathaway, mana- 


Mich. William W. Norton, conductor; Mrs. 
Anne Klingbiel, president. 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic; 631 W. Jefferson 


St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Igor Buketoff, conductor; 
Frank Wemhoff, Jr., manager. 

Gary Civic Symphony, 919 Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Gary, Ind. Rudolph Reiners, conductor; Frances 
Monfort, manager. 

Germantown Symphony; 1835 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Arthur B. Lipkin, conductor; 
E. J. Youngjohn, president. 

Grand Rapids Symphony; 226 Scribner Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. José Echaniz, con- 
ductor; Gaylord C. Gill, manager. 

t Falls Symphony; WMCA, Great Falls, 
Mont. L. W. Upshaw, conductor; Mrs. Paul 
Freeman, president. 

Harrisburg Symphony; 310 Patriot News 
Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. George King Rauden- 
bush, conductor; George R. Naugle, manager. 

Honolulu Symphony; Honolulu, T. H. Fritz 
Hart, conductor. 

Houston Symphony; City Auditorium, Hous- 
ton, Tex. Efrem Kurtz, conductor; Tom M. 
Johnson, manager. 

Huntington Symphony, 1712 Crestmont Drive, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. Raymond A. Schoewe, 
conductor; Leonard A. Samworth, president. 

Indianapolis Symphony; Murat Theater, In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind. Fabien Sevitzky, conductor ; 
Howard Harrington, manager. 

Jackson Symphony; P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss. Theodore C. Russell, conductor; Gordon 
W. Marks, manager. 

Joliet Symphony; 103 Iowa Ave., Joliet, Il. 
Pasquale Crescenti, conductor; L. Seron, mana- 
ger. 

Johnstown Symphony; Johnstown, Pa. 
sell Gerhart, conductor. 

Kalamazoo Symphony; 113 Allen Blvd., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. Herman Felber, conductor; Mrs. 
Harry M. Snow, manager. 

Kansas City Philharmonic; 918 Scarritt Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. Hans Schwieger, conductor ; 
Richard N. Wangerin, manager. 

Kenosha Symphony; 5515 Sheridan Rd., 
Kenosha, Wis. Richard Czerwon'-y, conductor; 
Mrs. Gaenhild Holmquist Congdon, president. 

Kern Philharmonic; P. O. Box 1312. Bakers- 
field, Calif. Edovard Hurlimann, conductor; 
Mrs. Keith S. McKee, president. 

Knoxville Symphony; P. O. Box 1385, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. David Van Vactor, conductor; 
Harry Wiersema, manager. 

Lansing Symphony; Lansing Symphony Asso- 
ciation, Lansing, Mich. Romeo Tata, conductor: 
Arthur Luders, program chairman. 

Lehigh Valley Symphony; Allentown, Easton 


Rus- 


and Bethlehem, Pa. Herbert Fiss, conductor. 

Lincoln oln Symphony; 325 Stuart Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. Rudolph Fellner, conductor; Ted Butter- 
field, manager. 

Little Falls Symphony; Little Falls, N. Y. 
Leon Dussault, conductor. 

Little Rock, Ark.: See Arkansas State Sym- 
phony. 

Long Beach Philharmonic; 235 E. Third St., 
Long Beach, Calif. Robert Resta, conductor; 
Frederick A. Shaffer, president. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic; 427 W. 5th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor. 

Louisville Philharmonic; 830 S. Fourth St., 
Louisville 2, Ky. a hseiaaaataas conductor ; 
John R. Woolford, manag 

L k Symphony; he 894, Lubbock, Tex. 
William A. Harrod, conductor; Leona Gelin, 
manager. 

Madison Civic Symphony; 211 N. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. Sigfrid Prager, conductor. 

Miami: University of Miami Symphony; Coral 
Gables, Fla. Modeste Alloo, conductor; Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, manager. 

Milwaukee: See Music Under the Stars Or- 
chestra. 

Minneapolis Symphony; 110 Northrop Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis, 14, Minn. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor; 1949- 50, Antal Dorati, con- 
ductor, Arthur J. Gaines, manager. 

Moline, IlL: See Tri-City Symphony. 

Music Under the Stars Orchestra; Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Jerzy Bojanowski, conductor. 

Nashville Symphony; War Memorial Audi- 
torium, Nashville, Tenn. William Strickland, 
conductor; Walter Sharp, president. 

NBC Symphony; RCA Building, New York, 
N. Y. Arturo Toscanini, musical director. 

National Orchestral Association; 119 W. 57th 
St.. New York, N. Y. Leon Barzin, conductor; 
Barnett Byman, executive secretary. 

National Symphony; 1113 Woodward Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. Hans Kindler, conductor ; 
1949-50, Howard Mitchell, conductor; J. 
Mutch, manager. 

New Hampshire Symphony; Concord, N. H. 
Paul Bauguss, conductor. 

New Haven Symphony; P. O. Box 233, New 
Haven, Conn. Hugo Kortschak, Richard Dono- 
van, conductors; Meyer Sokoloff, manager. 

New Jersey Symphony; 16 Lackawanna Plaza. 
Orange, N. J. Samuel Antek, conductor; F. 
Stark Newberry, president. 

New O Symphony; 605 Canal St., New 
Orleans 16, La. Massimo Freccia, conductor; 
George A. Foster, manager. 

‘New York, N. Y.: See American Youth Or- 
chestra; National Orchestral Association; Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 

Norfolk Symphony; National Bank of Com- 
merce Bldg., Norfolk, Va. Edgar Schenkman, 
conductor; John Twohy II, president. 

North Adams, Mass. See Northern Berkshire 
Orchestra. 

North Carolina Symphony; P. O. Box 1111, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. Benjamin F. Swalin, con- - 


ductor; Albin Pikutis, manager. 

Northern Berkshire Orchestra; North Adams, 
Mass. Joaquin Nin-Culmell, conductor. 

Northern Kentucky Symphony; Covington, 
Ky. Fritz Bruch, conductor. 

Oakland Symphony; 48 Wildwood Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. Orley See, conductor; E. W. 
Ehrmann, president. 

Oak Park-River Forest Symphony; Oak Park, 
Ill. Gladys Welge, conductor. 

Oak Ridge Symphony; Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Waldo Kohn, conductor. 

oma Symphony; Municipal Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Victor Alessandro, con- 
ductor; George Judd, Jr., manager. 
ha Symphony; Joslyn Memorial, Omaha 
4, Neb. Richard E. Cecil 
Slocom, manager. 

Paterson Philharmonic; Paterson, N. J. Wal- 
ter Schroeder, conductor. 

Peekskill Civic Orchestra; Board of Educa- 
tion, Pee’skill, N. Y. Frank J. Konnerth, con- 
ductor; Mrs. R. H. Van Woert, executive secre- 
tary 

Philadelphia Orchestra; 1910 Girard Trust 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor ; Harl McDonald. manager. 

Philadelphia Pops; 1226 Bankers Securities 
Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Max Leon, conductor; 
Schima Kaufman, manager. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 

(Continued on page 185) 
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York; 113 West 57th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Leopold Stokowski, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductors; Arthur Judson, Bruno Zirato, mana- 
ers. 

# Phoenix Symphony; Hotel Adams, Phoenix, 
Ariz. John Barnett, musical director; Howell 

Randolph, president. 

Pittsburgh Symphony; 1305 Farmer’s Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Guest conductors. Ed- 
ward Specter, manager. 

Portland Symphony; 118 Coyle St., Portland, 
Me. Russell Ames Cook, musical director; 
Louis Rapaport, manager. 

Portland Symphony; Ainsworth Bldg., Port- 
land 4, Ore. Werner Janssen, conductor; Gor- 
don Nevius, manager. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: See Dutchess County 
Philharmonic. 

Providence, R. I.: See Rhode Island Philhar- 
monic, 

Provo, Utah: See Intermountain Symphony. 

Pueblo Civic Symphony; 2410 Greenwood, 
Pueblo, Colo. Rafaello Cavallo, conductor. 

Racine Symphony; P. O. Box 237, Racine, 
Wis. Frederick Schulte, conductor; Jules Ba- 
nucci, secretary. 

ing Symphony; 47 S. Sixth St., Reading, 
Pa. Alexander Hilsberg, conductor; Rene Irwin, 
president. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic; P. O. Box 1143, 
Providence, R. I. Francis Madeira, conductor; 
Raymond G. Williams, manager. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra; 26 Gibbs St. 
Rochester, N. Y. Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor; Arthur M. See, manager. 

Rochester Philharmonic; 26 Gibbs St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Erich Leinsdorf, conductor; Arthur 
M. See, manager. 

Rockford Civic Orchestra; 1606 Greenmount 
St., Rockford, Ill. Arthur Zack, musical direc- 
tor; Harold A. Johnson, manager. 

Rock Island, IIL: See Tri-City Symphony. 

Sacramento Philharmonic; 917 7th St., Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. George F. Barr, conductor. 

Saginaw Civic Symphony; 2 S. Warren 
Ave., Saginaw, Mich. Arthur Heyer, conductor; 
Peters Opperman. 

St. Louis Philharmonic; P. O. Box 591, St. 
Louis 1, Mo. Stanley Chapple, musical director; 
S. Carl Robinson, secretary. 

St. Louis Symphony; 1607 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. Vladimir Golschmann, conductor; 
William Zalken, executive secretary. 

St. Paul Pop Concert Orchestra; St. Paul, 
Minn. Joseph Wagner, Leo Kopp, conductors. 

San Antonio Symphony; 702 Maverick Bldg. 
San Antonio, Tex. Max Reiter, conductor; A. 
M. Walker, manager. 

San Francisco Symphony; Memorial Opera 
House, San Francisco, Calif. Pierre Monteux, 
conductor ; Howard K. Skinner, manager. 

Santa Barbara Orchestra; Santa Barbara, 
Calif. Edwin Jones, conductor. 

San Jose Symphony; San Jose, Calif. Gaston 
Usigli, conductor. 

Santa Monica Symphony; 740 19th St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. Jacques Rachmilovich, conduc- 
tor; Delphone D. Rasco, manager. 

Santa Rosa, Calif.: See Sonoma County Sym- 
phony. 

Schenectady Symphony; 140 Erie Bidg., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Anthony R. Stefan, con- 
ductor; Bernard Golub, president. 

Scranton Philharmonic; Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Scranton, Pa. Frieder Weissmann, 
conductor; Henry W. Gann, president. 

Seattle Symphony; Moore Theater, Seattle 1, 
Wash. Eugene Linden, conductor; Cecilia 
Schultz, manager. 

Sioux City Symphony; 411 Commerce Bldg., 
Sioux City, Iowa. Leo Kucinski, conductor; 
Wiley E. Mayne, president. 

Sonoma County Symphony; P. O. Box 404, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. George Thombley, conduc- 
tor. Mrs. Elzo McClusky, president. 

South Bend Symphony; 2110 Parkview PIl., 
South Bend, Ind. Edwyn Hames, conductor; 
Mrs. E. M. Morris, president. 

Southern Symphony; 13 Arcade Bldg., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Carl Bamberger, conductor; James 
Perry, manager. 

Spartanburg Symphony; Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Pedro Sanjuan, conductor; 
Peggy T. Gignilliat, manager. 

Spokane Philharmonic; 417 Peyton Bldg., 
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Spokane, Wash. Harold Paul Whelan, conduc- 
tor; Seth Richards, president. 

Springfield Civic Symphony; 307 E. McDaniel, 
Springfield, Mo. James P. Robertson, conduc- 
tor; James H. Keet, chairman. 

Springfield Symphony; 49 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass. H. Alexander Leslie, musical 
director and manager. 

Springfield Symphony; Springfield, Ohio. 
Guy Taylor, conductor; Edwin A. Juergens, 
manager. 

Stockton Symphony; Stockton, Calif., Manilo 
Silva, musical director. 

Syracuse University-Civic Symphony; Lincoln 
Auditorium, Syracuse, N. Y. André Polah, con- 
ductor. 

Tampa Symphony; Tampa, Fla. Lyman 
Wiltse, conductor. 

Terre Haute Civic and Teachers College Sym- 
phony; 302 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. Wil- 
liam H. Bryant, conductor and manager. 

Toledo Frien of Music Orchestra; 630 
Toronto St., Toledo, Ohio. Hans Lange, musical 
director; Craig Peper, president. 

Topeka Civic Orchestra; Topeka, Kan. 
Everett Fetter, conductor. 

Trenton Symphony; War Memorial Building, 
Trenton, N. J. Guglielmo Sabatini, musical 
director. 

Tri-City Symphony; 2915 Middle Rd., Daven- 
port, Iowa. Oscar Anderson, conductor; Mrs. R. 
B. von Maur, manager. 

Tucson Symphony; Tucson, Ariz. Samuel S. 
Fain, musical director. 

Tulsa Philharmonic; Tulsa, Okla. H. Arthur 
Brown, conductor; Frederick Peters, president. 

‘Utah Symphony; 125 S. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Maurice Abravanel, conductor; 
Ruth Cowan, manager. 

Utica Civic Orchestra; Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y. Edgar J. Alder- 
wic -, conductor; Carl Gruppe, president. 

Vallejo Symphony; Vallejo, Calif. Orley See, 
musical director; Alvin N. Hulse, manager. 

Vermont State Symphony; Middlebury, Vt. 
Alan Carter, conductor; S. S. Ogden, manager. 

Waco Symphony; 510 Austin Ave., Waco, 
Tex. Max Reiter, conductor; Rae Novich, man- 


ager. 

Walla Walla Symphony; Whitman College 
Conservatory, Walla Walla, Wash. Walter 
Bailey, conductor; Mrs. Frank Ludwigs, man- 
ager. 

Waterloo Symphony; Waterloo, Iowa. Otto 
Jelinek, conductor. 

Waterbury Civic Orchestra; 42 Bank St, 
Waterbury, Conn. Mario Di Cecco, conductor; 
John Freiheit, president. 

Waukegan Philharmonic; Waukegan, Ill. En- 
nio Bolognini, conductor; Dave Rubinson, 
president. 

Wilmington Symphony; Wilmington, Del. 
Harry E. Stausebach, conductor. 

Wheeling Symphony; 2227 Chapline St., 
Wheeling, W. Va. Henry Mazer, conductor; 
D. Milton Gutman, president. 

Wichita Symphony; Wichita, Kan. Orien 
Dalley, conductor; Alan Watrous, manager. 


Wichita Falls Symphony; Wichita Falls, Tex. 


-Frederick Balasz, conductor. 


York Symphony; 506 E. Philadelphia St., 
York, Pa. Louis Vyner, conductor; Roy O. 
Mclaughlin, manager. 

Youngstown Symphony; 815 Union“ National 
Bank Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio. Carmen Fico- 
celli, Michael Ficocelli, conductors; Charles P. 
Henderson, manager. 


Canadian 


Edmonton Philharmonic Society; 9978 Jasper 
Ave., Edmonton, Alta. Abe Fratkin, conductor. 

Kitchener- Waterloo Symphony; 74 St. George 
St. Kitchener, Ont. Glenn Kruspe, conductor; 
D. Petersen, manager. 

Les Concerts Symphoniques; 1476 Sherbrooke 
St., W., Montreal, P.Q. Désiré Defauw, con- 
ductor; Pierre Béique, manager. 

London Civic Symphony; Music Center, 430 
King St., London, Ont. Bruce Warmington 
Sharpe, conductor; Walter Blackburn, manager. 

Montreal: See Les Concerts Symphoniques. 

Montreal Women’s Symphony; Suite 311, Do- 
minion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. Ethel Stark, 
conductor; Madge E. Bowen, manager. 





Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec; 73 Monc- 
ton Ave., Québec, P.Q. Edwin Bélanger, con- 
ductor, Albert P. Tanguay, peonene. 


Uttawa P ; 7 Henderson Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont. Allard de Ridder, conductor; 
Robert B. Rocque, manager. 

Québec: See Orchestre Symphonique de Qué- 
yo Symphony; Regina, Saskatchewan. W. 
Knight Wilson, conductor. 

Toronto Philharmonic; 402 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Toronto, Ont. Guest conductors; Ernest John- 
5 anager. 

Decunte Memateners Massey Hall, 178 Victoria 
St., Toronto, Ont. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor; J. W. Elton, manager. : ; 

Vancouver Symphony; 632 Seymour St, 
Vancouver, B. C. Jacques Singer, conductor; 
D. A. Inman, manager. ; 

Victoria Symphony Society Orchestra; Vic- 
toria, B. C. Melvin Knudsen, conductor. — 

Winnepeg Symphony; Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Walter Kaufmann, conductor. 


SUMMER SERIES 


Bach Festival; Carmel, Calif. Sunset Audi- 
torium. Fourth week in July. Choral and in- 
strumental music by Bach and other composers. 
Gastone Usigli, conductor. Denny-Watrous Man- 
agement, Box 282, Carmel, Calif. 

Berkshire Festival; Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 
Fourteen concerts in July and August. Orches- 
tral, choral, and chamber music. Boston Sym- 
phony; soloists. Serge Koussevitzky, music di- 
rector. ’ : 

Brevard Festival: Brevard, N. C. Transylvania 
Music School grounds. Brevard Festival Sym- 
phony; soloists. James Christian Pfohl, com 
ductor. Mrs. Frank G. Carr, president. _ 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra; Buffalo, N. Y. Al- 
bright Art Gallery. Twelve summer open-air 
concerts. Jan Wolanek, conductor. Arthur 
Kowalski, manager. Sponsored by Department 
of Parks. ; 

Cental City Play Festival; Central City, Colo. 
Teller Opera House. July. Two operas alter- 
nated through three-week season. Frank St. 
Leger, musical director, Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, N. Y. 

Chautauqua Institution; Chautauqua, N. » # 
July and August. Opera; orchestral and cham- 
ber concerts. 

i ti Su r ra: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Zoo Park. Six weeks of opera. Fausto Cleva, 
artistic director. Oscar Hild, managing director. 

Esplanade Concerts; Boston, Mass. Charles 
River Esplanade. Free nightly concerts for 
three weeks in July. Arthur Fiedler, conductor. 

Grant Park S Cc rts; Chicago, II. 
Grant Park Band Shell. June to August. Free 
concerts by Grant Park Symphony, with guest 
conductors and soloists. 

Hollywood Bowl Association; Hollywood, 
Calif. July and August. Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, with soloists. Eugene Ormandy, 
music director. Karl Wecker, manager, 2301 
N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Lewisohn Stadium Concerts; New York City. 
Five concerts a week for eight weeks, June to 
August. New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
with guest conductors and soloists. 

New Orleans Pop Concerts; New Orleans, La. 
Beauregard Square. Three concerts weekly in 
June and July. Leon Godchaux, president, 828 
Canal St., New Orleans, La 

Piedmont Festival of Music and Art; Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. First week in June. Choral, 
orchestral, and operatic music. Mrs. Kenneth 
Mountcastle, president. 

Promenade Concerts; Toronto, Ont. Seven- 
teen weekly concerts, May to August. Toronto 
Philharmonic, with guest conductors and solo- 
ists. Ernest Johnson, manager. 

Ravinia Festival; Ravinia Park, Ill. Six 
weeks of orchestral concerts and one week of 
chamber music, June to August. Chicago Sym- 
phony, with guest conductors and soloists. Percy 
B. Eckhart, chairman. 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairmount Park. June to August. Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra, with guest conductors and solo- 
ists. Frederick R. Mann, manager, 1705 Chan- 
cellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Virginia Music Festival; Charlottesville, Va. 
Scott Stadium, University of Virginia. Three 
days in mid-June. Orchestral and choral music. 

Watergate Concerts; Washington, D. C. June 
to August. National Symphony, with soloists. 
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LINAIDA 


ALVERS 


Contralto 


NEW YORK: "... unusual range and 
power ... variety as well as contrast 
of color . . . ability for dramatic ex- 
pression .. . interpretative ability at 
home in songs of pronounced and 
contrasted emotion."—F.D.P., Herald- 
Tribune, Dec. 6, 1948 


. . @ voice of ample range, full- 
bodied texture and characterized by 
top notes of extraordinary power and 
brilliance . . . displayed her versa- 
tility as an interpreter . . . admirable 
fidelity to the mood of the business 
at hand.""—John Briggs, Post, Dec. 6, 
1948 


. extensive scale under fine con- 


trol... used her excellent voice with 
artistry . . . In a taxing program she 
was able to supply the requisite 


shading and color."—H.C.S., 
Dec. 6, 1948 


Sun, 


CHICAGO: "Contralto'’s Voice 
Pleases. In the deep contralto range 
her greatest vocal beauty is to be 
found." — Seymour Raven, Tribune, 
Oct. 14, 1948 


“Contralto at Her Best in Dra- 
matic Music" (headline). — Felix 
Borowsky, Sun-Times, Oct. 19, 1948 


SYRACUSE: ". .. A voice of wide 
range and excellent quality . . . sing- 
ing distinguished by both talent and 
musical understanding."—E. V. W., 
Herald-Journal, July 22, 1948 


“Zinaida Alvers Sparks Polah in 
Civic University Program (head- 
line). . Bizet's Habanera took the 
house by storm.""—Ernest J. Bowden, 
Post-Record, July 22, 1948 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH.: ".. 
dramatic and emotional interpreta- 
tions . . . great vigor, power and rich 
beauty of tone. The audience re- 
mained in their seats after the usual 
encores and waited until Miss Alvers 
acceded to their enthusiasm." 








OSIE 


HAWKINS 


Bass Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSO. 


NEW YORK TIMES: "As Amfortas, 
Mr. Hawkins displayed a voice well 
richness of timbre 
. his acting had intensity with 


used and sure... 


reserve, and an elegance of style 
that was well adapted to the regal- 
religious tone of the final scene of 
the work." 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE: 


Hawkins was outstanding . . 


"Osie 
. with a 
voice of excellent quality, Mr. Haw- 
kins sang with good style and the 
right degree of expression . . . he 
is @ young man whose career is to 
be watched." 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR: "The 
gratifying surprise was Osie Hawkins 

. here was a sure interpretation 

. the voice was clear, and easily 
managed, the diction was at all times 
understood and the total perform- 
ance was one of outstanding worth." 


ATLANTA JOURNAL: "The Atlanta 
Music Club presented Osie Hawkins, 
bass-baritone of the 
Opera Association. 


Metropolitan 
It was a gala 
occasion, with a capacity house and 
enthusiasm keyed high. He gave a 
brilliant and enjoyable concert. Mr. 
Hawkins has a highly pleasing stage 
presence which warms his audience 
to him immediately." 


ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT: 
"Osie Hawkins ... uttered the Male- 
diction with authority, dignity, and a 
passionate denunciatory eloquence." 








"To play Mozart as does 
Miss Epstein leaves no 
doubt that she stands 
practically alone as his in- 


terpreter."' 
Wash., D. C. Eve. Star 


LONNY 


EPSTEIN 


Pianist 


Scores Triumphs in 
NEW YORK 


SUN: “Lonny Epstein's life-long 
devotion to the music of Mozart 
has brought her to an appreciation 
of phraseology, a sensitivity to his 
idiom which—as in her Town Hall 
program last night—are rarely heard 
in public performances these days 
.. her inflections are always musi- 
cally conceived, rather than being 
coloristic in the virtuoso sense... .' 


TIMES: "...the more imaginative 
the music became the more finished 
was her playing.” 


POST: "...A recital of charm 
and distinction . . . teeming with 
grace... ag Tall clarity and 
airy brilliance. . 


and WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR: "The serious 


pages of Mozart's chef-d'oeuvre, 
‘Fantasia in C Minor, K.475,' and 
of its companion piece, ‘Sonata 
K-457' in the same key, which opened 
the program, allowed already to fully 
appreciate Miss Epstein's inexhaus- 
tible capacity for artistic expres- 
sion.... Her playing seemed to pos- 
sess that ordained discipline of na- 
ture, as well as its unconstrained 
freedom....Needless to say that 
the audience was not slow to ap- 
preciate the value of such a recital 
and accorded Miss Epstein an ova- 
tion after each number.” 





Concert Direction 


ANNIE 


FRIEDBERG 


Announces 
for Season 1949-1950 


PIANISTS 
Vladimir Horowitz 
Myra Hess 
Carl Friedberg 
George Chavchavadze 
Frank Mannheimer 
Vera Franceschi 
Sari Biro 


VIOLINISTS 


Inez Lauritano 
Bronislaw Gimpel 


VIOLIST 
Milton Katims 


CELLIST 


Jascha Bernstein 


FLUTIST 
Rene Le Roy 


HARPIST 
Marcel Grandjany 


ENSEMBLE 
Budapest String Quartet 


SOPRANOS 


Elisabeth Schumann 
Marguerite Kozenn 
Martha Locker 
Mary Bothwell 
Ruth Wolpert 
Teresa Stich Randall 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS & 
CONTRALTOS 


Kerstin Thorborg 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Zinaida Alvers 


TENORS 


Marvin Clark 
Walter Blazer 


BARITONES 


Alexander Sved 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Ben Cutler 
William Van Zandt 


BASS-BARITONE 
Osie Hawkins 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
Sir Adrian Boult 
Conductor B.B.C. London 


Miriam Marmein 
America's First Lady of Panto- 
mine, and two assisting dancers 
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NOW BOOKING 
Concert Direction ANNIE FRIEDBERG - 251 


1949-50 





WEST 57th STREET, New York 19, N. Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 







































SARI BIRO 


pianist 


will present 9 major concertos in a series of 3 concerts 


accompanied by full symphony orchestra 


on Saturday afternoons; October 8th, November 5th and December 3rd 


at Carnegie Hall in New York. 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 251 W. 57th St., New York 


| Baldwin Piano 


SEE 
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Opera Facts and Fancies 


(Continued from page 134) 


touring operatic troupes. My relation 
to the operatic scene has been that of 
a manager of artists, booker of spring 
tours, and unofficial adviser in the 
event of. conflicts. Whatever sugges- 
tions I make herewith, I offer with 
apologies to Johnson, St. Leger, Me- 
rola, Halasz, the late Longone, and 
many other operatic figures who have 
struggled with these problems for 
years. 


[‘ would be useful to divide my sug- 
gestions into separate rubrics: 

Funds. The clamor for a Federal 
Department of Fine Arts, as well as 
for federal, state, and municipal sup- 
port of cultural activities, has become 
a hopeless cry in the wilderness. With 
our present tax structure, such a 
dream appears to be many years off. 
We must therefore resort to popular 
support. If opera is a popular art- 
form, there is no reason why popular 
support should not be sought. While 
I do not share Billy Rose’s confidence 
in the responsiveness of every “Joe 
and his Missus,” an aggressive cam- 
paign might create a great fund for 
our immediate operatic needs. 


Virgil Thomson deplores the fact 
that there is now no personality in 
sight who could equal the feat of 
David Sarnoff nine years ago, or one 
who has Sarnoff’s means at his dis- 
posal. I agree. But let me suggest 
that it is not necessary to have a single 
personality. Why not a multiple per- 
sonality? Every artist who has ever 
drawn benefit from his association with 
the Metropolitan and who has our 
musical life at heart should be willing 
to serve on a committee to raise funds 
for our operatic needs—Pons, Tibbett, 
Swarthout, Melchior, Traubel, Pinza, 


Munsel, Sayao, Albanese, Peerce, 
Bjoerling, Thebom, Svanholm, and 
numbers of others. And I do not 


mean an occasional speech on a Satur- 
day afternoon broadcast. I mean an 
active committee of prominent artists, 
who would devote several months to 
such a campaign. The radio would 
contribute time, the newspaper, space, 
the managers, support. Even the 
unions might chip in. By radio pro- 
grams and personal-appearance tours 
of our large cities, the campaign could 
be given great momentum. In each 
large city, whatever is collected could 
be divided, half for local operatic life, 
the other half for the Metropolitan, 
which represents our national operatic 
spearhead. 

I realize that if every “Joe” who 
listens to the Saturday broadcasts 
were to send in one dollar a year to 
the Metropolitan (instead of paying 
the radio receiving tax charged in 
many other countries) we would have 
millions for opera. But it does not 
seem to work. It is so much easier 
and more inviting to send in a soap- 
box top in the hope of winning a prize 
than a dollar that would result only in 
musical pleasure. Consequently, I 
recommend the personal campaign I 
have outlined. 

If a representative committee of 
artists, union members, and _ public- 
spirited citizens were to call upon our 
legislators in Washington, it might be 
‘possible to get relief in the form of an 
abatement of at least a part of the ad- 
‘missions tax. A reduction of the tax 
‘from the present twenty per cent to 
‘ten per cent would eliminate the Met- 
‘ropolitan’s current deficit. This re- 
duction would also do good in other 
-quarters, for it would also benefit sym- 
inhony orchestras and other non-profit 
“musical institutions. 

Administration. In spite of adverse 
critical opinions, I wish to say that 
Edward Johnson has done a superla- 

ive job since the day he stepped into 
in the 
He followed after 


«he general manager’s shoes, 
Kummer of 1935. 
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an administration that enjoyed great 
resources of private support. Without 
casting aspersions on that administra- 
tion, | must point out that it stepped 
out within two or three years after it 
saw the handwriting on the wall. 
Taking over at that inauspicious time, 
Johnson managed to weather a great 
depression, the loss of private sources 
of revenue, a financial reorganization, 
a change of directors, a devastating 
war, and above all, a rise in costs 
which has ceased to be a spiral and 
become a straight line rising perpen- 
dicularly. Within a few years after 
his ascension, Johnson lost the guiding 
hand and ‘brain of the late Edward 
Ziegler. In my opinion everyone who 
has followed since has been inadequate 
compared with Ziegler, and Johnson 
has found himself doing every chore 
from handshaking to head-wagging. 

I feel that the Metropolitan must 
return to a dual administration, with 
an artistic director and a_ business 
manager of equal stature. If the pres- 
ent board of directors continues to 
function (with its size cut by half, I 
hope, to reduce it to an efficient bak- 
er’s dozen), it still has an entire year 
to construct such an administration be- 
fore Johnson retires. This adminis- 
tration could then bulwark itself with 
able assistants, at reasonable, and not 
exorbitant, salaries. 


Repertory. I agree with Billy Rose 
on this subject. As long as the Met- 
ropolitan is in financial straits, it must 
restrict its repertory. In discussing 
repertory, I tread on dangerous ground, 
for this is the field of the artistic di- 
rector, not of a business man. But a 
business man can think in terms of 
costs. Until and unless the Metropoli- 
tan has secured a fund of at least two 
million dollars, it should confine itself 
to sixteen operas (instead of this sea- 
son’s 24), in order to take care of a 
sixteen-week subscription season. It 
must be satisfied with revivals instead 
of new productions, desirable and es- 
sential as new productions are. 

Star System. European opera houses 
have always been ensemble organiza- 
tions in the real sense of the word, not 
star-studded showcases. In fairness 
to the Metropolitan, I must say that 
in large measure it is not the house 
that creates the stars, but the public. 
It is the public that acclaims a Caruso, 
a Farrar, or a Tetrazzini, takes them 
to its collective heart, and does not 
want to accept substitutes. 


It is up to the Metropolitan to foster 
further the Stanislavsky rather than 
the Hollywood tradition, and it is up 
to the stars to accept and contribute 
to the spirit of ensemble. For the en- 
semble must be stressed, and not the 
star. The artist must accept his re- 
sponsibility to the house that gave 
him an opportunity to become a star. 

A singer who stands alone on an 
empty stage, with a piano and accom- 
panist, and receives three thousand 
dollars for doing so is not entitled to 
one thousand dollars, or anywhere 
near it, for an operatic performance 
in which three hundred other people 
also have to be paid. It is not right 
that a star should get a thousand dol- 
lars for singing a few arias, when an- 
other no less indispensable member of 
the cast, who happens to be less 
famous and engaged on a weekly con- 
tract, earns perhaps twenty-five dol- 
lars for the same evening’s work. 

Opera can subsist without stars. 
But, unfortunately, it cannot go on 
without an adequate supply of scarce 
principals. It is all right for Billy 
Rose to speak of six Rodolfos and 
four Gildas, for the supply of singers 
ready to sing these parts is generous. 
But how many Tristans are there in 
this country, or, for that matter, in the 
world? How many Isoldes? How 
many Salomes? In running an opera 
company, one cannot get along with 


one Tristan or Isolde, or even two, 
for it is necessary to be prepared for 
contingencies. Consequently, while 
these scarce principals, whose services 
are required more urgently than those 
of singers more readily duplicated, 
must—if they are to be asked to co- 
operate in the matter of fees—also be 
given time to earn additional money 
in other fields. At this point, stagger- 
ing the repertory would help. We 
have tried this to some extent, but it 
can be done much more. While I do 
not think Billy Rose’s plan of giving 
two operas a week would work under 
present subscription circumstances, a 
division of the repertory into cycles 
might be feasible. For five or six 
weéks the repertory might be devoted 
to German works. Another six or 
seven weeks might be devoted to Ital- 
ian repertory. The Russian and 
French operas might form another 
cycle. Thus a Melchior and a Traubel 
would be occupied at the Metropolitan 
for six consecutive weeks, and then be 
released for radio, concerts, and what- 
ever else they do. 

Combines. My next suggestion may 
bring down upon my head an ava- 
lanche of abuse. For several years the 
Paris Opéra and the Opéra-Comique 
have operated under one administra- 
tion. The repertory is strictly sepa- 
rated. You cannot see Werther un- 
less you go to the Opéra. You cannot 
hear Louise unless you go to the 
Opéra-Comique. Assuming that our 
New York City Opera, at the City 
Center, serves a useful function (and 
I think it does), why should the two 
opera houses not be combined under a 
uniform board of directors and a uni- 
fied administration? Already one 
member, Morton Baum, sits on both 
boards. Why not all? 


HERE is no reason for the City 

Center to give a “vertical” Aida, in 
order to overcome the obstacle of its 
shallow stage. Despite the ingenuity 
of the production, the trumpeters in 
the triumphal scene still looked out of 
place on the third story instead of on 
the ground floor. I am not a stickler 
for tradition, but the crowded condi- 
tions on the City Center stage in the 
Aida performance made me feel as 
uncomfortable and cramped as they 
must have made the participants feel. 
Let the Metropolitan give Aida and 
Otello and Gétterdammerung ; let the 
City Center give Louise and Gianni 
Schicchi, and even Carmen, which 
profits from a smaller-scale treatment 
than the Metropolitan can give it. 
Competition should no more exist in 
our operatic life than it exists, at best, 
among our libraries and museums. 
Each institution should serve its most 
useful function. In making such a 
combine, there could be an exchange 
of artists and an adjustment of sea- 
sons. And the plan could be extended 
outside New York, to include other 
cities. 

Pooling of Artists. I do not ad- 
vance this as a novel idea, for it has 
been undertaken in the past, and is 
done now to some extent. But it 
could be extended much further. The 
San Francisco Opera Company, the 
City Center, and the Chicago Opera 
(if it ever gets on its feet) could and 
should get together in engaging im- 
portant and useful artists on some sort 
of combination basis, giving them an 
entire season of operatic service, until 
or unless they have other activities to 
take care of. Right now there is a 
dearth of Wotans. One of the few 
now available is Joel Berglund, who 
becomes director of the Stockholm 
Opera next season, and consequently 
will be lost to this country. There are 
a few Wotans in Europe, and others 
might be trained here. Why not get 
together and secure one or two Wo- 
tans who could appear at the Metro- 
politan, at San Francisco, and wher- 
ever else the Wagner operas may be 
given in this country? 


Local Operatic Activities. In the 
past eight or ten years a remarkable 





development has taken place in our 
national symphonic life. It has been 
perhaps the greatest single contribu- 
tion to our musical growth. A resi- 
dent orchestra in San Antonio or 
Grand Rapids means more than ten 
recitals by visiting celebrities. Why 
not also create local opera companies ? 
Why should not Cleveland have an 
important operatic season of its own, 
instead of —_ entirely on the Met- 
ropolitan ? r Detroit, which is pre- 
vented, so I yh been told, from en- 
gaging the Metropolitan by a clause 
in the Cleveland contract prohibiting 
tour engagements within 400 miles of 
the Public Auditorium? Pittsburgh 
already does have a limited season, 
which might well be expanded. Phil- 
adelphia has done a great deal, thanks 
to a few enterprising souls, despite the 
Metropolitan’s regular visits. 

Local enterprise could create a 
great operatic life in this country, such 
as existed in Germany before the war, 
and still does exist in Italy. Imagine 
what it would do for our young sing- 
ers to have such a field for training— 
and for our budding conductors, or- 
chestra musicians, and chorus and bal- 
let members. There is no dearth of 
competent operatic producers. Let 
the cities take action, and show their 
mettle. 

Tours. Billy Rose, in his desire to 
show his skill at alliteration, says that 
coast-to-coast tours should be abol- 
ished, along with cliques, claques, and 
other things beginning with the letter 
“C.” Howard Taubman, on the other 
hand, says that the Metropolitan 
should make more extensive tours. 
Who is right? Both. And neither. 
Tours meet two demands: the demand 
for a longer season for members ot the 
organization, if the home city cannot 
support enough of a season; and the 
demand of other cities to see and hear 
what they have not been able to create 
for themselves. These two demands 
originated and developed the Metro- 
politan tours. 


= there is no earthly reason why 
the Metropolitan should visit Los 
Angeles. In fact, I was against it. It 
was a personal transaction between 
Mr. Sloan of the Metropolitan board 
and Mr. Strube of Greater Los An- 
geles Plans, Inc. It is tragic that a 
city the size of Los Angeles cannot 
support an opera company of its own. 
It is tragic that in a country as rich 
and large and resourceful as ours, 
there is only one full-scale opera 
house, the Metropolitan. The San 
Francisco Opera has one of the best 
musical directors in the opera business, 
Gaetano Merola. It should be able to 
give a longer season. But it must be 
self-sustaining, and should not have 
to borrow any except the scarcest 
principals from the Metropolitan. Chi- 
cago should not have to bring the 
New York City Opera Company; it 
should have a company of its own. So 
should Detroit and Pittsburgh and 
Atlanta and Dallas, and many other 
cities. Yet as long as they do not 
have their own companies, there is no 
reason why the Metropolitan should 
not tour. So should the San Francisco 
Opera. But_ they should divide the 
territory. The Metropolitan should 
not go beyond the New Orleans-Dal- 
las-Chicago line; the San Francisco 
company should cover the territory 
west of that. If Chicago finally re- 
vives its own opera, that company 
should take over the midwestern ter- 
ritory. 


I have had my say. The time may 
come when we shall possess great 
opera houses, great symphony orches- 
tras, great training centers, and great 
music schools, all without a financial 
care in the world. I hope I shall be 
here to sit back and enjoy this mil- 
lenium. Until this time arrives, | 
shall continue to do my best to co- 
operate with our operatic “engineers,’ 
the Johnsons and Merolas and Pelosis 
and Halaszes. 
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The Papagenostrasse facade of the Theater an der Wien, the only part of the 


opera house which remains in eighteenth-century style. 


T the end of the third year of 
A military occupation of Vi- 
enna, it may be of some in- 
terest to review what has happened 
since the day in 1945 when the 
Russians liberated the city, and al- 
most immediately afterward set up 
the opera with a performance of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. 
Were one to judge from the num- 
ber of concerts and operas alone, 
one might reasonably come to the 
conclusion that hardly a city in 
Europe or America can compete 
with Vienna; not only do the Aus- 
trians carry on a long and great 
tradition, but the occupying powers 
add their weight of cultural propa- 
ganda. What matter that the bal- 
ance is decidedly uneven, with top 
honors going to the French? The 
important thing is that musical ac- 
tivity is maintained on an impres- 
sive scale. 

There are three orchestras, two 
opera houses, and at least five 
string quartets, besides. numerous 
small groups that sponsor concerts. 
And there are critics, too, who in 
spite of politics manage to write 
impartially and without national 
bias. The Communist and Russian 
papers give more news space to 
events left of center; the American 
paper plays up American artists, 
but that is the full extent of any in- 
terference. The war demolished 
the old Opera House, but it left all 
the concert halls practically intact, 
and these were put to immediate use 
in 1945. The audiences shivered 
in overcoats the first winter, and 
the performers froze their fingers. 
At the opera, at first housed tem- 
porarily in the Volksoper, and later 
in the historic Theater an der 
Wien, the rising curtain freed icy 
blasts, which swept mercilessly 
through the auditorium from the 
stage. Yet the houses were packed 
with eager listeners. Those were 
the days of the flourishing black 
market, the empty stores and the 
full pocketbooks — full of German 
marks, military currency, and ration 
tickets. Those were the days when 
almost everyone. played or sang a 
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concert, and could be reasonably 
sure of good attendance. 


HE Russians were the first of 

the Allies on the scene; they 
helped to get things going, a fact 
which they do not like the Austrians 
to forget. Such first rate artists 
and groups as the violinist Oistrach, 
the Swetschnikoff Choir, and the 
native Ukrainian Ballet appeared 
during the spring and summer of 
1945. With much publicity in the 
press, the Russian headquarters 
contributed a sizable donation of 
building material and some money 
for the reconstruction of the opera 
house. Rumors floated around that 
the Moscow Opera was to supply 
costumes and scenery for a Russian 
repertoire. But that was all, offi- 
cially. Despite their initial advan- 
tage, the Easterners failed to follow 
through. 

The situation has been different 
with the French. From the begin- 
ning they have been energetic, im- 
peccable in taste and standard, and 
consistent. Exhibits have ranged 
from painting through fine books, 
university courses in French his- 
tory and culture, and performances 
by the Comedie Frangaise. They 
have brought their finest musicians 
—the conductors Munch, Cluytens, 
and Paray; the instrumentalists 
Neveu, Doyen, Thibaud, and de 
Valmaléte; the Calvet and Pascal 
Quartets; the singers Vallin and 
Thill; the composers Messiaen and 
Poulenc; they even brought a new 
instrument, the Ondes Martinot, 
akin to the theremin, and capable, as 
demonstrated in one memorable per- 
formance, of making indecent ‘as 
well as musical noises. The French 
also gave the Viennese three per- 
formances of Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande, complete with cast, con- 
ductor, and décors. 

With so extensive a program the 
British and Americans have not yet 
been able to compete. The British, 
on the whole, have been stodgy. 
Boult, Sargent, Walton, Barbirolli 
and Bliss caused little more than a 
polite ripple of appreciation, though 
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A glance in retrospect 
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they introduced works new to the 
Viennese—Britten’s Sea Interludes, 
from Peter Grimes, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis, and the inevitable 
Elgar. 


S for the Americans, the best 

performers have failed to ar- 
rive, either because the financial 
rewards are higher at home, or be- 
cause of military red tape and in- 
difference. It is certain that the 
military authorities do everything 
to impede the visitors, whom they 
class beneath both the military and 
the business man. They deny them 
the better-class requisitioned hotels, 
the post exchange facilities, and the 
courtesy of army vehicles. More 
important, they fail to publicize 
those concerts which do take place, 
so that the audiences are small. 
Certain Americans who have braved 
the ordeal of obtaining permission 
to come to Vienna on their own 
financial responsibility, attempting 
to make careers in Europe after in- 
different success in America, have 
done the American musical cause 
no little harm. Since the Viennese 
have heard scarcely any prominent 
American musicians; it is no won- 
der that they see little reason to 
change their former low opinion oi 
musical progress across the ocean. 
One outstanding exception must be 
made, that of Leonard Bernstein, 
whose reading of the Schumann 
Second Symphony overcame even 
the Viennese indifference to the 
work, while his playing and con- 
ducting of the Ravel Piano Con- 
certo brought the audience to its 
feet. 


HAT of the native Viennese ? 

The present period, unlike 
that following World War I, when 
experiments were fashionable, is 
discouragingly conservative. <A 
great weight of tradition hangs over 
the city, even more oppressive than 
the four-power occupation. The 
young recitalist feels it when he 
treads the boards of the Musik- 
verein, where Brahms and Bruck- 
ner conducted. The very walls are 
skeptical of the newcomer; the up- 
holders of the tradition gaze criti- 
cally from the managerial box, mu- 
sical scores before them, and pass 
judgment. Members of the hoary 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
which still remarks in its programs 
each composer who was an actual 
or honorary member of its circle, 
want nothing more recent than 
Bruckner (Richard Strauss they 
condescend to listen to, but only if 
absolutely necessary). Each year 
they bring forth the Beethoven 
nine, wistfully regretting that the 
Master wrote only nine. The 


Vienna Philharmonic, to the ap- 
proving nods of the audience, rever- 
ently drones its way through the 
sacred Bruckner. The works of the 
organist of St. Florian are truly 
holy territory, into whose con- 
fines the skeptical and near-skepti- 
cal dare not enter. Der gute alte 
Anton, one hears, is Austria. 


PHOLDERS of the tradition, 

too, are the players of the Phil- 
harmonic itself. Only they know 
how the great classics should be 
interpreted ; a conductor who thinks 
otherwise experiences their sneer- 
ing disapproval at the concert. 
When Erich Kleiber visited Vienna 
last year, he gave a rousing per- 
formance of the Beethoven FEroica. 
Yet the Philharmonic thought it too 
fast, and therefore irreverent. They 
could hardly charge him with being 
a tempo-mad American, so they 
rationalized that he had been in 
America too long, and had been 
contaminated with our speed. 

The Konzerthaus Gesellschaft, 
alone among the larger organiza- 
tions, evinces musical curiosity and 
courage —largely because of its 
artistic director, Egon Seefehlner, 
who believes that all music, and not 
only old music, should be heard. 
Under its auspices came the bril- 
liant Swiss conductor Paul Sacher ; 
Janos Ferencsik, from Hungary; 
William Walton, from England, 
Guido Cantelli, from Italy; Leon- 
ard Bernstein, from America. In 
its large auditorium were given 
memorable performances of Stra- 
vinsky’s Les Noces and L’Histoire 
du Soldat, the latter with Harald 
Kreutzberg as the Devil; Honeg- 
ger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher; and 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler. It 
also instituted, in 1946, the Vienna 
Festival, which, contrasted with its 
more illustrious counterpart in Salz- 
burg, places the emphasis squarely 
upon music of the recent past and 
the present. 


F smaller groups, mention should 

be made of the Collegium 
Musicum, under the direction of 
Kurt Rapf until his recent departure 
to Zurich, which presents music of 
historical interest (lesser known 
Bach, Buxtehude, Fux, Purcell) 
and newer works of small compass. 
The once famous Internationale 
Gesellschaft fiir Neue Musik, asso- 
ciated with Schonberg and his 
school, was revived in 1945. To- 
gether with the Universal Edition 
publishing house, it softens the im- 
pact of the newer works of Hinde- 
mith, Messiaen, and Britten on the 
Viennese public. The audience is 
usually a strange mixture of genu- 
ine enthusiasts and veritable snobs 
—not unlike similar groups else- 

(Continued on page 374) 
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British Opera Faces New Conditions 


By ARTHUR JACOBS 


LONDON 

PERA here in Britain has 

been running since the end 

the end of the recent war 

on a new plan—a plan in which a 
key financial position is held by the 
government. Nor does this seem 
to be just a temporary expedient, 
adopted in order to cope with the 
difficulties of reviving opera after 
war’s disturbances. It seems the 
beginning of a long-term policy, in 
which state aid may become estab- 
lished as a necessary condition for 


the presentation of opera in 
Britain. 

As in many other countries, 
opera in Britain carries with it 


no reasonable expectation of com- 
mercial profit. The cost of pres- 
entation, in relation to theater 
revenue, is extremely high. The 
salaries of the 85 orchestra players 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, amount to two-sevenths of 
a good night’s income at the box- 
office. 

To offset the loss on opera pro- 
duction, there obviously must be 
some form of patronage, either pri- 
vate or public. In Britain, as the 
levelling of incomes continues, pri- 
vate patronage of the arts is dying 
fast. John Christie, in whose pri- 
vate opera-theater, at Glynde- 
bourne, in Sussex, Sir Thomas 
Beecham has provided wealthy 
connoisseurs with some of Eu- 
rope’s most famous Mozart per- 
formances, has declared himself 
unable to carry on. The New Lon- 
don Opera Company, hitherto sup- 
ported by Jay Pomeroy, has failed 
to reopen this season. Help for 
existing operatic institutions has 
come in the past from the Carnegie 
Trust, but it is neither rich enough, 
nor the proper foundation, to 
shoulder the newly enlarged bur- 
den. Municipalities cannot be ex- 
pected to come to the rescue. Un- 
like their German counterparts, 
they have no*tradition of opera 
subsidy; and most of them are not 
concerned in the problem at all, 
since opera in Britain hardly 
exists outside London. Clearly, 
then, aid must come from the gov- 
ernment or from nowhere at all. 


HE government’s instrument 

for disbursing patronage to the 
arts is the Arts Council of Great 
Britain—not to be confused with 
the British Council, which spon- 
sors British arts overseas. The 
Arts Council, an outgrowth of the 
wartime Council for the Encour- 
agement of Music and Arts (which 
treated the arts mainly as morale- 
builders), is not an ordinary gov- 
ernment department, nor is its staff 
drawn from the civil service. Its 
advisory panels are composed of 
eminent men and women in par- 
ticular fields. On the music panel, 
for instance, sit Dame Myra Hess, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, and Michael 
Tippett. Rut since the Council’s 
entire revenue—apart from a very 
small incidental profit from such 
sources as admission to art exhibi- 
tions—comes from a British Treas- 
ury grant, the government holds 
the trump card. In 1947-48 the 
Arts Council spent over £360,000 
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Is this doomed? The stately building which has housed the Glyndebourne Opera 
will find itself abandoned as an artistic project if funds are not forthcoming 


on direct subsidies to the arts. The 
fact that £124,000—approximately 
one-third of the subsidies to all the 
arts—went to opera companies in- 
dicates how important the Council 
considers the maintenance of opera 
to be. 

A word of qualification must be 
spoken at this point, however. The 
two main opera-producing organi- 
zations are London’s two opera 
houses—Covent Garden and Sad- 
ler’s Wells. Each of these operates 
a ballet company as well as an 
opera company; and the subsidy to 
each covers both ballet and opera. 
But it is opera that is the major 
risk in Britain. Ballet is rather 
cheaper to stage, and has a larger 
and more consistent following. 


*ADLER’S WELLS has _ been 

called London’s Volksoper. It 
seats 1,650, but its scale of admis- 
sion is so low that a full house 
brings only about £400. In 1947- 
48 its Arts Council grant was £23,- 
000; the amount has been increased 
to £35,000 in the current financial 
year. Covent Garden, with 2,050 
seats and a nightly box-office po- 
tentiality of about £1,000, received 
£98,000 in 1947-48, and £120,000 in 
1948-49. . The greater allocation to 
Covent Garden-corresponds to that 
theater’s greater scale of costs; it 
employs about twice as many on 
its staff as Sadler’s Wells, and its 
productions are on the whole more 
expensive. 

The remaining £3,000 of the Arts 
Council’s opera subsidy in 1947- 
48 went to the English Opera 
Group, of which Benjamin Britten 
is the main musical figure. This 
group cuts costs by employing no 
regular chorus and a chamber or- 
chestra of only twenty players. For 
this company, Mr. Britten wrote 


The Rape of Lucretia, recently 
seen in New York; the comic 
opera, Albert Herring; and his 


adaptation of The Beggar’s Opera. 
It has no theater of its own. Ac- 
cordingly, whether it performs in 
London or on tour, it incurs the 
expense of hiring a theatre, with- 
out a chance to make profits, as 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells 
can, from such concessions as the 
bar. This year, the Group is again 


receiving an Arts Council grant, 
the amount of which has not been 
divulged. 

Except for some amateur oper- 
atic societies, which the Arts Coun- 
cil helps by granting money for 
necessary professional aid, only 
one other operatic organization is 
aided by the council. This is the 
Intimate Opera Company, which 
tours Britain with a_ half-dozen 
singers and a piano or a quartet 
for accompaniment, presenting 
eighteenth-century ballad operas. 
In 1947-48, its aid from the Arts 
Council did not come under the 
Council’s general heading of opera, 
but as part of the Council’s grant to 
the Arts Theatre at Cambridge, 
with which the Intimate Opera 
Company was then associated. 
This year the Company is receiv- 
ing a direct grant from the Arts 
Council. 


HIS modest assembly of opera 

companies—only two of which, 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, 
have homes of their own—is thus 
kept in existence by the state sub- 
sidies disbursed by the Arts Coun- 
cil. There are, however, two 
other opera companies in Britain 


that run without its aid. The 
D’Oyly Carte company presents 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas—or 


rather, to judge by its repertory in 
recent years, it presents the most 
familiar of these operas. It can 
nearly always count on _ packed 
houses, whereas other opera com- 
panies usually cannot expect more 
than 75 per cent of the seats to 
be filled; it is not concerned with 
the problems and costs of changes 
in repertory; and its singers and 
players are not up to the standard 
of the two London opera houses. 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company is 
a touring organization that pre- 
sents a general operatic repertory. 
Its artistic aims are high, and, 
since it is Britain’s only regular 
touring grand opera company, it 
performs a definite service; but be- 
cause otherwise it could not pay 
its way,-its standard of perform- 
ance is low. 

The provincial Briton is poorly 
looked after. No permanent op- 
eratic center exists outside of Lon- 





J. W. Debenham 
John Christie, Glyndebourne's owner, has 
said that he can no longer carry on 


don. Sadler’s Wells sends its com- 
pany on tour once a year, and the 
other companies make occasional 
tours. Special festivals—such as 
the Edinburgh International Fes- 
tival, for whose activities, includ- 
ing opera, the Arts Council makes 
a block grant—may bring high- 
standard opera to places outside 
London. But in general, only Lon- 
don gets the best. This is, of course, 
only a reflection of the fact that 
British culture is, to a degree that 
surprises many Americans, a met- 
ropolitan culture. All over Britain, 
people read London morning news- 
papers; but the citizen of Manches- 
ter or Leeds has no access to a rea- 
sonably complete operatic culture. 


VEN London opera, by world 
standards, is modest. Covent 
Garden employs only about 300 peo- 
ple. By comparison, the Vienna 
Opera, even during the national 
depression in 1937, employed 800. 
Though it has presented Aida, 
Boris Godunoff, and Die Walktire 
since the war, Covent Garden has 
had nothing that the non-operatic 
theater world would call a spec- 
tacle. The Arts Council’s opera 
subsidies are not raising British 
opera from the standard to the 
lavish category; they are merely 


maintaining it in the standard 
class. 
In one respect, however, the 


post-war policy has seen a positive 
advance. Covent Garden now has 
what it did not previously possess 


—its own company, playing 
through a full theatrical season. 
Before the war, Covent Garden 
offered a yearly “international 


season” of about five weeks, and 
occasional “off” seasons and visits 
from foreign companies. Now it 
is working toward the building of 
a good national British opera. Of 
course, not all the subsidies in the 
world can create by themselves a 
first-class national opera. 

The standard of singing in Brit- 
ish opera is said by many to be 
gravely at fault; and when the 
specially staged Cosi Fan Tutte at 
last year’s Edinburgh _ festival 
brought the Royal Philharmonic 


(Continued on page 373) 
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FRANCE 


By EpMuUND J. PENDLETON 





PARIS 
HE story of Cain, conceived 
as the poignant human drama 
of man’s struggle against 


temptation, was chosen by Claude 
Delvincourt, composer, and René 
Dumesnil, librettist, as the subject 
of their miracle-play, Lucifer, pro- 
duced at the Paris Opéra recently, 
with choreography and stage direc- 
tion by Serge Lifar. 

Of broad proportions, both musi- 
cally and scenically, Lucifer makes 
a genuine contribution to the lyric 
theater. It is neither opera nor 
ballet, but, rather, a modernized 
medieval mystery play, enriched by 
the aural and visual techniques at 
our disposal today. 

By spanning the romantic and 
classical periods, to place modern 
and medieval esthetics in Communi- 
cation with each other, a renova- 
tion has been effected. Apart from 
the parallel fourths and fifths of 
Debussy, the restoration of an- 
cient modes in the works of Bour- 
gault-Ducoudray, Maurice Em- 
manuel and others, and the recur- 
rent popularity of Gregorian themes, 
witnessed most recently in Maurice 
Duruflé’s Requiem, the appeal to 
the Middle Ages has seldom been 
more marked. 

The massive décors place the 
house of God, on the right, repre- 
sented by Gothic arches and figures 
of sculptured stone, in opposition 
to the house of the devil, on the left, 


Miracle play, Lucifer, produced 


with success at the Paris Opéra 





with a fagade decorated by a gro- 
tesque figure with characteristic 
horns, hoofs, protruding belly, and 
tail. The stage, a no-man’s land 
between heaven and hell, is reserved 
for the ballet, whose members rep- 
resent the characters of the play. 
The solo vocalists are placed in the 
orchestra pit, and the double cho- 
rus—the Just and the Damned— 
fills a row of boxes on each side. 
Mr. Delvincourt’s musical lan- 
guage is rich, modern, complex; yet 





French Provinces Show An Autonomous 


Vigor; Festival Presented at Besangon 


By EpMUNpD J. PENDLETON 


Te year 1948 has witnessed 
a development of music in 
the French provinces which 
is full of promise for the future. 
In contrast to the great cosmopoli- 
tan centers of Europe and America 
which resemble each other to a con- 
siderable extent, and are served by 
the same globe-trotting virtuosos, 
each provincial town has something 
distinct to offer—a local atmo- 
sphere, civic pride, and historical 
vestiges, all of which enter into 
the picture and appeal to both the 
tourist and the musician. 

Besancon, a historical town dat- 
ing from the time of ancient Gaul, 
and now a thriving intellectual and 
industrial center of 70,000, put on 
its first International Music Festi- 
val last Fall, with an efficiency and 
a civic enthusiasm which were ex- 
tremely moving. The foresight of 
the organizers, the integrity of Gas- 
ton Poulet, the artistic director, and 
the spontaneous backing of the 
population brought about the fusion 
of all the city’s musical energies. 
The civil, military and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, and—still more 
significant—the butcher, the baker 
and the local watch-maker all con- 
tributed actively toward making 
the festival a success. 

Almost completely enveloped by 
an about-face turn of the Doubs 
River, and surrounded by hills bear- 
ing the ruins of ancient forts and 
dominated by an impressive citadel, 
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Besancon is blessed with natural 
beauties and possesses many tokens 
of a long and varied history. A 
curious gate cut through rock, the 
ruins of an arena, a few pillars, 
and a stone-sculptured arch remain 
from the Roman civilization. The 
Renaissance left a number of char- 
acteristic mansions, and a lovely 
City Hall and Palace of Justice. 
The Municipal Theatre, which 
houses the symphonic concerts, has 
stood since the eighteenth century; 
and the Hall of Parliament, where 
chamber music is given, contains 
wood-carvings and tapestries of the 
same period. Modern Besancon 
has developed its university, its fa- 
culty of medicine, its music, and 
its watch-making industry. It is 
proud of its astronomical horloge, 
which tells the time from every 
second to every 4,000 years. 


‘THE moment the tourist stepped 

off the train, he was aware of 
the festival. Flags of all nations 
were flying, the city’s monuments 
were illuminated at night, and 
every shopkeeper vied with his 
competitors in dressing his window 
with motifs pertaining to music or 
musical instruments. Gloves played 
brightly colored woolen harp 
strings; silks were draped in the 
form of kettledrums; a’ stamp- 
dealer displayed stamps, prints and 
medals bearing portraits of musi- 
cians or drawings of exotic instru- 
ments; a hardware store devised 

(Continued on page 373) 


Photo Lipnitzki 
A sketch for Lucifer, a modern miracle play, at the Paris Opéra, with music by 
Claude Delvincourt, libretto by René Dumesnil and choreography by Serge Lifar 


it evolves from a recurring cantus 
firmus with a medieval suggestion. 


PROLOGUE shows Adam and 

Eve, cold and terror-stricken 
after their expulsion from the Gar- 
den of Eden, searching for shelter. 
Adam covers Eve’s nudity ; and that 
night Cain is begotten. The first 
episode takes place thirty years 
later. Cain revolts against the pun- 
ishment inflicted upon the sons of 
Eve, and refuses to take part in the 
evening sacrifice. He is drawn to 
a hilltop by Lucifer, who, in a mo- 
ment of grandeur, shows him the 
loneliness of man in the immensity 
of the universe. The second episode 
depicts the realm of Lucifer, where 
diabolic forces take possession of 
Cain’s soul, during an infernal bac- 
chanale. 

Returning to his kin in the third 
episode, Cain threatens to kill his 
son Enoch, in order that his prog- 
eny be spared the curse (an inci- 
dent without Biblical confirmation), 
but is prevented by his wife, Adah. 
In resisting Abel’s entreaties to 
join them in prayer, Cain kills his 
brother and withdraws, weighed 
down with remorse. A chorus of 
angels lifts the body of Abel, and 
reveals God’s promise of redemp- 
tion. 


Pantomime, tableaux, 


group 





movements, and ballet proper are 
ail employed in this broad display. 
Temptation is made attractive by 
Roger Ritz, who makes an un- 
usually handsome Lucifer; the 
powers of hell, in red and black, 
form a contrast with the stone- 
colored angels; and Lycette Dar- 
sonval, as the princess of the nether 
regions, is not lacking in seductive 
virtuosity, during the bacchanale. 
Though certain characters, notably 
Cain, employ plastic leit-motifs 
which tend toward monotony, the 
stylized movements of the angels 
evoke effectively the rigid elon- 
gated statues found in ancient cathe- 
drals. 

The décors of Yves Brayer fol- 
low rather literally the  time- 
honored conception of heaven and 
hell, to which it is now difficult to 
respond emotionally, but the total 
effect is impressive. .The perform- 
ance was conducted with precision 
and eloquence by Louis Fourestier. 


CONCERT of American music, 

given by the Triptyque Society, 
under the patronage of both the 
French and American cultural rela- 
tions services, inaugurated the 
American Embassy Theater—or 
more properly speaking, the United 
States Information Service Thea- 
ter on the rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré, early in December. At- 
tended by Ambassador and Mrs. 
Jefferson Caffery, as well as a num- 
ber of prominent French officials 
and critics, the program was varied, 
yet well-balanced, and adroitly exe- 
cuted, and was well received. 

Walter Piston’s Trio, for violin, 
cello and piano, played by Robert 
Gendre, Charles Bartsch and 
Héléne Boschi, opened the concert. 
Hilda Ohlin, soprano, sang excerpts 
from Leonard Bernstein’s Kid 
Cycle and Theodore Chanler’s 
Songs for Children. Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Excursions and Mr. Piston’s 
Sonata for Flute and Piano fol- 
lowed. Jean-Pierre Rampal’s artis- 
try on the flute was particularly 
admired in the latter work. 

The writer of this report was rep- 
resented by two songs, sung by 
Miss Ohlin, and scored for voice, 
string quartet and piano—Old 
Ships and Bid Adieu. The latter 
is James Joyce’s unique song for 
which he wrote both the words and 
the air. The musical setting here 


employed had received Mr. Joyce’s 
ay proval. 
(Continued on page 372) 





To open the new American Embassy Theatre (United States Information Service), 
Edmund Pendleton conducted an American program with Hilda Ohlin as soloist 
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BELGIUM A Survey of Musical Life in Belgium; 
Its Artists, Institutions, and Repertory 





By ABRAHAM SKULSKY 
BRUSSELS 


N the musical history of Bel- 
I gium, 1929 and 1936 were 

years of capital importance. In 
1929, the opening of one of the 
handsomest concert halls in Eu- 
rope, in the Palais des Beaux Arts 
in Brussels, and the foundation of 
the Societé Philharmonique, gave 
the signal for a genuine musical 
renaissance in Brussels—and, at 
the same time, for a slackening of 
musical activities in the other Bel- 
gian cities. Since distances are 
short in Belgium, the important 
concerts given in Brussels after 
1929 brought an audience to this 
city from all parts of the country, 
causing our musical life to become 
centralized in Brussels. 

In 1936, the Societé Philhar- 
monique underwent a_ radical 
change of character. Until then a 
great defender of living music, the 
society almost overnight became a 
museum for Romantic and con- 
servative music. In this same year, 
Paul Collaer, an eminent specialist 
in contemporary music, was ap- 
pointed director of the Radio Fla- 
mande, in Brussels, and rapidly 
made this institution the most ad- 
vanced listening post for contem- 
porary music in all Europe. 

At the beginning of the war, this 
was the two-sided picture of Bel- 
gian musical life: At the Palais 
des Beaux Arts were a procession 
of renowned conductors, pianists, 
and violinists, playing uninteresting 
programs; at the Radio, a continu- 
ous presentation of new or rarely 
performed works. These activities 
thrust all other musical undertak- 
ings in Brussels into the shade, as 
well as those in such other large 
cities as Liége and Anvers. 


HE war and the German occu- 

pation perceptibly slowed down 
the march of musical events, and 
forced both organizations to turn, 
for the time, toward other ends. 
The Societé Philharmonique, de- 
prived of its supply of international 
celebrities, sought refuge among 
Belgian and French conductors and 
soloists, and began to place a new 
stress on the interest of its program 
materials. At the Radio, Paul Col- 
laer’s withdrawal from all activity 
and the censorship imposed by the 
Germans curbed the once progres- 
sive spirit of the enterprise. By the 
end of the war, everyone was genu- 
inely starved. The Philharmonique 
and its vast audience were hungry 
for international celebrities; the 
Radio and its audience waited im- 
patiently for an opportunity to re- 
new contact with current music. 

Against this historical back- 
ground, we may now examine the 
musical developments in Brussels 
since 1945, the first normal season 
after the end of the war. Let us 
consider first the two orchestras 
in Brussels—the Orchestre Na- 
tional de Belgique, whose players 
receive a salary from the state, 
which makes their services avail- 
able to the Societé Philharmonique 
and other organizations of less im- 
portance; and the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de la Radio, maintained 
exclusively by and for the Radio 
Flamande. 
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These orchestras, in general, are 
inferior to those in the chief Amer- 
ican cities. The Orchestre Na- 
tional possesses excellent strings, 
but it does not have the homoge- 
neity that is an indispensable quality 
in any first-class ensemble. Fam- 
ous guest conductors often can, of 
course, produce excellent results, 
but there is always a sense of effort 
about the playing. One feels the 
absence of a regular conductor to 
give style and cohesiveness to the 
orchestra; and, equally, one feels a 
lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
the players, who are paid extremely 
low salaries by the state. 

The Radio Orchestra is decidedly 
superior. It has been directed for 
twenty-five years by the best con- 
ductor in Belgium, Franz André, 
who has been joined since the war 
by another admirable conductor, 
Daniel Sternfeld. The impression 
of lassitude the orchestra some- 
times gives may be charged to the 
heavy schedule of work demanded 
of the players, for the orchestra 
plays, on an average, three differ- 
ent programs every week. 


AUL Collaer returned to the 

directorship of the Radio Fla- 
mande in 1945, and since then has 
made it his major task to let us 
hear a large share of the new 
works composed since the begin- 
ning of the war, without distinc- 
tion of nationality or language. His 
undertaking has been completely 
successful, for probably no other 
country has made so great an effort 
on behalf of living music. Here 
is a partial list of the important 
compositions presented by the 
Radio in the season of 1945-46: 

Shostakovich’s Seventh and 
Eighth Symphonies; Hindemith’s 
Concerto for Strings and Brass; 
Markevitch’s Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent ; Walton’s First Symphony ; 
Britten’s Sinfonia da Requiem, and 
Our Hunting Fathers; Schénberg’s 
Symphonic Variations, and Piano 
Concerto; Berg’s Violin Concerto; 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
as well as an all-Bartok program 


containing the Divertimento, Vio- 
lin Concerto, and Profane Cantata; 
Stravinsky’s Danses Concertantes, 
and Symphony in C; Milhaud’s 
Jeux de Printemps, and First Sym- 
phony ; Prokofieff’s Alexander Nev- 
sky, and Fiith Symphony; Cop- 
land’s Billy the Kid; William Schu- 
man’s Third Symphony; and Paul 
Creston’s First Symphony. 

Choral concerts, in the same sea- 
son, brought forward the Berlioz 
Requiem; Michael Tippett’s A 
Child of Our Time; Milhaud’s Le 
Festin de la Sagesse; Stravinsky’s 
Perséphone; and the first part of 
Wladimir Vogl’s Thyl Claes. Mr. 
Collaer conducted a number of con- 
certs for small orchestra, in which 
the following pieces were pre- 
sented: Messiaen’s Trois Petites 
Liturgies; Schonberg’s Second 
Kammersymphonie; Bartok’s 
Music for Strings, Celesta, and 
Percussion; Britten’s Les Illumina- 
tions, and Serenade; and Stra- 
vinsky’s Pulcinella, and Renard. 
Mr. Collaer also gave a perform- 
ance of Monteverdi’s Orfeo, in an 
orchestral realization by the con- 
ductor himself, that was in every 
way perfect. 

During this same season, the 
Societé Philharmonique also played 
programs of unusual interest. Some 
of the most famous soloists, con- 
ductors, and chamber music en- 
sembles once again began to ap- 
pear under the auspices of the so- 
ciety, and the quality of their pro- 
grams equalled their quantity. 
Among the most memorable occa- 
sions were two concerts conducted 
by Paul Kletski; a concert in which 


Ernest Ansermet conducted Mar- 
tinu’s Second Symphony, and 


brought his special personal quali- 
ties to bear upon Ravel’s La Valse; 
and visits by the Royal Philhar- 
monic, of London, under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, and the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, of Amster- 


dam, under Eduard Van Beinum. 
This last conductor and _his 
orchestra made an_ outstanding 


impression in their extraordinary 
interpretations of 


Dutch music, 





Franz André, conductor for 25 years of the Radio Orchestra, which maintains 
high standards despite an arduous schedule comprising three programs a week 


Paul Collaer, who returned to direct the 


Radio Flamande after the war's end 


Stravinsky’s Sacre’ du Printemps 
and Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantas 
tique. 


N the following season, 1946-47 

the two societies advanced eve! 
further toward their goal of ac 
quainting the Belgian public full) 
with contemporary music. At thi 
Radio, one of the dominant event 
of the season was a well integrate: 
presentation, under Franz André 
of Darius Milhaud’s chef d’oeuvre 
the opera Christophe Colomb 
Other works of major consequenc: 


presented by the Radio were 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Piano 
Harp, and Strings; Koechlin’s 
Livre de la Jungle; Malipiero’s 


Third Symphony; Copland’s Ap 
palachian Spring; Jolivet’s Danses 
Rituelles ; Strauss’ Metamorphoses : 
Stravinsky’s Ode, and Symphony 
in Three Movements; Milhaud’s 
Second Symphony; Messiaen’s 
Poemes pour Mi; Serge Nigg’s 
Concerto pour Piano; Sauguet’s 
Symphonie; Martinet’s Orphée; 
Barber’s Violin Concerto; and An- 
theil’s Fourth Symphony. Mr. Col- 
laer presented Ives’ A Set of 
Pieces; Dallapiccola’s Sex Car- 
mine Alcei; Webern’s Symphony ; 
Markevitch’s Psalm;  Poulenc’s 
cantata, La Figure Humaine; Mon- 
teverdi’s Magnificat; Sauguet’s Les 
Ombres du Jardin; Varése’s Oc- 
tandre; Thomson’s Sonata da 
Chiesa; and Satie’s Mercure. 

Leonard Bernstein made his first 
appearance here as conductor in 
June, 1947, in a concert of Ameri- 
can music, on the occasion of the 
film festival, presenting works by 
Copland, Thomson, Bernstein, and 
Gershwin. 

The Societé Philharmonique also 
enjoyed a fruitful season in 1946- 
47. Malko, De Sabata, Marke- 
vitch, Kletski, Dobrowen, Sacher, 
Galliera, Ansermet, André, and 
Golschmann succeeded one another 
on the conductor’s stand, and their 
programs were far more interesting 
than before. Mr. Ansermet pre- 
sented remarkable versions of Bar- 
tok’s Concerto for Orchestra and 
Stravinsky’s Song of the Night- 
ingale. Other important works by 
contemporary composers played 
during the society’s season included 
Bartok’s Violin Concerto; Shos- 
takovich’s Ninth Symphony; Mil- 
haud’s Suite Francaise ; and Schon- 


(Continued on page 370) 
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ENTHUSIASTIC ENDORSEMENT BY FAMED AUTHORITIES OF THE VOCAL WORLD 
OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


DAMROSCH, Frank 


"Great Ability and success for 
many years at the Institute of 
Musical Art; Artist and teacher 
of high rank." 





HACKETT, Charles 


Leading Tenor Chicago Opera, 
Metropolitan Opera, Paris, etc.: 
"A damn fine teacher!" 


TOEDT, Ella Earle 


“Honors in teaching of singing.” 


BOS, Coenraad V. 


Internationally famous Coach to World Renowned Singers: 

"Were you not so excellent a teacher of voice, | should insist 
upon you giving all your time to singing. You have a double 
advantage; a splendid mind for vocal diagnosis and the appli- 
cation of correct technique, but also a fine voice intelligently 





WITHERSPOON, Herbert 


Gen'l Mgr. and Leading Bass of 
the Metropolitan Opera Co.: 
"Fine voice, sincerity of purpose, 
excellent musicianship; great suc- 
cess." 





WEDGE, George A. 


Many years Dean of Juilliard 
School; Musician and Educator: 
"Successful in every way on Fac- 


ulty of Juilliard School and |.M.A. 


Excellent teacher and Musician.” 


BUCK, Dudley 


"A first-rate teacher of the 
voice.” 


HENDERSON, William J. 





excellent work." 


used, and artistic ability with which to illustrate." 


Dean of Music Critics, Author and Authority of the Voice: 
“Excellently equipped for teaching; sure, intelligent phrasing; 


sings with conviction and true musicianship; fine diction. Very 





FOR MANY YEARS ON FACULTY OF 


Juilliard School of Music, Summer School, and Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. C. 


ACADEMIC AUTHORITY 


Royal Academy of Music, London; Columbia University, New York; Juilliard School of Music, New York 





STUDIO, Fifty-five Tiemann Place, New York City 27, N. Y. 
Telephone: MOnument 2-9469 
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Conservative Audiences Deaf to 


Novelties—Pianists Are Favored 


By ENZo VALENTI FERRO 


BUENOS AIRES 
HE §sstatistics published in 
MusicaL AMERICA last Octo- 
ber regarding the musical prefer- 
ences of the North American pub- 
lic and the repertoires of the or- 
chestras of the United States 
prompt a review of musical trends 
among the people of the Argentine. 
Buenos Aires, is of course, one of 
the great international musical 
centers, and it is here that Argen- 
tine musical life is largely concen- 
trated. The world’s leading music- 
ians, chamber music groups and 
ballet troupes appear here regularly, 
and musical performances of the 
first order are a daily occurrence. 
Indeed, music critics and reporters 
would sometimes have to attend ten 
events simultaneously to cover the 
musical scene completely. 

Buenos Aires, however, has not 
progressed as tar as the United 
States, where the musical life, con- 
sciously directed and _ stimulated, 
has achieved unrivalled  signifi- 
cance. If local statistics about Ar- 
gentine musical activity were avail- 
able, they would show a discourag- 
ing uniformity in the types of music 
performed, leaving little room for 
contrasts or comparisons. 

Mr. Everyman, here, is definite- 
ly conservative in musical matters. 
This is the natural result of the 
prevailing repertoire, which ad- 
heres to traditional works and 
thereby limits the musical develop- 


ment of the listener. Mr. Every- 
man’s ears are accustomed to hear- 
ing dozens of times every season 
the same symphonic works—Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies, the Tchaikov- 
sky Sixth, Berlioz’s Fantastic, 
Schubert’s Unfinished, some of the 
symphonic poems of _ Richard 
Strauss, and selections from the 
Wagner operas. They are deaf to 
any novelty or to any combination 
of sounds at variance with tradi- 
tional harmony. Their knowledge 
of twentieth-century music is large- 
ly confined to Ravel’s second 
Daphnis and Chloe Suite and Stra- 
vinsky’s Fire Bird. Nor are they 
eager to inqure into the growing 
traditions of the present. When 
they do. admit twentieth-century 
composers, it is only through a few 
of their best known compositions, 
and then only after the tunes have 
been drilled into them over the 
radio and in the films. When Aaron 
Copland introduced-his Third Sym- 
phony in Buenos Aires recently, he 
was asked, “Why don’t you include 
El Salon México in your pro- 
gram?!” 


HERE are exceptions to this 

rule, of course. But if we were 
to ask how many of our concert- 
goers would put up with Stravin- 
sky’s Symphony in Three Move- 
ments, or with works by Hinde- 
mith, Barték, Martinu, Milhaud 
and the like, the answer would be, 
very few indeed. 

The piano is the favorite instru- 
ment of the Argentine public. The 





A scene from Stravinsky's <'Histoire du Soldat, given in Buenos Aires 


programs of visiting recitalists are 
prevaiulingly monotonous, and are 
composed in large measure of the 
most popular works of Beethoven 
«und Chopin. A few compositions 
by Bach and Mozart, on one hand, 
and by Debussy, Ravel and, occas- 
ionally, Prokofieff, on the other, 
represent the only stimulus to the 
self-styled connoisseurs. Much the 
same condition prevails in the fields 
of chamber music, opera and ballet. 

This condition is responsible for 
the notable lack of balance in the 
musical education of the Argentin- 
ian public. It is true that, in the 
long run, it is the public that dic- 
tates what shall be heard. But an 
educational element can be injected 
into musical performances by: mix- 
ing subtly different types of un- 
familiar music in the programs of 
standard works that the crowd de- 
mands. Unfortunately, the pro- 
grams which the leading conduc- 


tors and recitalists present in 
Buenos Aires have no such educa 
tional content. The same works are 
played a thousand times; the 
listener has no access to such mas- 
terpieces as may iall outside the 
pale of general acceptance. 

There is, to be sure, an élite 
group in Buenos Aires (fairly 
large by now) that continually de 
mands greater variety and univer 
sality in the musical fare. Thes« 
people are no longer attracted t 
the concert halls by the work: 
played there, but rather by the rep 
utation of the performers. They g: 
to hear Furtwangler’s, or De Sa 
bata’s, or Kleiber’s, or Busch’s 
Beethoven; such and such a con 
ductor’s Wagner; or Chopin as in 
terpreted by this or that pianist 
One may well ask why the very 
artists who are known elsewhere 
for their progressive program-mak- 

(Continued on page 371) 








Strauss’ Daphne Given Premiere 
in Western Hemisphere at Colon 


By ENzo VALENTI FERRO 


BUENOS AIRES 

ICHARD STRAUSS’ 

R Daphne, which had its pre- 
miere ten years ago in Dres- 

den, was presented for the first 
time in the western hemisphere on 
Sept. 17th, at the Teatro Colon. 
The performance, given in German, 
except for the choral parts, was 
an outstanding one, and it was ob- 
vious that both the orchestra and 
singers had put much effort into it. 

Daphne represents, along with 
Der Friedenstag and Midas, the 
composer’s latest work in the field 
of opera. All three were first pro- 
duced in 1938. Daphne is a dra- 
matic adaptation of the Hellenic 
myth according to which the young 
maiden, Daphne, who pays little 
heed to the propositions of the 
shepherd, Leukippos, is saved from 
the persecution of Apollo by being 
transformed by Zeus into a laurel, 
which symbolizes all that is pure 
and noble. Once _ transfigured, 
Daphne represents the personifica- 
tion of nature. 

Theatrical requirements have 
been responsible for some changes 
in the tale from the original legend; 
for instance, the transformation of 
the nymph is caused by the en- 
treaties of Apollo himself, who, af- 
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ter having killed Leukippos, recog- 
nizes the evil of his love for 
Daphne, and implores the father of 
the gods to retransform the maid. 
Josef Gregor, to the libretto of 
Daphne what Hoffmansthal and 
Zweig were to earlier Strauss 
operas, has tried to give the com- 
poser the maximum supply of situa- 
tions for musical commentary. He 
has been genuinely successful in his 





Set Svanholm as Apollo in 
Strauss’ opera 


enterprise, especially in view of the 
difficulties the nature of the poem 
presented. 

With his Salome, Elektra, Der 
Rosenkavalier, and his symphonic 
poems, Richard Strauss filled the 
gap left by Wagner in German mu- 
sic, and went on to blaze new paths 
in orchestration. His latest work, 
however, cannot compare with his 
early lyric or symphonic works, for 
it has little of the characteristic 
spirit we find in Strauss’ best crea- 
tions of the last 35 years. 

Daphne, which was written some 
27 years after Der Rosenkavalier, 
is a perfect example of the way in 





Rose Bampton in the title 
role of Daphne 


which Strauss’ later works reflect 
only in part his early masterpieces. 
But as in Arabella, also a work of the 
composer’s later period, the score of 
Daphne shows here and there the 
indisputable mastery and the cheer- 
ful temperament of Strauss—in or- 
chestration, in the creation of at- 
mosphere, in characterization, in 
the handling of themes. It is the 
quality of inspiration that is on a 
decidedly inferior plane, with little 
sustained interest for even the 
schooled listener. Its dialectic tries 
to support a false concept; it at- 
tracts, but it does not persuade. The 
opera has beautiful fragments, but 
it is an uneven work, sometimes 
hitting the mark, more often falling 
far short. One of its weakest fac- 
tors is the orchestra, which lacks 
body, is restrained and often dry 
in effect, and has few moments of 
virility and lyric outburst. Has 
Richard Strauss, the musician of 
ironic contrasts, musical jests and 
caricature, betrayed himself? 


FOR this writer, the high points of 
the work, which lasts 85 minutes, 
were the aria called The Transfigu- 
ration, which opens the score and 
runs like a leit-motiv throughout; 
Daphne’s first aria, Wie gerne blieb 
ich bei dir; Gea’s aria, which is 
highly inspired; Leukippo’s funeral 
music; and Apollo’s invocation to 
Zeus. The duet of the young maids 
is lively and fresh; and the en- 
trance of Leuco, accompanied by a 
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ETTORE VERNA 


TEACHER OF MANY SINGERS WHO HAVE SCORED OUTSTANDING SUCCESSES IN LEADING 
OPERA HOUSES OF EUROPE AND UNITED STATES, AND IN CONCERT, RECITAL AND RADIO 


PROMINENT AR TISTS - Acclaimed by Critics Season 1948-49 


EVA DE LUCA 
Lyric Soprano 
“LA TRAVIATA” 
“Miss De Luca’s voice is well resonated from 
top to bottom, and it is used with considerable 
regard for some of the finer nuances of vocal 
art.’"—Max de Schauensee, Phila. Eve. Bulletin 


“Eva De Luca carried off the major role with 

dramatic as well as vocal conviction. She is 

certainly on a par with most Metropolitan stars 
in creating a believable and persuasive Violetta.” 

— Milton Berliner, 

Washington, D. C., Daily News 


“MADAM BUTTERFLY’’—Lyric Opera 
Association 
“Miss De Luca’s voice is fresh and excellently 
r ted and proj 

~ Max de Schauensee, Phila. Eve. Bulletin 


JANE FRAZIER 


Coloratura Soprano 


GILDA—“RIGOLETTO” 
“The timbre is specially lovely and there was 
no fear experienced that the high E she took 
could not be sustained. Her runs, staccato pas- 
sages and trills are crisp and pure. . as 

— Alice Eversman, Washington, “D. C., Star 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 
“Miss Frazier displayed remarkable control and 
an ease in projection that belied the extreme 
difficulty of an aria such as ‘Una voce poco fa.” 
. There was no straining for high notes.” 
— G.E.A., New Haven Eve. Register 


“BARBER OF SEVILLE”’— 
Center Theatre, New York 
Her high F at the end of ‘Una voce poco 
fa’ may well have been the best one heard in 
New York all season — it was brilliant, sweet, 
resonant and square in the center of pitch. Earlier 
in the aria she had negotiated rapid scales, stac- 
cati and ornaments with swiftness, accuracy and 
a clean cutting edge of tone.” 
— C.S., Musical America 


BETTE DUBRO 
Meszzo-Soprano 





“CARMEN” 
“Miss Dubro is that rare bird in the operatic 
aviary. A Carmen who looks authentically slim, 
abandoned and seductive.” 

— Edwin H. Schloss, Phila. Inquirer 


“AIDA”’—Academy of Music 
“Bette Dubro as Egypt’s jealous princess made a 
beautiful and graceful Amneris and sang her mu- 
sic with excellent results.” 

— Max de Schauensee. Philadelphia Bulletin 


“CARMEN” 
“DUBRO’S LUSCIOUS VOICE HEARD IN 
— CARMEN DEBUT” — HEAD- 
“Her voice is luscious, used with care and color. 
Her soft work is smooth and clear and her range 
readily covers the wide dimensions set forth by 
the composer.’ 

— Paul Hume, Washington, D. C., Post 





RAMON VINAY 


Naples, Italy 


“Voice of marvelous clarity and beauty of color.” 
— Alfredo Parente, Risorgimento, Jan. 16, 1949 











MR. VERNA returning from Europe with 
three of his artist singers. 


From left to right: 
JANE FRAZIER — Coloratura Soprano 


BETTE DUBRO — Mezzo-Soprano 
EVA DE LUCA — Lyric Soprano 








Auditions by appointment only. 


STUDIOS: 130 WEST 56th STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIrele 6-9778 





EUGENE CONLEY 


Florence, Italy 
“Refinement of phrasing, smooth tone, and great style 
made for a stirring delivery.” 
— La Nazione, Florence, Italy 


OTHER NOTED SINGERS 
INCLUDE 


ZINKA MILANOV 


Leading Soprano, Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation. Now touring Europe. 


POLYNA STOSKA 


Leading Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 


FLORENCE KIRK 


Leading Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 


NORINA GRECO 


Leading Soprano, Philadelphia LaScala 


Opera Co., Cincinnati Summer Opera Co. 


GERMANA DIGIULIO 


Leading Soprano, Teatro Alla Scala, Milan; 
Teatro: Del'Opera, Rome, Italy. 


WINIFRED HEIDT 


Mezzo-Soprano, San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Philadelphia-La Scala and 
New York City Center opera companies. 


GEORGE ROBERTS 


Tenor, Lyric Opera Association of New York. 


MOBLEY LUSHANYA 


Soprano. Now touring Europe. 


KURT BAUM 


Opening Teatro La Scala, Milano, Italy, 


Season 1949 


“Fine singer, warm voice, spontaneous.” 
—Franco Abbiati, Corriere, Jan. 27, 1949 
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ENGLAND 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 


LONDON 
NOTABLE development of 
A reeest times, and a sign that 
musical Europe is becoming 
more unified than it used to be, is 
the greater ease with which the 
orchestras travel from one country 
to another. Among the organiza- 
tions that have visited Britain in 
the past year are the Augusteo 
Orchestra, from Rome; the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, from Am- 
sterdam; and the Berlin and Vi- 
enna Philharmonic Orchestras. 
Each of these groups brings a style 
and standard of its own, and each 
performs works with which it has 
been particularly associated. 

This orchestral traffic is now be- 
ginning to be extended across the 
Atlantic. The British musical pub- 
lic is already looking forward to the 
first visit since the war of an Amer- 
ican orchestra. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, spending part of May and 
June in Britain, will give twenty- 
eight concerts, most of them under 
Eugene Ormandy. A few other 
conductors, both British and Amer- 
ican, will be invited to lead the 
famous orchestra in the course of 
its tour, during which it will visit 
the main cities of England, Scot- 
land and Wales. Later on, a 
British orchestra will pay a return 


Orchestral Exchange Livens Season; 


Opera Plans Novelties and Revivals 


visit. Plans are now being made 
for the Royal Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham, to 
make a trip to the United States 
next fall, visiting some forty cities. 
Meanwhile, exchange visits have 
been arranged between the Hallé 
Orchestra, of Manchester, and the 
Residentie Orchestra, of The Ha- 
gue. The Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande, conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet, will be guests of the 
Edinburgh festival, to be held 
from Aug. 21 to Sept. 11. Other 
orchestras taking part in the fes- 
tival will be conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Rafael Kubelik, 
and Bruno Walter. Ernest Bloch, 
returned to Europe for the first 
time since the war, will conduct 
the world premiere of his new 
Piano Concerto at Edinburgh. 


PRODUCTION of Verdi’s 

Un Ballo in Maschera, will 
be given by the Glyndebourne 
Opera, with Vittorio Gui as musical 
director, in a new _ production 
staged by Carl Ebert. At the home 
of the Glyndebourne Opera, at 
Lewes, in Sussex, a series of 
weekend concerts will be played in 
the spring by Sir Thomas and the 
Royal Philharmonic, with pro- 








Scottish Ensemble May Nationalize; 
Halle Orchestra Visit Welcomed 


By L. M. GREENLEES 
GLASGOW 
HE most gratifying feature of 
‘1 the 1949 musical prospect is 
a move, now under considera- 
tion to make the Scottish Orchestra 
a national symphony orchestra. Ef- 
forts are being made to patch up 
differences between the Choral and 
Orchestral Union of Glasgow and 
the Edinburgh Concert Society, 
which have been promoting con- 
certs in opposition to each other in 

the Scottish capital. 

Scotland anticipates a visit by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra late in the 
spring. So far, however, no Amer- 
ican orchestra plans to come to the 
Edinburgh Festival in August. It 
would be a welcome gesture if such 
a trip could be arranged. 

For the first-time since the 1948 
festival, John Barbirolli conducted 
the Hallé Orchestra of Manchester 
in a concert in Usher Hall, Edin- 
burgh. The concert was well timed, 
for it took place soon after Mr. 
Barbirolli had declined a flattering 
offer to become conductor of the 
BBC Symphony in London, be- 
cause he preferred to remain with 
the Hallé Orchestra, at a lower sal- 
ary. He received an ovation after 
a program containing Weber’s 
Overture to Der Freischiitz, Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony, De- 
bussy’s La Mer, and the Franck 
Symphony. The orchestra is now 
one of the finest in Europe. 

The Hallé Orchestra is often 
held up as an example to the Scot- 
tish Orchestra. The Hallé players 
present only thirty programs in six 
months, while the Scottish Orches- 
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tra plays over fifty. It is contended 
that the Scottish Orchestra could 
reach the standard of the Hallé if 
it had a less strenuous season. Be 
that as it. may, the Scottish audi- 
ence is highly appreciative of the 
work of the Hallé Orchestra, which 
tours Britain and the Continent 
during the summer months. 

The most distinguished recent 
soloist at a Scottish Symphony con- 
cert was Kathleen Ferrier, contral- 
to, who made her first American 
appearances last season, and re- 
turns to the United States shortly 
for her second tour. 

Throughout Scotland, the New 
Year was brought in with perform- 
ances of Handel’s Messiah, which 
seems only to gain in popularity 
with the passing of the years. Pres- 
ent-day arrangements often depart 
far from what the composer in- 
tended, and reveal an urgent need 
for restoring the original qualities 
of the work. Respectability ousts 
drama; the Hallelujah chorus de- 
generates into a hymn tune; and 
the . operatic aspects of Handel’s 
style are ignored. 

Across the border, on Jan. 1, Sir 
Malcolm Sargent conducted the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Choir in the Messiah, despite 
a fever of over a hundred, and a 
threat of the flu. His doctor re- 
quired him to cancel his concert at 
Blackpool the following day. Here 
his place was taken by J. Wallace, 
the chorus master. The audience 
was offered its money back, but 
only two people took advantage of 
the offer. They were not Scottish 
visitors. 





John Barbirolli 


grams devoted to Haydn, Mozart, 
and Schubert. Plans are being 
formulated for a visit of the Gly- 
debourne Opera to the United 
States in the fall, with possible 
seasons being planned at Prince- 
ton, N. J., and in Southern Cali- 
tornia. 

From Covent Garden comes the 
promise of Wagner’s entire Ring 
cycle, under Karl Rankl, in May. 
Kirsten Flagstad, Set Svanholm, 
and Hans Hotter will probably be 
among the principals. In June, the 
premiere of a new opera is planned 
at Covent Garden—The Olympians, 
with music by Arthur Bliss and hi- 
bretto by J. B. Priestley. This is a 
major work, on which the composer 
has been engaged for several years. 
Visitors to Covent Garden will in- 
clude Alexandra Danilova and 
Frederic Franklin, who will ap- 
pear in ballet productions while 
the opera company is on tour in 
the provinces. 

In April, Sir Thomas will cele- 
brate his seventieth birthday by 
conducting a gigantic concert, to 
be given in Albert Hall by the 
combined forces of three orches- 
tras. Mr. Ansermet returns in 
February to give concerts of the 
works of Stravinsky at the BBC— 
Les Noces, Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, Orpheus, and the first per- 
formance in England of the new 


Mass. Mr. Kubelik will give a 
radio performance of Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater. Nadia Boulanger 


will conduct the Fauré Requiem. 

Opera productions during the 
next few months, at the BBC, 
will include a number of adven- 
turous undertakings. Sir Adrian 
Boult will give the first perform- 
ance since the war of Berg’s Woz- 
zeck, and listeners will also hear 
Berg’s later opera, Lulu, relayed 
from Vienna. Stravinsky’s opera, 
Le Rossignol, conducted by Roger 
Desormiére, will be broadcast by 
the BBC from Paris in June. A 
new opera, The Duenna, one the 
text of William Brinsley Sheri- 
dan (also used by Prokofieff), by 
the talented Spanish composer, 





Sir Adrian Boult 


Roberto Gerhard, will be conducted 
by Stanford Robinson, who wili 
also be in charge of the produc 
tion of Weber’s Abu Hassan. S: 
Nicholas, a new cantata by th 
prolific Benjamin Britten, will b: 
heard at the beginning of the yea 
and his fifth opera in five year 
will be produced at the Aldeburg! 
Festival in the summer. Anothe 
English composer, Alan Bush, i 
writing a historical opera on th 
subject of Wat Tyler. Amon; 
the opera revivals planned by th 
BBC for the spring season art 
Handel’s Xerxes, and acts fron 
his Giulio Cesare, Lotario, an 
Sosarme. Constant Lambert will 
conduct Purcell’s King Arthur 
and to mark the tercentenary o! 
John Blow, his opera, Venus and 
Adonis, will be given. 


MONG visitors from America, 

Aaron Copland will spend 
some time in England. Through- 
out the country, performances of 
his works, both chamber and or- 
chestral, have been planned, in- 
cluding the first English perform- 
ance of his Third Symphony. It 
is hoped that Mr. Copland will also 
give lecture-recitals on the contem- 
porary American musical scene. 
Symphony concerts at BBC will be 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and George Szell. Eugene Goos- 
sens, now conductor of the Syd- 
ney Symphony, in Australia, will 
visit England, to conduct the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, in a per- 
formance of his new Oboe Concerto, 
with his brother, Leon Goossens, 
as soloist. The German conduc- 
tor, Hans Schmidt-Issertedt, who 
is in charge of the Hamburg Radio 
Orchestra, will make his debut 
here, conducting the BBC Sym- 
phony in the first British perform- 
ance of Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Dances. 

The Henry Wood Concert So- 
ciety which has been following an 
enlightened policy of commission- 
ing new works by English com- 
posers—among them the brilliantly 
successful Concerto for Two Pia- 
nos, by Lennox Berkeley—has or- 
ganized a series of concerts to be 
devoted to the works of Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, at the Albert Hall in 
the late spring. The Morley Col- 
lege Concert Society, under the 
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711 FIFTH AVENUE 


JOSEPHINE ANIOINE 
ANN AYARS 
MARION BELL 
MARTHA BRINEY 
*MARILYN COTLOW 
ELLABELLE DAVIS 
JEAN DICKENSON 
DORIS DOREE 
ELEN DOSIA 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
FLORENCE GEORGE 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
CARMEN GRACIA 
UTA GRAF 
FRANCES GREER 
JOAN HAMMOND 
MARY HENDERSON 
MARINA KOSHETZ 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
INGE MANSKI 
*PATRICE MUNSEL 
*HERVA NELLI 
JANE PICKENS 
CLAUDIA PINZA 


“FLORENCE QUARTARARO 


GERTRUDE RIBLA 
*STELLA ROMAN 
ANNA TURKEL 
ASTRID VARNAY 


Contraltos 


*MARIAN ANDERSON 
EULA BEAL 
FRANCINE FALKON 
HERTA GLAZ 
MARGARET HARSHAW 
WINIFRED HEIDT 


Mezzo-Sopranos 


WINIFRED HECKMAN 
ROSALIND NADELL 
EBE STIGNANI 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
*BLANCHE THEBOM 
CLARAMAE TURNER 


Guitarist 
*ANDRES SEGOVIA 


Harpist 
CARLOS SALZEDO 


NEW YORK 22, N..Y. 


Presents for 
SEASON 1949-1950 











Operettas 


Dances 


Serge Jaroff, Director 


Tenor, in Joint Recital 


Basso. 





Special Attractions 
*VIENNA CHOIR BOYS, Sacred, Folk Music and Costume 


*VIENNESE BALLET ENSEMBLE, Dramatic and Humorous 
*ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS and Dancers. 


*MARIEMMA and her Ensemble, Spain’s foremost dancer 


FARBMAN SINFONIETTA, HARRY FARBMAN, Musical Di- 
rector and EDITH SCHILLER, Piano Soloist. 20 Musicians 


IVA KITCHELL, America’s Number One Dance Satirist 


WINIFRED HEIDT, Contralto, and EUGENE CONLEY, 


BENNO AND SYLVIA RABINOF, Violin and Piano Duo 


NATIONAL MALE QUARTET—Attilio Baggiore, Tenor; Giulio 
Gari, Tenor; Vernon Sanders, Baritone; Bruce Mackay, 


*UDAY SHAN-KAR and his Hindu Dancers 


FRANCES GREER, Soprano, and BRIAN SULLIVAN, Tenor; 
Two Metropolitan Opera Stars in Joint Recital 


BAKALEINIKOFF SINFONIETTA, Viadimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Conductor. 20 Musicians 


BORIS GOLDOVSKY, in a program of “Piano Portraits” 
OLGA COELHO, Soprano-Guitarist 

VICTOR BORGE, Pianist and Monologist 

*RICHARD DYER-BENNET, Twentieth Century Minstrel 
*MARGARET WEBSTER'’S Shakespeare Company 











Baritones 


DANIEL DUNO 

MACK HARRELL 
*ENZO MASCHERINI 
ROBERT MERRILL 
MARKO ROTHMULLER 
MARTIAL SINGHER 
JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
THOMAS L. THOMAS 
HUGH THOMPSON 
ROBERT WEEDE 
*LAWRENCE WINTERS 
FLOYD WORTHINGTON 


Bass-Baritones 


SALVATORE BACCALONI 
FRANK EDWINN 

DEZSO ERNSTER 
*JEROME HINES 

PHILIP KINSMAN 
NICOLA MOSCONA 

EZIO PINZA 

LUBOMIR VICHEGONOV 


Tenors 


KURT BAUM 
MARIO BERINI 
GIUSEPPE DI STEFANO 
JOHN FEENEY 
MIKLOS GAFNI 
GIULIO GARI 
LUIG! INFANTINO 
RAOUL JOBIN 
MAX LORENZ 
*JAN PEERCE 
BRIAN SULLIVAN 
RICHARD TUCKER 


Ensembles 


*FOUR PIANO ENSEMBLE 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET 


SALZEDO ENSEMBLE 

2 Harps, Flute, Cello, Piano 
*TRIESTE TRIO 

Violin, Piano, Cello 


Cellists 


RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
JOSEPH SCHUSTER 


Duo-Pianists 


ARTHUR GOLD and 
ROBERT FIZDALE 

LUBOSHUTZ and 
NEMENOFF 


Violinists 


ALTEA ALIMONDA 
ARNOLD EIDUS 
DEVY ERLIH 
LOUIS KAUFMAN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
JOHN CREIGHTON MURRAY 
*VASA PRIHODA 
BENNO RABINOF 
RUGGIERO RICCI 
AARON ROSAND 
MIRIAM SOLOVIEFF 
*ISAAC STERN 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
JACQUES THIBAUD 


Pianists 


JACQUES ABRAM 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ABBA BOGIN 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
HARRY DAVIS 

ANIA DORFMANN 
JOSE ECHANIZ 
DOROTHY EUSTIS 
LEON FLEISHER 
LUKAS FOSS 

SIDNEY FOSTER 
JULIUS KATCHEN 
JACOB LATEINER 
SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
*MOURA LYMPANY 
NIKITA MAGALOFF 
FREDERICK MARVIN 
*MICHELANGELI 

POLDI MILDNER 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
HORTENSE MONATH 
LEONARD PENNARIO 
*ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
EDITH SCHILLER 

E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 
ROSALYN TURECK 
BERNHARD WEISER 
*“SYLVIA ZAREMBA 





By arrangement with 
8. HUROK 

















EXCLUSIVE BOOKING DIRECTION FOR 
S. Hurox, Hurok Attractions AND Hurox Aatists, INc. 
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HARRY 


WILLIAM 
FARBMAN 


STEINBERG 


GAETANO 


FABIEN MEROLA 


FRIEDER ALFRED 
WEISSMANN WALLENSTEIN SEVITZKY 


Conductors 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 


NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORPORATION 





FRITZ 


ISSAY 
BUSCH 


ERICH HANS FRITZ 
KLEIBER KNAPPERTSBUSCH REINER DOBROWEN 


VICTOR 
DE SABATA 


FRITZ 
STIEDRY 


HIGHLIGHTS American Engagements 1949-50 





JOHN BARNETT—Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra; Phoenix Symphony Orchestra 

FRITZ BUSCH—Metropolitan Opera Assn.; Chicago Orchestra; Cincinnati Festival 

EMIL COOPER—Metropolitan Opera Assn.; Montreal Opera; Central City Opera 

VICTOR DE SABATA—New York Philharmonic; Chicago Orchestra; Pittsburgh 
Symphony; Philadelphia Orchestra; Minneapolis Symphony 

HARRY FARBMAN—St. Louis Symphony 

RAFAEL KUBELIK—Chicago Orchestra; Montreal Orchestra 

THOMAS MAYER—Cincinnati Summer Opera 

GAETANO MEROLA—Director, San Francisco Opera 

FRITZ REINER—Metropolitan Opera Assn.; Chicago Orchestra 

FABIEN SEVITZKY—Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra; Sinfonica Mexicana 

WILLIAM STEINBERG—Buffalo Symphony; San Francisco Opera; San Francisco 
Symphony; Chicago Orchestra 


FRITZ STIEDRY—Metropolitan Opera Assn.; Glyndebourne Festival; Chicago 
Orchestra 





GIUSEPPE 
ANTONICELLI 





HEINZ UNGER—Toronto Symphony; Havana Orchestra; Sinfonica Mexicana GUARNIERI 
JOSEPH WAGNER—Duluth Symphony Orchestra; Havana Orchestra 
ALFRED WALLENSTEIN—Los Angeles Symphony ' 
FRIEDER WEISSMANN—Scranton Philharmonic Orchestra; Toronto Promenade q 
Symphony; Sinfonica Mexicana 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff 
Siegfried Hearst, Manager, Conductor Division meneuna.a6 
711 Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. Y. RESCIGNO 
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ope 


triumphs conttri 


at the metropolitan opera 


As Manrico in “II Trovatore”’ 


“Kurt Baum’‘s Manrico was the best sung since the days of Lauri-Volpi. His high C 
packed a wallop, and he sang throughout with a full rousing sonority.”’ 


— Howard Taubman, NEW YORK TIMES 


= ea yt 





Mt at the san francisco opera 
: | (12 performances) 


se: +4 aa 
Sings magnificently! — Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Sept. 28, 1948 


OPENING NIGHT PERFORMANCE “‘IL TROVATORE”’ 
Wk f AT LA SCALA, MILANO, DECEMBER 26, 1948 








HE “Kurt Baum Great Singer” (Headline) 
| “An extraordinary voice of velvety, caressing quality and great power.” 
wee — Franco Abbiate, CORRIERE DELLA SERA, MILANO, Dec. 27, 1948 
A 
Bae 
i 


“Baum is a consummate artist and singer — perfect diction and phrasing, and 
| thrilling quality of voice.” 





— Teadoro Celli, CORRIERE LOMBARDO, MILANO, Dec. 28, 1948 
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| eae \ Summer 1949 —Euvropean Tour 
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CONTRALTO SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


CONCERT TOUR 1949-°50 


WITH THE SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 


In “Boris Godounoft” 
“A beautiful contralto. Her voice has both beauty and 
suavity.”’ 
— Marjory M. Fisher, SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, October 2, 1948 
As Erda in “Siegfried” 
“Some special comment should be made about the 
exceptionally beautiful voice of Miss Beal.’’ 
— Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 
October 16, 1948 
“A remarkably beautiful contralto voice.’’ 


— Alexander Fried, SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, 
October 16, 1948 


In RECITAL 


“Beal's excellence is no news, for she always turns in 
an exciting performance, be it in concert or in opera.”’ 
— LOS ANGELES MIRROR, October 28, 1948 
“Her recital must be reckoned as the most important 
given so far this season — she could at once take rank 
among the leading artists in her field.’ 
— NEW YORK TIMES 
“Eula Beal's Artistry Thrill 
For Big Concert Audience” (Headline) 
— SANTA BARBARA NEWS-PRESS, October 8, 1948 
“Exciting seems to be the only appropriate description 
for the magnificent voice of Eula Beal . . . superb 


artistry. A superior musician as well as a singer.” 
— LOS ANGELES TIMES, April 5, 1948 


Featured in First Concert Film 
“Concert Magic’ with Yehudi Menuhin 


Currently being released coast-to-coast 


“The highlight of the film is the rapturous voice of 
Eula Beal.” — Alexander Fried, SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, 
October 9, 1948 

“The most successful parts of the picture are those 
devoted to Miss Beal, whose rich contralto comes over 
beautifully, and who registers as a personality too.”’ 
— Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 

October 9, 1948 


AS SOLOIST WITH 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY, 


Pierre Monteux, conducting 


‘Proved more impressive than ever. Beautiful singing 
and vocal control that made one wish for opportunity 
to hear her in a solo recital.” 

— Majory M. Fisher, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 


April 24, 1948 
DALLAS SYMPHONY, 

Antal Dorati, conducting 
“Exceptionally beautiful singing, interpretative insight 
and nuance.” 

— John Rosenfeld, DALLAS MORNING NEWS, December 19, 1948 


65 CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 1948-°49 


NOW BOOKING 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, WY. 


O. O. BOTTORFF 





MARKS LEVINE 


MUSICAL AMERICA 















BUFFALO 
PHILHARMONI 
ORCHESTRA “= mover 


WILLIAM STEINBERG, CONDUCTOR 


Rachmaninoff Fund Award Winner 








NOW BOOKING TOUR 1949-1950 
Eastern United States 
From Maine to Florida 









"One of the finest orchestras, one of the greatest conductors! 


Playing with you has been a real delight." 
—ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


WILLIAM STEINBERG 
Musical Director 


"One of the most beautiful accompaniments ever given me." 
—HOROWITZ 





R. E. McIntyre, Manager—Kleinhans Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tour Direction: 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 STH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff 





SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
Soloist 
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The best the American 


concert stage can offer 


Boston Herald 


An except ional recital. 


mire type of singing 


one almost hangs upon 


note hy note 


Vou ) ork Times 


A gift 
from heaven 


Nieuwe Courant, 
Lhe Hague 


A star shining in 


the Heaven of Song 


\ i ane | ] 
\forgenbladet, Oslo 


A voice a | the rarest 
beauty which comes 
once in a century 
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(riuseppe 


GOOD REASON 









BE HAPPY! 





IN ONE YEAR 


THE TENOR SENSATION OF 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


MARCHED T0 GLORY 


Di Stefano 





“RICH GOLDEN QUALITY!” 


“*A lyric voice of natural beauty. It is probably the 
purest and freshest Italian tenor in the company 
. . He has everything in his favor!” —N.Y. Times 


i 


“A DRAWING CARD!” 


“The Metropolitan Opera House was in an uproar 
for the debut of young Giuseppe Di Stefano. And 
Mr. Di Stefano gave the audience sufficient reason 
to become hysterical with delight. The new tenor 
has good looks and a fine natural voice!"’ 

—N. Y. Post 





“DI STEFANO BRILLIANT!” 


“The Met has undoubtedly struck a rich vein of 
gold in Mr. Di Stefano. He is as handsome as any 
movie star, his bearing is aristocratic and he is an 
actor of the most ingratiating ease. One might 
even say of him ‘All this and heaven too,’ for he 
is also a singer of polished distinction!”’ 

—tLos Angeles Times 


“DI STEFANO ARTISTRY HAILED!” 


**At once engaged the esteem of the capacity audi- 
ence. He has an aristocratic musical style and the 
aria about the dream was delivered with a subdued 
intensity that rarely invests it, and the high A had 
no falsetto trickery about it. A new, engaging and 
well endowed young tenor!” 

—Los Angeles Examiner 





“DI STEFANO TRIUMPHS!” 


—vUltimas Noticias 


. “DI STEFANO BRILLIANT!” 


—Universal 


“DI STEFANO SENSATIONAL!” 


—La Prensa 


“DI STEFANO MAGNIFICENT!” 


‘His voice is beautiful with an unforgettable tone. 
He sings with an absolute perfection. The ovation 
that Di Stefano won seemed unending; he was 
forced to repeat ‘La Donna e mobile’ in spite of 
the fact that the Opera Nacional has a set rule per- 
mitting no encores!” —Excelsior 





711 FIFTH AVE. - 








O. O. BOTTORFF 


NCAC NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 
MARKS LEVINE 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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FRANK EDWINN 


Gasee- Baritone 


“Extraordinary gifts as an alorpreter. 
Aroused his large audience to an easily 


understandable warmth of enthusiasm 


NOEL STRAUS, - 
NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 13, 19 


® La Scala, Milan 
© Royal Opera, Rome 
@ Fenice Opera, Venice 
© Verdi Opera, Trieste 


® Maggio Musicale, Florence 


22,N.Y. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MARKS LEVINE 
























THE NEW YORK TIMEs, 
MAY 13, 1948 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, 


MARKS EDWINN Bow 


—_____ 
Bass Shows Interpretive Skill 
in Varied Program That 
Includes Several Arias 


Ls 


By NOEL STRAUS 


and meaning. is work was 
backed by keen intelligence, in- 
born musicianship and marked 
Sensitivity. With a handsome 
Stage Presence, jn addition to his 
artistic assets, he aroused his 
large Audience to an easily under- 
Standable warmth of enthusiasm. 

he Program, which evidenced 
Mr. Edwinn’s scholarly &pproach 
to his art, opened With a 8roup 


“Mentre ti lacrio, O figlia.” and 

e arias, “With Pious Hearts” 
from Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” 
and “With Joy the Impatient 
Husbandman” from Haydn’s “The 
Seasons.” The Mozart music was 
delivereq with moving pathos and 
intensity, while the two Oratorio 
excérpts, both of which were sun 
in German, were as Succersful in 
Capturing the style and character 
of each. 

In the ensuing gro P of operatic 
numbers. Mr. Edwinn was 


coronazione di Poppea,” Which 
formed the sharpest of contrasts 
to the “Air de Caron” of Lully and 
the aria “Udite tutti.” from Cima. 
rosa's “Matrimonio Segreto,” both 
Siven in the authentic buffo man. 
ner. 


Mr. Edwinn's Pronunciation of 
the foreign languages employed 
was highly Perfected, ang his Ger- 


a more especially with 
the splendidly interpreted “Don 
Quichotte & Dulcinée set of Rave}. 
in which the “Chanson Epique" 
Proved unforgettably touching. 
Mr. Edwinn was again masterly in 
his treatment of their content. 
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— Jerome D. Bohm, | 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, January 24 1949 
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CONCERT TOUR 1949: Norway * Sweden» 
“A sumptuous voice of gorgeous color which ranged from satin-softness 
to full-blown fortissimo. Sheer beauty of tone 


“Voices like Doris Doree’s are exceptional.” 


stantly delighted by the luminous shimmering sounds which she projected.” 
— Jerome D. Bohm, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, January 24, 1949 

As Aida with Covent Garden Opera 

vious achievements here 


‘She combines dramatic truth and musical beauty. Surpasses all her pre- 
ve 


— LONDON TIMES, November 3, 1948 
As the Marschallin in’Rosencavalier/ 


“Doris Doree Steals the Rosencavalier Honours” (Headline) 
Magnificent singing and acting 


— LONDON MUSICAL EXPRESS, November 5, 1948 





Photo: Yvonne Le Roux 
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— NEW YORK TIMES, January 24, 1949 


— NEW YORK JOURNAL AMERICAN, January 24, 1949 
“Unquestionably one of the finest soprano voices of the day. Transparency 


and brilliance of texture, its wide range and the unfailing assurance with 
which it is handled, have won distinction for Miss Doree. The ear was con- 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
O. O. BOTTORFF 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 









NEW YORK CITY CENTER OPERA 





“Unquestionably one of the finest soprano” 


voices of today.” 


“A performance of beauty and expressiveness 


Goteborg, Sweden 


cent, pure sounding and expressive as well as grandioso 
Paris, France 


— GOTEBORG’S-TIDNINGEN, August 26, 1948 


“Mme. Doree has unusual sensibility and noblesse in her style. How can 
you not especially praise Doris Doree!”’ — L’'AURORE, June 14, 1948 
Copenhagen, Denmark 

“The American Dramatic soprano Doris Doree has become a steady 


and beloved guest here. Whether she is singing in the Opera house, over 
the Radio, or in the Concert Hall, she is a singer of the great international 
class.”’ 


— BERLINSKE TIDENDE, August 27, 1948 





711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y.:22, N.Y 
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— LONDON TIMES, November 18, 1948 
“The Lieder interpretation of Mme. Doree is as near to perfection as pos 


sible. Her incomparable rendering of Schubert's Gretchen am Spinnrade 
was a costly jewel of the noble art of singing 


— GOTEBORGS-POSTEN, August 26, 1948 
“Doris Doree has a rare beautiful instrument, a dramatic soprano magnifi 
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enmark ¢ Finland * Holland * England 
As Sieglinde in ‘Die Walkure 
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SCORES A GAIN! 


imagination, dramatic sense, 
d stage presence: Miss Falkon 
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- NEW YOR 
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GOLD ADALE 





“OuoPianism reached heights hitherto unknown Lethe art” 


—VIRGIL THOMSON, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


1948-49 TOUR 
Sold-Out 


DP 


1949-50 TOUR 
Now Booking 
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Comme Hall Seciety NOAC ears cr “ aa 
a 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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Engagements for 
Current Season Include: 


@ 65 RECITALS 


British Isles—France—Holland. 


5 B. B. C. ENGAGEMENTS 
@ 7 SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Royal Albert Hall, including repeat per- 
formance of Verdi's Requiem with London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Victor de 
Sabata, conductor. 


@ 10th CONSECUTIVE SEASON 
SOLOIST with LONDON PROMS. 
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“Enthusiasm rang high in Town Hall when 


Joan Hammond made her New York debut.” 
—Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal-American, Feb. 12, 1949 
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amtmond 


Soprano Covent Garden Royal Opera 





Available in the United States and Canada Fall 1949 


“There is lustre and sheen in Miss Ham- 


mond’s voice.” 
—Irving Kolodin, New York Sun, February 12, 1949 


RECORDINGS 
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WINIFRED EUGENE 


CONTRALTO 
TENOR 





* Winifred Heidt has a gorgeous voice, 
a handsome stage presence, warmth and intensity 


and glamorous uncommon appeal. 


Noel Straus, New York Times 


* A really impressive tenor voice— 
a voice that can make 
an audience sit up 
and take notice. 


Max de Schavensee, 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 











prevatlalle 
LIMITED JOINT TOUR 





Were 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Marks Levine O. O. Bottorff 








Mr. Conley by arrangement with 
Management: Jack Adams & Co. 
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or more than thirty-five years 
'S. Hurok presents” has been a suarantee 
of the highest standards in music, theatre 
and ballet. Pavlova, Chaliapin, Isadora 
Dunean, Schumann-Heink, Russian 
Ballet, the German and Russian Grand 
Opera, Tetrazzini and half-a- hundred 
more, now immortal, bore this trademark 


of excellence in entertainment and po- 


: tency at the box-office. Local managers 


everywhere have learned through rich 
experience that no season is complete 
without the appearance of one or more 
of S. Hurok’s celebrated attractions. 
Audiences know that America’s fore- 


most impresario presents great artists. 
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First American Tour Beginning Oct 9 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE . 
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Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
FeLruary, 1949 Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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MARIAN 


Due to her first post-war tour of Europe this year, Miss Anderson will be available 


only for a limited number of concert appearances in America beginning January 1950 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS 





STEINWAY PIANO 
Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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ARTUR 


RUBINSTEIN 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ARTISTS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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COPENHAGEN 


“A coloratura of phenomenal agility 
and lightness!” Politiken 


iy -Wavelsticltiliamas)(olaclitlie Mela iam 
Berlingske Tidende 
foh-y Me) 


“A sensational and wonderful con- 
cert. One of those musical geniuses 
who seem almost unbelievable!” 

od BYole] s)(ole(-4] 
NEW YORK 


A pleasure to hear! 


— N.Y. Times 

fog, | [oy Tere) 
“She has beauty, grace, a winsome 
appeal and a voice of great beauty!” 
— Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 








METROPOLITAN OPERA - CONCERTS 


RADIO - RCA VICTOR RECORDS a 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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abulods FINGERS OF- 


PARIS 
“AR MASTER... 


" PARIS OPERA, NOV. 10, 1948 
ROME 
“AR MASTER of his instrument!” 
ASSOCIATED PRESS, AUG. 28, 1948 
LONDON 


“AR STAR of the first magnitude!”’ 


. a very great violinist!”’ 


LONDON DAILY MAIL, OCT. 11, 1948 
GLASGOW 
“BR MASTER 
SCOTTISH DAILY EXPRESS, OCT. 22, 1948 
AMSTERDAM 
“A MASTER .. .a star among the greatest!” 
HET PAROOL, OCT. 31, 1948 
LUCERNE 
“A MASTER a soaring comet in the musical heavens!”’ 

LUCERNER NEUESTE NACHTRICHTEN, AUG. 16, 1948 

STOCKHOLM 


“A MASTER .. 


. a virtuoso who stirs his audience!”’ 


. a perfect technique and a man with a soul!”’ 


AFTON TIDNINGEN, SEPT. 13, 1948" 
NEW YORK 


“MASTER fiddle player!’’ 


VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


lsaad 


Ntert 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 


Columbia Records Alexander Zakin, Assisting Artist 
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“A GORGEOUS VOICE!” 


“Blanche Thebom gave her third New York recital. 
Blessed with a handsome stage presence and a gorge- 
ous voice, Miss Thebom evoked unstinted enthusiasm 
after each offering.’ 


—Noel Straus, New York Times, October 25, 1948 


“AT HER BEST!” 


‘The high tessitura of the role was easily encompassed; 
phrases in the first act which most singers of the role 
project laboriously were freely and sumptuously voiced!” 

Jerome D. Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune, December 12, 1948 


“AN ARTIST! AN EXPERIENCE!” 


“An afternoon with Blanche Thebom is an experience in 
which nothing is left to chance—from the svelte gown 
to the canny program, to her own stage deportment... 
her. sumptuous, well-colored voice, her seriousness as 
a musician...an artist!’’ 


—Irving Kolodin, New York Sun, October 25, 1948 


“GLORIOUSLY RICH VOICE!” 


“Blanche Thebom has one of the gloriously rich voices 
among young American singers.” 


—Miles Kastendieck, N. Y. Journal-American, October 25, 1948 


Blanche 
Oy, 


Mezzo - Soprano Star 


Metropolitan Opera, Concerts, Radio 
Films, RCA Victor Records 


BOOKING NOW FOR 1949-50 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Blanche Thebom 
Music 
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In Recital 
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By NOEL STRAUS 

Moura Lympany, English pian- 
ist, who gave her first. New York 
recital dast night at Town Hall, 
aroused fervent enthusiasm from 
LE” a large audience by her highly 
SAB distinguished playing. In an exact- 
ing program of classic, romantic 
and modern works, the handsome, 
modest musician at once estab- 
lished herself as an artist of de- 
cided importance, both as tech- 
enician and interpreter. 

Miss Lympany’s performances of 


" these varied offerings had a re- 
v freshing and irresistible whole- 

someness, a freedom from exag- 

gerations, an impeccable taste, a 

ws sanity, and at the same time a 

A definite individuality, which, com- 


bined with first-rate virtuosity, 
made her performances noteworthy. 
Her pianism was unusually clean- 
cut and at the same time unusually 
Poised and controlled. 

The Bach-Busoni Toccata in (: 
major was beyond praise for its 
grandeur of style. The choice of 


i tempi in each of the three -divi- 
sions of the masterpiece was ad- 
mirable, the rhythms firm, with- 
| out a hint of rushing. Great cli- 
- maxes were built up, full of life 
A A and strength, but never at the ex- 
pense of tonal purity. 


Mendelssohn's “Variations se- 
rieuses” was as technically im- 
maculate and as splendid in its 

VIRTUOSO precision and transparency as the 
ED Bach. Nothing could have been 
more captivating than the treat- 


ENGLAND : ae ment accorded the thirteenth vari- 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR ant of the set, with its expert 


adjustment of the right hand 
arabesques and the songful bass 
melody, in an unfoldment of the 
opus that was led to a thrillingly 
bravura climax with the final 
Presto. 


Chopin Scherzo Good 


Even more enthralling was the 
eloquent and masterly handling of 
the Chopin Scherzo with its won- 
derful rhythmic under-current, its 
knowing outline of every phrase. 
This was followed by a perform- 
ance of the second book of the 
Paganini-Brahms variations, which 
had as much to impart in poetry 
and prismatic coloring, as in scin- 
tillant technical bravura. 

There was real enchantment in 
the most tricky of all of these ex- 
orbitantly difficult variations, the 
eleventh, given with a lightness, 
speed and charm that made it vir- 
tually unsurpassable. One might 
: point out the excellence of the first 
at fi variation with its secure, bold fly- 

/ a ing sixths and thirds, or the splen- 


“Real Enchantment! _N. Y. Times 








K did élan of the finale. But to go 
into the virtues of this magnificent 
exhibition of piano-playing in de- 

48 


tail is impossible here, much as one 
would like to speak of its many 
noteworthy facets. 

Miss Lympany was as fully in 
her element when she came to the 
Ravel “Undine,” most imagina- 
tively and limpidly delivered, and 
that composer’s “Toccata,” which 
this reviewer has never heard per- 
formed with such spontaneity or 
any comparable exquisiteness. 
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Stella Roman 








gf | 
» Ne Leading Dramatic Soprano 
* Metropolitan Opera 
“A GREAT SINGER; A GREAT DRAMATIC INTERPRETER; A GREAT ARTIST.” 
— Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
| XUM | 


THE DANCE PAR EXCELLENCE 


An attraction for all budgets — Attractive at all box offices 





—John Martin, N.Y Tim 
‘ es 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Direct from London, the world-famous com- 
pany in their first American tour beginning 
October at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Exclusive Management: HUROK ATTRACTIONS, INC., 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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NEW YORK’S CRITICS 
OFFER A 


SIGNIFICANT TRIBUTE 


TO 


LOUIS 


KAU, 














CURRENT TOUR 


includes 


Long Beach, California 
Santa Barbara, California 
SAN BERNARDINO SYMPHONY 
Belmont, California 
Spokane, Washington 
Temple Sholem Series, Chicago 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
WESTSHORE SYMPHONY 
Grand Haven, Michigan’ ” 
Muskegon, Michigan 
Wheaton College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Keokuk, lowa 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
TRENTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
YMHA WORKSHOP 
ORCHESTRA, New York 
NIES-BERGER CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 
(Town Hall, New York) 
Mansfield, Ohio 
South Bend, Indiana 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Oelwein, lowa 
Mobile, Alabama 
Athens, Georgia 
Gainsville, Georgia 
Dalton, Georgia 
OKLAHOMA CITY SYMPHONY 
Mexico, Missouri 
HONOLULU SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Honolulu Museum of Art 











AT 
CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Louis Kaufman, violinist, gave a recital last night at Carnegie Hall. As 
usual the modest, sincere artist had arranged an UNHACKNEYED LIST 
OF OFFERINGS WHICH HE PERFORMED WITH TASTE, INSIGHT AND 
SOUND MUSICIANSHIP. MR. KAUFMAN'S CHARACTERISTICALLY 
SENSUOUS TONE WAS ALWAYS PURE AND SENSITIVE in sustained 
music. The Largo of Tartini at the start of the evening was SOULFULLY 
DELIVERED, FINELY PHRASED, AND TONALLY IMMACULATE. EVERY 
PHRASE WAS DEFTLY MOLDED IN A READING WHICH, WHILE DULY 
COLORFUL AND POETIC, NEVER OVER-STEPPED THE BOUNDS OF 
CLASSICAL RESTRAINT. Bach's unaccompanied sonata in G minor, the 
other eighteenth century contribution on the schedule, COULD BE 
PRAISED FOR THE IMAGINATIVE AND NOBLE TREATMENT OF THE 
ADAGIO DIVISION, as well as the TECHNICALLY SECURE, DEXTER- 
OUSLY-BOWED ACCOUNT OF THE FINAL PRESTO WHICH WAS ADMIR- 
ABLE IN ALL RESPECTS. MR. KAUFMAN PROVED AT HIS PEAK IN 
THE KHACHATURIAN CONCERTO, IN WHICH THE TECHNICAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES WERE EASILY CONQUERED AND THE TONE REMAINED 
UNSULLIED." 


— Noel Straus, December 11, 1948 


NEW YORK SUN 


“KAUFMAN EXCELLED IN ARAM KHACHATURIAN'S VIOLIN CONCERTO 
LET THE RECORD MERELY STATE THAT KAUFMAN DID WONDERS 
WITH ITS GLITTER." 


— R. G., December 11, 1948 


NEW YORK STAR 


“ALWAYS AN ENTERPRISING PROGRAM-MAKER, Mr. Kaufman, with his 
assisting pianist, Erich Itor Kahn, gave a METTLESOME AND REWARD- 
ING HEARING to Francis Poulenc's Sonata in memory of the Spanish 
poet Lorca and also introduced Harold Triggs' amiably melodious 
‘Lament and Flight of the Fair Maid of Samarkand’. Here and in his 
playing of the Bach unaccompanied Sonata in G Minor, Mr. Kaufman's 
TECHNICAL VIRTUOSITY, RELIABLE TONE and SOUND MUSICIANSHIP 
BROUGHT WARM APPLAUSE FROM HIS AUDIENCE." 


— Robert Hague, December 11, 1948 


In 




















NATIONAL 


CONCERT and ARTISTS CORP. 


CAC Marks Levine °* 
711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


0. O. Bottorff 


RECENT 
KAUFMAN 


Recordings 


e 


VIVALDI’S 
FOUR SEASONS 
{Concert Hall Records) 


SMETANA TRIO 


with Firkusny and 
Vandenburg 
{Vox Records) 


AMERICANA ALBUM 


Copland, Still, McBride, 
Helm, Triggs 
{Vox Records] 


TCHAIKOWSKY TRIO 


with Saidenberg and 
Reher 
(Vox Records) 


DELIUS FIRST SONATA 


with Saidenberg 
(Concert Hall Records) 


* Listed by HOWARD TAUBMAN in the N. Y. TIMES, 
Dec. 26, 1948, "RECORDS: YEAR'S BEST, a listing of 








Music and Performances that took high rank in 1948." 
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america's number one dance satirist 


‘y ‘ i Lael 


‘'48—'49 tour sold out ...'49—'50 now booking 


The New Work Times» « “IVA KITCHELL IS A WHOLE CORPS DE BALLET IN ONE” 
“Unlike most parodists she is able, technically, to do the things she is burlesquing, and this 





gives her an enormous advantage.”” —John Martin 
Herald <akt.- Tribune “MUST BE CLASSED WITH IMMORTAL CHOREOGRAPHY” 
“Exceptionally skilled dancer . . . lifted everyone into a state of exhilaration." —Walter Terry 


THEATRE arts . . . « «IN THE FIELD OF DANCE SATIRE MISS KITCHELL HAS NO COMPETITOR"’ 


LI F E © ¢ © e « « Her audience was so convulsed by lva’s antics that at the end of her program she was called 
back again and again.”’ 


TIME e « « e « “A young and mischievous dancer named Iva Kitchell has mastered the technique of all ballet 
styles.” 


Colliers e « e e «In short, the girl has made it and free enterprise has scored another triumph."’ 


Newsweek. e « e'‘lva looks much too tiny and too sweet to be guilty of the mayhem she annually perpetrates. 
But when she gets an idea, heaven help the unbroken line of the Imperial Russian Ballet."’ 


THE 
NEW YORKER . 2. . “Brilliant pantomime.” 
This Week . . « “HER RIB-TICKLING ART IS UNFORGETTABLE.” 





MADEMOISELLE . . . “A COMPLETE HILARIOUS SHOW .. . SHE’S A CROSS-COUNTRY SELLOUT.” 


“MISS KITCHELL, as everyone should know by this time, 
defies classification. She is part-mime, part satirist; part 


parodist, part virtuoso and ALL hilarious.” 
— Walter Terry, New York Herald Tribune 


AND ARTISTS CORPORATION « 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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“Again brought the audience shouting to their feet as he did 
at his first astounding and wonderful concert.” 


RAFAEL KUBDELIA 








A great Czech conductor 


(Headline) 
Symphony No. 2 in D minor...Dvorak @ Symphony No. 3 in E flat 
RAFAEL KUBELIK 


. .Beethoven 


N R. KUBELIK, who bears a famous name, conducted last night's 
1 concert, and it is not too much to say that he had the reception of 
the season, not only from the audience, but also from the players. 


No conductor, within my recollection, has displayed the orchestra to better advan- 
tage or made us more conscious that orchestral playing is, in the end, a matter of 
personnel . by some gift of genius Mr. Kubelik extracted from the players the 
very best they had to give. And that is what I call a great conductor. 


He gave us a remarkable and authoritative rendering of the Dvorak symphony, 
a work that can stand beside the symphonies of Beethoven or Schubert, without any 
allowance. His Beethoven was meticulous. Mr, Kubelik directed the whole Beethoven 
symphony in a decisive, objective manner, and I did not feel that his remarkably 
expressive manners (unlike some conductors, his left hand is not a mere copy of the 
right) came between us and the music. It was quite a memorable concert.’’ A. K. H. 


Liverpool Post, December 15, 1948 























Engaged 
ON 3 CONTINENTS IN ONE YEAR! 


American Debut 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Oct. 31 to Nov. 20, 1949 


MONTREAL SYMPHONY 


In Europe 





CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA of HOLLAND 
January 21 to March 25, 1949 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
August 1949 


In Australia 


Return Engagement! 
COUNTRYWIDE TOUR of 12 weeks 
commencing May 25, 1949, under the 
sponsorship of Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. 





—HET PAROOL, AMSTERDAM, JAN. 1949 








Formerly Conductor of the Czech Philharmonic 














Mr. Kubelik has enjoyed great successes | 
with leading orchestras of the world | 





including: 

ROME STOCKHOLM 
MILAN ZURICH 
MOSCOW COPENHAGEN 
AMSTERDAM BORDEAUX 

| MARSEILLES CANNES 

| CRACOW BRUSSELS 

| BELGRADE ZAGREB 


LONDON 
and many others 














| GENOA 
Management 
NATIONAL CONCERT AND 


NCAC ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Marks Levine 711 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥.22,N. Y. ©. O. Bottorff 
SIEGFRIED HEARST, Manager, Conductor Division 
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“The finest young 
piano artist | have lately 
ENCOUNTELED, s.r secrnict mastery 


wholly subservient to musicianship and such 


fire of temperament that never gets 

out of hand are not ordinarily the qualities of youth. 
Mr. Marvin has technique, taste, power and maturity. 
Hearing him again is going to be a pleasure.” 


Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 
November 22, 1948 


“A musicianly approach with a sensuous 
tone and considerable imagination. 
Marvin won spontaneous applause 

for his carefully planned and 

dazzling presentations.” 


New York Times, 
November 22, 1948 


“Brilliant Playing. His Bach was thoughtful 
and musicianly, his Chopin was 

unrolled with a feeling for line and color. 
Marvin is a pianist with a real future.” 


New York Sun, November 22, 1948 




















“Marvin definitely 


has something, and 





something worth experiencing 
more than once. 
His playing left-—— 


‘ 


. you breathless...’ 


si Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle 
October 23, 1948 
“A pianist of enviably complete 
technical powers and of a wide range 
of musical comprehension. 
All that he played was in the 
best of taste and style. 
Maintained a constant pitch 
of interest.” 


Albert Goldberg, Los Angeles Times 
March 16, 1948 


Photo ERUEN JOURDAN 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


O. O. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 
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HORTENSE 


MOM 


“THIS WAS PERFECTION” 


-Irving Kolodin, NEW YORK SUN, Dec. 6, 1948 























JUNE 1948 to JANUARY 1949 


WITH ORCHESTRAS 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Mozart Piano Concerto in C major, K. 467 


Cleveland Orchestra 

Schumann Piano Concerto in A minor 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Mozart Piano Concerto in C major, K. 467 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande of Geneva 
Renmpyee Piano Concerto No. 1 in major 


IN RECITAL 


Engaged for twelve concerts in France, 
Switzerland, British and American 
Zones of Germany, and Holland 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


O. O. BOTTORFF Personal Representative: HERBERT BARRETT MARKS LEVINE © 
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“The voice is one of the most remarkable before the public today.” 


— CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


“One of the Metropolitan's best bassos,” — new vorx ros 


ame, NOSCONA 


Leading Bass-Baritone 
Metropolitan and San: Francisco Opera Associations 








As Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 


Unigue Recognition 
Chosen 26 times for performances 
with ARTURO TOSCANINI 


A RECITAL FAVORITE 


“‘Moscona brings to the recital platform more 
than a hint of the grand manner.”’ 
— Chicago Tribune 


“Fine voice — beautiful singing.” 
— Olin Downes, New York Times 
“‘Moscona sings with great beauty of tone and 
with complete authority.” 
—T. Archer, Montreal Gazette 
“Nicola Moscona is one of the greatest singers 
of our time.” 


— H. Hess, Cincinnati Times-Star 


* 


Columbia Masterworks Recordings 


* 


Recital Tour 1949-50 Now Booking 





na CONCERT and 
NC ARTISTS CORPORATION 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
O. O. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 





Photo: Yvonne LeRoux 
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NC A NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORPORATION ® 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
| O. O. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 
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(HEADLINE) ARTIST'S PROGRAM RUNS 
GAMUT FROM MOZART TO PROKOFIEFF 





“Leonard Pennario has abundant gifts. He has 
warmth and fire and a very considerable tech- 
nique. He feels a melodic line and plays with 
clarity, legato and a well-graduated singing tone. 
The virtuoso passage work dramatic rhetoric and 
picturesque changes of sentiment and pace ap- 
pealed strongly to him and he communicated his 
enthusiasm to his audience.” 


Olin Downes, New York Times, January 12, 1949 


NCA 


Season 1949250 
Now Booking 





LEONARD 


ENNARIO 


711 FIFTH AVENUE 


























 S ieentes with 
this young musician 
has been one of the 
happiest experiences 
of my life. I say mu- 
sician because, al- 
though he possesses 
the technique neces- 
sary to virtuosity, he 
possesses also what is 
more important — a 
soul. He is an amaz- 
ing artist who will cer- 
tainly offer much to 
the world in the fu- 
ture.” 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 





PIANIST 


“The Liszt Sonata in B minor was a perfect gem 
of execution and expression all through. The 
speedy, finely controlled fingers, the soulful de- 
livery of lyrical lines, the subtle pedalling, the 
facile rippling figures—all combined to present 
the work in complete form lacking nothing, 
dressed up in its very best. He can spin legatos 
with the best of them, and make the most inter- 
esting dynamics come through measures of really 
taxing quality and he can make it all mean some- 
thing special. He did considerable honor to him- 
self.” Robert Barger. N. Y. World Telegram. Jan. 12, 1949 


NATIONAL CONCERT and ARTISTS CORPORATION 


0. O. Bottorff 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


Marks Levine . 


Baldwin Piano 
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VIOLINIST 





“His mastery is beyond question” 


Francis D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


AS SOLOIST with the SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


Pierre Monteux, Conducting 
“His performance was as remarkable for its refinement, 
musicianship and interpretative dignity as for its beauty 
of tone and technical bedazzlement. Won a major ova- 
tion.” 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1949 








A SOLOIST with SINFONICA MEXICANA 


Frieder Weissmann, Conducting 


‘Ruggiero Ricci is a sensational violinist—held his audi- 
ence enthralled with a prodigious performance.” 
El Populaire (Mexico City), Nov. 14, 1948 


“RICCI PRESENTS FINE PERFORMANCE” (Headline) 


“The finest concert presented this season. Ricci ranks 
with the best. Playing before a packed house he held his 
audience spellbound.”’ 


Quebec Chronicle Telegraph, Dec. 11, 1948 


FEBRUARY—MARCH 1949 


Tour of Mexico, Central America 


SUMMER 1949 


Tour of South America 


SPRING 1950 


European Tour 


AMERICAN TOUR 1949-1950 
NOW BOOKING 


NCA NATIONAL CONCERT 
and ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Marks Levine ® 711 5th Ave.,N.Y.22°O. O. Bottorff 
Personal Representative: M. P. BICHURIN 
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SALZEDO CONCERT ENSEMBLE 


Acclaimed in Another Transcontinental Tour 


“Pure Artistry from Beginning to End”’ 


—MEMPHIS (TENN.) PRESS-SCIMITAR, APRIL 12, 1948 
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NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
® Marks Levine © O. O. Bottorff 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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as PETER GRIMES with the METROPOLITAN OPERA 


‘““Mr. Sullivan tops the list of all the Peter Grimes we have seen by the 
quality of his voice, his dramatic employment of the same, and the 
figure that he is on the stage — a figure to remember, a voice that 
carried the drama.’ — Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES, January 22, 1949 
“Grimes Enhanced by the Debut of Brian Sullivan’ (Headline) 


“Brian Sullivan's debut in the role of ‘‘Peter’’ was a credit to this young 
artist, and a valuable service to Britten. Sullivan’s accomplishment 
was a superior one.’’ — irving Kolodin, NEW YORK SUN, February 24, 1948 
“A beautiful integrated performance. Made the character of Peter 
come alive!” — NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE, March 8, 1948 
(from a featured article) 
“Sullivan Wins Audience With Tone of Pure Gold” (Headline) 
“Mr. Sullivan’s tenor is remarkable.’ 
— TORONTO EVENING TELEGRAM, July 30, 1948 


NCAC 


When Saliva Sings Everything E 













“One of the best tenor voices of our time! Superb singing! Remarkable 
beauty of tone and wide range of color as well as dramatic conviction.” 
— NEW YORK POST, January 22, 1949 


With the St. Louis Municipal Opera 


“Brian Sullivan was flawless. He can act as well as sing, and dom- 
inated everything.” — ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES, June 4, 1948 


With the Indianapolis Symphony 


“Stopped the Show!” (Headline) 


“You'll seldom hear better tenor singing than Mr. Sullivan’s. Don‘t 
miss Mr. Sullivan’s Don Jose. | can guarantee you won't hear better 
on any stage in the United States.’’ 


— INDIANAPOLIS TIMES, August 6, 1948 


Personal Representative: Sylvia Hahlo 


Se Stands Si!” 


— Olin Downes, NEW YORK TIMES 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Two Great Men Acclaim the Same Tenor! 


or 
peadind aa 


TOSCANINI’S CHOICE! 
for AIDA broadcasts with 
NBC Symphony 
* 

Listen to RICHARD TUCKER as 
“RHADAMES’ 


March 26 and April 2 


NBC coast-to-coast network 


* 
1948-49 Sold out 


| Wire now for availability 1949-50 


Concert - Radio - Opera 


Columbia Records 


Personal Representative Thea Dispeker “ 
7 CAC NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


O. O. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 


February, 1949 
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CONTRALTO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 





A “HIT” of the SAN FRANCISCO OPERA SEASON! 
AS LA CIECA IN “LA GIOCONDA” 
(headline) TURNER SCORES 


“Carried herself with regal dignity and sang the role with great beauty of tone and phrase. Her 
voice has never seemed so beautiful as on this occasion.” 


—Marjory M. Fischer, SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, October 4, 1948 


AS THE WITCH IN “HANSEL AND GRETEL” 
“Stole the show! Her dramatic characterization carried conviction and raised the level of the per- 
formance. Even her offstage utterances captured and held the attention of spectators.” 

—Marjory M. Fischer, SAN FRANCISCO NEWS, October 24, 1948 


AS PREZIOSILLA IN “FORZA DEL DESTINO” 


“Claramae Turner possesses almost as many disguises as Pinza himself. It is almost beyond belief 
that this slender, vivid Gypsy with the coal black hair was the crone of ‘The Barber’ or the witch of 
‘Hansel and Gretel’ a few weeks ago, but all three parts were unified by a fine contralto, an excellent 
ear and a penetrating musical and dramatic intelligence.’ 


—Alfred Frankenstein, SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, September 26, 1948 


Now Booking Concert Tour 1949-50 


NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION - 711 FIFTH AVE. - N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


O. O. BOTTORFF MARKS LEVINE 
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TAMES WUT 4 MOUTHS... 


EMBRACING COMPLETELY DIFFERENT PHASES OF THE LYRIC ART... 
IN CITIES SPANNING 6000 MILES... 


pid 0d 


Crores 


HEADLINE 
HITS! 
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CINCINNATI IN JULY AS SALOME 












according to Eleanor Bell, reviewer for 
the CINCINNATI POST, who declared: 














4 ‘‘Miss Varnay, a soprano of lush and 
powerful equipment, was a knockout 
in her debut in the role. She was elo- 
quent and lucid and her voice was ripe 
and round and solid. She used her 
head along with her pulmonary po- 
tentials and the results were little 
short of sensational.’’ 
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according to Alfred Frankenstein, dean of West Coast 
8 music critics, who wrote in the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: 
‘‘Here at last is the Italian dramatic soprano of whom 
66 7 DL? 1D 
One of Ihe OYA " “ee American opera has been sorely in need for a very long 

f IN LONDON IN NOVEMBER AS ISOLDE time. Hers is one of the most silken and beautiful voices 

f according to Ernest Newman, veteran in opera and its richness and size are matched by im- 

it English music critic regarded as one of peccable musicianship, powers of personality and inter- 

the world’s outstanding authorities on pretation which are next door to the miraculous.’’ 

| | Wagnerian opera, who said in the 

LONDON SUNDAY TIMES: 
‘*Miss Varnay’s is one of the best sung 
and best acted Isoldes | have ever NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION 
seen.’’ (Newman has been active as . MARKS LEVINE ©. O. BOTTORFF 
an opera critic for 43 years!) 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, 
San Francisco Chronicle, October 9, 1948 


Dorothy Warenskjold debut one of the most inter- 
esting in history of opera company 


Miss Warenskjold made her first appearance 
with the San Francisco Opera Company and 
those who heard her as Nanetta in “Falstaff” 
agreed thoroughly that she is one of the com- 
pany’s most listenable stars. It is too early to 
declare that “whatever role is put in her mouth, 
from her it sounds good,” but it is by no means 
inconceivable that this may turn out to be true. 
Hers was surely one of the most interesting 
debuts in the history of the opera company. 

Her voice floated free, without effort, with 
beautiful tone and sensitive phrasing. Further- 
more, it held up in the women’s ensemble, which 
is saying a great deal, especially when you con- 
sider that one member of that ensemble was 
Cloe Elmo, who, possesses one of the biggest 
voices ever developed in a human throat. 


MARJORY FISHER, 
San Francisco News, October 8, 1948 


Dorothy Warenskjold scores in opera debut in 
“FALSTAFF” 


The news element was the outstandingly aus- 
picious debut of Dorothy Warenskjold in the 
role of Nanette. This young artist seemed to 
have everything it takes to command attention 
and admiration on the professional stage. Her 
appearance delighted the eyes, and her singing 
enchanted the ears. Her lyric soprano voice 
proved to have both beauty and clarity, and was 
beautifully projected. No more exquisite high 
tones have been heard all season. Hers was the 
most auspicious debut we have witnessed in 
many a season. 





OPRANO in opera DeBuT - 


Dorothy Warenskjold as MICAELA 
in “CARMEN” 


"Carmen" was chiefly remarkable from a jour- 
nalistic point of view for Dorothy Warenskjold's 
performance as Micaela. Miss Warenskjold is 
destined for a brilliant career. She sang the 
music with great warmth and conviction, with 
subtle tinges of color and phrase, and with a 
fine sense of its musical proportions. And sel- 
dom has an audience given Micaela so marked 
an ovation.” 


Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco Chronicle, 
October 19, 1948 


Dorothy Warenskjold scores as 
MICAELA 


"Yesterday's ‘Carmen’ was made noteworthy 
by the success of Dorothy Warenskjold making 
her first appearance as Micaela. She rightly won 
the usual ovation. Here is an extremely fresh 
young voice eminently suited to the role, and 
she proved wholly stageworthy. As on the occa- 
sion of her debut in ‘Falstaff,’ Miss Warenskjold 
gave evidence that she has everything it takes 
for operatic success.” 


Marjory Fisher, San Francisco News, 
October 18, 1948 
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Revivals of Flying Dutchman and 
Fra Diavolo .Given at Stockholm 


By INGrRiD SANDBERG 


Flying Dutchman and Au- 

ber’s Fra Diavolo, with new 
singers in all roles, new conductors 
and stage directors, and new set- 
tings and costumes; the premieres 
of two Swedish ballets; and mag- 
nificent productions of Wagner’s 
Ring, with Set Svanholm as Loge, 
Siegmund, and Siegfried, were the 
foremost attractions at the Stock- 
holm Opera in the last two months 
of 1948. 

The Flying Dutchman was the 
more important of the two opera 
revivals. After an absence of more 
than a decade, the music drama was 
welcomed back, even though the 
performance was merely good, 
rather than exciting. Sigurd Bjor- 
ling was convincing in the title role, 
finding dignified expression for the 
melancholy moods, the desire for 
salvation, and the doubt and dread 
of the unhappy Dutchman. He sang 
his monologue in the first act with 
moving effect, and achieved the 
right atmosphere in his first meet- 
ing with Senta. This latter part 
was sung by Birgit Nilsson, one of 
the Stockholm Opera sopranos best 
equipped to act the part. She is new 
and relatively untried, having sung 
only Lady Macbeth in the Verdi 
opera, and the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier, but she has qualities 
that made up for her lack of experi- 
ence. She understood the role, and 
used her magnificent voice with 
convincing dramatic power. 

Sven Nilsson’s excellent por- 
trayal of Daland revealed all the 
characteristics of the naive Norse 
sea captain, above all his kindness 
and good-natured greediness. Folke 
Jonsson, who took over the part 
later, also gave a creditable per- 
formance. Conny Soderstrém was 
the Erik: Gota Allard, the Mary, 


Rivne t of Wagner’s The 


and Einar Andersson, the Young 
Sailor. The veteran Leo Blech 
conducted, and Hans Busch was 
stage director. Although neither 
was at the top of his form, the ar- 
rival and the departure of the ships 
were skillfully handled. Birger 
Bergling designed the settings and 
costumes. 

Of the revival of Fra Diavolo, 
less need be told. Auber’s light and 
entertaining music was extremely 
well conducted by Nils Grevillius. 
The quintet in the first act, exquis- 
itely sung, was the best moment in 
the performance. Eva Prytz was a 
bright and girlish Zerlina; the two 
rascals were amusingly portrayed 
by Gosta Bjorling and Leon Bjork- 
er; Arne Hendrikson looked well 
and showed some temperament in 
the title role, but lacked the sup- 
pleness, the diabolical cajolery, and 
the fiery elegance of the ‘noble 
monsieur le marquis.” Arne Wiren 
was responsible for the staging, 
which was practical but conven- 
tional. 


T= Ring cycle, conducted by 
Leo Blech and staged by Harald 
André, was given in December. In 
addition to interpreting his famil- 
iar roles with greater distinction 
than ever before, Mr. Svanholm 
also appeared as Loge in Das 
Rheingold, a role he had previously 
sung only in Buenos Aires. He was 
fleet-footed, alert and active, with 
a knowing gleam in his eye. Irma 
Bjorck was a magnificent Briinn- 
hilde, and Brita Hertzberg’s Sie- 
glinde was even more ravishing 
than before. Sigurd Bjorling suf- 
fered from a severe indisposition, 
but carried through the part of 
Wotan in both Das Rheingold and 
Die Walkiire with great courage. 
Brita Ewart sang Fricka; Folke 
Jonsson was the Wanderer; and 
Leon Bjérker made an imposing 
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Partners in a new Swedish ballet, Arabesques, are Ellen Rasch and Bjérn Holmgren. 
The choreography is by Teddy Rhodin, to Rachmaninoff's Second Piano Concerto 


Hunding. Mime was sung by Gosta 
Bjorling in Das Rheingold, and by 
Simon Edwardsen in Siegfried. 
The only real novelty of the late 
season at the Opera was an evening 
of ballet. In addition to a revival 
of L’Epreuve d’Amour, with chore- 
ography by George Ge, and music 
by Mozart, two new works were 
presented. In spite of excellent 
dancing by the two newly appointed 
premiéres danseuses, Gunnel Lind- 
gren and Gun Skoogberg, and skill- 
ful work by Julius Mengarelli as 
The Young Boy, L’Epreuve 
d’Amour made a rather tame im- 
pression, chiefly because of its lack 
of a spirited sense of humor. 
Camacho’s Marriage, a new ballet 
with choreography by Julian Algo, 
employed a score, by Olallo Mo- 
rales, that was rhythmically firm, 
ingeniously orchestrated, and in- 
controvertibly Spanish in_ tone. 





The striking design by Birger Bergling for Wagner's The Flying Dutchman, revived at the Stockholm Opera. Sigurd 
Bjdrling sang the title role; Sven Nilsson and Folke Jonsson shared the role of Daland. Birgit Nilsson was the Senta 
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Sixten Ehrling conducted, bringing 
the alternately fiery and lanquish- 
ing Spanish dances into strong re- 
lief. The story, after an episode 
from Cervantes’ Don Quixote, tells 
how Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza helped Senorita Quiteria to 
marry her beloved, the poor shep- 
herd, Basilio, in spite of her father’s 
decision to make the rich nobleman, 
Camacho, his son-in-law. The male 
dancers took the honors in this 
work, especially Teddy Rhodin, 
who danced the shepherd with 
breathtaking fury. Julius Menga- 
relli displayed equal intensity as 
Camacho, and Bjorn Holmgren as 
A Young Gentleman. Ellen Rasch, 
Gun Skoogberg, Ann-Mari Lager- 
borg, and Mafalda Figoni were the 
leading feminine dancers, and all 
gave good performances. 


HE richest artistic profit of the 

evening was derived from Teddy 
Rhodin’s ballet, Arabesques, danced 
to Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano 
Concerto, with Sixten Ehrling as 
piano soloist, and Stig Rybrant as 
conductor. Mr. Rhodin is not only 
an eminent dancer, equally master 
of classic and modern styles, but 
also a talented choreographer. 
Arabesques, which marked his de- 
but in this latter capacity, employed 
a classic idiom. Striking and noble 
effects were obtained by letting 
movements fade and die away in 
poses of quiet repose before new 
figures appeared. Among the seven 
pairs of dancers who performed this 
demanding work, the leading cou- 
ple, Ellen Rasch and Bjérn Holm- 
gren, offered some of the best danc- 
ing and some of the purest style we 
have seen in this country. 

The list of novelties in the spring 
opera season will include a new 
production of Donizetti’s Don Pas- 
quale, with Sven Nilsson in the 
title role and Hjérdis Schymberg, 
Arne Ohlson and Hugo Hasslo in 
other leading roles. Lamberto Gar- 
delli will conduct, and Hans Busch 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Giordano Mourned; New Operas Pass 
Into Limbo In “Melancholy Procession”’ 


By Guwo M. Gatti 
ROME 
“\HE past year was not an 
especially propitious period 
for music in Italy. No new 
composers and no important or 
memorable new works came to 
light; and, on the other hand, the 
nation lost several musicians whose 
work, because of its lasting success, 
has played a part in the chronicle 
of Italian music, even though no 
surprises or evidences of new vital- 
ity were any longer to be expected 

from them. 

Outstanding among the musicians 
who passed from the scene during 
the year was Umberto Giordano, 
who died at Milan last November, 
at the age of eighty. Along with 
Puccini and Mascagni, Giordano 
belonged to the group of theater 
composers known as the veristic 
school, and also, when the move- 
ment was newer, as the “young 
Italian” school. The sole remain- 
ing representative of this group is 
now Francesco Cilea. 

Giordano’s two best known op- 
eras, Andrea Chenier, and Fedora, 
have become repertory pieces in 
many theaters, not only in Italy, 
but in other countries as well. 
Giordano also composed a number 
of other operas which, to my mind, 
are not less significant products of 
his gifts. Among these are Siberia, 
Madame Sans-Géne (given its 
world premiere at the Metropolitan 
Opera in 1915, with Arturo Tos- 
canini conducting), and his last 
opera, Il Re (1926), which is in- 
teresting for its use of a more con- 
temporary manner of composition. 

Another celebrated composer, 
somewhat less advanced in age, 
whose death occurred during the 
year was Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari. 
Half Viennese and half Bavarian, 
Wolf-Ferrari was perhaps most suc- 
cessful in operas whose milieu was 
Venetian and whose comic spirit 
was similar to that of Goldoni. Le 
Donne Curiose and I Quattro Rus- 
teghi are memorable expressions of 
a witty mind and a secure, conscien- 
tious workmanship. In the United 


States, Wolf-Ferrari is best known 
for the one-act opera, The Secret of 


Photo Chita Carelt 
Goffredo Petrassi, composer of a one- 


act opera, Il Cordovano, based on Don 
Quixote and scheduled for La Scala 
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Suzanne, and for an excursion into 
the field of verismo, The Jewels of 
the Madonna. 


(CLOSER to Giordano in the pre- 
vailingly melodramatic concep- 
tion of his theatrical works was 
Franco Vittadini, who died at 
Pavia a few months ago. Not un- 
til he had spent a long novitiate as 
a composer of sacred music did 
Vittadini turn to the theater. A 
modest but appealing artist, he is 
best remembered for the only one 
of his operas ever produced in 
America—Anima Allegra, a com- 
edy based on a play by the Quin- 
tero brothers, which was given in 
the 1920s by both the Metropolitan 
and the Ravinia opera companies. 

Two important musical perform- 
ers also died during the year. The 
conductor Sergio Failoni, still a 
relatively young man, died suddenly 
at Budapest. The prominent vio- 
linist, Arrigo Serato, left a reputa- 
tion extending far beyond the boun- 
daries of Italy, by virtue of the fine 
playing of the graduates of the 
school of violin-playing he founded 
in Rome and Siena. 

No less saddening was the 
melancholy procession of new op- 
eras that passed in review on our 


lyric stages. These deserve no 
more than a perfunctory listing: Le 
Baccanti, by G. Federico Ghedini 
(La Scala, Milan) ; Salammbo, by 





Keystone Pictures Inc. 
Victor De Sabata rehearsing for the opening of the season at La Scala, Milan 


Franco Casavola (Teatro dell’ 

Opera, Rome); Gli Incatenati, by 

Renzo Bianchi (La Scala); Nelly, 
(Continued on page 374) 





Turin Cultivates Orchestra, Chamber Music 


By MIcHELE LESsSONA 
TURIN 
“NRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, 
writing in 1888, called Turin 
“the most musical of European 
towns.” His praise, however, was 
probably more a poetic expression 
of his love for the Piedmontese 
metropolis than a reflection of the 
actual musical life of Turin at that 
time. Today, however, the musical 
art is cultivated extensively here, 
through the activities of the various 
local institutions and _ individual 
artists, and of such societies as Pro 
Cultura Femminile, which is cele- 
brating its thirtieth anniversary 
this season, and the Amici della 

Musica. 

Turin is the home of one of the 
two major symphony orchestras 
maintained by the Radio Italiana. 
This orchestra, conducted by Mario 
Rossi, offers a series of concerts 
under renowned conductors. These 
programs, which are attended by 
capacity audiences, are played in 
the Hall of the Conservatory— 
whose director, it should be said in 
passing, is Lodovico Rocca, com- 
poser of the opera, Il Dibuk, pre- 
sented in the United States more 
than a decade ago in Detroit. 

Of the four concerts given so far 
this season by the orchestra of 
Radio Torino, Mr. Rossi conducted 
two, and Fernando Previtali and 
Désiré Defauw one each. Mr. Pre- 
vitali chose to give the Italian pre- 
miere of Malipiero’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, a work commissioned by the 
Koussevitzky Foundation and first 
performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Serge 


Koussevitzky, in January, 1948. In 
the same concert Gioconda De Vito 
appeared as soloist in Brahms’ Vio- 
lin Concerto. 

The most important works 
brought forward by Mr. Rossi in 
his two concerts were Stravinsky’s 
Dumbarton Oaks Concerto, played 
for the first time in Turin, and 
Schubert’s Mass in C major. Since 
Schubert’s religious music is 
seldom heard here, it was interest- 
ing to see the way in which the 
composer solved the problems of 
composing a mass, avoiding both 
the operatic and the traditional 
academic styles. The performance 
was excellent. The admirable quar- 
tet of soloists consisted of Winifred 
Cecil, soprano; Fernanda Cadoni, 
mezzo-soprano; Antonio Spruzzola, 
tenor; and Sesto Buscantini, bass. 


HE Collegium Musicum, an 

institution that helps to give 
Turin its special musical physiog- 
nomy, possesses a permanent cham- 
ber orchestra, which, with the aid 
of vocal and instrumental soloists, 
devotes itself entirely to music of 
the eighteenth century and earlier, 
presenting both familiar and unfa- 
miliar works by such composers as 
Leo, Corelli, Torelli, Vivaldi, Per- 
golesi, Boccherini, Schiitz, Handel, 
Mozart, and Haydn. Last fall a 
series of concerts was devoted to 
the music of Bach. The programs 
included all six of the Brandenburg 
Concertos; the E major Violin 
Concerto, with Virgilio Brun as so- 
loist; and two cantatas, one sacred 
and one secular, in which Miss 
Cecil sang with pure vocalism and 


perfect mastery of phrasing and ex- 
pression. The conductor was Mas- 
simo Bruni. 

Several important pianists have 
given recent recitals in Turin. Ar- 
turo Benedetti Michelangeli played 
here with great success before leav 
ing for his first tour of the United 
States. Wilhelm Backhaus, now a 
naturalized citizen of Switzerland, 
played five Beethoven sonatas with 
his usual insight. Claudio Arrau 
interpreted works by Mozart, 
Ravel, Debussy, and Granados with 
grace and elegance. Rudolf Fir- 
kusny and the young Hungarian 
Geza Anda also appeared in note- 
worthy recitals. 

Among the violinists Turin has 
heard in the past few months were 
Jacques Thibaud, Aldo Ferraresis, 
and the young Dutch artist, Her- 
mann Krebbers. Another arresting 
feature of the season was the col- 
laboration of Mme. Ornella Santo- 
liquido, pianist, and Massimo Amfi- 
theatroff, cellist, in seven works by 
Beethoven. 

The Pro Musica Antiqua Society 
of Brussels, Belgium, conducted by 
Safford Cape, offered an excep- 
tionally interesting program con- 
taining Italian, French, Flemish, 
and English polyphonic music of 
the sixteenth century and earlier, 
performed by a group of madrigal 
singers, accompanied by such arch- 
aic instruments as the minstrel 
harp, the tenor and bass viols, and 
the recorder. A Viennese string 
orchestra, conducted by Franz Lit- 
shauer, presented music by Loca- 
telli, Weber, and the contemporary 
Viennese composer, Alfred Uhl. 
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LOTTE 


LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


‘“*.. Mme. Lotte Leonard is one of the 
very few and rare teachers of song who 
have a real capacity of educating... . 
she has the best possible musical tradi- 
tion and background. Her activity as 
teacher would prove of real importance 
and advantage for young American 
students.” 


a 


Bruno Walter 
Oct. 1940 


prool by LOTTE LEONARD Voice Teacher of 








LOTTE LEONARD offers: 


Complete vocal and artistic instruction, based on extensive professional experience. 
Summer courses in Adirondacks. 
Courses in Interpretation for advanced singers at the Mannes School of Music. 
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Otto Klemperer 


By H. H. SrucKENSCHMIDT 


BERLIN 


T IS amazing to see how firmly 
] Berlin, even in its present state 

of isolation, has remained the 
cultural center of Germany. In 
spite of such incredible difficulties 
as the shortages of coal and elec- 
tric current, the temporary cutting 
off of postal channels, the extensive 
suspension of the city’s means of 
transportation, and the impoverish- 
ment of large numbers of the popu- 
lation, there continue to be theatri- 
cal performances and concerts, with 
soloists and conductors from all 
over the world. The almost heroic 
idealism with which rehearsals are 
held on chilly stages and in un- 
heated rooms arouses the admira- 
tion of all who visit the city. 
Thornton Wilder, who recently 
gave some lectures here, gave em- 
phatic voice to this admiration. 

I spent the month of October 
on trips to southern and western 
Germany, where life has regained 
a relatively normal character since 
the currency reform, and where 
one can travel in well heated trains, 
buy textiles, luxury articles, books 
and music, and obtain food and 
wines of pre-war quality in the res- 
taurants. Yet in these regions the 
seduction of material pleasures has 
had the effect of causing many to 
overlook cultural matters. Theatres 
and concert halls, which, as recent- 
ly as last June were sold out, are 
now scantily filled, and the financial 
means with which many were sup- 
ported are rapidly disappearing. 

The Stuttgart Opera, for in- 
stance, which in 1947-48 received 
from the municipality a subvention 
of 2,800,000 marks, is now virtually 
without any subsidy at all. It had 
to cancel most of its members’ con- 
tracts last September, and only now 
and then is it able to pay them 
small sums. In spite of this, how- 
ever, performances continue to be 
given. I heard a rehearsal of 
Carmen and a performance of Cosi 
Fan Tutte. Neither was a distin- 
guished achievement, but both were 
well groomed, and were led with 
clarity and a good sense of musical 
values by Ferdinand Leitner, one 
of the best of the younger conduc- 
tors in Germany. The soprano, 
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Berlin Keeps Cultural Supremacy 


Lore Wissmann, a singer with an 
uncommonly beautiful and well 
schooled voice, particularly im- 
pressed me in the role of Fior- 
diligi, in Cosi Fan Tutte. 


§ TUTIGART possesses one of 
the few large modern stages 
that escaped destruction in the war. 
It is therefore more favored than 
nearby Frankfurt, which has to 
produce its operas on a deplorable 
temporary stage in a room of the 
Stock Exchange. Today, nearly 
four years after the end of the war, 
Frankfurt has not even begun the 
reconstruction of its opera house. 
If all the performances are as me- 
diocre as the one I recently heard 
of The Magic Flute, under Bruno 
Vondenhoff, this official indiffer- 
ence is understandable. More sig- 
nificant than the opera is Radio 
Frankfurt, which each year gives 
a representative week of new 
music, and where the conductors, 
Kurt Schréder and Winfried Zillig, 
and the pianist, Heinz Schroter, 
strive to maintain a high level. 
Such cyclical demonstrations of 
modern music are greatly in vogue. 
By means of them, the gaps created 
by prohibition of “decadent” mod- 
ern music during the Hitler regime 
are being closed. The education 
and development of the younger 
generation had been sadly preju- 
diced. To improve this state of 
things, International Vocation 
Courses were held once more at 
Castle Kranichstein, and René Lei- 
bowitz saw to it that the music of 
Schonberg school occupied the 
forefront of interest even more 
than it did in the preceding year. 
Until very recently, the influence of 
Paul Hindemith surpassed that of 
all other modern composers in Ger- 
many, even that of Igor Stravinsky. 
Now a preference for the Schon- 
berg twelve-tone technique seems 
to be growing. The enthusiastic 
reception of Schonberg’s Piano 
Concerto, when it was played by 
Peter Stadlen at Darmstadt-Kra- 
nichstein, confirmed this impres- 
sion. The two most accomplished 
pupils of Wolfgang Fortner—the 
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in Germany in Spite of Isolation 


24-year-old Hans Werner Henze 
and Hans Zehden—were devoted 
to the Hindemith-Stravinsky ten- 
dencies a year ago, but have now 
become violent devotees of Schon- 
berg. The most interesting com- 
poser of the youngest Berlin gen- 
eration, Johann Wolfgang Hohen- 
see, has gone through a similar 
development. 

Operatic conditions in Munich 
disclose a good deal of stability. 
The ambitious Intendant and regis- 
seur, Georg Hartmann, is cultivat- 
ing a moderately advanced court- 
theatre style, which so satisfies the 
public of this city that the Prinz- 
rengenten Theater, fortunately pre- 
served, is frequently sold out. This 
house has at its disposal some good 
voices and a conductor of standing, 
Georg Soltis. Under him I heard 
Salome and Tristan und _ Isolde, 
both excitingly produced, with the 
admirable, though somewhat too 
lyrical, Annelies Kupper in the title 
part of the Strauss work and Gun- 
ther Treptow as an_ unrivalled 
Tristan. 


AFIER the end of the war the 
Munich Philharmonic under- 
went a_ significant development 
under the leadership of Hans Ros- 
baud. Differences between the 
conductor and the municipality 
brought about a lapse of Mr. Ros- 
baud’s contract last fall, however, 
and no successor has been appoint- 
ed. Meanwhile, Mr. Rosbaud has 
taken over the orchestra of the 
Southwest Radio, in Baden-Baden. 
That town had already become a 
music center in modern music by 
reason of the interest of Heinrich 
Strobel. Here it is possible to hear 
the new works of Igor Stravinsky, 
Darius Milhaud, Paul Hindemith 
and Olivier Messiaen; and here 
other important composers, such 
as Werner Egk, Wolfgang Fortner, 
and Boris Blacher, are commis- 
sioned to write works, which are 
ultimately presented for discussion 
before a large section of the pub- 
lic. Leading French artists—Rog- 
er Desormiére, Ernest Bour, Mo- 
nique Haas and Pierre Fournier— 
appear as guests in Baden-Baden. 
Mr. Rosbaud is now assembling 
the most representative forces of 
the Southwestern Radio, and in the 
few months he has been in Baden- 
Baden he has achieved a great deal. 
I heard him rehearse Stravinsky’s 
Danses Concertantes, and admired 
both his objective preciseness and 
the psychological sensitiveness of 
his discussions with the players. 
Hamburg is undoubtedly the cul- 
tural leader among North German 
cities. It possesses two outstand- 
ing conductors—Eugen Jochum, 
who directs the Philharmonic con- 
certs, and Hans Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt, who has made the Northwest 
Radio Orchestra an ensemble of 
high rank. The opera house is su- 
pervised by Gunther Rennert, one 
of the leading German regisseurs, 
who made the German premiere of 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes a 
significant theatrical event. Next 
to Hamburg, Dusseldorf plays the 
most important role as a provin- 
cial theatrical center, especially 









Eugen Jochum 


now that Gustaf Grundgens has 
taken over the direction of the 
municipal stages. At the opera 
house, Alban Berg’s Wozzeck was 
given for the first time since the 
war, and its success was impres- 
sive. 


N the western zones, the cul- 

tivation of modern music finds 
passive resistance from those who 
follow Moscow’s cultural lead. 
There are, however, no_prohibi- 
tions of particular musical works; 
and the various branches of the 
Cultural League for the Demo- 
cratic Renewal of Germany have 
produced the works by numerous 
avant-garde composers. It is a 
sign of courage that the town of 
Leipzig, in November, had an 
eleven-day cycle of the most mod- 
ern compositions. Among the com- 
posers represented were Hindemith, 
Jean Frangaix, Bartok, and Stra- 
vinsky, all, in one degree or 
another, representatives of the 
“western decadent formalism” so 
often attacked in Moscow. Repre- 
sentatives of the western world 
were also among the performers. 
On the evening dedicated to Schon- 
berg, a capacity audience in the 
Festsaal of the City Hall heard 


Margot Hinnenberg-Lefebre sing 
the Stefan George songs with 
Klaus Billing at the piano. I my- 


self gave a lecture on Schonberg; 
and the conductor of the Leipzig 
Opera led members of the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra in a polished per- 
formance of the First Kammer- 
symphonie. Obviously there is a 
lively interest in, and a relatively 
large public for, contemporary 
music. 

The operatic and concert reper- 
toire, however, remains conserva- 
tive; and since the currency re- 
form, managers, artists, and the 
paying public all take fright at any- 
thing unconventional. At his au- 
tumn concert with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Wilhelm Furtwangler 
offered only German classical sym- 
phonic works—Bach, Schubert and 
Brahms. The Russian controlled 
State Opera began the season with 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, a 
work ripe for the museum. Para- 
doxically, it observed November 


9—Revolution Day—with an un- 
impressive production of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s The Czar’s Bride. Only 
in December did it offer the first 
important and successful revival— 


(Continued on page 375) 
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Dr. Cushing entered the vocal field as a coach in French repertoire 
through his association with Mme. Suzanne Galli of the Opéra 
Comique from whom he received the traditions of the French 
stage. Of his pupil Arthur Kraft, the famous critic Herman de 
Vries said, "This is not American French, but exquisite French not 
camouflaged but pure, lovely French so good that for a few 
minutes | would have believed myself in the Rue Favart (Opéra 
| Comique)." Later Dr. Cushing was coach and accompanist to 
Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation and other Metropolitan Opera singers. More recently he 
has been associated with Maestro Ettore Verna and spent a year 
in Italy with him under the patronage of the late Luisa Tetrazzini 
at her villa in Milano. During this period he coached such singers 
as Mobley Lushanya, Winifred Heidt, Eugene Conley, Louise 
Bernhardt, Doris Doe and Mary Ledgerwood. 
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DR. MAX CUSHING 


Ph.D. Columbia University 
TEACHER of SINGING and COACH 


THEATRE and TELEVISION 


Dr. Cushing's background for his present activity in the theatre 
dates from the period when he prepared productions for Greek 
Evans (leading baritone of the Schubert Operetta Organization) 
and Henrietta Wakefield, of the Metropolitan Opera Association 
in their summer "Theatre In The Woods" in Norwalk, Conn. He 
also operated a small summer studio theatre of his own and now 
has his own School of Singing in New York, Washington and 
Wilton, Conn. His current pupils include such names as ALAN 
ROSS, leading man in “Sweethearts” and "Small Wonder" and 
now heard on Dumont and C.B.S. television; FRED THOMAS of 
"Show Boat'' and leading singer in "Call Me Mister"; DOUGLAS 
LUTHER of "Look Ma I'm Dancing" and "As the Girls Go," also 
in C.B.S. television; WILLIAM VAN SLEET, lead in ‘John Loves 
Mary"; JEAN CARSON of "Bravo", Spencer Teakle of "Ballet 
Ballads", Reg Petty of Dumont and N.B.C., Sam Banham of "Joan 
of Lorraine," Allen Andrews of "Life With Father,’ Bruce Cart- 
wright of "Look Ma I'm Dancing” and many others now appearing 
in New York stage productions. 





Dr. Cushing also numbers among his pupils, many soloists now appearing with the United States Army, Navy 














CHURCH and ORATORIO 


Dr. Cushing has been organist and choir-master of several college chapels and important churches. 
During the war period he was at the National Cathedral in Washington, D. C., and is currently organist 
and choir-master of the Church of the Ascension and St. Agnes, Washington, D. C. This experience 
over many years and the fact that he was coach and accompanist to Arthur Kraft, then tenor soloist at 
St. Bartholomew's Church and a leading oratorio singer, gives him authority as a coach in all styles of 
church and oratorio music. His pupils now include many of the better church singers before the public. 


and Air Force Bands. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 





By Ian Batavus 


AMSTERDAM 


USICAL festivities, on a 
M larger scale than for many 
years past, were combined 
with official celebrations in Holland 
in the summer of 1948. The pag- 
eantry of the coronation, focussing 
the attention of the whole world on 
the young and beloved Queen Ju- 
liana and her royal husband, was a 
great attraction to visitors, and the 
presence of thousands of foreign 
guests in the Netherlands, some 
gathered for the coronation and 
others for the meetings of the 
World Council of Churches, creat- 
ed a receptive attitude toward the 
numerous musical performances. 
As an overture to this interlude 
between two winter seasons, the 
22nd festival of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, 
held in Amsterdam, gave a com- 
pendious review of the creative 
talent of the younger generation. 
Among the artists represented, the 
Dutch composers, Henkemans, 
Escher, and Landre, were certainly 
not judged to be the least talented. 
Contemporary music has also 
profited from the decision of the 
Swiss composer, Frank Martin, to 
settle in Amsterdam. His Oratorio 
Breve, for soloists, two choirs, and 
orchestra—presented in recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
co-operation between the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra and the Toonkunst 
Choir—proved to be a work of high 
inspiration, fascinating in its orig- 
inality and unpretentious brilliance. 
Among the outstanding perform- 
ances arranged by the Holland Fes- 
tival Committee were a Mendels- 
sohn concert, in which the inciden- 
tal music to Goethe’s First Wal- 
purgisnacht was brilliantly conduct- 
ed by Eduard Van Beinum, with 
Herman Schey as bass soloist; and 
presentations of Gustav Mahler’s 
Second Symphony and Das Lied 
von Der Erde, the latter of which 
gave opportunities for Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto, and Julius Pat- 
zak, tenor, to display their artistry. 


Music Plays Share in Coronation; 


Concertgebouw Maintains Stardard 


The art of the ballet has been re- 
vivified here of late. Funds have 
been provided by both private 
sources and the government. A 
ballet school has been organized, 
and tours of groups of young danc- 
ers are being financed throughout 
the country. Several dancers of 
international reputation have re- 
cently been engaged by the Holland 
Festival Committee and the Wag- 
ner Society. Les Ballets des 
Champs-Elysées and tne Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet both danced here with 
triumphant success. 


"THE finest musical institution in 

the Netherlands, every Dutch- 
man feels, is the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. The 
Queen of the Netherlands, on 
ascending the throne, attended a 
special concert, with her royal 
guests, the official delegations, min- 
isters, and members ot Parliament. 
Since Dutch royalty has not been 
noted for its interest in music, this 
visit—the first in many years— 
seemed a good omen; for the Dutch 
like their Royal Family to be one of 
them, sharing their pleasures as 
well as their misfortunes. Mr. Van 
Beinum and the orchestra experi- 
enced no difficulty in arousing a re- 
sponse from this unusual audience 
with the serene mysticism of Diep- 


enbrock’s Te Deum Laudamus. 
Willem Andriessen, celebrated 
Dutch pianist, played Franvk’s 


Symphonic Variations, a favorite 
piece in this country, and the or- 
chestra concluded the program with 
Seethoven’s Fifth Symphony, in 
the sort of performance that seems 
to be the special secret of the Am- 
sterdam ensemble. 

There is no midwinter break in 
the Dutch musical season. Scarcely 
have the last phrases of Bach’s 
Christman Oratorio (a sacred rite 
in the Low Countries at Christmas 
time) died away, than the doors of 
the concert halls and theaters swing 
open again for the second half of 
the season. Early January visitors 
this included Sir Adrian 


year 





Unifoto 


Holland's young ballet group, the Low Lands, a manifestation of the increased 
interest in the dance this year, seen in a new work, the Street of Imagination 
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Anefo 


The Royal Family, with foreign royal guests, stands for the national anthem 


at the concert of the Concertgebouw 


Boult, Issay Dobrowen, and Paul 
Hindemith, all of whom conducted 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra. For 
the occasion of his visit, Mr. Hin- 
demith composed for the Amster- 
dam orchestra a new work, in cele- 
bration of the ensemble’s sixtieth 
birthday. 

Also in January, the Wagner So- 
ciety presented Les Ballets de 
Paris, with Roland Petit; and 
Henri Tomasi came as guest con- 
ductor of a Debussy festival, in 
which Le Martyre de Saint Sebas- 
tien was heard for the first time in 
many years. 

This winter, Igor Markevitch 
will visit Holland, for the first time 
since the war, to conduct the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra. Erich Klei- 
ber is due in Amsterdam in March, 
to take over the baton from Hein 
Jordans, the promising young sec- 
ond conductor of the orchestra. 


\] OT only will Mr. Kleiber con- 
4S duct the orchestra in its own 
hall, but he will present in the 
Opera House a_ performance of 
Tristan und Isolde, as a feature of 
the Wagner Society’s schedule, 


Orchestra on Coronation Day, Sept. 7 


with Kirsten Flagstad, Max Lor- 
enz, and Hans Hotter in the lead- 
ing roles. Mr. Kleiber also plans to 
conduct Mahler’s Third Symphony 
In another concert, Nathan Mil 
stein will appear as violin soloist. 

While the orchestra draws large 
audiences to the main hall, chambe 
music retains its popularity with 
the smaller group that attends th 
recitals on the second floor of the 
Concertgebouw. The Hungarian 
String Quartet, returned from its 
first American tour, came back in 
January, for a cycle of the six quar 
tets by their compatriot, Béla Bar 
tok. The Nuovo Quartet will re 
turn here later in the season. 

The list of eminent recitalists in- 
cludes Jo Vincent, the leading 
Dutch soprano; Kathleen Ferrier, 
British contralto; Ellabelle Davis, 
American soprano; and Pierre 
Bernac, baritone, and Francis 
Poulenc, pianist, from France. 

To this forecast it would be pos- 
sible to add a long list of musical 
events in other Dutch cities, many 
of which are thoroughly alive mu- 
sically. Culturally, Holland still 
stands like a rock in the turmoil of 
a politically shaken world. 





J. Beek’s Season 


N 20 years of activity, Nether- 
I lands Concert Direction John 

Beek has emerged as one of the 
leading agencies of its sort in west- 
ern Europe. 

The following artists were en- 
gaged this season, through Mr. 
Beek, to appear with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, in Amsterdam, 
and the Residentie Orchestra, in 
The Hague: Isaac Stern, Claudio 
Arrau, Gregor Piatigorsky, Robert 
Casadesus, Artur Rubinstein, Ida 
Haendel, Julius Katchen, Myra 
Hess, Stefan Askenase, Nicole 
Henriot, Szymon Goldberg, Ginette 
Neveu and Peter Stadlen. 

A Beethoven cycle will be con- 


ducted by Otto Klemperer. Other 
conductors will be Sir Adrian 
Boult, Igor Markevitch, Erich 


Kleiber, and Rafael Kubelik. The 
last named, a young Czech conduc- 
tor, and son of the famous violinist, 
Jan Kubelik, is now under the ex- 
clusive management of Beek. Un- 
til the summer of 1948, he was the 
(Continued on page 372) 


De Koos’ Plans 


A and, in appearing in Holland 
and, in some instances, other 
countries of Europe during 

the 1948-49 season under the aegis 

of Concert Management Dr. G. de 

Koos of The Hague, include the 

following : 

Singers: Anne Brown, Elsa Ca- 
velti, Nancy Evans, Hilde Giiden, 
Desi Halban, Verna Osborne, Irma 
Bozzi Lucca, Maria de los Angeles 
Morales, Julius Patzak, Jennie 
Tourel, Jo Vincent. 

Pianists: Arturo Benedetto Mi- 
chelangeli, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jean Casadesus, Janine Dacosta, 
Jean-Claude Englebert, William 
Kapell, Louis Kentner, Lili Kraus, 
Kathleen Long, Alexander Uninsky, 
Paul Wittgenstein, Germaine De- 
véze. 

Violinists: Elise Cserfalvi, Chris- 
tian Ferras, Stefi Geyer, Herman 
Krebbers, Yehudi Menuhin, Nathan 
Milstein, Ossy Renardy, Michel 
Schwalbé, Jacques Thibaud. 

Cellists: Edmund Kurtz, Dimitri 

(Continued on page 372) 
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BRAZIL 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
IIE 1948 season in Rio de 
Janeiro was distinguished by 
two undertakings—the opera 
series improvised at the last mo- 
ment; and the splendid organization 
of concerts by the Brazilian Asso- 
ciation of Concerts. The case ot 
the opera, which for months was 
the talk of the town, eventually had 
no real solution, but an emergency 
season was arranged to preserve 
the continuous tradition of the 
Municipal Theatre. The old prob- 
lem of making the theater indepen- 
dent had been thoroughly discussed, 
but without any tangible result. A 
project to engage the La Scala 
company, without the intermediary 
services of an impresario, with a 
direct contract between the munici- 
pality and the Italian group, reached 
the Municipal Chamber, but that 
body took no action to provide a 
subsidy. 

After the usual time for the open- 
ing of the opera season had passed, 
Walter Mocchi, the impresario, 
who many years ago had produced 
opera successfully in this city, was 
engaged to stage a series of per- 
formances. The season finally be- 
gan in early September, a time 
when the opera season had usually 
ended in former years. Without 
adequate rehearsal, the season 
opened with Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, with Beniamino Gigli 
as Canio in the Leoncavallo opera. 
Mr. Mocchi presented only old war- 
horses of the Italian repertoire, 
without being able to satisfy the 
growing demand of a large part of 
the public to hear something their 
great-grandparents had not heard. 

Financial matters seemed to be 
uppermost in the minds of the or- 
ganizers, despite the artistic appe- 
tite of an audience that had begun, 
in the past two seasons, to appre- 
ciate other than Italian stage works. 
To insure box-office success, the 
names of the two principal artists, 
Gigli and Giuseppe di Stefano, were 
hammered into the public’s mind. 
Advertisements all over the city 
blazoned forth the names of Gigli 
and Di Stefano, and only a careful 
search could uncover the name of 
the opera in small letters some- 
where on the bottom or at the 
corner of the poster. Since the 
opera season, for generations, has 
been almost fully subscribed in ad- 
vance, regardless of works and art- 
ists, the organizers cared little about 
the educational values of their rep- 
ertoire. To give momentum to the 
late season (which in a warm cli- 
mate and an inadequately ventilated 
theater might have been a handi- 
cap) interviews with the artists 
were arranged during the intermis- 
sion, for the benefit of radio listen- 
ers. Mr. Gigli also gave recitals 
and made broadcasts. Altogether, 
the opera season was a financial 
but not an artistic success. 





HE Brazilian Association of 

Concerts, organized several 
years ago, has by now definitely es- 
tablished itself as Rio de Janeiro’s 
foremost recital management. The 
greatest asset of this organization 
is its policy of engaging artists, 
often of world-wide fame, who do 
not succumb to this city’s tradition 
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Improvised Late Opera Season Is 


Financial but Not Artistic Success 





Eugene Szenkar 


of playing what others have played 
a thousand times before. Without 
exception, all the artists presented 
by the Brazilian Association of 
Concerts this season gave recital 
programs in the vest musical tradi- 
tion, and audiences not only enjoyed 
them but were grateful for the vari- 
ety they offered. 

High points in the season were 
the appearances of Walter Giesek- 
ing and Kirsten Flagstad, both of 
whom were appearing in Brazil for 
the first time. Mr. Gieseking, who 
also played at Sao Paulo and in 
some Northern and Southern Bra- 
zilian cities, gave a series of pro- 
grams in Rio de Janeiro, excel- 
ling especially in works by Mozart, 
Schumann, Schubert and Debussy. 
Mme. Flagstad sang in an all-Wag- 
ner program, with the assistance of 
the Brazilian Symphony, conducted 
by Eugen Szenkar; after having 
given a song recital a few days ear- 
lier. Her voice had great power 
and flexibility, and her diction was 
most enjoyable. 

The series of young pianists who 
came to Rio de Janeiro this year 
was concluded by the Brazilian As- 
sociation of Concerts’ presentation 
of Sigi Weissenberg, who played 
two recitals and a concert with the 
Brazilian Symphony, conducted by 
Eleazar de Carvalho. In this concert 
he played three concertos—Mozart’s 
A major, Chopin’s E minor, and 
Rachmaninoff’s C minor. The re- 
citals of this highly interesting in- 
terpreter commanded greater enthu- 
siasm than those of the other young 
artists who performed in Rio de 
Janeiro this season. 

The Accao Social Brasileira, 
founded in 1929, resumed its activ- 
ity on a larger scale this year, with 
a venture new to this city—the per- 
formance of the cycle of Bach’s six 
Brandenburg concertos, at the Con- 
cert Hall of the National School of 
Music, in three concerts. A cham- 
ber orchestra, made up of Brazilian 
Symphony players, took part, under 
the leadership of Jean Constanti- 
nesco. The soloists included Oscar 
Borgerth, Fritz Jank, Moacyr Li- 
serra, Hans Breittinger, Francisco 
Corujo, Winia Farberow, and An- 
tonio Silva. An astonishingly large 
audience attended these concerts, 
and the experiment was a success, 
despite interpretations that were 
somewhat monotonous and devoid 
of shading. To fill out the pro- 
grams, other works by Bach were 


included—the violin concertos in E 
major and A minor; the D minor 
Piano Concerto; and the Concerto 
for Two Violins. An attempt to 
perform parts of the Mass in B 
minor was well intended, but was 
unsuccessful, partly because of an 
unbalanced chorus in which the 
women’s voices overbalanced the 
men’s. Other artists who per- 
formed for the Accao Social Bra- 
sileira earlier this season were 
Jacques Ripoche, French cellist, ac- 
companied by Fritz Jank; and 
Fausto Medeles, Mexican pianist. 


NUMBER of concerts were ar- 

ranged during November in 
memory of the Brazilian composer, 
Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, who died 
suddenly of a heart attack, a few 
hours after he had conducted an or- 
chestral concert of his own works 
at the National School of Music. 
The 51-year-old composer-conduc- 
tor, who was the founder and direc- 
tor of the Conservatorio Brasileiro 
de Musica, was a cultured and ver- 
satile musician, widely travelled, 
and greatly esteemed by his col- 
leagues and pupils. The Conserva- 
torio arranged a number of com- 
memorative events, including broad- 
casts of recordings of his music and 
of piano works played by teachers 
of the conservatory. 

The Cultura Artistica presented 
as its last concert an orchestral pro- 
gram of this composer’s works, 
which repeated the music Mr. Fer- 
nandez had conducted the day be- 
fore he died, and added the First 
Symphony, written in 1945, and 
played for the first time at this con- 
cert. The program performed by 
the Brazilian Symphony Orchestra 
under Eleazar de Carvalho, included 
three songs; Reisade do Pastoreio 
(Brazilian Suite); and the Violin 
Concerto in A major, the solo part 
played by Oscar Borgerth, who is 
scheduled to appear in the United 
States in 1949. The concerto, first 
heard in Rio de Janeiro in 1945 
under Erich Kleiber, is partly lyri- 
cal and melodious, and partly vir- 
tuosic. Mr. Borgerth, a serious 
musician who has presented many 
Brazilian violin works for the first 
time, played it admirably. 

The Cultura Artistica’s outstand- 
ing artist of the second half of this 
season was Wilhelm Kempff, who 
played music by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Beethoven. His great 
success induced him to give a sec- 
ond concert, in which he presented 
another Beethoven Sonata, a Bach 
Partita, a composition of his own 
(Sonata, Op. 47), and works by 
Chopin and Fauré. Other artists 
presented by the Cultura Artistica 
were Alexandre Wolkoff, bass; and 
Erno Valasek, Hungarian violinist. 


THE Brazilian Symphony Or- 
chestra, which last year served 
under various conductors, was this 
year under the direction of Eugen 
Szenkar and the assistant conduc- 
tor, Eleazar de Carvalho, who took 
over after Mr. Szenkar left for 
Havana to conduct eight concerts 
in that city. In mid-season, Mr. 
Szenkar performed Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler, which he had 
planned for several years to intro- 
duce here. Although the audience 


Eleazar de Carvalho 


was not used to contemporary 
works, it applauded the clean inter- 
pretation. At the same concert, we 
heard works by Bach and Wagne:, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
The irresistable Tchaikovsky, who 
is played to death in this city, soon 
reappeared in an all-Tchaikovsky 
orchestral program. The Fifth 
Symphony was again played, along 
with Romeo and Juliet, and the 
Violin Concerto, played by Winia 
Farberow, who came to this country) 
a short time ago, and has since be- 
come a member of the orchestra. 
Mr. Farberow is a good musician 
with a sure and fluent technique, 
though his performance of the con 
certo lacked the sparkling brilliance 
to which the audience has becom: 
accustomed. Mr. Szenkar, who en- 
deavors to introduce contemporary 
music along with his concessions to 
the audience’s predilections, at one 
concert played the Batuque, fron 
Fernandez’s opera, Malazarte, in 
memory of the late composer. 
Another concert offered Fran- 
cisco Mignone’s Second Brazilian 
Fantasy, for piano and orchestra, 
ably interpreted by the Brazilian 
pianist, Heitor Alimonda. Mr. 
de Carvalho, who took the orchestra 
over after several years’ absence in 
the United States, where he studied 
with Serge Koussevitsky (whom he 
fully imitates in his conducting 
mannerisms), remains a somewhat 
uninspiring orchestral leader. His 
best quality is his serious intention 
to improve the content of symphonic 
programs here. Although the Brazil- 
ian Symphony has not enough tech- 
nical and musical ability to play any 
music that it has not rehearsed for 
many years well, Mr. de Carvalho’s 
efforts must be appreciated. He gave 
us the orchestral version of Schén- 
berg’s Chamber Symphony, Op. 9, 
in its first performance in South 
America; the Overture to Zemira, 
by the Brazilian composer, Padre 
José Mauricio Nunes Garcia (1767- 
1830), who wrote in Beethoven’s 
style; and Bach’s cantata, Mein 
Herz schwimmt in Blut, also a first 
performance in Brazil. In this same 
concert, Oscar Adler played Liszt’s 
E flat Piano Concerto. The inclu- 
sion of Falla’s El Amor Brujo, with 
contralto, ballet dancers, and or- 
chestra, in a symphony concert was 
a lapse of taste. Mr. Carvalho also 
conducted an interesting program 
for the last concert of the Brazilian 
Association of Concerts. 
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MEXICO 


By SoLoMOoN KAHAN 





MEXICO, D. F. 
ORE orchestral perform- 
M ances are in store in 1949 
than in any year of the past 
decade, according to plans already 
made public. This orchestral ac- 
tivity will probably be the outstand- 
ing feature of the musical year. 
Under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of the Mexi- 
can government, the Orquesta Na- 
ciqgnal del Conservatorio will give 
two short seasons, each consisting 
of six pairs of concerts, in the 
Spring and in the Autumn. Follow- 
ing the pattern established last year, 
Eduardo Hernandez Moncada will 
continue as regular conductor, with 
young Mexican musicians serving 
as guest conductors. The programs 
will include a number of works by 


Mexican composers, and modern 
music will be generously repre- 
sented. The Orquesta Nacional del 


Conservatorio will also serve as the 
official orchestra for the govern- 
ment-sponsored Opera de Bellas 
Artes, and will play in the perform- 
ances of the government Dance 
Academy. Several performances 
will be given in the secondary 
schools. 

The Orquesta SinfOnica de Mex- 
ico, Carlos Chavez, conductor, will 
give a season of ten pairs of con- 
certs. Its program, as usual, will 
be eclectic. Several first perform- 
ances will be included in the sched- 
ule, and both Mexican and foreign 
soloists will appear. 

The Sinfonica Mexicana, a new 
orchestra that achieved an outstand- 
ing success in its first season, will 
increase the number of its concerts 
from eight pairs to twelve in its 
second season. José Iturbi, the 
musical adviser, will conduct two 
or three programs at the beginning 
of the season, and one or two 
toward the end. Negotiations with 
other conductors are in progress. 
Soloists re-engaged from last year 
are Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, and 
Raya Garbousova, cellist. 

The Orquesta Sinfonica de la 
Universidad, directed by José F. 
Vazquez, conductor, and José Roca- 
bruna, associate conductor, will give 
its annual series of eight popular- 
priced Sunday morning concerts. 


Unprecedented Number of Orchestra 
Concerts Planned—Opera Is Active 


One foreign guest conductor will 
appear in the series. 

In the provinces, five orchestras 
will be functioning. A new group, 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Saltillo, 
has scheduled a season of six con- 
certs in Saltillo, capital of the state 
of Coahuila. The four orchestras 
established in earlier seasons are in 
Guadalajara, Mérida, Puebla and 
Jalapa. The most dynamic of these, 
the Jalapa orchestra, conducted by 
José Ives Limantour, will extend its 
touring itinerary to include the far 
Northwest of Mexico—Baja Cali- 
fornia, which has never before been 
visited by a symphony orchestra. 


Ts Opera de Bellas Artes, 
which began its successful exist- 
ence last year, under government 
sponsorship, through the Depart- 
men of Fine Arts, will continue the 
policy established at the outset. 
Mexican artists will again be given 
opportunities to sing the main roles. 
Of the staples, Carmen (with Oralia 
Dominguez in the title role) and 
La Traviata (with Irma Gonzalez 
as Violetta) will be retained in the 
repertory, which will be enlarged. 
Among the new productions under 
consideration, Boris Godounoff is 
an important possibility. The Mex- 
ican opera, Tata Vasco, by the 
Morelian composer, Miguel Bernal 
Jimenez, will be presented, prob- 
ably with the composer conducting. 

The season of the Opera Na- 
cional will open with Rigoletto on 
May 24, with Leonard Warren in 
the title role and Giannini Poggi as 
the Duke of Mantua. The same 
artists, with Celia Garcia, will sing 
in Un Ballo in Maschera, and in 
La Traviata. Miss Poggi will sing 
in Madama Butterfly, with Irma 
Gonzalez, and also in Faust. Giu- 
seppe di Stefano has been engaged 
for performances of Mignon, La 
Favorita, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, 
and Werther. 

A distinguished schedule will be 
offered under the auspices of Con- 
cert Management Daniel. A lead- 
ing attraction will be a season of 
twenty popular-priced Sunday con- 
certs by the Orquesta Filarmonica, 
under the direction of well known 
local and foreign conductors, with 
some of the artists of Concert Man- 


en. 


.. 
op 


agement Daniel’s Famous Artists 
Series as soloist. The artists al- 
ready engaged for the Famous Ar- 
tist Series are Ruggiero Ricci, 
Yehudi Menuhin, and Isaac Stern, 
violinists; Arturo Michelangeli, 
Adrian Ashbacher, and Artur Ru- 
binstein, pianists; Gaspar Cassado, 
cellist; and Andrés Segovia, guitar- 
ist. The management will also pre- 
sent the Ballet Alicia Alonso. 

The management, Conciertos 
Mexicanos, will, as previously, pre- 
sent celebrated foreign recitalists 
as well as distinguished local artists, 
both in the capital and in the prov- 
inces. The Mexican Association of 
Chamber Music will present its an- 
nual series of ten concerts. Com- 
munity Concerts will enter its sec- 
ond season with artists who figure 
prominently in the lists of Com- 
munity Concerts in the United 
States. 

The local Coro de Madrigalistas 
will, as in previous years, perform 
in the primary and_ secondary 
schools, and give a series of con- 
certs at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 
The chorus is sponsored by the 
Department of Fine Arts, which 





Carlos Chavez, conductor of the 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico 


has established choral clubs in the 
schools, with contests and prizes. 
The three string quartets sub- 
sidized by the Department of Fine 
Arts will all give their annual con- 
cert series, and will also play in the 
schools, as part of the government 
program to develop music apprecia- 
tion. A group of local singers and 
instrumentalists will also contribute 
to its educational program in 1949, 





Sinfonia Mexicana 
Guest Conductors 


By SoLoMon KAHAN 
MEXICO, D. } 


HE Sinfonica Mexicana, al- 

I ready a successful institution 

in its first season, attracted 
the chief attention of Mexico con- 
cert-goers in November and early 
December (when the musical year 
here comes to an end). I have al- 
ready reported upon the orchestra’s 
first two programs in an earlier ar- 
ticle in MustcaL America. The 
third and fourth pairs of concerts 
were played under the baton of 
Frieder Weissman, conductor of 
the New Jersey Symphony. His 
high artistic qualities and the en- 
thusiasm of the players produced 
excellent results. 

In Mr. Weissman’s first pro- 
gram, Charlotte Martin, Mexican 
pianist, was soloist in the Schumann 
Concerto. The purely orchestral 
works were the Overture and Bac- 


Wins Success with 
and Many Soloists 


chanale, from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser; Strauss’ Suite from Der 
Rosenkavalier; and Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, which received 
a performance that attained a high 
interpretative and orchestral stand- 
ard. In Mr. Weissman’s second 
program, Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, 
was enthusiastically received in the 
Paganini Concerto, and the orches- 
tra played Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony, Falla’s El Amor Brujo, and 
Ravel’s First Suite from Daphnis 
et Chloé. 

Miriam Solovieff, violinist, was 
soloist in the fifth pair of concerts, 
which were conducted by Miguel 
Bernal Jimenez, Mexican com- 
poser, and director of the local 
Coro de Morelia. Miss Solovieff 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
with good understanding. The 
Franck Symphony was the major 
orchestral work. 

(Continued on page 372) 





At a concert of the Orquesta Nacional del Conservatorio, conducted by Eduardo Hernandez Moncada (right), a group of secondary school children listen in absorption (left) 
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OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 





Tibbett and Di Stefano 
In Rigoletto, Jan. 13 


Lawrence Tibbett began his 26th 
consecutive season at the Metropoli- 
tan—a term of service not equalled 
by any other singer now in the com- 
pany—in the title role of Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto, which appeared in the season’s 
lists for the fourth time. Mr. Tib- 
bett’s characterization was again 
marked by the dramatic projection and 
human credibility which have long 
made it an outstanding theatrical con- 
ception. 


Giuseppe Di Stefano returned to 
the role of the Duke of Mantua for 
the first time since his debut, on Feb. 
25, 1948. Any tentativeness which may 
have been apparent at that time had 
now completely vanished, and he sang 
the role with the utmost confidence 
and finesse. Apart from his habit of 
pushing up to high notes, which may 
become a bothersome mannerism if he 
does not correct it, Mr. Di Stefano’s 
performance warranted only the 
highest praise. His voice sounded re- 
markably free and beautiful at all 
times; his phrasing was constantly 
musical; and he delivered Verdi’s 
melodies with a model legato, yet with 
the requisite pungency of accentua- 
tion. Though his acting did not pene- 
trate far below the surface of the 
character, he looked well and demon- 
strated that his stage demeanor is 
rapidly attaining a polish it has some- 
times lacked before now. 

Two other newcomers to this sea- 
son’s Rigoletto casts performed their 
lesser duties satisfactorily — Lucielle 
Browning, as Maddalena; and Inge 
Manski, substituting for the indis- 
posed Maxine Stellman, as the 
Countess Ceprano. Patrice Munsel, 





Richard Tucker 


G. Valdengo 


the Gilda, negotiated the second-act 
duet and aria with tonal stability and 
charm. The other members of the 
cast were Lubomir Vichegonov, Ken- 
neth Schon, Thelma Altman, John 
Baker, Leslie Chabay, and Clifford 
Harvuot. Pietro Cimara — 


First Student Performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 14 


The first of six student perform- 
ances, sponsored by the Metropolitan 
Onera Guild, gave senior high school 
students from New York City ‘and 
various suburbs an opportunity to 
hear Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. This same opera will be re- 
peated on other Friday afternoons 
later in the season for two more audi- 
ences of young people. Puccini’s La 
Bohéme will be presented on the 
other three occasions. 

Both Carmen Gracia, as Lucia, 
and Richard Tucker, as Edgardo, 
sang their roles for the first time at 
the Metropolitan. Miss  Gracia’s 
work, in both its vocal and its dra- 


matic aspects, showed a phenomenal 
advance over her Rosina and Gilda, 
the two parts in which she had pre- 
viously been heard since her prema- 
ture debut a year ago. It is true that 
the young soprano still needs a great 
deal more training in the studio, in 
order to gain the stamina and sta- 
bility which will enable her to sustain 
an entire performance, or even an 
entire aria, without serious mishap. 
But in its best phase, which was evi- 
dent a large part of the time, she sang 
the music with steady line, accurate 
pitch even in rapid and staccato pas- 
sages, and attractive color and phras- 
ing. Moreover, she manifested a real 
feeling for dramatic characterization, 
and maintained her aplomb even 
when she slipped dangerously as she 
came down the long flight of stairs in 
the mad scene. Since her improve- 
ment appears to be swift, there is now 
good reason to expect that Miss 
Gracia will ultimately become a genu- 
ine adornment to the company. 

M.. Tucker’s singing was best in 
the first of the two arias which make 
up the final scena. Here his delivery 
attained a melancholy, elegiac mood 
that was well suited to the situation. 
He also acquitted himself well in his 
share of the sextet, but in the denun- 
ciatory measures that immediately 
follow it, he lost count and failed to 
make the proper climax. With an- 
other chance or two to let the part 
settle, however, he will become one 
of the best Edgardos in the company, 
for the weight and texture of his 
voice, the manner in which he uses it, 
and the approach to the music his 
particular temperament dictates all 
equip him excellently for the part. 

The others in the cast, all of whom 
had sung their parts earlier this sea- 
son, were Francesco Valentino, Je- 
rome Hines, Inge Manski, Paul 
Franke, and Anthony Marlowe, with 
Pietro Cimara conducting. . 





Patrice Munsel as Gilda 


Siegfried, Jan. 14 


Before the current Metropolitan 
season ends, we may or may not have 
heard an entire Ring cycle. If not, 
we shall at least have been favored 
with three-quarters of one, though 
with longer or shorter curtailments 
Even should the Rheingold be with- 
held, local operagoers will still have 
enjoyed a major part of the great 
epic. 

The return of Siegfried was antici- 
pated with special pleasure, not only 
because the work is possibly the very 
finest of Fritz Stiedry’s Wagnerian 
achievements, but also because it 
marked the re-entry into the Metro- 
politan casts of Set Svanholm, whose 
peerless Siegfried continues to main- 
tain the proud level from which it has 
never lapsed. In flawless musician- 
ship, dramatic intelligence, youthful 
buoyancy and an unmatched plasticity 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Opera Nacional de Mexico 
New York City Opera 
San Francisco Opera 


Opera Nacional de Centro 
America 


. . . a charming appearance, a real simplicity and 
touching emotion . . . an accomplished artist. 


Olin Downes, N.Y. Times 


Her voice is large and excellent of quality . . . she 
was so charming an actress and so good a singer 
that she scored a great personal ovation. 


M. M. Fisher, San Francisco News 


This young artist possesses the perfect timbre of the 
lyric soprano “par excellence". Her tones are an 
uninterrupted current of crystalline and pure water. 


El Universal, Mexico, D.F. 
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Dance, Recitals 


In San Francisco 


Ballet Russe, Kreutzberg 
storowitz, Maynor, Dunkel in 
Coast Appearances 

San Francisco.—The Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo opened its series of 
eleven performances on Nov. 29 with 
Les Sylphides, Pas de Quatre, Sev- 
enth Symphony and Gaité Parisienne 
—all done in the same old way. The 
company, as usual, was headed by 
Alexandra Danilova and_ Frederic 
Franklin; this year Alica Markova 
and Anton Dolin appeared as associ- 
ate artists. 

the only new production shown was 
Ruthanna Boris’ Quelques Fleurs, a 
charming novelty. The company was 
handicapped through the illness of 
Leon Danielian, who could not dance 
until almost the end of the company’s 
stay. Since the company is definitely 
weak in personnel, especially in the 
male contingent, Mr. Danielian was 
sadly missed. His roles were capably, 
but not spectacularly, filled by Frank 
Hobi. The rest of the repertoire pre- 
sented here included Giselle, Ballet 
Imperial, Cirque de Deux, Beau Dan- 
ube, Swan Lake, Scheherazade, Con- 
certo Barocco, Madrofios, Rouge et 
Noir, The Nutcracker, Rodeo, diver- 
tissements from Raymonda and Cop- 
pelia. 

Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, in his 
Nov. 28 recital under the Larry Allen 
management, again played “by re- 
quest” Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition. + 

Dorothy Maynor, looking very 
glamorous in a gown of brown lace 
over gold, with a trailing drapery of 
flame-covered velvet, sang exquisitely 
for Opera Association subscribers. 
Ludwig Bergmann was the accom- 
panist. 

Nelson Eddy appeared to delight 
his own special fans, under the same 
auspices, on Nov. 16. Theodore Paxon 
played solos as well as accompani- 
ments. 

The return of Harald Kreutzberg, 
after many years’ absence, showed that 
the dancer had lost no grace in the 
intervening years, and gained a greater 
sense of humor. Friedrich Wailckens 
was his assisting pianist, as in the 
past. 

Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossacks paid 
their annual visit to the Opera House 
on Nov. 15, under Larry Allen Inc.'s 
management. 

The opening of the San Francisco 
String Quartet’s fifteenth season, in 
the Marines Memorial Theater, on 
Nov. 17, was made a gala occasion 
by the participation of Pierre Monteux 
as second viola in a Mozart Quintet. 
Corinne Lacomble, pianist, played in 
the Bloch Quintet for piano and 
strings. Excerpts from Roy Harris’ 
transcription of Bach’s Art of the 
Fugue opened the program, all of 
which was uncommonly well played 
by Naoum Blinder, Frank Houser, 
Ferenc Molnar, Boris Blinder, and 
their guest artists. 

Nina Dunkel, harpist, made her San 
Francisco debut in a recital in the Ma- 
rines Memorial Theater, under Paul 
Posz’ management, winning general 
favor. Sharing the program with the 
New York harpist was Julia Haug, 
flutist, who played exquisitely Imbert’s 
Jeux and Griffes’ Poem, and a gay 
Barcarolle by her father, Julius Haug. 

Phalen Tassie, soprano, with Henry 
Holt as her excellent accompanist, 
appeared under Muriel Macgurn’s 
management in the Marines Memorial 
Theater on Dec. 7. John Critchfield, 
pianist and painter, gave a program 
and art show at the California Club 
on the same evening. The San Fan- 
cisco Bach Choir gave its annual 
Christmas program on Dec. 4, under 
Waldemar Jacobsen’s direction, in the 
Marines Memorial Theater. 

The San Francisco Dance League 
and Muriel Macgurn presented Nona 
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Kapuailohia, “Hawaii’s youngest and 
foremost exponent of authentic Ha- 
waiian forms” and the Pele Dancers. 
Native dances, before and after the 
advent of the missionaries, made up 
the program. The first were done 
with vocal and percussion accompani- 
ment. Instrumental and choral sing- 
ing accompanied the latter. Part of 
the presentation tempted one to book 
passage on the next liner for Hawaii, 
and other. parts tempted one to catch 
the next train eastward. 
Marjory M. FisHER 


Piano Recitals 


In San Francisco 


Brailowsky Plays All-Chopin 
Program — Xenia Boodberg in 
Museum Recital 

SAN Francisco.—Piano recitals 
have bulked large in the musical cal- 
endar of recent weeks. Alexander 
3railowsky gave an all-Chopin pro- 
gram in the Civic Auditorium on 
Dec. 11, as the first artist presented 
by the new concert management of 
Burns and Boehm. The pianist was 
well received, but the audience was 
disappointingly small. The date and 
place of the program seemed poorly 
chosen, for there was a San Francisco 
Symphony concert in the Opera House 
the same evening, and, at best, the 
cavernous Civic Auditorium is not an 
ideal place for a piano recital. 

Xenia Boodberg, a graduate of the 
Mills College music department, played 
an interesting program at the Mus- 
eum of Art a few evenings later. Her 
playing ot Milhaud’s Suite L’Au- 
tomme was the high point of her re- 
cital, which also included works by 
Roger Sessions, Nin-Culmell, Bach, 
Beethoven, and Liszt. Other piano re- 
citals have been presented by Eugene 
Gash and Lincoln Batchelder, both lo- 
cal artists. 

The Vienna Choir Boys gave a con- 
cert in the Larry Allen series, on Dec. 
14. The group sang with well bal- 
anced tone, and drew one of the 
largest audiences of the season. Louis 
Martini, baritone, was presented in his 
debut on Jan. 10, at the Marines’ 
Memorial Theater. 

In the same auditorium, the San 
Francisco String Quartet gave a con- 
cert on Dec. 15. Their program in- 
cluded Schubert’s Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 29; Beethoven’s Quartet in C ma- 
jor, Op. 59, No, 3; and Kaun’s Quin- 
tet for Oboe and Strings, in which 
they were joined by Merrill Reming- 
ton, oboist. The entire program was 
beautifully played, and the quintet was 
particularly well done. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


Casiglia Presents 
Appreciation Concert 

SAN Francisco.— A _ post-season 
“appreciation concert” by members 
of the New Pacific Opera Comany, 
under Arturo Casiglia’s direction, 
drew a huge audience to the Opera 
House recently. The program, which 
was made up of operatic excerpts, Car- 
ried assurance of a season in 1949, 
with a more adventurous program. 
Works under consideration include 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville, in an 
English version; Mozart’s The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; Strauss’ Die Fleder- 
maus; Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
Mikado; and Bellini’s La Sonnam- 
bula » together with repetitions of this 
year’s production of Carmen, Ca- 
valleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, and Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor. II! Trovatore, 
Madama Butterfly, Aida, Tosca, and 
Faust may also be presented. 

An audience vote was asked on the 
question of whether the standard of 
admission prices used during the past 
season ($1.00 for any seat in the 
house) should be maintained, or 
whether a different scale (75 cents to 
$1.50) would be preferable. 

M. M. F. 
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BARITONE 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 











Teacher for many years of such outstanding artists as 


ELLABELLE DAVIS: leading soprano of her race 
"Hers is a lovely voice of flute like quality and was emitted 
and controlled with the skill of a cultured artist 


N. Y. Journal-American | 


LOUISE BERNHARDT: contralto 
"The voluptuous sounds... coupled with the perfection of 
the vocal artistry which directed them were nothing short 
of ravishing to the ear.’ N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Present Teacher of 
RAND SMITH: baritone 

.an intelligent artist... possessor of a splendid well- 
trained voice . . . he can manage a climax of nobly impressive 
volume as well as a fine-spun pianissimo...his diction re- 
mains impeccable.’ N. Y. Times 
DOROTHY MacNEIL: lyric soprano of City Center Opera 
"The best singing of the evening came from Dorothy | 

McNeil. N. Y. Star 

As Musetta — ''Miss MacNeil has a beautiful voice which 
she uses skillfully... .’ 





Musical America 
As Micaela—''her voice is charmingly fresh and well-placed 
and her sense of pitch delightfully secure.’ 

WILMA THOMPSON: mezzo-soprano 
"Her program had as much intelligence, taste and musical 
excellence as her singing ... (which) had poise, inner security, 
a sure sense of style and fine diction as well. Seldom are 
taste and talent so rarely blended. N. Y. Times 

MADELYN VOSE: mezzo-soprano 
Star of new production, "Life Goes to a Party’ at Tangle- 
wood. As Carmen—''Miss Vose presented an_ interesting 
Carmen—that of a mature and earthy temptress. Miss Vose 
has a mezzo voice of good quality ...she sings evenly with 

naturalness, and is a fine musician.” N. Y. Enquirer 

TED LAWRIE: baritone 
Singing-dancing star of "Ballet Ballads'"—Ted Lawrie... can 
sing well enough for any show...has a fine sense of light 
comedy and pantomime.’ Y. Daihy News 

AMANDA KEMP: soprano 


Twice winner of Marian Anderson Scholarship Awards. 
Currently appearing on Broadway 


HOLLY HARRIS—star of tele- ISABELLE WILSON—High But- 


Musical America 


vision and radio, now appear- ton Shoes | 
ing in Love Life BEVERLY BOZEMAN—Inside | 
U.S.A. 


EDWARD COLE—High Button JEAN WEEKS—Annie Get Your 
_Shoes Gun 
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and rightness of every movement and 
attitude it may be questioned if it has 
been approached here since the days 
of Max Alvary. 

It had its sovereign qualities when 
it was revealed afresh on this occa- 
sion, though certain inequalities of 
the performance may have prevented 
it from exercising to the fullest its 
memorable effect. Actually, the rep- 
resentation as a whole ended better 
than it began. In the first act the 
vital spark, for some reason or other, 
seemed to be lacking. Little contre- 
temps, in themselves negligible enough, 
happened from time to time—Mime 
dropped hammers and had to retrieve 
them, sword fragments fell or got in 
the way, the water trough acted up, 
and, most embarrassing of all, the 
anvil refused to split when Siegfried 
hit it with his newly forged Nothung. 
Except for the last, none of these things 
would have been worth mentioning if 
a lesser artist had been involved. 

The second act passed off consid- 
erably better, and the third, notably 
the awakening and the love scene— 
was glorious. It is difficult to re- 
member when one has heard the duet 
(barring a detail or two) so resplen- 
dently sung. This listener, indeed, 
would be hard pressed to say when 
Helen Traubel has delivered the 
music of the bridal Briinnhilde (or, 
indeed, any other of her Wagnerian 
parts) with more golden amplitude 
and radiance of voice. Mr. Svan- 
holm’s tones actually seemed to gain 
in freshness, and his singing had a 
lyric line and a breadth of phrase it 
had perhaps wanted in the opening 
act. If everything else had gone awry 
during the earlier part of the evening, 
the glory of the duet would magnifi- 
cently have redeemed it. 

Herbert Janssen sang the lofty 


sentences of the Wanderer, though his 
voice sometimes sounded singularly 
light, despite the authority he brought 
to the Wotan role. John Garris’ 
Mime was once more what it so often 
has been—as fine an embodiment of 
the dwarf as the Metropolitan has 
ever harbored. Gerhard Pechner’s 
Alberich is much superior in this 
work to what it is in Rheingold. 
Dezso Ernster’s voice was steadier 
in the defiances and the dying utter- 
ances of Fafner than it invariably is, 
though there is still more in them 
than he conveys. Kerstin Thorborg 
delivered the sybilline phrases of Erda 
to rather better vocal effect than she 
has done for some time. Paula 
Lenchner, the Forest Bird, though her 
tones are not without beauty, lacks the 
flexibility and resonance the music of 
this exacting part urgently demands. 
I 


ae 


L'Amore dei Tre Re, Jan. 15 


The fourth performance of Mon- 
temezzi’s opera, a Saturday matinee, 
had a familiar cast headed by Doro- 
thy Kirsten, whose Fiora deepens in 
intensity of portrayal with each ex- 
perience. Of the three kings, Vir- 
gilio Lazzari once again was stun- 
ningly impressive with his mag- 
nificent Archibaldo. Robert Weede 
sang Manfredo and Charles Kullman 
was Avito. Smaller roles were taken 
by Leslie Chabay, Paul Franke, 
Thelma Altman, Paula Lenchner and 
Claramae Turner. Giuseppe Anto- 
nicelli conducted. Q. E 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 15 

The fourth presentation of Doni- 
zetti’s most viable opera was an ex- 
ceptionally good one. Patrice Mun- 
sel and Giuseppe Valdengo, both ap- 
pearing in their roles for the first 
time this season, were Lucia and Lord 
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Set Svanholm as the Young Siegfried 


Enrico Ashton, and both did much 
fine singing. Miss Munsel’s tone was 
attractive throughout the evening and, 
her singing was securely on pitch and 
tasteful in phrasing. She also gave a 
sound performance dramatically, and 
with Mr. Valdengo singing sonorously 
and with superb inflection, the second 
act, and particularly the duet, Soffriva 
nel pianto, achieved considerable im- 
pact. 

James Melton, as Edgardo, cut a 
good figure on the stage, and sang 
particularly well in the duet, Ver- 
ranno la sull’ aure, in the frst act, 
and in the declamatory passages that 
follow the sextet. Jerome Hines’ 
Raimondo was dignified and sym- 
pathetic, and his rich voice was a 
tower of strength in the ensembles. 
Thomas Hayward sang his first Ar- 
turo of the season, and did an admir- 
able job with that ungrateful role. 
Others in the cast were Thelma 
Votipka and Anthony Marlowe. Pie- 
tro Cimara conducted. J. H., Jr. 


Mignon, Jan. 17 

With Risé Stevens again in the 
title role and Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducting, the fourth performance of 
Mignon was decidedly superior in 
general smoothness of execution to 
the three that have preceded it this 
season. James Melton returned to 
the role of Wilhelm Meister, which 
he had relinquished to Giuseppe di 
Stefano last time. Jerome Hines was 
the Lothario, and Marilyn Cotlow, the 
Philine. The other participants were 
Jean Browning-Madeira (who sang 
the Gavotte more flexibly than before), 
Alessio De Paolis, Osie Hawkins, and 
Lawrence Davidson. The principals 
in the first-act gypsy dance were Ma- 
rina Svetlova, Leon Varkas, Alfredo 
Corvino, and Richard Goltra. 

c & 


Goétterdammerung, Jan. 19 


This G6tterdammerung, ending a 
partial Ring cycle which advanced in 
the orthodox sequence, simultaneously 
began another (and likewise partial) 
one that advanced backwards— 
Walkiire, Siegfried, G6tterdiammer- 
ung, Siegfried, Walkiire being the 
order of march. One thing is certain: 
The performance of the last drama of 
the tetralogy was the finest the 
colossal work has received at the 
Metropolitan in years. Unquestion- 
ably, Set Svanholm, in his first as- 
sumption of the elder Siegfried this 
year, contributed enormously to the 
grandeur of the representation. And 
Fritz Stiedry, who conducted, rose 
above himself. True, the orchéstral 
playing was marked by a number of 
technical slips in the course of the 
three acts. But at no time, either here 
or abroad, has the reviewer heard 
Mr. Stiedry conduct Gétterdammer- 
ung with quite this sweep, spacious- 
ness and majesty. 

Helen Traubel and Dezso Ernster 
would of themselves have brought un- 
common distinction to the evening, 
even had its other elements been less 
notable. The soprano’s various 
Briinnhildes are not exactly a new 


story. Yet this winter they have sur- 
passed, vocally, almost anything she 
has ever done. In this particular in- 
stance her singing achieved some- 
thing like a new peak of sustained 
splendor, and actually appeared to 
excel her bridal Briinnhilde of the 
previous week, an achievement which, 
in point of sheer voice, had already 
seemed to futilize praise. Not the 
slightest trace of weariness or of let- 
down clouded her opulent tones from 
her first notes in the prologue to the 
close of the Immolation Scene. Mr. 
Ernster’s prodigious Hagen, for its 
part, invited a fresh recital of the 
bounteous catalogue of praise that 
saluted it a year ago. 

Set Svanholm was fittingly admired 
when he first embodied the mature 
Siegfried at the Metropolitan, but for 
some reason the idea has persisted that 
the younger phase oi the fearless hero 
is, more than anything else, his spe- 
cialty. The time has come to readjust 
this estimate—or rather to admit that 
his later Siegfried is wholly as great, 
if not, indeed, the greater character- 
ization of the two. Of all the Sieg- 
frieds this observer has seen and 
heard in close to half a century, it is 
immeasurably the finest from any 
point of view. It is developed and 
carried out with an _ intelligence, 
imagination and plastic sense that 
illumine aspects of the role which even 
the closest and best informed observ 
ers may have suspected only in part 
It is executed with such a wealth of 
psychological and dramatic detail that 
to do it anything like full justice 
would demand unavailable columns 
The Swedish tenor’s byplay and ex- 
pressions throughout the first two acts 
(to say nothing of the banter with the 
Rhine maidens or the stunning enact- 
ment of Siegfried’s murder and death) 
manifested the workings of a creative 
individuality, allied with the most 
authentic type of Wagnerian training 
it seems possible to encounter. 

One likes to think it was the in- 
centive of Mr. Svanholm’s knowledge 
of Wagner’s poem that, at last, 
spurred the stage direction to time the 
arrival of Siegfried’s skiff at the 
Gibichung hall to the split second, as 
the composer had prescribed it— 
which is to say exactly at the procla- 
mation by the orchestra of the curse 
motif, not several bars too late. 

Elsewhere, too, Mr. Svanholm’s 
timing was expert to the last degree. 
The momentary hesitation as he is 
about to raise to his lips the drinking 
horn Gutrune hands him, so that he 
may quaff the welcoming draught to 
Brtinnhilde’s love; the instant eclipse 
worked by the sinister potion; the 
savagery of the rape of the ring; the 
expression of baffled, uncomprehend- 
ing wonder at the charges of treach- 
ery—all these and far more of the 
sort maintain the highest standard. 
Vocally, Mr. Svanholm’s bright, ex- 
pressive, dramatic singing was a story 
by itself; and, as usual, there was 
continual occasion to admire his 
sovereign musicianship. 

The evening brought a few last 
minute changes of cast. Herbert 
Janssen, being indisposed, was _ re- 
placed as Gunther by Osie Hawkins 
who, though he will probably develop 
the role further as he deepens his 
grasp of it, already provided a very 
acceptable —_ performance. Lucielle 
Browning substituted for Maxine 
Stellman as Wellgunde and for Mar- 
tha Lipton as the Second Norn. Ex- 
cept for some troublesome high tones 
Kerstin Thorborg’s Waltraute had its 
usual expressive merits and high 
authority. Polyna Stoska as Gutrune 
and Gerhard Pechner as Alberich 
were the remaining principals. 

H. F. P. 


Carmen, Jan. 20 


The third performance of Bizet’s 
opera brought two major changes of 
cast. Kurt Baum sang his first Don 
José of the season, and Nadine Con- 
ner returned to the part of Micaela 
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Dallas Symphony 
In Heavy Schedule 


Special Wagner, Debussy and 
Gershwin Programs Conducted 
By Antal Dorati 


DALLAs.—The first special concert 
of the Dallas Symphony, on Nov. 
23, under the direction of Antal 
Dorati, was an all-Wagner program, 
with Lauritz Melchior as _ soloist. 
The Metropolitan tenor was heard in 
Lohengrin’s Grals-Erzahlung and Ab- 
schied, and Tannhauser’s Romerzah- 
lung, as well as in several encores. 
The orchestra played the Meister- 
singer Prelude and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde. 

Stravinsky's Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps, seldom heard hereabouts, was 
the feature of the fourth subscription 
concert on Nov. 28, and Mr. Dorati’s 
reading received hearty applause 
from a large audience. Other works 
were Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, 
and a Suite from Monteverdi’s Orfeo, 
adapted and orchestrated by Hans T. 
David, professor of musicology at 
Southern Methodist University, who 
was cordially applauded. 

William Kapell, pianist, was soloist 
in the Prokofieff Concerto in C ma- 
jor at the subscription concert on 
Dec. 5, to which Mr. Dorati and the 
orchestra added Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony and Kodaly’s Psalmus 
Hungaricus, with Gabor Corelli, 
tenor, the North Texas State Col- 
lege Choir and Dallas Children’s 
Choir. The choral parts were ad- 
mirably sung in Hungarian. 

On Dec. 12, Rafael Druian, con- 
certmaster, was soloist in the Dvorak 
Concerto in A Minor, the orchestra 
contributing Smetana’s Moldau and 
Strauss’s Also Sprach Zarathustra. 
The concert of Dec. 26 was given 
over entirely to the orchestra, and 
Mr. Dorati offered his own arrange- 
ment of Offenbach’s Helen of Troy 
in addition to Kabalevsky’s Colas 
Breugnon Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony and Ravel’s Bolero. 

Two festival programs were given 
during December; the first, on Dec. 
1, was devoted to Debussy; the sec- 
ond, on Dec. 15, to Gershwin. 
Assisting in the Debussy program 
were Tomiko Kanazawa, soprano; 
Jeanette Hopkins Wright, mezzo- 
soprano; Catherine Johnk, harpist; 
Charles Paashaus, clarinetist (the 
latter two members of the orchestra) 
and the Dallas Symphony Singers. 
The program included Nuages, Fétes 
and Sirénes, in which the choral 
group participated; La Damoiselle 
Elue, with the two vocal soloists; 
Two Dances for Chromatic Harp; 
the Rhapsodie for Clarinet and Or- 
chestra, and the tone poem, La Mer. 

At the Gershwin concert, Abram 
Chasins, pianist, was soloist in the 
Piano Concerto in F major, and in 
the Rhapsody in Blue. Other works 
were An American in Paris and a 
suite from Porgy and Bess. 

Handel’s Messiah was performed 
at the second special concert, on Dec. 
18. Soloists were Lotte Medak, so- 
prano from the Netherlands, who 
made her American debut on this oc- 
casion; Eula Beal, contralto, co- 
winner of a National Federation of 
Music Clubs award; Oscar Natzka, 
baritone; and Gabor Carelli, tenor. 
The chorus was that of North Texas 
State College at Denton, Frank 
McKinney, director. 

In addition to these programs, the 
orchestra has given two concerts for 
young people, one with Mr. Corelli 
as soloist, at Fair Park Auditorium. 

MABEL CRANFILL 


Marie Luviso Sings 
In Benefit Concert 


On Jan. 23, Marie Luviso, dramatic 
soprano, appeared at St. Marks 
Church as soloist in a benefit concert 
to raise funds for needy musical stu- 
dents. 


February, 1949 


National Symphony 
Presents Soloists 


Tangeman, Haugh,  Istomin, 
Thebom and Lamb Appear 
Under Kindler’s Direction 


WasuHincTon. — Nell Tangeman, 
mezzo-soprano, and Harold Haugh, 
tenor, were soloists in Mahler’s Das 
Lied von der Erde on Dec. 15, with 
the National Symphony, under Hans 
Kindler. The orchestra and soloists 
responded to Mr. Kindler’s affection- 
ate direction with extraordinary unity 
of spirit, and the singing of both Miss 
Tangeman and Mr. Haugh surpassed 
any previously heard from them here. 
Gluck’s Overture to Iphigenia in 
Aulis and the Gluck-Mottl Suite 
prefaced the Mahler, and seemed a 
rather superfluous hors d’oeuvre. 

Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano, 
was the soloist with the orchestra on 
Nov. 17, in an especially well bal- 
anced program. The Couperin-Mil- 
haud Overture to La Sultane opened 
the concert, with the string section 
displaying a new tonal glow. Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony was fol- 
lowed by a group of four Hugo Wolf 
songs sung by Miss Thebom. With 
the exception of a tentative ensemble 
in Verborgenheit, the group—includ- 
ing Elfenlied, Schlafendes Jesuskind, 
and Er Ist’s—was sung with real 
beauty. Kent Kennan’s haunting 
Night Soliloquy opened the second 
half of the program, and was followed 
by Miss Thebom’s thrilling perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Jeanne d’Arc au 
Bucher. Khachaturian’s Masquerade 
Suite closed the program. 

Norman Lamb, first violist of the 
National Symphony, appeared as solo- 
ist with Mr. Kindler and the orchestra 
in Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, on Nov. 
21. Mr. Lamb’s warm tone and fine 
interpretive powers contrived to 
make even the duller passages seem 
interesting. 

Eugene Istomin, pianist, was soloist 
on Dec. 12. Chopin’s F minor Con- 
certo seemed an unfortunate vehicle 
for Mr. Istomin’s talents. The Han- 
del-Harty Passacaglia, Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, and George Antheil’s 
engaging McKonkey’s Ferry com- 
pleted the list. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor, celebrated 
Thanksgiving week by bringing an 
all-Russian program to the Constitu- 
tion Hall on Nov. 24. William 
Kapell was soloist in Khachaturian’s 
arid Piano Concerto. Tchaikovsky’s 
lush Serenade for Strings and Dimi- 
tri Shostakovich’s Ninth Symphony 
rounded out the unrewarding pro- 
gram. The illness of Sol Schoenbach, 
bassoonist of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, necessitated the calling in, on 
extremely short notice, of Leonard 
Sharrow, of the N.B.C. Symphony, to 
take over the formidable bassoon 
assignment in the Shostakovitch; Mr. 
Sharrow disposed of his task well. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra re- 
deemed its Thanksgiving celebration 
with a brilliant concert, again under 
Mr. Ormandy, on Dec. 28. Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, gave Washing- 
ton an -impeccable first hearing of 
Prokofieff’s Concerto No. 2, in G 
minor; and Virgil Thomson was 
present to hear his Louisiana Story 
Suite played here for the first time. 
Mr. Thomson acknowledged from his 
box the enthusiastic applause for his 
lucid picture-music. The Pastorale 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony were 
the opening works in the program. 

The Orchestre National of France, 
Charles Munch conducting, played to 
a capacity audience in Constitution 
Hall, on Dec. 1. The excitement at- 
tendant on the gathering of an audi- 
ence that was the capital’s equivalent 
of a Metropolitan opening night was 
pale compared with the storm of en- 
thusiasm that the orchestra aroused. 

THEODORE SCHAEFER 
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H “AN ADMIRABLE TENOR” 














"Mr. Read is an admirable tenor and has none of that spurious, 
mealy-mouthed quality. . . . He phrases sensitively, his words 
| are clear, and he has a grasp of Handelian style." 

| Boston Globe, Dec. 1948 


| " 


| . . interpreted with beauty and clarity.” 
Christian Science Monitor, Dec. 1948 


| "Donald Read's tenor was finely placed and of good quality... . 
| handled the bravura passages cleanly." 
| Boston Herald, Dec. 1948 
| 
| 


" ... finished and expressive singing . . . gave great pleasure. ..." 
Calgary (Can.) Herald 


| 
',.. versatile abilities as a singer and actor. ... | 
Calgary (Can.) Albertan 
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Special Programs of Dutch | 
Songs in Original Costumes | 


THE SAGUL TRIO 


Edith Sagul, flute 
Sebe Sarser, cello 
Lucile Snyder, piano 


"FIVE-WIND 
ENSEMBLE 


James Pellerite, flute 

Lois Wann, oboe 
Milton Shapiro, clarinet 
Loren Glickman, bassoon 

John R. Barrows, Aorn 


WASANTHA 
WANA SINGH 


AND HIS GROUP 


“Music and Dances of India" 
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for the first time this year.. Both 
contributed greatly to a performance 
of considerable merit. Mr. Baum 
was especially at ease in the Flower 
Song, which he sang with relaxed 
softness of tone at first, mounting to 
a poignant intensity at the climax. 
His voice was entirely under con- 
trol throughout, more flexible than 
at some performances in the past, and 
often lustrous in sound. Miss Con- 
ner was an appealing and pretty 
Micaela, and sang with surety of 
pitch and projection, and purity of 
line and tone quality. She received 
the customary ovation after the third- 
act aria. 

Risé Stevens’ Carmen was _ hand- 
some, bold, frankly sensual, and 
variegated in its coloration of moods. 
Often a new subtlety in the use of 
her voice constituted a notable re- 
finement over her portrayal in other 
seasons. Frank Guarrera_ repeated 
his pleasing Escamillo. The quintet 
was expertly sung by Miss Stevens, 
Thelma Votipka, Lucielle Browning, 
Alessio De Paolis and George Ceha- 
novsky, Lorenzo Alvary, as Zuniga, 
and Clifford Harvuot, as Morales, 
made the most of their roles. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducted. , 


Peter Grimes, Jan. 21 


The ardor of the entire company in 
this season's first performance of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s opera must have 
converted many musical doubting 
Thomases. Lawrence Tibbett made his 
first appearance in the role of Cap- 
tain Balstrode, and his vigorous im- 
personation was a major factor in the 
evening’s success. After the perform- 
ance, Mr. Tibbett was honored, at a 
backstage party, in celebration of his 
having completed 25 years at the 
Metropolitan. He is now in his 26th 
season with the company. Elsewhere 
in this issue will be found an account 
of the tribute to this veteran artist. 

Mr. Tibbett had obviously studied 
the character very thoroughly. His 
Balstrode was a sane, compassionate 
man, who had little patience for the 
mob hysteria of the townsfolk. His 
frantic attempt to check the mounting 
hatred of the people against Grimes, in 
the scene before the marching chorus, 
“Now is gossip put on trial,” was em- 
phasized in his powerful delivery of 
the repeated phrase, “You interfering 
gossips, this is not your business.” No 
matter what he was singing, Mr. Tib- 


bett’s English diction was so clear 
that he could project a word or phrase 
through the most complicated en- 
semble. His voice was _ splendidly 
resonant and rich in quality. There 
was more than technical virtuosity in 
this performance; one sensed his be- 
lief in the music and the dramatic 
validity of the work. Mr. Tibbett has 
added another memorable character- 
ization his impressive gallery at the 
Metropolitan. 

Polyna Stoska’s voice has never 
sounded more fresh and_ beautiful. 
She sang the role of Ellen Orford as 
suavely as she would an Italian part, 
with the result that Mr. Britten’s un- 
usual melodic figures and tessitura 
seemed completely natural. The leaps 
of sevenths and ninths in the embroi- 
dery aria, and the fearsome phrase, 
“Now my embroidery affords the 
clue,” which descends ppp, three times, 
from a high B flat, G sharp and G 
natural, with only one bar between 
the repetitions, were flawlessly done. 
Another high point of the evening was 
the performance of the quartet of 
Ellen, Auntie, and the Two Nieces (in 
unison), “From the gutter why should 
we trouble at their ribaldries?” Miss 
Stoska, Margaret Harshaw, Paula 
Lenchner and Maxine Stellman did 
full justice to its exquisite blendings 
of vocal color. As an instance of the 
difficulties of the entrances, I might 
mention that the accompaniment con- 
sists of chords in the key of C minor, 
at the point where both Nieces begin 
singing in the key of B flat. Miss 
Lenchner achieved the final high D 
flat with a pianissimo tone, as marked 
by the composer. 

Brian Sullivan’s Peter Grimes is 
enough in itself to establish this young 
tenor as a highly gifted artist. His 
sincere, imaginative acting was 
matched by his intelligent vocal pro- 
duction, which never sacrificed qual- 
ity to volume. In a few places, no- 
tably in the first scene, he had not 
yet identified himself with the role; 
one was still conscious of the mecha- 
nism of the characterization. But as a 
whole his performance was an im- 
pressive piece of work. Thomas Hay- 
ward as the Methodist, Jerome Hines 
as Swallow, John Garris as the Rev. 
Horace Adams, and Hugh Thompson, 
as Ned Keene, were musically more 
secure this year, and added the final 
touches ‘to their vivid characteriza- 
tions. Others in the cast were Martha 
Lipton as Mrs. Sedley; and Philip 
Kinsman, Anthony Marlowe, Thelma 
Altman, Lawrence Davidson and 





Louis Melancgon 

The first act of Peter Grimes. Ellen (Polyna Stoska) offers to accompany Carter 

Hobson (Philip Kinsman) to pick up the newest boy apprentice for Peter Grimes 
(Brian Sullivan) 





Louis Melangon 
Guiseppe Di Stefano as Alfredo 


Matthew Vittucci. If Peggy Smith- 
ers, of the ballet, who plays the Ap- 
prentice, survives the run of Peter 
Grimes, the Metropolitan should 
award her a medal for heroism, for 
Mr. Sullivan made Grimes’ brutal 
treatment of the boy terrifyingly real 
istic. At one point, he hurled a heavy 
pair of boots at her shins with such 
accuracy that she did not have to 
simulate a limp for the rest of the 
scene. 

The chorus sang infinitely better 
this season. Both in dynamics and 
rhythm its performance was much 
more accurate; and the singers were 
more at home in the opera. _Emil 
Cooper obtained an unflagging vitality 
from the orchestra, but again he 
conducted with sweeping, windmill 
gestures that failed to maintain 
rhythmical accuracy and the exact 
levels of sonority marked in the score 
by Mr. Britten. Nonetheless, this 
was a deeply moving performance of 
an opera which may well take a per- 
manent place in the repertoire, for it 
contains all of the elements of great 
musical theatre: a well built, dramati- 
cally absorbing libretto; pregnant 
thematic material; and vivid color and 
emotional power in the handling of 
the voices and the orchestra. R. S. 


La Traviata, Jan. 22, 2:00 


Giuseppe di Stefano made his first 
Metropolitan appearance as Alfredo 
under rather difficult circumstances. 
Bidu Sayao, with whom he presum- 
ably had rehearsed, was indisposed ; 
and Eleanor Steber, who has had only 
one performance as Violetta each of 
the past four seasons to keep the part 
alive in her repertoire, and who had 
been busy preparing the part of Mimi 
in La Bohéme, replaced her. Robert 
Merrill, making his first appearance of 
the season in a complete opera, was 
the Germont. The result was a per- 
formance that, while it had some really 
beautiful moments, also had long 
stretches of tentative ensemble and 
occasional disagreements on such re- 
latively simple matters as what the 
notes were supposed to be. 

When he was sure of his ground, 
as he was in most of the big set pieces, 
Mr. di Stefano sang with the lovely, 
velvety tone of which he is capable, 
and with great conviction. The open- 
ing phrases of Un di felice could 
hardly have sounded better, and to 
Alfredo’s denunciation of Violetta he 
brought an edge of passionate_reality 
that the passage often lacks; De miei 
bollenti spiriti was only slightly less 
well sung. Miss Steber triumphed over 
the nervousness she must have felt at 
appearing on short notice, and did 
her best work in the third and fourth 
acts, when she lightened her voice and 
achieved a beautiful, floating quality. 
Mr. Merrill sang full throatedly at 
all times, and, when that approach 
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Piano Recitals Are 
Main Boston Events 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff and 
Nikita Magaloff in Impressive 
January Programs 


Boston.—Recital activity has picked 
up slowly since tne conclusion of the 
holidays. Foremost has been the ap- 
pearance of that superb wedded pair 
of artists, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, at the season’s third Bos- 
ton Morning Musicale, a benefit for 
the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy, in the ballroom of Hotel 
Statler, Jan. 5. 

There is no finer team of duo-pian- 
ists, to my way of thinking, than these. 
Saint-Saens’ Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven; Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Suite (more showy and less Slavic 
than the first), and Milhaud’s Scara- 
mouche formed the backbone of the 
program. I have never known Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff to give a perform- 
ance that was not a model of technical 
dexterity and good taste. Once again, 
their playing was a morning of thor- 
ough enjoyment. 

Paul Cherkassky conducted the 
semi-professional Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston at Jordan Hall, on 
Jan. 6. There were three pieces— 
Dvorak’s antiquarian novelty, the First 
Symphony, in D major; Beethoven's 
First Piano Concerto; and the Prelude 
to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. The 
soloist in the concerto was Mrs. Tung 
Kwong-Kwong, a young Chinese girl, 
who, with her husband, has been a 
resident of Boston for well over a 
year. Mrs. Tung is an admirable 
pianist, fleet and orderly of technique, 
and with a good sense of style. The 
orchestra played competently under 
Mr. Cherkassky’s exacting supervision. 

Nikita Magaloff triumphed over ad- 
verse circumstances at his piano re- 
cital in the Women’s City Club on 
Jan. 9. Though intimate and cozy, 
the music room at this club is too 
small—also too hot and too stuffy—to 
set off the art of so consummate a 
virtuoso as Mr. Magaloff. Further, 
the stage was too small to accommo- 
date a full-sized instrument, and he 
had to be content with a drawing-room 
model which, if good of its kind, was 
not suited to this use. 

There were the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue; three Sonatas by 
Scarlatti; a brace of Chopin studies, 
and the B-flat minor Sonata; Schu- 
mann’s Papillons; Ravel’s Ondine; 
and two sections of Stravinsky’s Pe- 
trouchka music. Few pianists ex- 
hibit so consistently a neat, clean tech- 
nique. Mr. Magaloff never uses the 
damper pedal too much; his playing 
has the long line of phrasing; and he 
makes no errors of style. He did not 
really begin to cut loose until he 
reached the Ravel and Stravinsky, but 
even before these, he left no doubt of 
his powers. The hall was filled—prac- 
tically to suffocation. 

On the same afternoon, Jan. 9, the 
Don Cossacks, conducted by Serge 
Jaroff, made their annual appearance 
at Symphony Hall. Cyrus DurcIn 


Worcester Group 
Gives Annual Messiah 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester 
Oratorio Society’s annual perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah, on Dec. 5, 
marked the group’s 52nd _ season. 
The concert marked the last public 
appearance of the late Walter Howe, 
who conducted with the skill born of 
long experience. The chorus of 500 
was assisted by sixty instrumentalists 
from nearby cities, with Myrtle Ol- 
son Young as concertmaster. Soloists 
were Harold Haugh, Mack Harrell, 
Ruth Diehl, and Pauline Pierce. 
James A. Gow was the pianist; Al- 
bert Yodzonis, the solo trumpeter ; 
and Mrs. Parouni Adamian Boyajian, 
the pianist. Joun F. Kyes 
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BEVERLY SOMACH 
SCORES IN RECITAL 


Violinist, 13, Who Made Debut 
Here Last Year, Performs 
an Exacting Program 


Beverly Somach, extraordinarily 
gifted 13-year-old violinist of this 
city, gave a recital last night at 
Town Hall. In an extremely exact- 
ing program, the young artist made 
a profound impression by the re- 
markable maturity of her interpre- 
tations, her innate musicality and 
technical proficiency. 


Modest, poised and secure, Miss 
Somach put self in the background 
and concerned herself solely with 
conveying the message of the com- 
positions she performed. 
with a rich temperament, imagina- 
tion and unusual sensitivity, she in- 
vested her work with a depth of 
feeling, wealth of color and dy- 
namic variety, surprising for so 
young a player. 

When Miss Somach 
local debut last year, she displayed 
unusual promise. Since then, her 
mastery of the mechanics of the 
violin has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Despite the unfavorable 
weather for strings, her playing yes- 
terday evening was admirably clean 
and accurate, as well as tonally of 
marked beauty. 


made her 


Handel Sonata Heard 


The schedule she presented ve 
off with Handel’s Sonata, No. 4, 

D major. This familiar vt Bog 
piece was played in an arrangement 
by Michel Gusikoff. 

Miss Somach’s reading of this 
sonata made known the grasp of 
style, penetrating insight into the 
meaning of the music, subtle mold- 
ing of phrase and deft application 
of nuances and shading, which char- 
acterized all of her offerings. The 
opening Adagio and the Larghetto 
were eloquently expressive and de- 
livered with nobility, warmth and 
genuine poetry. The fugal Allegro 
and the finale were as notable for 
precision and fire, in a decidedly 
comprehending and communicative 
account of the opus, throughout 
which the assisting musicians fur- 
nished excellent support. 

With Brooks Smith at the key- 
board, Miss Somach gave an equally 
persuasive and knowing account of 
the Sonata, No. 2, of Milhaud, being 
as successful in capturing its chang- 
ing moods as in realizing the refined 
Gallic nature of the four movements. 

The Bach “Chaconne,” which fol- 
lowed, was an altogether noteworthy 
achievement, and one certainly not 
awaited from so youthful a musician. 
Far more than most older inter- 
preters of this difficult composition, 
Miss Somach managed to make each 
of the many variations hold the in- 
terest because of the wide range of 
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York Critics 


“Extraordinarily gifted Beverly Somach, 13 year-old violinist, 
got the best notices among the recitalists.” 





Beverly Somach 


Violinist Gives Second Recital in 
13 Months at Town Hall 
Increasing a promising impres- 
sion made in a previous appearance 
thirteen months ago, Beverly Som- 





Finely Planned Work 

The work, as an entity, was finely 
planned from the architectural stand- 
point, the big climaxes being filled 
with power and vitality, while the 
variants demanding grace, tender- 
ness or intensity, were unfailingly 
impressive. Moreover, the inter- 
pretation of the work was far above 
the average in its rhythmic firm- 
ness, elasticity of bowing and fine 
gradations of sound. 

Miss Somach was as assured and 
musicianly in her virtuosic perform- 
ance of Vieuxtemps’ Concerto, No. 
4, in D minor. The Introduction, 
with its purity of tone and the vivid- 
ly contrasted treatment of its lyric 
and dramatic elements; the Adagio, 
with its masterly treatment of can- 
tilena and the Scherzo with its crisp 
articulation and agile bowing, de- 
served only the highest praise. 

The artist was to be congratu- 
lated not only for her bravura 
handling of this display piece, but 
for her full understanding of its 
romantic nature, and like all else 
she played, this was a manifestation 
of talents of such a high order that 
one may well expect Miss Somach 
to become a leading violinist of her 
time before many years have gone 
by. N. S. 

NEW YORK TIMES, DEC. 31, 1948 
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ach gave her’ second New York 
recital last night in Town Hall, and 
displayed a talent which was re- 
markable for a violinist of thirteen 
or fourteen years. This was ap- 
parent not only in her technical ac- 
complishments, but in her interpre- 
tative musicianship, which was that 
of a discerning young artist rather 
than of a gifted child. 

The principal items in the pro- 
gram, Handel’s sonata in D major; 
Darius Milhaud’s second sonata, the 


| Bach Chaconne and Vieuxtemps con- 





certo in D minor, called for an un- 
derstanding of various styles and 
atmospheres, and this understanding 
was realized to a noteworthy de- 
gree. The Handel sonata was pre- 
sented in an arrangement by Michel 
Gusikoff, with an assisting ensemble 
of a flute and six strings. In this 
form, the sonata became a cham- 
ber concerto, and received a sympa- 
thetic and well proportioned per- 
formance; the soloist was conscious 
of the requirements of the work as 
a whole. 

In the matter of tone the quality 
was appealing and consistently mu- 
sical; the volume in the Handel and 
Milhaud works was moderate but 
quite sufficient, while the tone be- 
came more outspoken in the Cha- 
conne and the Vieuxtemps concerto. 
It gave an impression of diversity 
of color, adaptability to stylistic 
and expressive demands. Milhaud’s 
melodious sonata, composed over 
thirty years ago, had a sensitive and 
persuasive performance, in which 

3rooks Smith played the piano part 
sympathetically. The Bach Cha- 
conne was particularly notable from 
an interpretative point of view; the 
young violinist played it as appeal- 
ing music, rather than as an exact- 
ing technical task, with unusual un- 
derstanding of style. 

Taste and discernment could also 
be noticed in the familiar concerto, 
but the element of bravura was ef- 
fectively in evidence in the finale, 
and the performance realized the 
romanticism of the music without 
bordering on sentimentality. 
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(Continued from page 256) 
was called for, made his points ex- 
tremely well. 

Thelma Votipka appeared as Flora 
for the first time this season, and gave 
her familar competent performance. 
The rest of the cast was as before— 
Alessio de Paolis, George Cehanov- 
sky, Lawrence Davidson, Osie Haw- 
kins, and Thelma Altman. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted and did a good 
job of minimizing the uncertainties of 
the situation on the stage. 

J. H., Jr. 


Tristan und Isolde, Jan. 22 


The greatly gifted soprano, Astrid 
Varney, is not precisely a newcomer 
to the part of Isolde, and it has been 
the writer’s privilege to commend it 
in past seasons. But in her first ap- 





Joel Berglund as Kurvenal 


pearance this season, he obtained the 
impression that up to now she had 
not reached the heights she attained 
this time. ? 

Perhaps this statement ought to 
be qualified at the outset. Miss Var- 
nay’s Isolde on this occasion was 
magnificent rather from the intel- 
lectual, imaginative and dramatic view- 
point than from that of specifically 
vocal achievement. Much of the time, 
to be sure, she sang exceedingly well, 
even if during the first half of the 
opening act her tones were rather 
less than firmly anchored or unassail- 
able as to pitch. However, it is the 
excelling merit of this American ar- 
tist’s performances that they are at 
every moment so rewardingly com- 
municative that vocal fluctuations, 
one way or another, become only a 
secondary detail in the general picture. 

Since she last enacted the role at the 
Metropolitan, Miss Varnay’s Isolde 
has matured and deepened, with nu- 
merous additional subtleties and nu- 
ances that betray the searching 
thought and the imagination she has 
expended on elaborating the picture. 
The soprano has at her command a 
beauty of movement and a plastique 
which remind this spectator of Olive 
Fremstad more, almost, than of any 
other singing actress he can call to 
mind. 

There is, unfortunately, no space 
here for particulars, though the re- 
viewer feels compelled, at least, to al- 
lude to the delirious reunion of the 
lovers in the garden scene (in which 
Set Svanholm, the Tristan of the 
night, played up to Miss Varnay in 
stunning fashion); and to Isolde’s 
transfigured passing, where by the 
most sensitive and exquisite play of 
gesture she created a momentary effect 
worthy of a most expert master of 
choreography. About the only in- 
stance where—through no fault of 
hers—her action went momentarily 
awry, was when she caught the ex- 





Blanche Thebom as Brangane 


piring Tristan in her arms and was 
nearly tripped up by the sizable cover 
which, according to Metropolitan 
usage, is always disturbingly in the 
way at this supreme point of the ac- 
tion. 

If Miss Varnay’s attitudes and ex- 
pressions were carried out with a 
beauty and an instinctive logic of an 
altogether uncommon order, the same 
held true of Mr. Svanholm. Like the 
soprano’s Isolde, his Tristan is a 
major accomplishement. If he did 
not seem to be in his best vocal form 
at all moments, (in the last act, espe- 
cially, where he occasionally was 
swamped by Fritz Busch’s somewhat 
over-exuberant orchestra) his imper- 
sonation was developed with an illum- 
inating intelligence. Possibly some 
may have wondered at the unusual 
length of time the tenor found it nec- 
essary to stand holding his unsheathed 
sword in the first act, though Mr. 
Svanholm must assuredly have his 
reasons for what may have struck 
some as a rather exaggerated nuance. 
Otherwise, it would be hard to think 
of a Tristan more ideally suited to 
such an Isolde. 

Of the remaining singers only 
Lubomir Vichegonov, as King Marke, 
requires more than casual mention. 
The bass sang smoothly and well, but 
conveyed little of the heartbreak and 
pity of the role. Blanche Thebom 
was again the Brangaene, and sang the 
tower song well. Joel Berglund was 
an acceptable Kurvenal. H. F. P. 


L’Elisir D'Amore, Jan. 23 


Three singers appeared in their 
roles for the first time at the Metro- 
politan, when Donizetti’s comedy was 
given in a special performance (the 
season’s fourth) for the benefit of the 
West Side Institutional Synagogue. 
Marilyn Cotlow was the new Adina; 
Giuseppe di Stefano, the new Nemo- 
rino, and Italo Tajo the new Dulca- 
mara. Giuseppe Valdengo sang the 
role of Belcore; and Paula Lenchner 
was the Giannetta. 

Mr. Tajo’s portrayal of the rascally 
“doctor” dominated the stage. He 
sang the part with elegance, but there 
was a touch of exaggeration in his 
acting which was unnecessary in so 
accomplished an artist. Can it be that 
Mr. Tajo has decided that American 
audiences should be handed their 
comedy in the crude fashion which has 
almost become a tradition of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera in recent years? One 
hopes not, for his performance in the 
role in the Italian motion picture ver- 
sion of the opera, shown here last 
year, was a far superior characteriza- 
tion and a finer example of style. 

Miss Cotlow’s performance was 
technically accurate and intelligently 
planned. But she did not seem ideally 
cast. 

By the time he reached Una furtiva 
lagrima, Mr. Di Stefano was singing 








Astrid Varnay as Isolde 


with luscious tone quality and smooth- 
ness of phrasing. His acting was, to 
put it kindly, abecedarian. Both Mr. 
Valdengo and Miss Lenchner per- 
formed in spirited fashion, and Giv- 
seppe Antonicelli kept the score mov- 
ing. The audience received the opera 
with a frantic enthusiasm which must 
have been gratifying to the singers, if 
a little astonishing to those who knew 
how differently it can sound in a real- 
ly polished and unified production. 

x. Ss 


Aida, Jan. 24 


The season’s third performance of 
Aida marked the return to the com- 
pany of Kurt Baum, lately returned 
from La Scala in Milan, where he 
opened the operatic season as Man- 
rico, in Il Trovatore. None the worse, 
apparently, for his long journey, Mr. 
Baum was in good voice ; and from his 
Celeste Aida to the closing duet, his 
tone remained firm and clear, his re- 
gard for the pitch unimpaired, and his 
feeling for Italian style unwavering. 
The overtones of the Heldentenor 
which are inherent in Mr. Baum’s 
voice, as well as in his general stage 
demeanor, are welcome in an heroic 
role like Radames. 

Experienced and sure of her ground 
all the way, Stella Roman gave her 
familiar performance of the title role. 
Blanche Thebom was seductively beau- 
tiful and, in her big scene in the fourth 
act, quite moving, dramatically. Frank 
Guarrera provided what may be re- 
garded as a standard representation of 
Amonasro, ably sung. Others in the 
cast were Jerome Hines, Philip Kins- 
man, Thelma Votipka and _ Paul 
Franke. Emil Cooper conducted. 


Bm &. 
La Bohéme, Jan. 25 


Richard Tucker and Frances Greer 
made their first appearances of the 
season as Rodolfo and Musetta, in the 
third performance of Puccini’s opera, 
given as a benefit for the New York 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission So- 
ciety. The rest of the cast was made 
up of Bidu Sayao, as Mimi; George 
Cehanovsky, as Schaunard; Frances 
co Valentino, as Marcello; Nicola 
Moscona, as Colline; Melchiorre 
Luise, as Benoit and Alcindoro; An- 
thony Marlowe, as Parpignol; and 
Lawrence Davidson, as the Sergeant. 

Both Mr. Tucker and Miss Greer 
were in good voice, and the perform- 
ance as a whole went the ways of re- 
spectable routine. Even Giuseppe An- 
tonicelli, who usually conducts too 
vehemently, if anything, seemed to be 
in no mood to take Puccini's pretty) 
make-believe at all seriously. But th« 
audience seemed happy and the sing- 
ers were enthusiastically received 

R 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Jan. 26 


The second performance of Mozart’s 
comedy was even more polished than 
the first, without sacrificing any of th 
spontaneity that had made the rein 
troduction of the opera on Jan. 8 so 
memorable an event. Certainly this 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Furtwingler Chicago Contract Cancelled 


By WiLt1AM LEONARD 


CHICAGO 


ILHELM FURTWANGLER 
W will not be among the guest 

conductors of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra next season. Ne- 
gotiations of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion with Mr. Furtwangler collapsed 
on Jan. 19 when the conductor cabled 
from Geneva, Switzerland, that he had 
decided to release the orchestra from 
its contract because of the public dis- 
cord stirred up by reports that he was 
coming to Chicago next year. 

Mr. Furtwangler, general music di- 
rector of the Berlin State Opera dur- 
ing the Hitler regime stayed in Ger- 
many throughout the war and con- 
ducted several concerts in the presence 
of Hitler and other prominent Nazi 
party leaders. A de-nazification court 
cleared him in 1946 of charges of 
collaboration with the Nazis, but said 
that he demonstrated bad judgment 
at times and was morally culpable. 
When he was reported scheduled to 
conduct the Chicago Symphony next 
season, several artists opposed the 
move, some declaring they would not 
appear with the orchestra if it per- 
mitted Mr. Furtwangler to conduct 
here. Artur Rubinstein, Vladimir 
Horowitz, Fritz Busch, Lily Pons and 
André Kostelanetz were among those 
who opposed an American visit by 
the conductor. 

Yehudi Menuhin, who has played 
several times with Mr. Furtwangler 
in Europe in recent months, asserted 
on the other hand that he would not 
play with the Chicago Symphony 
again if it failed to complete its ne- 
gotiations with the conductor. 

Mr. Busch said, “I don’t believe that 


Furtwangler was an ardent Nazi. But 
when I asked him to leave Germany 
and join the host of self-exiled artists 
in London and the United States, he 
refused to leave his post as Kappel- 
meister of the Berlin Symphony, 
chiefly on account of his important 
position in the Reich’s music world. 
He is a man without character and I 
don’t think that a man without char- 
acter should be allowed to conduct 
Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn. They 
were men with character.” 

Mr. Menuhin’s opinion, reported 
from Bologna, Italy, was just as 
heated: “I have never encountered a 
more brazen attitude than that of three 
or four of the ringmasters in their 
frantic and obvious efforts to exclude 
an illustrious colleague from their 
happy hunting grounds. I consider this 
behaviour beneath contempt.” 


WEEK before he finally with- 
drew, Mr. Furtwangler defended 
himself from Montreux, Switzerland, 
declaring that some of the opposition 
in Chicago was based on misinforma- 
tion, but that the attitude of certain 
artists and musicians “is quite an- 
other matter.” Among those, he said, 
“who want to keep me from America, 
I find to my surprise colleagues and 
former friends whom I admire as 
great artists. 

“When artists were being perse- 
cuted under the Hitler regime it was 
I who did my best to help them in the 
cause of an international solidarity of 
all artists, and today, four years after 
the end of the war, it is precisely ar- 
tists who are persecuting me—al- 
though I must emphasize that none of 
those I defended, including Bruno 
Walter, Otto Klemperer, Max Rein- 


hardt and Paul Hindemith, have ever 
said a word against me. But there are 
some artists who refuse to collaborate 
with me today only because I fought 
Hitler in his own country, instead of 
fighting him from abroad.” 

He declared that he saved the lives 
of several Jewish musicians and their 
wives during the Nazi regime, includ- 


‘ing Robert Henreid, composer now in 


the United States; Carl Flesch, violin- 
ist who died recently at Lucerne, 
Switzerland ; and Guido Adler, former 
professor of musical history at the 
University of Vienna. 

Declaring Jewish organizations that 
opposed him to be “wrongly informed,” 
Mr. Furtwangler said, “They do not 
realize that among the musicians in 
Germany I was the only one who in 
all these years intervened for Jews 
with all the weight of my personality, 
often, towards the end of the war, en- 
dangering my own life. And this is 
not only for famous persons, but also 
for many unknown, less important 
Jews who had no other help. Only 
owing to my uninterrupted efforts, no 
persecutions were ever made against 
members of the orchestras that stood 
umder my direct protection.” 


N another statement, written for the 

Musik Blatter, official organ of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Society, Mr. 
Furtwangler said, “Everyone must 
bear the fate to which he is bound by 
ties of an age, a race or a nation. I 
am a German, born on German soil. 
As a musician I have to fulfill the 
tasks of that country. My artistic an- 
cestors were German musicians, and I 
am building on a soil which through 
two centuries has proven to be undy- 
ingly fertile.” 


Mr. Furtwangler’s cablegram in 
which he withdrew from his Chicago 
engagement was sent on Jan. 19 from 
Geneva, and said, in part: “It is in- 
conceivable that artists should per- 
petuate hatred indefinitely when all the 
world is longing for peace. In order to 
spare the Chicago Orchestra further 
difficulties, I withdraw herewith from 
the already concluded contract.” 

Edward L. Ryerson, president of the 
Orchestra Association, announced the 
same day in Chicago that negotiations 
with Mr. Furtwangler had been going 
on since last summer. “We (the board 
of trustees) were advised by Dr. Furt- 
wangler,” Mr. Ryerson said, “that be- 
cause of his commitments in Europe 
and his desire to spend a substantial 
portion of his time in composition, he 
could not come to America for an ex- 
tended period. However, a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement was reached 
for him to appear in Chicago as guest 
conductor for eight weeks of the com- 
ing season. Unauthorized reports of 
our negotiations with Dr. Furtwangler 
appeared in the press both in this 
country and abroad; and as a result 
of this, protests were received by the 
association from individuals as well 
as organizations objecting to his ap- 
pearance in Chicago and attacking his 
record. 


66] N December, after arrangements 
with Dr. Furtwangier had been 
made, the Orchestral Association pro 
ceeded to the matter of engaging other 
guest conductors for the rest of the 
season, and much to our surprise we 
were advised that some of the con 
ductors felt they were unable to enter 
(Continued on page 308) 
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STRAVINSKY'S 
OEDIPUS REX 
New York, April, 1948 


“The vocal interpretation re- 
volved about the magnificent 
representation of O6¢dipus by 
Robert Harmon." 

Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


"There was the sure. rhythmical- 
ly live and knowingly phrased 
singing of the name part by 
Robert Harmon." 

A. V. Berger, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


"Robert Harmon sings and 
mimes the difficult title role with 
uncommon skill." 


Hague, N. Y. Star 


TOWN HALL DEBUT 
April, 1948 


"Mr. Harmon's voice is clear, 
pure, and a great deal fuller than 


the average tenor's. 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


. @ lyric voice of excellent 

quality. It has sweetness and 

shows every indication of bril- 
liance in the high voice." 

N. Y. Post 

". . « easy, flowing production. 

His diction was perfect in all 


languages.” 
N. Y. Times 
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OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN 





(Continued from page 258) 
production is one of the best—if not 
the very best—given at the Metropoli- 
tan in the last decade. Herbert Graf's 
stage direction is completely intelli- 
gent, comely, and lively, and Fritz 
Busch’s account of the musical score 
is his finest achievement at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. It would be 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
gather together anywhere a more ex- 
pert or more musicianly cast than this 
one, whose members were Eleanor 
Steber, Bidu Sayao, Jarmila Novotna, 
Italo Tajo, John Brownlee, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Claramae Turner, Alessio 
de Paolis, Leslie Chabay, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Anne Bollinger, Thelma Alt- 
man, and Lillian Raymondi. Only Miss 
Raymondi, replacing Maxine Stell- 
man, who was indisposed, in the tiny 
part of one of the peasant girls, did 
not sing in the first performance, re- 
viewed in the Jan. 15 issue of MusICcAL 
AMERICA, i. 2: 


Siegfried, Jan. 27 


The season’s second performance of 
Wagner’s opera was one of those rare 
occasions when every element is in 
perfect balance. The orchestra, under 
Fritz Stiedry, gave a glowing ac- 
count of the score, in which the winds 
and brasses and strings outdid them- 
selves. It was playing to compare 
with that of our best symphonic or- 
chestras in its finish, color and range 
of dynamics. The singers were in 
uniformly good voice, responding to 
the conductor with as much alacrity 
as the instrumentalists. Herbert Graf’s 
stage direction was admirable, offering 
a visual fulfilment of the psychological 
implications of the words and music. 

The cast was the same as that of 
the first performance, except that Joel 
Berglund replaced Herbert Janssen, 
who was indisposed, as The Wan- 
derer; and Lubomir Vichegonov re- 
placed Dezso Ernster as Fafner. Set 
Svanholm was Siegfried; Helen 
Traubel, Briinnhilde; John Garris, 
Mime; Gerhard Pechner, Alberich; 
Kerstin Thorborg, Erda; and Paula 
Lenchner, the Forest Bird. Mr. Svan- 
holm is the ideal Siegfried, youthful 
in bearing and mature in musical 
knowledge; and Miss Traubel sang 
gloriously in the awakening and love 
duet. It would be hard to imagine a 
better Mime than that of John Garris, 
for he contrives to suggest the spite- 
fulness of the character without reduc- 
ing the vocal line to a series of sput- 
terings, as many Mimes do. Nor 
should Mr. Berglund’s majestic Wan- 
derer go unpraised. He was as noble 
in bearing as he was resplendent in 
voice. Fafner both looked and sounded 
a little too elegant, but Mr. Viche- 
gonov sang the role impeccably. This 
performance was a high point of the 
season, and a reminder that the golden 
era of the Metropolitan is not yet en- 
tirely past. 


Steber Sings First Mimi 
In La Bohéme, Jan. 28 


Turning from Donizetti to Puccini, 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild spon- 
sored a performance of La Bohéme 
as the second in its series of six spe- 
cial matinees for young people. Sev- 
enty-seven schools—in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Westchester, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut—were rep- 
resented in the youthful audience, 
whose members applauded with en- 
thusiasm whenever one of the arias 
they had heard in school came along. 

Eleanor Steber’s first appearance at 
the Metropolitan as Mimi gave a 
touch of novelty to an otherwise fa- 
miliar and capable representation. 
Miss Steber delivered the music with 
patrician phrasing and a long emo- 
tional line, achieving her most com- 








Nadine Conner 
as Micaela 


Frances Greer 
as Musetta 


pelling results in the Addio, in the 
third act. In the first two acts her 
projection would have been improved 
by a more frontal formation of the 
words, for Puccini’s music requires 
an almost parlando inflection in many 
passages, if it is to attain its full 
volatility and resilience. On _ the 
whole, Mimi does not seem one of 
the roles best suited to Miss Steber’s 
essentially serious temperament. 

In addition to Frances Greer, who 
sang her admirable and too little 
praised Musetta for the second time 
this season, the experienced cast in- 
cluded Richard Tucker, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, Hugh Thompson, Melchiorre 
Luise, Nicola Moscona, and Lawrence 
Davidson. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted. cm 


Rigoletto, Jan. 28 


In this fifth repetition, Lawrence 
Tibbett, singing his second Rigoletto 
of the season, brought freshly to mind 
what a really remarkable singing actor 
he is. His conception was in every way 
complete, and his projection of the 
content of the jester’s character was 
magnificent. Whether the facet he was 
examining was that of buffoon, father, 
or avenger, his phrasing and his move- 
ment were an education in the craft of 
the stage. 

Nadine Conner made her first ap- 
pearance of the season in the part of 
Gilda, and gave a performance that 
was always sympathetic and generally 
secure vocally. The warmth and body 
of the tones in her middle register 
were particularly welcome in the duets 
in the second act and in Tutte le feste, 
in the third act, where the balances 
were practically perfect. Giuseppe di 
Stefano, as the Duke, sang with the 
richness of tone and the stylistic su- 
periority that have come to be ex- 
pected of him in the part; his Parmi 
— le lagrime was especially beau- 
tiful. 

Dezso Ernster sang his first Spara- 
fucile at the Metropolitan, and con- 
tributed a sinister appearance and a 
correct reading of the notes. Inge 
Manski sang two parts—taking over 
the role of the Countess Ceprano from 
Maxine Stellman, who was _indis- 
posed, and making her first appear- 
ance as the Page in the third act. 
She sang the music of both with 
aplomb, and looked stunning in both 
costumes. Jean Browning-Madeira, 
also singing her part for the first 
time, was a creditable Giovanna. Lu- 
cielle Browning was the Maddalena. 
The rest of the cast included Ken- 
neth Schon, George Cehanovsky, Clif- 
ford Harvuot, and Leslie Chabay. 
Pietro Cimara conducted as before. 

yy Je 


Die Walkire, Jan. 29 


The third performance of Wagner’s 
second Ring drama offered no new 
characterization in major roles. Sing- 
ing honors were captured by Helen 


Traubel as Briinnhilde and Joel Berg- 
lund as Wotan, who, by the beauty of 
their voices and their intelligence in 
using them, made the third act mem- 
orable. Rose Bampton as Sieglinde 
and Max Loren as Siegmund gave 
their usual competent impersonations. 
Lubomir Vichegonov was Hunding 
Fritz Steidry conducted a well paced 
and vital performance. Q. E. 


Madama Butterfly, Jan. 29 


The third presentation of Madama 
Butterfly was given as a benefit for 
Vassar College. The cast included 
Dorothy Kirsten and James Melton 
in the leading roles, with John Brown- 
lee again singing Sharpless. Thelma 
Altman sang her first Suzuki of the 
season, and Inge Manski made first 
appearance of the season as Kate Pin- 
kerton. The remainder of the cast 
was the same as in the earlier per 
formances, and Giuseppe Antonicelli 
again conducted. N. 


Peter Grimes, Jan. 31 


The first repetition of Britten’: 
opera found essentially the same cast 
as that of Jan. 21 performance in fine 
fettle, singing admirably throughout 
Only one change of cast was listed 
(in addition to Inge Manski who sub- 
stituted at the last moment for Max- 
ine Stellman as one of the Nieces)— 
Jean Browning-Madeira, in place of 
Margaret Harshaw, in the role of 
Auntie. Her rich-textured voice came 
through very well in her song in the 
Inn, and she had the vocal weight for 
the quartet at the close of the second 
act. The performance as a whole had 
gained in clarity, though more rhyth- 
mic incisiveness could be attained from 
the orchestra pit. The principals in- 
cluded Polyna Stoska as Ellen, Brian 
Sullivan as Peter Grimes, and Law- 
rence Tibbett as Captain Balstrode. 
Emil Cooper again conducted. Q. E. 


Cermen, Feb. 2 


Eleanor Steber, the Micaela; 
Charles Kullman, the Don José; and 
Robert Merrill, the Escamillo, ap- 
peared for the first time this season 
in their respective parts, while the 
title again was in the capable hands 
of Risé Stevens. The interpretations 
these performers give are familiar 
ones and they change but little with 
the succeeding seasons. Miss Steber 
remains a physically attractive and 
appealing Micaela, although her third- 
act aria revealed some insecurity in 
pitch. Mr. Kullman retains a youth- 
ful momentum that makes his José 
believable, and in the flower song and 
elsewhere, his vocalism was something 
more than adequate. Mr. Merrill, too, 
has a buoyancy that brings Escamillo 
to life, and his substantial voice added 
a welcome depth to a generally light- 
voiced ensemble. Miss Stevens’ beau- 
tiful and realistic Carmen is now, 
happily, a staple of the theater and 
she apparently can run it off at any 
given place or time with complete as- 
surance. Others in the cast were Anne 
Bollinger, Lucielle Browning, George 
Cehanovsky, Alessio De Paolis, Lor- 
enzo Alvary and Clifford Harvuot. 
The conductor was Wilfred o 7 


ll Trovatore, Feb. 3 


Regina Resnik, making her first ap- 
pearance of the season, was the Leo- 
nora in the fourth presentation of Il 
Trovatore, with Kurt Baum and 
Francesco Valentino repeating their 
earlier performances as Manrico and 
the Count di Luna. It was an unlucky 
evening for Miss Resnik, for, as she 
was rushing up the castle steps after 
singing Tacea la notte, in the first 
act, she tripped and fell heavily. 
Thereafter, she seemed nervous, and 
her fine voice did not attain the flexi- 
bility necessary for a complete pro- 
jection of the sweeping vocal line. 

Three other members of the cast 


(Continued on page 262) 
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ORCHESTRAS IN NEW YORK 





Denya Sc.oist 
With Nies-Berger 


Nies-Berger Chamber Orchestra. 
Edouard Nies-Berger, conductor. Mar- 
celle Denya, soprano. Town Hall, 
Jan. 21: 

Concert dans le Gout Théatral 


Couperin 
Ah, faut-il me venger; Revenez, 
ET tna hne sirehe.wae we & eat Lully 
Viens dans ce bocage 
Arr. by Weckerlin 
Symphony, A major, K. 201...Mozart 
PES dn sd sete cedaerteseas Franck 


(Orchestrated by J. Guy Ropartz) 
Un charmant reveii; Nuit blanche; 
I cet to sitter ak wi Wis 80cm André Lavagne 
(First time in the United States) 
There Is a Willow Grows Aslant a 
i. eae Frank Bridge 
(First time in the United States) 
Overture to Il Signor Bruschino 
Rossini 
This concert was the second in a 
series of three presented in Town 
Hall by Mr. Nies-Berger and his en- 
semble of Philharmonic-Symphony 
players. Had it been played through- 
out with style and technical finish, 
Mozart’s diminutive early symphony 
would have been the most agreeable 
feature of what turned out to be a 
somewhat melancholy evening. As it 
was, the various dance movements 
and airs (both “tendres” and “lég- 
ers”) of Francois Couperin’s stately 
suite opened the concert with a grace 
and patrician elegance that were not 
recaptured during the rest of the pro- 
gram. The English composer Frank 
Bridge’s tone poem (inspired by the 
Queen’s description of Ophelia’s 
drowning, in Hamlet), though well 
conducted by Mr. Nies-Berger and 
acceptably played, proved a rather 
juiceless and derivative piece of 
pseudo-impressionism. Miss Denya 
sang her two airs from Lully’s Thésée 
and her more modern numbers with 
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earnestness and sincerity, rather than 
with any distinctive qualities of voice 
or delivery. 


mE. F. 


Stokowski Conducts 


Hindemith Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 13 and 14. 


Overture to The Flying 


DO, ecdatdcenbesqhniaaes Wagner 
Symphony No. 4, E Minor....... Brahms 
Philharmonic Concerto, Variations 

are Hindemith 


(First performance in New York) 

Polka and Fugue, from 

oo eee Weinberger 

(First performance of the revised version 

by the Society) 

Leopold Stokowski’s first appear 
ance of the current season at the 
head of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
gave cause for alternate satisfaction 
and irritation. As sheer sonority the 
playing of the orchestra could hard- 
ly have been excelled. One can 
scarcely recall the occasion in recent 
months when the texture of the instru- 
mental sound equalled, let alone sur- 
passed, the smoothness, transparence 
and luminous quality achieved this 
time, or when the conductor has to 
such a degree manifested his superla- 
tive technical control. The interpre- 
tations themselves were another 
story. They were often Mr. Sto- 
kowski at his most rampageous, man- 
nered and wilful—nowhere more so 
than in the Brahms Symphony, which 
was wrenched out of shape and com- 
pletely superficial in effect. If ever 
the spirit of Brahms seemed to have 
shunned Carnegie Hall it was on this 
evening. 

Why Hindemith’s set of six varia- 
tions collectively called Philharmonic 
Concerto (because they were written 





Greenhaus 


Edouard Nies-Berger and Marcelle 
Denya go over scores before her 
Town Hall appearance with the Nies- 
Berger Chamber Orchestra on Jan. 21 


in 1932 for the 50th birthday of the 
Berlin Philharmonic) escaped any 
American hearing except a WPA re 
hearsal in Chicago eleven years ago 
is difficult to grasp. The present re- 
viewer heard the work under Wilhelm 
Furtwangler at its Berlin premiere. 
That time he described it as “pinch- 
beck stuff,” even if “perfectly good 
Hindemith . and wrought with all 
the composer’s wonted cleverness in 
the application and development of a 
characteristic technique”; and he 
alluded to “the hard glitter and in 
tricate rhythms of the variations, 
their polytonal and contrapuntal ar- 
tifices.” This time he felt less 
strongly about these “variations con- 
certantes,” as they really should be 


called. Hindemith has utilized with 
great ingenuity the procedures of the 
classic concerto grosso; and even il 
his material is often juiceless and an- 
gular in its “objective” fashion, it is 
impossible not to admire the way 
every bar of this music “sounds,” or 
not to admire how live and translu- 
cent the writing is, even when at mo 
ments it owes things to Richard 
Strauss. 

As to the “revisions” Weinberger 
has visited on his Schwanda folk 
tunes and distended counterpoints, 
they consist of no more than a 
lightening of the instrumentation and 
a transposition of the music from B 
to G. Otherwise this flatulent num- 
ber sounds upsettingly like Max 
Reger blundering into the opera 
house, much the worse for beer and 
superfluous polyphony. B. F. P. 


Menotti Pieces 
On Stokowski List 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15 and 16: 
Three Chorale-Preludes: Wir Glauben 
ill’ an einen Gott; Ich ruf’ zu dir; 


Nun komm’ der Heiden Heiland 
Bach 


Symphony No. 4, E minor . Brahms 
Suite from Petrouchka .. Stravinsky 
Two Interludes from the opera, The - 
Island God arr . Menotti 
(First performance by the Society) 
Polka and Fugue from the opera, 
Schwanda haobewed Weinberger 
The performances of the Brahms 
symphony and the Schwanda_ ex- 
cerpt having been treated earlier in 
these columns, little of substance re- 
mains to be discussed in this weekend 
program. The Bach chorale-preludes 
were familiar «amples of the Stokow 
ski transcription repertoire, derived 
from the Clavieriibung, the Little 
Organ Book and elsewhere. Enjoy- 
ment of them is, of course, dependent 
upon one’s sense of the now genera- 
(Continued on page 263) 
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were singing their roles for the first 
time this season. Margaret Harshaw, 
as Azucena, sang with the rich tone 
and the freedom of production that 
are characteristic of her performances, 
and gave an adequate dramatic repre- 
sentation. Nicola Moscona was a com- 
petent Ferrando; and Maxine Stell- 
man, returning after an extended in- 
disposition, was the Inez. Anthony 
Marlowe and John Baker completed 
the cast, and Emil Cooper conducted. 
3. tay Jf. 


L'Elisir D'Amore, Feb. 5, 2:00 


The Saturday afternoon broadcast 
presentation of L’Elisir D’Amore was 
a spirited affair. Bidu Sayao was 
again the Adina, and gave a per- 
formance that was delicate and 
charming in every respect. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, as Nemorino, did a thor- 
oughly competent job of bumpkin im- 
personation, and sang with lovely tone 
and carefully shaded dynamics. Italo 
Tajo was all that could be desired 
as Dulcamara, singing and acting with 
a vitality that, while it commanded 
the stage during his big moments, 
never got in the way of the other 
singers. Francesco Valentino, replac- 
ing Giuseppe Valdengo, who was in- 
disposed, gave a performance that was 
in the exhilarating spirit of the after- 
noon, and Inge Manski’s Ginnetta was 
an ornament to the stage. Giuseppe 
Antonicelli conducted. Dy Wis, SP: 


Louise, Feb. 5 


The fourth repetition of Charpen- 
tier’s Louise took place at a Saturday 
night popular-price performance. 
Dorothy Kirsten, Margaret Harshaw, 
Charles Kullman, and John Brownlee 


again sang the leading roles; and the 
rest of the large cast also remained 
unchanged. Emil Cooper conducted, 
and Désiré Defrére was responsible 
for the staging. N. P. 


Tristan und Isolde, Feb. 7 


The only unaccustomed feature of 
this performance was the conductor. 
In Fritz Busch’s absence, the job 
of piloting the repetition of Wagner’s 
tragedy fell to Max Rudolf, who ac- 
quitted himself like a competent rou- 
tinier. True, there were two or three 
slight technical slips in orchestral 
playing during the evening arid the 
tempi in the prelude and much of 
the first act were needlessly fast. 


Things picked up afterwards, although, 


of course, there were no unwonted de- 
partures, the orchestra having only 
to repeat what it had done time and 
again under Mr. Busch. 

The cast was the familiar one. 
Helen Traubel, if not in her best voice 
during the opening act, became her 
own admirable self in the second and 
from then on her tones gained steadily 
in luster. The Brangaene was Kerstin 
Thorborg, who found the high pas- 
sages of the role something of a strain. 
Set Svanholm’s Tristan remains a 
characterization of the most penetrat- 
ing intelligence; and the tenor was 
in rare vocal shape. His delivery of 
the music revealed once more a fund 
of subtle inflections. Joel Berglund’s 
Kurvenal, Deszo Ernster’s King 
Marke, and the smaller contributions 
of Emery Darcy, John Garris, Leslie 
Chabay, and Philip Kinsman rounded 
out the cast. H. F. P. 


La Bohéme, Feb. 8, 1:30 


The fifth performance of La Bo- 
héme was given in the series of 
special Opera Guild performances for 
students of schools with Guild mem- 
berships. The cast, all of whom had 
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Max Rudolf 


sung their roles before, included 
Eleanor Steber, Frances Greer, Rich- 
ard Tucker, Francesco Valentino, Ni- 
cola Moscona, Melchiorre Luise, An- 
thony Marlowe, and Lawrence Da- 
vidson. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 


ducted. N. P. 


Le Nozze Di Figaro, Feb. 10 

Karl Kritz, who has been assistant 
conductor at the Metropolitan for the 
past five years, directed this perform- 
ance, the season’s third, in the absence 
of Fritz Busch. He proved to be a 
spirited and efficient leader, keeping 
the score in motion, and preserving 
the characteristic touches that Mr. 
Busch had put into the production. 
This single performance of an opera 
prepared by others was no real test 
of Mr. Kritz’s abilities, but he did 
prove that he is reliable and more 
concerned with giving a smooth and 
eloquent performance than with trying 
to display his own personality. 

The cast was the same as at the 
first performance, with Italo Tajo as 
Figaro; Bidu Sayao as Susanna; 
Eleanor Steber as the Countess; John 
Brownlee as the Count; Jarmila No- 
votna as Cherubino; and in other 
roles, Claramae Turner, Alessio de 
Paolis, Leslie Chabay, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Lawrence Davidson, Paula 
Lenchner, Thelma Altman, and Lil- 
lian Raymondi. Mr. Tajo, Miss 
Sayao, Miss Steber, Miss Novotna 
and the others captured a large meas- 
ure of the incandescent wit and grace 
of the music. Thanks to Mr. Busch’s 
preparation, Herbert Graf’s stage di- 
rection, the singers, and the orchestra, 
this production renews one’s faith in 
the Metropolitan as an artistic insti- 
tution. R. S. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 11 

Patrice Munsel and Ferruccio Tag- 
liavini were the Lucia and Edgardo 
in the fifth presentation of Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Pietro 
Cimara conducting. Nicola Moscona 
made his first appearance of the sea- 
son in the role of Raimondo. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Giuseppe 
Valdengo, Paul Franke, Anthony 
Marlowe, and Thelma Votipka. 

y. P 


Peter Grimes, Feb. 12, 2:00 


On the first anniversary of its Met- 
ropolitan premiere, Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s opera was sung for the third 
time this season by a cast unchanged 
from the last previous representation, 
on Jan. 31. The most prominent roles 
were sung by Polyna Stoska, Brian 
Sullivan, Lawrence Tibbett, Jean 
Browning-Madeira, Paula Lenchner, 
Maxine Stellman, Thomas Hayward, 
Jerome Hines, Martha Lipton, John 
Garris, Hugh Thompson, and Philip 
Kinsman. Emil Cooper again con- 
ducted. During the first intermission 
the audience was enabled to hear, over 
a public-address system, pleas by Mrs. 
August Belmont and Helen Traubel 
to radio listeners to contribute to the 
$250,000 fund now being raised to 
meet next season’s expenses. 


Salome Revival 


(Continued from page 27) 


fine Herod, without, however, accen- 
tuating to the full the neurotic aspects 
of the part. And the panic terror of 
the man as Salome’s demand for the 
head strikes him, can, I think, be 
even more shatteringly expressed. 
However, the tenor’s voice was tract- 
able, and conformed wholly to the 
hysterical chatter of Herod’s style of 
nervous speech-song. 

Out of her deep artistic intelligence 
and copious experience, Kerstin Thor- 
borg fashioned a commanding Hero- 
dias, rich in illuminating touches that 
generally elude performers oi this 
part. Herta Glaz carried out well the 
small but essential duties of Herodias’ 
Page. I cannot recall ever having 
heard the music of Narraboth sung as 
beautifully as by Brian Sullivan, or 
embodied with such distinction and 
manly bearing. It was almost with a 
pang that one saw the young Syrian 
eliminated from the action so early. 
Dezso Ernster did some of his best 
work this season as the First Naza- 
rene. The quintet of disputatious Jews 
—Leslie Chabay, Thomas Hayward, 
Alessio de Paolis, Paul Franke, and 
Gerhard Pechner—had obviously en- 
joyed most painstaking rehearsal, and 
went capitally. Other small roles were 
filled by Inge Manski and Messrs. 
Darcy, Hines, Kinsman and Hawkins. 
Settings, groupings and lighting of- 
fered few. grounds for dissatisfaction. 

Fritz Reiner formed a vital part 
of the evening’s news. Mr. Reiner’s 
superb conducting technique has for 
years: been a matter of admiration, 
even if his symphonic work is on oc- 
casion open to argument. This time I 
obtained the impression that he is 
primarily at home in opera. If he is 
not the most imaginative or flexible 
of conductors and in this case repeat- 
edly drove the orchestra to dynamic 
extravagances that blanketed the 
singers, he displayed a feeling for the 
lyric contours, the luxuriance and the 
suavity of this music in a way not 
easily to be forgotten. It was a mas- 
sive yet smooth and by no means in- 
sensitive reading of what in effect, 
is a tone poem of bounteous ampli- 
tude; and it gained relentlessly in 
impact as the performance advanced. 
Together with Mme. Welitsch, Mr. 
Reiner was the undisputed star of the 
occasion. The orchestra, putting its 
best foot forward, played in superb 
style. 

There is not much to be 
Gianni Schicchi, which was wholly 
overshadowed by Strauss’ music 
drama. Puccini’s farce of Florentine 
cozenage enjoyed a lively representa- 


said of 


tion, rich in expert teamwork, under 
Giuseppe Antonicelli. Its best indi- 
vidual feature was the conniving 


Schiccchi of Italo Tajo, whose gifts as 
a coxiic actor are of the real virtuoso 
order. Nonetheless, I regret to see 
the superlative talents of this great 
Mozart specialist wasted on minor 
roles of the sort. Mr. Tajo delighted 
the audience by speaking the epilogue 
in an English not unpleasantly fla- 
vored with Italian accent. Others tak- 
ing part in the opera were Nadine 
Conner (who sang the music of Laur- 
etta in faint tones and with dubious 
intonation) ; Cloe Elmo, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, Alessio de Paolis, Paula 
Lenchner, Reginald Tonrv Jr., Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, George Cehanovsky, 
Gerhard Pechner, Thelma Votipka, 
Melchiorre Luise, Lorenzo Alvary, 
Osie Hawkins and John Baker. 


Curtis Collections 
Undamaged After Blaze 


PHILADELPHIA—The Curtis  Insti- 
tute of Music’s ‘valuable collection of 
musical instruments and manuscripts 
escaped unharmed from a fire that 
damaged the conservatory on Jan. 30. 
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tion-old question of their validity in 
symphonic dress. Needless to say, 
they were sonorously and opulently 
set forth by Mr. Stokowski. The 
music from Petrouchka was _ the 
standard concert suite that includes 
the Russian dance, the music of Pe- 
trouchka himself, and the spectacular 
Shrove-Tide Fair. Like virtually all 
of Stravinsky’s ballet music, these 
excerpts are about equally success- 
ful in and out of the dance context. 
Again the orchestra was rich and 
vital, almost to the point of exuber- 


ance, under Mr. Stokowski’s guid- 
ance. 
The two interludes from Gian- 


Carlo Menotti’s undistinguished opera, 
the first depicting the gradual illumi- 
nation of the island where the for- 
gotten god resides, the second sug- 
gesting the struggle of the exiles in 
their attempt to restore the latter’s 
decayed temple, seemed hardly worth 
the effort of revival. Utterly non- 
committal stylistically, the music 
could just as well have been from 
a March of Time score or some other 
routine film mélange which the Holly- 
wood composers turn out by the 
yard and in generally better quality. 
There are semblances of Mr. Me- 
notti’s latterly developed feeling for 
Italianate melody in a kind of post- 
Puccini manner; and the second piece 
was graphic in a wholly obvious and 
elementary way. In view of Mr. 
Menotti’s subsequent maturity and 
meteoric success as an opera com- 
poser, The Island God, in all its 
parts, might better be forgotten. 


Segovia and Nagel Soloists 
With Little Orchestra 


Little Orchestra Society. 
K. Scherman, conductor. 


Thomas 
Andres 


Segovia, guitarist. Robert Nagel, 
trumpeter. Town Hall, Jan. 17: 
Symphony No. 4, D major..C. P. E. Bach 
(First time in New York) 
Prelude, Arioso and Fughette on 
BACH, for strings........ Honegger 
(First time in United States) 
Concerto for Guitar 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Concierto del Sur.......Manuel Pofice 
Trumpet Concerto, E flat major. .Haydn 

The most captivating music of this 
program was the Haydn Trumpet 
Concerto. Composed in 1796, in his 
O4th year, after Haydn had drawn 
full profit from the influence of Mo- 
zart’s genius, the work is young in 
spirit and mature in technical finish. 
Its themes, while modest enough, have 
unfailing rhythmic vitality and lend 
themselves easily to development; its 
harmony is amazingly inventive and 
full of those chromatic surprises 
which Mozart also employed to give 
animation to his reprises; and it ful- 
fils its mission as a display piece with 
deceptive ease. It is a pity that so 
beautiful a work should be heard so 
seldom. Mr. Nagel played it skil- 
fully, with only a few technical slips. 
His tone was bright, yet pleasing in 
quality; and he managed very well 
the alternations of forte and piano, so 
tricky for brass players. 

Mr. Segovia is so great an artist 
that one always regrets when hearing 
him with orchestra, that the literature 
of guitar concertos cannot compare in 
quality with the solo repertoire. The 
Ponce Concerto contains some fasci- 
nating blends of plucked string, wood- 
wind and guitar tone, and is a dig- 
nified, if diffuse, composition. But 
not even Mr. Segovia could make 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s concerto sound 
less banal than it is. 

The Honegger piece for strings dem- 
onstrates the composer’s contrapuntal 
skill in novel fashion, through its free 
use of dissonant intervals, but it is 





Rudolf Firkusny 


Andres Segovia 


too short and too slight to allow 
much development. The strings of 
the orchestra played the Bach Sym- 
phony at a lightning pace, with com- 
mendable accuracy. The work is a 
fascinating foreshadowing of the full- 
blown classical symphony of Haydn 
and Mozart, in both its style and its 
structural scheme. R. S. 


Ansermet Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Ernest An- 
sermet conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 


Symphony, D major, K. 504 


(Prague) cccccccccccccecccsccecs Mozart 
Symphonic Poem, The Song of the 
Nightingale ...... . Stravinsky 


Incidental Music to Pelléas and 


MEER cnewanecsccesecceoes Fauré 
ia P cdacascaccccscedesrcvesod Debussy 
Mr. Ansermet’s first New York 


concert appearance, as guest conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
not be forgotten soon. His earlier per- 
formances in the Saturday afternoon 
broadcasts of the NBC Orchestra, 
while wholly admirable, did not give 
him an opportunity to benefit from a 
full-length program in the more leis- 
urely circumstances and the more 
satisfying acoustics of Carnegie Hall. 

In the first half of the evening, the 
Swiss conductor stayed away from 


the French scores with which his name 
is particularly closely associated—no 
doubt in order to avoid the risk, in 
his concert debut, of being taken for 
a narrow specialist in a single field. 
Mozart’s Prague Symphony, which 
opened the evening, was presented 
from a viewpoint in which natural- 
ness of pulse and freely lyric speech 
were the central considerations. Other 
conductors have made the music 
sound crisper and more brilliant, but 
few have invested it with such reason- 
ableness and relaxation. Some listen- 
ers complained because the tempos 
were somewhat slower than those we 
are used to, It is true that Mr. Anser- 
met’s pace, not only in Mozart but in 
the music of most other composers, is 
generally leisurely. This predilection 
for moderate speeds does not result 
from any languorousness in his nature, 
however, but from his almost fanatical 
desire to be sure that every significant 
note of every score is clearly audible. 
With some conductors, such a fixa- 
tion upon clarity might result in 
rhythmic flabbiness ; but not with Mr. 
Ansermet, for his whole understanding 
and projection of music rests upon a 
deep, compelling, constantly pulsating 
feeling of rhythmic movement. Conse- 
quently, his self-contained allegros can 
often be more compelling than the 
rushed prestos of conductors who 
drive their orchestras fast without giv- 
ing them a basic rhythmic phraseology 
and impulse. 

Because I should prefer to remem- 
ber Mr. Ansermet’s superb program as 
a satisfying one in every regard, I am 
inclined to pass over his choice of 
Stravinsky’s futile symphonic poem, 
The Song of the Nightingale, as its 
second item. Academically speaking, 
it was no doubt a good thing for us 
to have one more opportunity to hear 
this neglected example of the compos- 
er’s early career, especially under the 
direction of a conductor who knows 


(Continued on page 264) 
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it as well as Mr. Ansermet does. But, 
in all candor, the work is a dreadful 
one, full of empty exfoliations of the 
decorative exoticism of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, badly put together, and inter- 
minable. The performance seemed to 
be definitive; but unfortunately it de- 
fined The Song of the Nightingale as 
a piece we never need to hear again. 
The two French compositions that 
filled the second half of the concert 
were, in their different ways, both 
masterpieces, and they were presented 
in masterly fashion. Fauré’s roman- 
tic, if attenuated, Pelléas et Mélisande 
music (of which the Sicilienne, the 
third of the four movements in the 
suite, was omitted) emerged as pure 
eloquence—a set of songs whose ap- 
parent artlessness of delivery con- 
cealed great art. Debussy’s symphonic 
evocation of the sea received a trans- 
cendent performance; an infinitude of 
fresh nuances and colors came to 
light, at the same time that the struc- 
ture of the music was revealed with 
the fullest validity and integration. At 
the close of the Debussy sketches, the 
audience rose to cheer one of the most 
notable conductors New York has 
known in our generation. aon 


Firkusny Performs 
Menotti Piano Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Leopold Stokowski  con- 
ducting. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 20 and 21: 


Georgian Symphonie Dance. .Muradelli 
: (First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 2 ........ Khachaturian 
Piano Concerto, F major 
Gian-Carlo Menotti 
(First time in New York) 
L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune...... Debussy 


Mr. Menotti’s chattery and viva- 
cious concerto was unfortunately 
placed on the program, standing as it 
did between the Khachaturian Sym- 
phony and Debussy’s eclogue. By the 
time the audience had listened to the 
Russian composer’s atrociously vulgar, 
musically worthless symphony, it was 
in no state to appreciate the wit of 
the Menotti work. And the subtle, 
sensuous sonorities of L’Aprés-midi 
d'un Faune tended to offset the con- 
certo’s genuine merits, by sheer force 
of contrast and familiar beauty. 

The transparency, epigrammatic 
style and figuration of the concerto 
suggest a twentieth-century Scarlatti, 
to whom the composer acknowledged 
a debt of inspiration in the program 
note. There are cascading scales, 
passages in thirds and rapid octaves. 
And in both the middle movement and 
in the finale, the piano sings plaintive 
melodies reminiscent of the Italian 
master. The thematic material, like 
that of Mr. Menotti’s operas, is a bit 
facile and familiar, but invariably 
appealing. The work’s greatest charm 
lies in its pungent harmony. No one 
can turn a commonplace phrase into a 
bon mot more cleverly than Mr. 
Menotti. He is a masterly manipu- 
lator of the Wildean devices of re- 
ducing a cliché to absurdity by a 
fillip of exaggeration, or giving new 
meaning to an old saw. His concerto 
seemed episodic at first hearing, but 
closer acquaintance might reveal 
more connection between its mercurial 
sections. It is a splendid showpiece, 
whatever weaknesses of structure it 
may have, and Mr. Firkusny made 
the most of it. Having played 
Howard Hanson’s new Piano Con- 
certo the previous Saturday with the 
Boston Symphony, in the same hall, 
the pianist established a record for 





Byron Janis 


Jean Graham 


performances of American piano con- 
certos. 

Mr. Stokowski conducted the Mura- 
delli Dance and the Khachaturian 
monstrosity con amore. He did not 
give Mr. Firkusny much leeway in 
the concerto, but he evoked syrupy 
sounds from the orchestra wherever 
possible and brought a smashing im- 


pact to all the climaxes. His concep- 
tion of the Faun smelfed rather 
strongly of kleig lights to this 


listener, for he lingered over almost 


every phrase and underlined each 
touch of color in the scoring with a 
heavy hand. z. 3. 


Coweil and Baron Works 
Conducted by Stokowski 


New York = Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Jean Graham, pianist. Carne- 
gie Hall, Jan. 22: 

The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla ; 

ME itccckber~ ss +eeenvedon Griffes 

American Piper..... ...Henry Cowell 


(First time in New York) 

Ode to Democracy (Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address)..... -Maurice Baron 
(First performance) 

Piano Concerto No. 2, G minor 
Saint-Saéns 
Symphony No. 2......... Khachaturian 


Mr. Stokowski’s Saturday evening 
program was distinguished by his in- 


troduction of two brief new American 
scores, and by the Philharmonic debut 
of Jean Graham, 22-year-old winnner 
of the ninth annual Leventritt award. 
The anticipation of hearing the de- 
lightful Second Concerto of Saint- 
Saéns, much too infrequently played 
in this age of a high-voltage pianism 
better adapted to Tchaikovsky and 
Rachmaninoff than to the post-Men- 
delssohnian felicities of the French 
master, gave an added edge to this 
listener’s desire to hear Miss Graham. 
And how beautifully the young pianist 
captured the sentimental contempla- 
tiveness of the opening Andante, the 
buoyant, rippling scales and arpeggios 
of the Scherzo, and the brio and dash 
of the final Presto! This was admir- 
able playing from a pianist of any 
age, and a genuinely remarkable ex- 
hibit on the part of a young artist 
whose chief earlier appearances had 
been as soloist in two Young People’s 
Concerts of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Everything about the per- 
formance was good—its accuracy, its 
complete musicality of phrasing and 
pacing, its absence of sham in any 
form. Mr. Stokowski and the or- 
chestra provided superlative support. 

Henry Cowell’s American Piper 
was suggested to the composer by a 
story he heard during the war of 
some American marines, stationed in 
Belfast, who learned to play Irish 
bagpipes, and soon were playing 
American tunes, despite the odd dis- 


tortions occasioned by the instru- 
ment’s special scale and its drone 
bass. Mr. Cowell’s blithe trifle, only 


two or three minutes long, makes an 
Irish tune sound American and an 
American tune sound Irish, and then 
combines them. 

Mr. Baron, the composer of Ode to 
Democracy, achieved the distinction 
of composing the worst piece heard 
at a Philharmonic concert in many 
seasons. From loud-speakers affixed 

(Continued on page 265) 
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to the balcony rail came the voices of 
a speaking chorus from the Schola 
Cantorum (directed somewhere out 
of sight by Hugh Ross), which pro- 
nounced the text of Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address with the pontifical 
sententiousness and the artificial in- 
flection, twenty times magnified, of 
a bad radio announcer. The music 
sounded much as the Immolation 
Scene in Wagner’s Gotterdammerung 
would sound if it had been composed 
as the accompaniment to a newsreel. 
in So 
On the afternoon of Jan. 23, Mr. 
Stokowski conducted the first per- 
formance of Otto Luening’s Pilgrim's 
Hymn, in its new version for large 
orchestra. The work was written in 
1946 for chamber orchestra, and per- 
formed at the Yaddo Festival. Mr. 
Luening doubled the wind instruments 
proportionately, to balance the larger 
string choir, in this new arrangement. 
The Pilgrim's Hymn is one of those 
pieces which Percy Grainger used to 
call * ‘Room Music Tid Bits.” It is 
essentially a chamber work; and it is 
also too casually constructed, and too 
slight in content, for a symphonic pro- 
gram. The rest of the afternoon’s 
fare was carried over from previous 
programs of the week; Griffes’ The 
Pleasure-Dome of Kubla Khan; Cow- 
ell’s American Piper; Baron’s Ode 
to Democracy; Debussy’s L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune; and Khachaturian’s 
Symphony No. 2. With only one first- 
rate composition on the program 
(needless to say, the Debussy) and 
with Mr. Stokowski pulling that out 
of shape, this was the most boring 
Philharmonic-Symphony concert I 
have ever heard. a. os 


Byron Janis Soloist 


With Leopold Stokowski 
New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Society. Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. Byron Janis, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 27 and 28: 


In the Mountain Country..E. J. Moeran 
(First performance in the United States) 
Symphony No. 6....Vaughan Williams 
(First performance in New York) 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


| kee eee Gershwin 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Liszt 


The creative maturity of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams and the exciting 


piano playing of Byron Janis formed 
the substance of this peculiar séance, 
and the rest was piffle, or worse. Last 
year, at the age of 75, Mr. Williams 
presented to the world a short, suc- 
cinct document in the form of a sym- 
phony—his sixth—which quite pos- 
sibly will serve as the apotheosis of 
all the work he has done in a long 
and productive career. In these few 
pages he has distilled the essence of 
his particular genius and has said, in 
effect. “This is what kind of man I 
am, and this is a summary of what I 
think music is.” Naturally, therefore, 
thoughts both old and new may be 
found here. There are passages from 
the earlier Vaughan Williams, who 
was impressionistic, mystical and al- 
most French in his _fastidiousness. 
There are passages from a good hum- 
ored Britisher who liked a bit of a 
dance on the green. There are deep 
passages from a worried and weary 
philosopher. There are passages 
from a clever musician who knows 
how to make an orchestra sound 
and make an audience sit up and take 
notice. It is said that Mr. Williams 
was writing what he felt about the 
war in this symphony, and that he 
turned at the end, in the Epilogue, to 
a meditation upon an ideal and other- 
worldly peace. If this is so, the work 
is a credo. But, as one of the mas- 
ter-pieces of our day, it is more likely 
to live in history as the personal and 
artistic credo of a superb musician 
than as a rumination upon the times in 
which he happened to live. 

The heroic efforts of young Mr. 
Janis to make something of Gersh- 
win’s third-rate concerto were 
thwarted at every turn by as stub- 
bornly inept and pedestrian a con- 
cept of the score on the part of a 
conductor as this writer ever has en- 
countered. A poor thing at best, and 
wretchedly orchestrated, especially in 
the first movement, the concerto des- 
perately needs a conductor who will 
give it the beat in the bottom struc- 
ture and the reluctant blues rubato 
in the melody which alone can dis- 
close whatever jazz validity it may 
possess. Mr. Janis, playing with tre- 
mendous brilliance, verve and a per- 
fectly clear understanding of what 
jazz music is about, labored against 
the somnolent orchestra for a while 
with what might well have been tears 
in his eyes, and then gave up some- 
where around the middle of the sec- 
ond movement. Thereafter, he simply 


followed a very unyielding conductor. 
Recognizing his remarkable talent, 
nevertheless, the audience gave Mr. 
Janis an ovation. 

The Moeran piece, now 25 years 
old, and made when the composer 
himself was about that age, is a bit 
of rather undistinguished pastoral 
writing in “typically English country 
style,” from which it probably would 
be unfair to judge Mr. Moeran’s 
quality. Of the Liszt Rhapsody as 
here presented, the less said the bet- 
ter. R. E. 


Walter Hendi Conducts 
Virgil Thomson Suite 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Walter Hendl conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29. 


Concerto Grosso in B minor, 


GP, GC TI Ticccrccccsccvccovces Handel 
 ~¢ we in B flat major, 

BD Dodseseccotsesesvescsscecs Schumann 
Suite oe Orchestra, 

Louisiana Story ..........+- . Thomson 


(First performance by the Society) 
Overture- Fantasy, 
Romeo and Juliet......... Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Hendl is the Philharmonic’s 
assistant conductor, and, as such, does 
not appear very frequently at the helm 
in the orchestra's major concerts. 
Perhaps he does not appear frequently 
enough, for this was an evening of 
sane, meaty, and rewarding music- 
making, and the audience let it be 
known that it approved of what went 
on. Mr. Hendl pulls few surprises and 
lights no big fires under his colleagues ; 
but he does do a workmanlike job in a 
sound tradition on virtually every- 
thing he undertakes, and he knows 
precisely what he wants all the time. 
The Handel Concerto was given in a 
rather perfunctory manner, but the 
Schumann Symphony was all light 
and grace, and imbued with a verdant 
youthfulness which squared pretty 
well with the composer’s own some- 
what ecstatic conception of the music. 
The often lugubrious Romeo and 
Juliet was treated with a rather sim- 
ilar buoyancy and refinement of line 
and touch, which obviated some of its 
habitual lugubriousness and helped to 
tighten its episodic structure. 

Mr. Hendl seemed equally clear 
and at ease about Virgil Thomson’s 
motion picture music, first played 
here by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
last fall. The four graphic move- 
ments, sometimes trickier for the con- 
ductor than their simulated and so- 
phisticated rusticity would suggest, 
came off with good imagery. The 


composer acknowledged the applause 





Walter Hendl 


Leonard Rose 


from his seat in the auditorium and 
seemed pleased with the way his 
pieces were played R E. 


Stokowski Conducts 
New Work by Tom Scott 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Society Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. Leonard Rose, cellist. 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30, 2:45 


In the Mountain Country 
Ernest J. Moeran 

Georgian Symphonic Dance 
Vano Muradeli 
Tom Scott 
(First time by the Society) 
Hebrew Rhapsody 


From the Sacred Harp 


Schelomo Bloch 
Il'wo Nocturnes 
Nuages and Fetes Debussy 





Symphony No. ¢ Vaughan Williams 

The novelty of this program was 
Mr. Scott’s composition, which was 
commissioned and first performed bv 
the New York Little Symphony, under 
Joseph Barone, in 1945. It is based 
on two folk hymns, Poor Wayfarin’ 
Stranger, and Wond’rous Love, first 
published in The Sacred Harp, a col- 
lection issued about 1830. The melo- 
dies are unquestionably very beauti- 
ful, and Mr. Scott has harmonized 
them with appropriate simplicity, but 
the question remains: Why dress 
them up in orchestral form, without 
building a solid structure around 
them? Folk material as used by 
Stravinsky, Barték, Ives or Copland 
is transformed into an integral part 
of an independent musical form, 
Merely adding an accompaniment to 
folk songs only emphasizes the fact 
that they are far more effective in 
their original state. 

Mr. Rose has been constantly grow- 
ing aS a musician in recent years; and 
he may now be ranked among the 
most eminent cellists of the day. His 
playing of the Schelomo evoked 
memories of the searing interpreta- 
tion of the late Emanuel Feuermann. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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“One of the most interesting pianistic 
events of the season. Grandly brilliant 
style is matched by the ripeness of her 
skill, the justness of her taste and the 
vitality of her interpretative insight.” 


Carnegie Hall, October, 1948, 
third time with the St. Louis Symphony. 


68 West Fifty-Eighth Street— Suite 1610—New York, N. Le 


MARCUS 





Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle 


IN THE TEACHING FIELD 


Miss Marcus has gained wide reconition as a teacher. 
prominent pupils are Byron Janis who made an outstanding debut at 
and William Dorn reengaged for the | 





"Her performances have temperament, 
character and intelligence. Miss Marcus 
plays with a light singing touch that can 
be turned to magical effect." 

Carnegie Hall, H. Taubman, N. Y. Times, 


PIANIST 


January 26, 1949 


Among her 
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It had the same range and intensity 
of tone, and visionary power. Like 
Feuermann, Mr. Rose made capital 
out of the technical peculiarities of 
the solo part—the dramatic leaps from 
one octave to another, the cavernous 
low tones and the passionate phrases 
at the uppermost limit of the range. 
Each of these was so completely 
adapted to its expressive purpose that 
one was not conscious of the physical 
problems involved. Mr. Stokowski 
gave him an admirable accompani- 
ment. 

Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony 
phony is so deeply imbued with the ven- 
erable composer’s personality, and is 
written with such palpable mastery of 
form that one tends to discount its oc- 
casionally commonplace materials and 
self-indulgent length, just as one does 
in the case of Mahler. Mr. Stokow- 
ski conducted it devotedly, albeit too 
strenuously for complete clarity and 
balance. R 


Hilsberg Conducts 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Alexander 
Hilsberg conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 1 


Overture to The Creatures of 


 BEOMOUNOUS 202s cc cescceee Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2, D major..... Sibelius 
Suite from Petrouchka...... Stravinsky 


(Arranged by Quinto Maganini) 


Mr. Hilsberg can hardly be cen- 
sured for choosing. a program con- 
sisting, except for the first seven min- 
utes, of big sonorities and rich effects 
of color. After all, he has only one 
opportunity to conduct the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in New York each 
year, and he is naturally eager to 
send his audience away excited and 
happy, with no frustration from 
sparse timbres or problematic novel- 
ties. Yet the grace and ebullience 
with which he and the orchestra set 
forth the blithe Beethoven overture 
left at least this one listener un- 
enthusiastic about deserting so pleas- 
ant a musical outlook for the turbu- 
lent and often murky vastnesses of 
Sibelius. And later, the keen judg- 
ment with which Mr. Hilsberg allo- 
cated each detail of the Petrouchka 
score to its proper place in the whole 
mosaic aroused his eagerness to see 
how the Philadelphia assistant con- 
ductor would deal with less familiar 
twentieth-century music 

The program was best at the be 
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Alexander Hilsberg 


ginning and the end, not merely be- 
cause Beethoven’s and Stravinsky’s 
music is a great deal better than 
Sibelius’, but because Mr. Hilsberg 
made more of it. The role of rabble- 
rouser did not become so genuine a 
musician; and the more he attempted 
to build the customary contrasts and 
climaxes in the Sibelius Second Sym- 
phony, the more artificial they 
sounded. Accelerandos and allargan- 
dos were frequently introduced bump- 
ily, with sudden jerks from one tempo 
to another; crescendos — particularly 
the final one—did not grow with the 
necessary long, theatricalized line. 
Windy rhetoric, apparently, is not 
Mr. Hilsberg’s forte. iG 


Stokowski Conducts 
Walton's Spitfire Music 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Myra Hess, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 3 and 4: 

Spitfire Prelude and Fugue 

William Walton 
(First concert performances in 
New York) 

Piano Concerto No. 1, D minor. . Brahms 

Symphony No. 2, C major. .Schumann 

Mr. Stokowski did William Walton 
no service by including his Spitfire 
music on this program. It is taken 
from the score for the film, The First 
of the Few, based on the life of the 
late Reginald J. Mitchell, English air- 
craft engineer who designed the war 
plane called the Spitfire. The picture 





Leopold Stokowski 


was released in England in 1942, and 
was shown later in the United States. 
The Prelude has one of those broad, 
walking tunes which were established 
as a style by Edward Elgar—tunes 
whose very banality and lack of psy- 
chological overtones make them a sort 
of national trade mark. In a motion 
picture house, as background music, it 
might sound well enough, but in the 
concert hall it becomes a little embar- 
assing. The fugue is uninterestingly 
developed from a mechanically devised 
subject, with a sentimental middle epi- 
sode in which counterpoint and discre- 
tion are thrown to the winds. One 
thing may be said in praise of the 
work. It was soon over. 

Myra Hess’ interpretation of the 
Brahams D minor Concerto was musi- 
cally compelling from beginning to 
end. She approached the work intro- 
spectively, and played it as the mood 
struck her, with a full savoring of its 
harmonic subtleties and contrasting 
episodes. As an antidote for the bru- 
tal and smashing performances we so 
often hear, this conception had great 
value. But it must be admitted, even 
by one of her warm admirers, that 
Miss Hess sacrificed a large measure 
of the heroic energy and rhythmic 
drive of the concerto. 

In the first and last movements she 
slowed the tempo in the difficult pas- 
sages; and she used the pedal as a 
protective covering for the precipitate 
octave passages in the opening move- 
ment, as well as in other episodes. Her 
playing of the trills was too martel- 
lato; and in the more vehement pages 
her tone became hard and her phrasing 
somewhat erratic. With all its limi- 
tations, however, her performance was 


truly Brahamsian in its warmth and 
richness of feeling, Mr. Stokowski 
and the orchestra fell in with Miss 
Hess’ ideas, in an eloquent, if not im- 
peccable, accompaniment. 

The Schumann Second Symphony 
sounded wonderfully fresh. Mr. Sto- 
kowski refrained almost entirely from 
the exaggerations of accent and over- 
sweetening of tone that have marked 
so many of its interpretations this sea- 
son. Especially in the Adagio, he let 
the music sing spontaneously. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony strings were 
at their best in the Scherzo; and the 
brasses came through so well in the 
first and last movements that one won- 
dered if, and how much, Schumann’s 
scoring might have been touched up. 
In any case, no violation of the music 
was involved. Mr. Stokowski’s skill 
with orchestral balances was impres- 
sively displayed throughout the work. 


Hendi Conducts 
Russian Novelty 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, Walter Hendl conducting. 
Michael Rosenker, violinist; Carl 
Stern, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5: 


Overture to Benvenuto Cellini. ...Berlioz 


Double Concerto for Violin and 
ERED  adsncccaberensécnseessencds Brahms 
Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 14 
Michael Starokadomsky 
(First time in New York) 
Suite No. 2, from Daphnis et Chloé 
Ravel 
Walter Hendl, whose appointment 
as conductor of the Dallas Symphony 
had just been announced, had the op- 
portunity in this program to display 
his capabilities in many fields. The 
Brahms work is one of the most diffi- 
cult concertos to co-ordinate, despite 
its noble simplicity of style; for in- 
stead of one, the conductor has two 
soloists to consider, both of whom are 
naturally more concerned about the 
unity of the solo parts than they are 
about the orchestra. Mr. Hendl kept 
the piece moving, and provided an 
admirable accompaniment for Mr. 
Rosenker and Mr. Stern. The violin- 
ist was timid in his approach, but the 
cellist sailed through with flying col- 
ors. It was good to hear this master- 
piece again, even in a performance 
something less than heaven-storming. 
Michael Leonidovitch Starokadom- 
sky’s music was not as formidable 
sounding as his name. He was born 
in Brest Litovsk, in 1901, and is now 
living in Moscow. Although this con- 
certo was composed as recently as 
1933 it sounds old-fashioned today. 
The particular brand of dissonance 


(Continued on page 269) 
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Rossini’s Heroic Opera, Moses, 


Given by Salmaggi Company 


N an unusual departure from the 

standard repertory he usually pro- 

vides for his weekly Saturday- 
night customers, Alfredo Salmaggi 
presented Rossini’s Moise (Moses) in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Jan. 29, The legend on the program, 
“presented for the first time in Brook- 
lyn,” called to mind the fact that Mr. 
Salmaggi one before staged this little 
known work, in 1935, in the great 
spaces of the memorable New York 
Hippodrome, which was torn down a 
few years later to make room for a 
parking lot. Since I did not hear 
the 1935 performance, which was pre- 
sumably the first production of the 
opera in the United States, I cannot 
give a first-hand report on the impres- 
sion it made at that time. In its more 
recent representation, however, the 
merits of the work provided a strong 
argument for more frequent, and vis- 
ually more adequate, productions. 
Those who expected to find in Moise 
a tinkly pendant to Il Barbiere di Siv- 
iglia were taken unawares by its 
massive strength, its majestic ensem- 
bles, and its serious, and sometimes 
even heroic, tone. 

The greater fame of Guillaume Tell, 
composed two years later than Moise, 
in 1829, has tended to obscure from 
view the earlier operas, as well as an- 
other strong work, Le Comte d’Ory, 
which came between the two. Since 
Rossini abandoned opera composition 
after the production of Guillaume Tell 
—for reasons historians are still seek- 
ing to discover, since he lived some 
forty years longer—Moise ranks 
chronologically as his last opera but 
two. First produced in 1827, Moise 
was an extensive revision of an earlier 


opera, Mosé in Egitto, which had been 
staged in 1818, and had enjoyed mod- 
erate success. In reshaping the score, 
Rossini subjected it to a reworking as 
drastic as that which Verdi visited 
upon Simon Boccanegra. He tossed 
aside some of the glittering display 
passages, preserving a minimum of 
run-of-the-mill coloratura vocalization, 
and substituting duets, trios, and 
choral ensembles, some of which were 
either lifted bodily or derived in part 
from earlier works that did not re- 
main in the repertory. 


| ie the sobriety of its tone, Moise 
prefigures such French grand operas 
as Halévy’s La Juive and the works 
of Meyerbeer. The sonorous third-act 
ensemble in the temple of Isis is full 
of suggestions of Aida, not only in its 
Egyptian local color, but in the whole 
mise-en-scéne of soloists and chorus. 
The figure of Moses (a bass) is also 
clearly the archetype of Ramfis, in the 
Verdi opera; and the dramatic so- 
prano part of Pharaoh’s wife is not 
without likenesses to that of Amneris. 
Among the earlier Italian operas Verdi 
is likely to have known well, none 
seems a more probable source of mus- 
ical and dramaturgical ideas for Aida 
than Moise. 

Francis Toye, in his invaluable vol- 
ume on Rossini, calls Moise the first 
serious opera in which the central role 
was awarded to a bass, instead of a 
soprano or tenor. Moses’ prayers to 
Jehovah, his outcries and _ threats 
against the oppressions of Pharaoh, 
and his exhortations to the people 
dominate not only the action, but the 
musical score as well. His music is 
conceived with remarkable breadth 


and nobility, and it never sacrifices 
dramatic or hortatory power to vocal 
ornamentation, even if certain pass- 
ages require faster scales and more 
fluent articulation than most basses 
now possess (though it should be re- 
marked that Nino Ruisi, the Moses of 
the occasion, fulfilled the demands of 
the music with remarkable ease and 
accuracy, and with commanding thea- 
trical projection). 


HERE is no need to enumerate 

the many fie passages in the 
score. Apart from the focal character 
of the prophet, the best passages are 
awarded to Anaide, a coloratura so- 
prano; Sinaide (Pharaoh’s wife), a 
dramatic soprano; Aménofi, a tenor ; 
Pharaoh, a baritone; and Elisero, a 
secondary tenor. The plot is con- 
cerned with the subjugation of the 
Children of Israel, and their final ex- 
odus through the parted waves of the 
Red Sea. In order to provide a role 
for the coloratura, who otherwise 
would not have been a necessary char- 
acter, and for the teuor, who would 
have had no vis-a-vis, a fictional love 
affair is trumped up between Anaide, 
a niece of Moses, and Ameénofi, the 
son of Pharaoh. The real reason for 
Pharaoh’s refusal to let the Israelites 
leave Egypt, according to the unique 
reasoning of Andrea Leone Tottola’s 
libretto, was the importuning of 
Aménofi who did not want to be 
separated from Anaide. In spite of 
Aménofi’s conniving, however, his 
plan ultimately does not work, for 
Anaide decides that her God is more 
important than her lover, and joins 
her people in flight. 

The coloratura part is the emptiest 
feature of the opera, for modern taste, 
and certainly it was not justified by 
the amateurish treatment it received in 
Mr. Salmaggi’s cast. The other parts 
were better handled. Barbara Patton, 
as Sinaide, sang quite a wonderful 
long-held high C at one point; her 
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voice was interesting all the time, 
though she usually did not handle it 
well. The vocalization of Gabor 
Carelli in the extremely difficult tenor 
part was exceptional, and, except for 
Mr. Ruisi’s Mosé, quite the best thing 
about the performance. Though his 
voice is ample in size, he negotiated 
the florid figures with an ease one 
does not often encounter nowadays, 
and always knew how to accentuate 
the melodic line so that it had impact 
and character. Claudio Frigerio, as 
Pharaoh, gave a creditable perform- 
ance. The score was expertly con- 
ducted, with dependable musicianship, 
by Armando Aliberti. Others in the 
cast were Costante Sorvino, Maria 
Pasca, Francesco Curci, Joseph Con- 
treras, and Pietro Righi. 

The only serious lapse in taste in a 
performance that sought in general to 
do justice to a significant work was 
the interpolation of a silly solo dance 
by Mimi Kellermann, to the Bacchan- 
ale from Samson et Dalila. No doubt 
some members of the audience went 
away with the notion that Saint-Saéns 
had stolen his dance music from Ros- 
sini. CEcIL SMITH 
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THE LIEB 


(ESTELLE LIEBLING, Director) 


Grand and Light Opera 


Vnitauy 


*‘An exciting musical experience ’”’ 


Pe 


re 


FOUR GIRLS AND A. 


CRITICAL 


‘Last night's concert by the Liebling Singers was an exciting musical 
experience for the crowd that jammed the auditorium. In their ensembles, 
or as soloists, the Liebling Singers did not fail to justify the reputation they 
have sceumulated against an enviable background of musical ability and 


“Their — 1 their control, their facility, their concert work, their 

thers ing personalities singly or together, all con. 

hearts of the eudience which elmost ren them 
redged with ite demands tor encores.” 

~— MALONE iH. Vv.) EVENING TEL GQRAMm 


| tebling Semgers delight copacity audience received « rousing evetion.” 
— 6V. 2000 (6. 6.) TEL CGR AM. sOURNAL 


LING SINGER 


ACCLAIM 


“The program was one to enjoy. The voices, by good training, blended 
pleasantly and smoothly. It is a pleasure to hear great songs well sung, end 
the lighter airs sung with care and distinction.” 


“The Liebling Singers with all their color, talent and vivacity presented 
one of the finest programe of the entire season.’ 


tienuine showmanship marked the performance of the Liebling Singers 
The group successlully combines two arts of expression 


eflect and the ort of woes! expression 


veted by the program which hed os ite keynote pepuler aeppes! 
~~ WiIAMI UNIVERDITY, OXFORD, Onto 
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It had the same range and intensity 
of tone, and visionary power. Like 
Feuermann, Mr. Rose made capital 
out of the technical peculiarities of 
the solo part—the dramatic leaps from 
one octave to another, the cavernous 
low tones and the passionate phrases 
at the uppermost limit of the range. 
Each of these was so completely 
adapted to its expressive purpose that 
one was not conscious of the physical 
problems involved. Mr. Stokowski 
gave him an admirable accompani- 
ment. 

Vaughan Williams’ Sixth Symphony 
phony is so deeply imbued with the ven- 
erable composer’s personality, and is 
written with such palpable mastery of 
form that one tends to discount its oc- 
casionally commonplace materials and 
self-indulgent length, just as one does 
in the case of Mahler. Mr. Stokow- 
ski conducted it devotedly, albeit too 
strenuously for complete clarity and 
balance. R 


Hilsberg Conducts 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Alexander 
Hilsberg conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 1: 


Overture to The Creatures of 


S., . eee Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2, D major..... Sibelius 
Suite from Petrouchka...... Stravinsky 


(Arranged by Quinto Maganini) 


Mr. Hilsberg can hardly be cen- 
sured for choosing a program con- 
sisting, except for the first seven min- 
utes, of big sonorities and rich effects 
of color. After all, he has only one 
opportunity ta conduct the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in New York each 
year, and he is naturally eager to 
send his audience away excited and 
happy, with no frustration from 
sparse timbres or problematic novel- 
ties. Yet the grace and ebullience 
with which he and the orchestra set 
forth the blithe Beethoven overture 
left at least this one listener un- 
enthusiastic about deserting so pleas- 
ant a musical outlook for the turbu- 
lent and often murky vastnesses of 
Sibelius. And later, the keen judg- 
ment with which Mr. Hilsberg allo- 
cated each detail of the Petrouchka 
score to its proper place in the whole 
mosaic aroused his eagerness to see 
how the Philadelphia assistant con- 
ductor would deal with less familiar 
twentieth-century music. 

The program was best at the be- 
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ginning and the end, not merely be- 
cause Beethoven’s and Stravinsky’s 
music is a great deal better than 
Sibelius’, but because Mr. Hilsberg 
made more of it. The role of rabble- 
rouser did not become so genuine a 
musician; and the more he attempted 
to build the customary contrasts and 
climaxes in the Sibelius Second Sym- 
phony, the more artificial they 
sounded. Accelerandos and allargan- 
dos were frequently introduced bump- 
ily, with sudden jerks from one tempo 
to another; crescendos — particularly 
the final one—did not grow with the 
necessary long, theatricalized line. 
Windy rhetoric, apparently, is not 
Mr. Hilsberg’s forte. ia 


Stokowski Conducts 
Walton's Spitfire Music 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Myra Hess, as Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 3 and 4 

Spitfire Prelude and | Fugue 

William Walton 
(First concert performances in 
New York) 

Piano Concerto No. 1, D minor. 

Symphony No. 2, C major. 

Mr. Stokowski did William Walton 
no service by including his Spitfire 
music on this program. It is taken 
from the score for the film, The First 
of the Few, based on the life of the 
late Reginald J. Mitchell, English air- 
craft engineer who designed the war 
plane called the Spitfire. The picture 
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was released in England in 1942, and 
was shown later in the United States. 
The Prelude has one of those broad, 
walking tunes which were established 
as a style by Edward Elgar—tunes 
whose very banality and lack of psy- 
chological overtones make them a sort 
of national trade mark. In a motion 
picture house, as background music, it 
might sound well enough, but in the 
concert hall it becomes a little embar- 
assing. The fugue is uninterestingly 
developed from a mechanically devised 
subject, with a sentimental middle epi- 
sode in which counterpoint and discre- 
tion are thrown to the winds. One 
thing may be said in praise of the 
work. It was soon over. 

Myra Hess’ interpretation of the 
Brahams D minor Concerto was musi- 
cally compelling from beginning to 
end. She approached the work intro- 
spectively, and played it as the mood 
struck her, with a full savoring of its 
harmonic subtleties and contrasting 
episodes. As an antidote for the bru- 
tal and smashing performances we so 
often hear, this conception had great 
value. But it must be admitted, even 
by one of her warm admirers, that 
Miss Hess sacrificed a large measure 
of the heroic energy and rhythmic 
drive of the concerto. 

In the first and last movements she 
slowed the tempo in the difficult pas- 
sages; and she used the pedal as a 
protective covering for the precipitate 
octave passages in the opening move- 
ment, as well as in other episodes. Her 
playing of the trills was too martel- 
lato; and in the more vehement pages 
het tone became hard and her phrasing 
-somewhat erratic. With all its limi- 
tations, however, her performance was 





truly Brahamsian in its warmth ana 
richness of feeling, Mr. Stokowski 
and the orchestra fell in with Miss 
Hess’ ideas, in an eloquent, if not im- 
peccable, accompaniment. 

The Schumann Second Symphony 
sounded wonderfully fresh. Mr. Sto- 
kowski refrained almost entirely from 
the exaggerations of accent and over- 
sweetening of tone that have marked 
so many of its interpretations this sea- 
son. Especially in the Adagio, he let 
the music sing spontaneously. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony strings were 
at their best in the Scherzo; and the 
brasses came through so well in the 
first and last movements that one won- 
dered if, and how much, Schumann’s 
scoring ‘might have been touched up. 
In any case, no violation of the music 
was involved. Mr. Stokowski’s skill 
with orchestral balances was impres- 
sively displayed throughout a Ns ie 


Hendl Conducts 
Russian Novelty 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, Walter Hendl conducting. 
Michael Rosenker, violinist; Carl 
Stern, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5: 


Overture to Benvenuto Cellini....Berlioz 


Double Concerto for Violin and 
Cello .nocccccccccccccccccsescons Brahms 
Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 14 
Michael Starokadomsky 
(First time in New York) 
Suite No. 2, from Daphnis et Chloé 
Ravel 
Walter Hendl, whose appointment 
as conductor of the Dallas Symphony 
had just been announced, had the op- 
portunity in this program to display 
his capabilities in many fields. The 
Brahms work is one of the most diffi- 
cult concertos to co-ordinate, despite 
its noble simplicity of style; for in- 
stead of one, the conductor has two 
soloists to consider, both of whom are 
naturally more concerned about -the 
unity of the solo parts than they are 
about the orchestra. Mr. Hendl kept 
the piece moving, and provided an 
admirable accompaniment for Mr. 
Rosenker and Mr. Stern. The violin- 
ist was timid in his approach, but the 
cellist sailed through with flying col- 
ors. It was good to hear this master- 
piece again, even in a performance 
something less than heaven-storming. 
Michael Leonidovitch Starokadom- 
sky’s music was not as formidable 
sounding as his name. He was born 
in Brest Litovsk, in 1901, and is now 
living in Moscow. Although this con- 
certo was composed as recently as 
1933 it sounds old-fashioned today. 
The particular brand of dissonance 
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~ Rossini’s Heroic Opera, Moses, 


_ Given by Salmaggi Company 


N an unusual departure from the 
I standard repertory he usually pro- 

vides for his weekly Saturday- 
night customers, Alfredo Salmaggi 
presented Rossini’s Moise (Moses) in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Jan. 29, The legend on the program, 
“presented for the first time in Brook- 
lyn,” called to mind the fact that Mr. 
Salmaggi one before staged this little 
known work, in 1935, in the great 
spaces of the memorable New York 
Hippodrome, which was torn down a 
few years later to make room for a 
parking lot. Since I did not hear 
the 1935 performance, 4 
sumably_the —first—pr 
epera— I cannot 
give a first-hand report on the impres- 
sion it made at that time. In its more 
recent representation, however, the 
merits of the work provided a strong 
argument for more frequent, and vis- 
ually more adequate, productions. 
Those who expected to find in Moise 
a tinkly pendant to Il Barbiere di Siv- 
iglia were taken unawares by its 
massive strength, its majestic ensem- 
bles, and its serious, and sometimes 
even heroic, tone. 

The greater fame of Guillaume Tell, 
composed two years later than Moise, 
in 1829, has tended to obscure from 
view the earlier operas, as well as an- 
other strong work, Le Comte d’Ory, 
which came between the two. Since 
Rossini abandoned opera composition 
after the production of Guillaume Tell 
—for reasons historians are still seek- 
ing to discover, since he lived some 
forty years longer—Moise ranks 
chronologically as his last opera but 
two. First produced in 1827, Moise 
was an extensive revision of an earlier 


< 


opera, Mosé in Egitto, which had been 
staged in 1818, and had enjoyed mod- 
erate success. In reshaping the score, 
Rossini subjected it to a reworking as 
drastic as that which Verdi visited 
upon Simon Boccanegra. He tossed 
aside some of the glittering display 
passages, preserving a minimum of 
run-of-the-mill coloratura vocalization, 
and substituting duets, trios, and 
choral ensembles, some of which were 
either lifted bodily or derived in part 
from earlier works that did not re- 
main in the repertory. 


N the sobriety of its tone, Moise 

prefigures such French grand operas 
as Halévy’s La Juive and the works 
of Meyerbeer. The sonorous third-act 
ensemble in the temple of Isis is full 
of suggestions of Aida, not only in its 
Egyptian local color, but in the whole 
mise-en-scéne of soloists and chorus. 
The figure of Moses (a bass) is also 
clearly the archetype of Ramfis, in the 
Verdi opera; and the dramatic so- 
prano part of Pharaoh’s wife is not 
without likenesses to that of Amneris. 
Among the earlier Italian operas Verdi 
is likely to have known well, none 
seems a more probable source of mus- 
ical and dramaturgical ideas for Aida 
than Moise. 

Francis Toye, in his invaluable vol- 
ume on Rossini, calls Moise the first 
serious opera in which the central role 
was awarded to a bass, instead of a 
soprano or tenor. Moses’ prayers to 
Jehovah, his outcries and _ threats 
against the oppressions of Pharaoh, 
and his exhortations to the people 
dominate not only the action, Sut the 
musical score as well. His music is 
conceived with remarkable breadth 


and nobility, and it never sacrifices 
dramatic or hortatory power to vocal 
ornamentation, even if certain pass- 
ages require faster scales and more 


fluent articulation than most basses 
now possess (though it should be re- 
marked that Nino Ruisi, the Moses of 
the occasion, fulfilled the demands of 
the music with remarkable ease and 
accuracy, and with commanding thea- 
trical projection). 


HERE is no need to enumerate 

the many fie passages in the 
score. Apart from the focal character 
of the prophet, the best passages are 
awarded to Anaide, a coloratura so- 
prano; Sinaide (Pharaoh’s wife), a 
dramatic soprano; Aménofi, a tenor ; 
Pharaoh, a baritone; and Elisero, a 
secondary tenor. The plot is con- 
cerned with the subjugation of the 
Children of Israel, and their final ex- 
odus through the parted waves of the 
Red Sea. In order to provide a role 
for the coloratura, who otherwise 
would not have been a necessary char- 
acter, and for the texsor, who would 
have had no vis-a-vis, a fictional love 
affair is trumped up between Anaide, 
a niece of Moses, and Aménofi, the 
son of Pharaoh. The real reason for 
Pharaoh’s refusal to let the Israelites 
leave Egypt, according to the unique 
reasoning of Andrea Leone Tottola’s 
libretto, was the importuning of 
Aménofi who did not want to be 
separated from Anaide. In spite of 
Aménofi’s conniving, however, his 
plan ultimately does not work, for 
Anaide decides that her God is more 
important than her lover, and joins 
her people in flight. 

The coloratura part is the emptiest 
feature of the opera, for modern taste, 
and certainly it was not justified by 
the amateurish treatment it received in 
Mr. Salmaggi’s cast. The other parts 
were better handled. Barbara Patton, 
as Sinaide, sang quite a wonderful 
long-held high C at one point; her 
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voice was interesting all the time, 
though she usually did not handle it 
well. The vocalization of Gabor 


Carelli in the extremely difficult tenor 
part was exceptional, and, except for 
Mr. Ruisi’s Mosé, quite the best thing 
about the performance. Though his 
voice is ample in size, he negotiated 
the florid figures with an ease one 
does not often encounter nowadays, 
and always knew how to accentuate 
the melodic line so that it had impact 
and character. Claudio Frigerio, as 
Pharaoh, gave a creditable perform- 
ance. The score was expertly con- 
ducted, with dependable musicianship, 
by Armando Aliberti. Others in the 
cast were Costante Sorvino, Maria 
Pasca, Francesco Curci, Joseph Con- 
treras, and Pietro Righi. 

The only serious lapse in taste in a 
performance that sought in general to 
do justice to a significant work was 
the interpolation of a silly solo .dance 
by Mimi Kellermann, to the Bacchan- 
ale from Samson et Dalila. No doubt 
some members of the audience went 
away with the notion that Saint-Saéns 
had stolen his dance music from Ros- 
sini. CEciL SMITH 
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LASZLO THROTTLES A ZEPHYR 
Ervin Laszlo, pianist, realizes one of the dreams of every |6-year-old boy, 
as he takes over the controls of the diesel locomotive of a Burlington Zephyr 


Walter Gieseking 
Cancels Engagement 


Pianist Leaves for Europe 
Without Playing — Anti-Nazi 
Protests Cause Action 


Walter Gieseking, German pianist, 
returned to Europe on an Air France 
plane on the morning of Jan. 25, less 
than three days after his arrival in this 
country. His Carnegie Hall recital, 
scheduled for the evening of Jan. 24, 
and sold out in advance, was cancelled 
on less than three hours’ notice. The 
New York appearance had _ been 
planned as the initial date in a 37-day 
American tour. 

Mr. Gieseking decided to leave the 
country when officials of the United 
States Immigration Service informed 
him, on the afternoon of Jan. 25, that 
he would not be permitted to fill any 
engagements to play in this country 
while a hearing was in progress to de- 
termine whether or not he should be 
classed as an “undesirable alien.” 
Rather than submit to this prohibition, 
the pianist elected to return to Europe. 

Earlier, the announcement of Mr. 
Gieseking’s recital had precipitated a 
stormy controversy. Although the 
pianist had been exonerated of charges 
of Nazism in 1947 by officials of the 
American Military Government, 
which previously had blacklisted him 
since 1945, various veterans’ and anti- 
Nazi groups protested against his ad- 
mission to this country, maintaining 
that his pro-Nazi record could be es- 
tablished, regardless of the attitude of 
AMG. Early on the evening of Jan. 
24, before the cancellation of the re- 
cital was announced, Carnegie Hall 
was picketed by approximately 200 
persons, largely members of veterans’ 
groups. When a spokesman for the 
management informed the crowd that 
the concert had been cancelled, the 
pickets withdrew. The entire demon- 
stration was orderly, and the pickets 
made no outward attempt to turn any 
of the 2,700 ticket-holders away from 
the doors of the hall, which were not 
yet open. 

Mr. Gieseking came to this country 
on the strength of a visa issued in 
Paris by the State Department. <A 
visa, however, is not a guarantee of 
admission into the United States. “The 
Immigration people may also make a 
review of each case,” Michael J. Mc- 
Dermott, chief of press relations for 
the State Department, explained. 
“The issuance of a visa is merely a 
certification by the American consular 
officer that he has found nothing in 
the record of the applicant which 
woul] make him ineligible for admis- 
sion.” 

When Mr. Gieseking arrived on 





Jan. 22, he was allowed to enter the 
country “on parole,” in the custedy of 
his American manager, Charles L. 
Wagner. He denied, as he had before, 
that he had even been a Nazi or acted 
in the service of the Nazi party. Vari- 
ous individuals and organizations sub- 
mitted evidence to the immigration 
authorities designed to disprove Mr. 
Gieseking’s claim of innocence, and it 
was upon their representations that the 
Immigration Service decided to make 
an investigation. 

To James H. Sheldon, administra- 
tive chairman of the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, Mr. Gieseking’s de- 
cision to leave the country constituted 
“a confession of guilt.” Mr. Wagner, 
on the other hand, issued a statement 
denouncing the treatment the pianist 
had received. Mr. Gieseking said that 
he would be glad to get to France, 
“where there is more freedom.” 


Johnson to Leave 
Metropolitan Post 


Resignation Effective at End 
of 1949-50 Season — Drive 
For Funds Begins 


Edward Johnson will retire from his 
post as general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera at the end of the 1949- 
50 season, according to an announce- 
ment made on Jan. 30 by Charles M. 
Spofford, president of the association, 
and George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
board of directors. Mr. Johnson will 
retire with the understanding that he 
is to remain an active member of the 
board of directors. 

To aid Mr. Johnson in his final sea- 
son, a fund-raising campaign aimed at 
raising $250,000 was announced on 
Feb. 12 by Mr. Sloan and Mr. Spof- 
ford. The drive will be conducted 
under the direction of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Guild, of which Lauder 
Greenway is chairman; Mrs. August 
Jelmont, vice-chairman, and Ruth M. 
Leach, treasurer. 

In their announcement confirming 
Mr. Johnson’s appointment for next 
season and the acceptance of his resig- 
nation, Mr. Spofford and Mr. Sloan 
said that they had successfully pre- 
vailed on him to assume “the respon- 
sibility of planning and directing the 
new season.” 

“In view of the repeated requests 
made by Mr. Johnson since 1945 to be 
relieved of his managerial duties,” the 
announcement continued, “the board of 
directors has now reluctantly agreed 
to accept his resignation at the conclu- 
sion of the 1949-50 season, with the 
understanding, however, that he will 
continue as an active member of the 
board.” 
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with which it is flavored has been 
much better handled by Shostakovich ; 
and it is essentially a work in the 
“olden style” rather than a recreation 
of the early instrumental suite in con- 
temporary terms, such as_ Bartdk 
achieved. It is made up of a Sinfonia, 
Passacaglia, and Toccata, of which 
the middle movement is by far the 
most cogent. Mr. Hendl conducted it 
vigorously, with constant care for 
sonorous balance and contrapuntal de- 
tail. 

The Ravel Daphnis et Chloé Suite 
never fails to bewitch audiences. It 
is probably still the most consummate 
piece of workmanship of its kind in 
existence. Mr. Hendl gave an ac- 
curate account of the music, but he 
might well have given greater play to 
its sensuous charm even at the expense 
of precision. Throughout the evening 
the orchestra responded to his wishes 
with praiseworthy alacrity. The audi- 
ence recalled him, at the close of the 
concert, for a friendly send-off to his 
new post. zx. 5. 


Little Orchestra 
Performs Martinu Work 


Little Orchestra Society. Thomas 
K. Scherman, conductor. Zino Fran- 
cescatti, violinist. Town Hall, Jan. 
a: 


Scherzo-Caprice, Op. 14-A, for Chamber 
Orchestra..... Daniel Gregory Mason 
Violin Concerto, E minor...... Nardini 
Toccata and Two Canzone... .Martinu 
(First time in New York) 
Tzigane 
Symphony No. 5, B flat major. . Schubert 


The Martinu pieces were obviously 
written with a virtuoso orchestra in 
mind; and it must be confessed that 
Mr. Scherman and his players gave 
a ragged account of them. The 
Toccata opens with a characteristic 
Martinu device—interlocked chords 
moving chromatically against each 
other to create an effect of shimmer- 
ing dissonance and harmonic restless- 
ness. Since the strings were neither 
strictly on pitch nor rhythmically 
exact, the passage merely sounded 
muddy. Throughout all three  sec- 
tions, delicate balances of sonority 
failed to come off, and one felt that 
one was only half hearing the music. 
Nevertheless, it was plain that the 
composition is full of harmonic in- 
vention. The second Canzona_ is 
especially eloquent, with a noble 
theme that is ingeniously transformed 





through augmentation in the climax. 

Further hearings will be needed to 
decide whether a certain monotony 
was the result of a lack of rhythmic 
propulsion in the work itself, or 
merely the result of an inferior per- 
formance. 

Mr. Francescatti played the rather 
dull Nardini concerto with silken 
tone. It was refreshing to be re- 
minded that eighteenth-century com- 
posers could be just as tedious as 
twentieth-century ones. In the Tzi- 
gane, the violinst performed prodi- 
gies, in spite of an accompaniment of 
which charity forbids a description. 
The orchestra was with him at the 
end. 

Schubert’s delectable symphony 
danced along in sprightly fashion, and 
the back desk string players actually 
sat up straight in the final movement. 
The first oboist was off pitch in. the 
Andante and employed a throat vib- 
rato that sounded like a cold motor 
warming up. Altogether, this was an 
off evening for the orchestra; but Mr. 
Scherman’s admirable repertoire of 
unfamiliar masterepieces and _near- 
masterpieces covers a multitude of 
technical sins. S 


Myra Hess Soloist 
Under Stokowski 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Leopold Stokowski conducting. Myra 
Hess, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6, 
2:45: 


Incidental Music to Maeterlinck’s Pel- 


léas et Mélisande.............. Sibelius 
Spitfire Prelude and Fugue....... Walton 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, C 
major, K. 467...cccccccccscccccces ozart 
Symphony No. 2, C major..... Schumann 


The first part of the concert was, 
musically, fairly negligible. The five 
pieces from the incidental score the 
Finnish master composed for the first 
production in Finland of Maeterlinck’s 
play are unmistakable Sibelius but for 
all that, lesser Sibelius. Moreover, 
when it comes to Pelléas there is only 
Debussy, regardless of what anyone 
else, be his name Fauré, Sibelius or 
Schonberg, has done about the matter 
or what any other composer, in times 
to come, may conceivably do. As for 
William Walton’s motion-picture music, 
the Prelude sounds like Elgar at his 
most middle-class British, the Fugue 
like anybody’s fugue. 

Into such bourgeois company Miss 
Hess and Mozart stepped to flood the 
place with radiance. Dame Myra, ac- 
cording to the sensible procedure she 














experiences.” 


has adopted, played the concerto with 
her music before her. But what play- 
ing—and what a concerto! It was 
pianism exquisitely just in its scale, 
adorably Mozartean in conception, ir- 
reproachable in taste, translucent, 
poetic, technically clean. And did 
Mozart ever write a piano concerto 
to surpass this one? No doubt the 
D minor is more tragic, the C minor 
more dramatic, the later C major (K. 
503) more adventurous and extraor- 
dinary. But where was he more in- 
expressibly romantic than in this An- 
dante, with its muted strings and its 
singular premonitions of Schumann? 
This movement—which might have 
been composed to order for Dame 
Myra, she played with a sensitiveness 
and a quality of imagination the pres- 
ent listener has never known her to 
surpass. The cadenzas by Denis Mat- 
thews were admirably in the spirit and 
the scale of the masterpiece. 

The conductor’s treatment of the 
Schumann symphony was_ seasoned 
with numerous Stokowskian accelera- 
tions, retardations, emphases and other 
uncommon nuances; so it was in the 
fullest sense, a “reading.” To this re- 
viewer, however, it seemed curiously 
small and deficient in the qualities of 
combativeness and grandeur it pos- 
sesses. In the Adagio espressivo, Mr. 
Stokowski laid on the sentimentality 
very thick, yet failed, somehow, to re- 
late the contrapuntal, middle part to 
the main body of thé movement. 


F, P. 


St. Elizabeth Benefit Concert 
At Metropolitan Opera House 


For the benefit of St. Elizabeth 
College, in New Jersey, Enrico Leide 
conducted a program of orchestral 
and operatic music at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on Feb. 6. Marjorie 
Lawrence, soprano; Giuseppe di Stef- 
ano, tenor; and Salvatore Baccaloni, 
bass, were the soloists. Miss Law- 
rence sang from a small braced plat- 
form on casters, and was greeted en- 
thusiastically by her many admirers 
in the audience. The orchestra was 
made up of members of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. “Four American 
orchestral works were given their pre- 
mieres: Domenico Savino’s Overture 
Fantasy, Ruggero Vene’s American 
Landscape, John Hausserman’s Rondo 
Carnavalesque, and Armand Balen- 
donck’s Metropolis. 

Miss Lawrence sang excerpts from 
Tristan und Isolde and G6otterdam- 
merung; and Mr. Di Stefano and Mr. 
Baccaloni sang arias by Verdi, Mo- 
zart, Thomas, Massenet, and Rossini. 

N. P. 


“make no mistake about it 
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Bohuslav Martinu 


Zino Francescatti 


Moscow Concerts 
Honor Tchaikovsky 


Orchestra Presents Symphony 
by Vasilenko — Century-Old 
Piano Trio Revived 

Moscow.— The winter symphony 
season opened recently with the pre- 
miere of Sergei Vasilenko’s Fifth 
Symphony, according to a report in 
Moscow News. One of the oldest 
Soviet composers, Vasilenko cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary as a 
composer last March. In his youth he 
was a pupil of Taneyeff and Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, and a friend of Tchaikovsky. 

The Fifth Symphony follows a pro- 
grammatic pattern already familiar in 
other Soviet works of nationalistic 
cast. It was written “under the impact 
of the momentous events of the Great 
Patriotic War.” The first movement 
depicts “the enemy incursion;” the 
second describes “the beauty of Rus- 
sian nature;” the third pictures “the 
decisive encounter with the foe, in 
which the Russian fighting man 
emerges the victor;” the finale “her- 
alds victory, with a note of uplift and 
radiant joy.” On the same program the 
First Piano Concerto of Tchaikovsky 
was played by Professor Ley Oborin 
of the Moscow Conservatory. 

The first chamber music concert of 
the season opened with music by 
Tchaikovsky, an observance which has 
become traditional in Moscow. The 
First Quartet was played by the Bee- 
thoven State Quartet, a group which 
has played together without change of 
personnel for 25 years. In summariz- 
ing their career, Moscow News gives 
an interesting hint of the range of 
approved musical taste in current So- 
viet circles: “The Quartet has played 
practically the entire world repertory 
of chamber music, including all the 
quartet music written by Tchaikovsky, 
Glinka, Taneyeff, Glazounoff, Beetho- 
ven, Mozart, Schubert and Schu- 
mann.” 





RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





Zadel Skolovsky, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 12 


Perhaps the most fascinating aspect 
of Mr. Skolovsky’s splendid perform- 
ance was his superb articulation. At 
all times clean, it could shape itself 
to suit the needs of the music, attain- 
ing incisiveness for the Copland 
Sonata, fluidity for the Chopin B flat 
minor Sonata, and all the other 
requisite qualities throughout a pro- 
gram that continued through Men- 
delssohn’s Variations Serieuses, and 
Third Sonata, and two excerpts from 





Zadel Skolovsky Olga Coelho 


Prokofieff’s Romeo and Juliet. In- 
timately connected with the effects 
created by his articulation were ad- 
mirable flexibility of tone and master- 
ly pedaling. In sum, the brilliantly 
conceived virtuosity of his playing 
engendered a very special musical ex- 
citement. 

Mr. Skolovsky complemented his 
purely technical achievements with in- 
telligence and taste. Even in the 
tempting Mendelssohn Variations he 
was able to forego ostentation in order 


to concentrate on musical values, com- 
bining a sound feeling for form with 
careful attention to detail. All in all, 
it was a distinguished recital. But 
in order to keep the record complete, 
one or two qualifying notes should be 
subjoined. There was a tendency to 
brittleness of tone in his loud play- 
ing; and both the final movement of 
the Copland Sonata and the Largo of 
the Chopin suggested that Mr. Skol- 
ovsky does not always respond spon- 
taneously to music of tender, lyrical 
mood. B 


Olga Coelho, Soprano-Guitarist 
Town Hall, Jan. 13 


Although Olga Coelho refers to 
herself as a soprano-guitarist, this 
term should not be taken to imply 
that she uses the guitar as a solo in- 
strument; her art is the art of the 
folk- singer, and her expert use of the 
guitar is completely bound up with 
her singing in one delightful musical 
package. After opening her program 
with arrangements of more usual 
kinds of music, including a little Scar- 
latti aria, Miss Coelho got down to 
the business of the evening—songs 
and folk music from Spain and South 
America, most of them with guitar 
accompaniments arranged by Andres 
Segovia. 

Her voice was light in texture, and 
possessed an extraordinary brightness 
of quality that made it constantly in- 
teresting to listen to; and her in- 
terpretations were just about as good 
as this listener could imagine. She 
never failed to differentiate her ap- 
proach from song to song, and each 
one of a group that were all similar 
in content would be given its own 
distinctive flavor, its own special char- 
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| PIANIST 


—The New Yorker. 
Mack Harrell Concert Town Hall 


Bohm, N.Y. Herald Tribune. 











ACCOMPANIST 


GEORGE REEVES | 


Maggie Teyte Concert Town Hall 


“George Reeves was designated in the program as ‘accompanist’ but this 
word underrated the importance of this superb.collaboration at the piano.” 


“He was fortunate in having the assistance of George Reeves, who suf- 
plied sensitive, beautifully proportioned accompaniments.”—Jerome D. 


Frieda Hempel Concert Town Hall 


| “George Reeves, a lord among present day accompanists, had a yeoman’s 
day at the piano.”—/rving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun. 


Pierre Fournier Concert Town Hall 


“The performance of the Debussey Sonata by Mr. 
accompanist, George Reeves, was a high point in a season already notable 
for good ensemble work.”—Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


Mr. Reeves is now available at his New York studio for coachi 
| and accompanying instrumentalists and singers for their N. Y. 
| 


241 W. 7ist St. N. Y. 23, N. Y. TR. 3-3160 
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Fournier and his 
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Members of the Mannes Trio, which made its debut in Town Hall on Jan. 12— 


Vittorio Brero, violinist; 


acter. Her wonderful rhythmic sense 
permitted both vital, pulsing dance 
beats and the subtlest inflections of 
tempo. Her guitar playing was no 
less satisfying, as its unobtrusive, 
piquant cross rhythms and slight dis- 
sonances underlined the accents of her 
voice. 3. je. 


Mannes Trio 
Times Hall, Jan. 12 


Chamber music is not exactly ne- 
glected hereabouts, yet local concert- 
goers have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the acquisition of a fine 
new ensemble in the Mannes Trio, 
which made an uncommonly auspicious 
debut before a critical audience that 
completely filled Times Hall. The 
organization, consisting of Leopold 
Mannes, pianist; Vittorio Brero, vio- 
linist; and Luigi Silva, cellist; had 
appeared previously only in a recent 
concert in Rochester. Its members 
had cause to be pleased with the re- 
sponse of a New York gathering. 


The program offered music for a 
diversity of tastes. Mr. Mannes and 
his associates began with Schumann’s 
beautiful and too seldom heard Trio 
in D minor, Op. 63, and ended with 
Beethoven’s Archduke masterpiece in 
B flat. The weaker arguments of the 
evening were placed in the middle, ac- 


- cording to a sound principle of debate. 


They submitted Bohuslav Martinu’s 
Quartet, for oboe, violin, cello and 
piano, not previously heard publicly 
here; and Casella’s Siciliana e Bur- 
lesca. The expert oboist, Mitchell 
Miller, collaborated in the Martinu 
novelty. 

For this listener, the most invigor- 
ating performance of the « occasion 
was the Schumann Trio. The three 
artists played it with delightfully un- 
inhibited brio and ardor, with full- 
blooded and plangent tone. The piano 
sonorities of Mr. Mannes, if sometimes 
unusually rich and massive, cannot 
really be said to have imperilled the 
ensemble, which, throughout this 
work, displayed a bigness and a roman- 
tic “Schwung” wholly in the Schu- 
mann spirit. In the Beethoven one 
missed something of this tingling, ex- 
uberant quality, as if the performers 
were to some degree awed by the 
solemn loftiness of their task. 


The comparatively brief Martinu 
quartet (running to three movements) 
will probably not bulk large in this 
master’s output, though written with 
his customary expertness and ingeni- 
ous workmanship. It is by turns elu- 
sive, whimsical, bizarre; without nota- 
ble ideas, on the one hand, or adven- 
turous elements, on the other. It was 
extremely well played, and the com- 
poser, who listened and was after- 
wards induced by Mr. Mannes to bow 
from his parquet seat, had good reason 
to applaud the four artists in his turn. 


Leopold Mannes, 


pianist; and Luigi Silva, cellist 


One would have been willing to 
forego Casella’s Siciliano, for piano 
and muted strings, not to mention his 
silly Burlesca, which today sounds as 
remote from us as do the 1920s, when 
Italian “modernists” liked to make be- 
lieve they were little resurrected Scar- 
lattis. It was admirably performed, 
but it would better have been left un- 
performed. 

H. F. P. 


Harry Davis, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 14 


From the two Scarlatti sonatas 
which opened Mr. Davis’ recital, it 
was apparent that the pianist was of 
a romantic disposition, untempered by 
adequate intellectual discipline. The 
Sonatas in E minor (Pastorale) and 
A major, though invested with tonal 
charm, were so twisted by excessive 
rubato and pointless retards that they 
emerged without shape. A similar ap- 
proach also characterized the rest of 
the program, which included Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 101; Schumann’s 
Davidsbiindlertanze; Debussy’s Les 
sons et les parfums tournent dans 
lair du soir; and a nocturne, a pol- 
onaise, and two etudes by Chopin. 
When the pianist’s temperament co- 
incided with the mood of the music, 
as in some sections of the Davids- 
biindlertanze, there were moments of 
poetry and passion; but generally the 
recital was marred by stylistic and emo- 
tional faults and occasional unreliable 
execution. Isadore Freed’s eclectic, 
but well written, Down East Sketches, 
dedicated to Mr. Davis, were given 
their first performance. 

s. j.s 


Joseph Battista, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 14 


In his second appearance in New 
York since the war, Joseph Battista 
opened a thoroughly orthodox pro- 
gram with the Busoni arrangement of 
Bach’s_ chorale-prelude, I Call to 
Thee, O Lord, as a tribute to the 
memory of his teacher, the late Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski. Still, nominally 
at least, in the category of promising 
young musicians Mr. Battista is, in 
several important ways, a finished and 
highly polished pianist. The finish is 
largely technical. In Beethoven's 
Appassionata, in the Bach Toccata in 
D Major, three Scarlatti sonatas, and 
a Chopin group, he presented evidence 
of a manual control little short of 
flawless. This control, coupled with 
an abiding sense of detail, made pos- 
sible interpretations of remarkable 
lucidity and cleanliness. Without be- 
ing pedantic about it, he set forth 
every subtle figure, as in the Chopin 
Scherzo in minor, and shaped 
every phrase, so important in such a 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson with the 
trailer in which they are living while on 
their 1948-49 cross-country concert tour 


FTER eighteen years of touring, 

the duo-piano team of Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson have arrived 
at the perfect solution of their travel- 
ling problems. This season, they are 
living and transporting their two 
grand pianos in a specially built trail- 
er. This arrangement will enable them 
to fill dates in the more than eighty 
cities that make up their 1948-49 itin- 
erary. Miss Bartlett’s brother, Arthur 
Bartlett, and his wife are travelling 
with the pianists. 


Houston Symphony 
Expands 1949-50 Plans 


Houston.—An expanded program 
for the 1949-50 season has been an- 
nounced by Efrem Kurtz, conductor 
of the Houston Symphony. Two series 
of ten programs each will be present- 
ed—an increase in total concerts of 
eight over the 1948-49 season. All 
concerts will be given on Monday 
nights, from Oct. 31 through April 10. 
This expansion will enable the or- 
chestra to increase its subscription 
membership from 5,000 to 6,500. A 


special section of the City Auditorium 


has been set aside for students and 
young people. The promenade con- 
certs, which have been largely at- 
tended by the student audience, will 
be discontinued. 

Guest conductors and soloists have 
also been announced for the 1949-50 
season. Dimitri Mitropoulos and Sir 
Thomas Beecham will fill conducting 
engagements. Soloists for the first 
series will be Robert Casadesus, 
Byron Janis, and Jacob Lateiner, 
pianists; Zino Francescatti and Fran- 
ces Magnes, violinists; and Blanche 
Thebom, mezzo-soprano. Soloists for 
the second series will be Artur Rub- 
instein, Clifford Curzon, and Nicole 
Henriot, pianists; Ginette Neveu and 
Fredell Lack, violinists; and Italo 
Tajo, bass-baritone. 


Salt Lake City Hears 
33rd Annual Messiah 


Satt Lake City, Utau.—The Salt 
Lake Oratorio Society gave its 33rd 
annual presentation of Handel’s Mes- 
siah on Jan. 2, at the Temple Square 
Latter Day Saints Tabernacle. Alfred 
Greenfield, of the New York Oratorio 
Society, conducted a 350-voice volun- 
teer chorus and an orchestra that 
used the original scoring of the work. 
Harold Haugh, tenor; C. Austin 
Seager, bass; Annette Dinwoodey, 
contralto; and Barbara Stevenson, so- 
prano, were soloists. Alexander 

reiner was the organist, and Ar- 
thur P. Ferver the concertmaster. 
The chorus was prepared by Lisle 
Bradford. 


February, 1949 





Foss Cantata 
Heard in Boston 


Setting of Sandberg’s Poem, 
The Prairie, Performed at 
Jordan Hall Concert 


Boston—Musically this city was 
busy right up to the week before 
Christmas. The most interesting mani- 
festation during this period was the 
first local performance of Lukas 
Foss’ cantata, The Prairie, which he 
conducted at Jordan Hall on Dec. 15. 
His forces were a small orchesta of 
Boston Symphony men; the Boston 
University Choral Art Society, H. 
Augustine Smith, director; and four 
soloists — Phyliss Curtin, soprano; 
Eunice Alberts, contralto; Donald 
Sullivan, tenor; and Matthew Lock- 
hart, bass. Mr. Foss prefaced his own 
score with Bach’s D minor Piano 
Concerto, in which he was the key- 
board soloist. 


All went well, and both perform- 
ances were impressive, even if the 
Bach concerto seemed to go along 
with almost mechanical accuracy. The 
cantata, which is a setting of Carl 
Sandberg’s effusive and none too sen- 
sible poem, is curious because its 
fundamental style and motion seem 
to come out of the orchestra, leaving 
the voices as a superstructural decora- 
tion. The texture is complex, and the 
treatment throughout is clever, if not 
very expressive poetically. Mr. Foss 
was well received by an audience that 
virtually filled the hall. The size of 
the audience, obviously, was a high 
tribute to him. For the sake of the 
record, let it be added that while this 
was the local premiere of the cantata 
in its complete form, a purely instru- 
mental composition, drawn from ma- 
terials in the cantata and given the 
same title, was presented here by 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony in October, 1943. 

This year’s two Christmas perform- 
ances of Messiah by the Handel and 
Haydn Society were the best I have 
ever heard from that venerable sing- 
ing organization. Most important, 


Thompson Stone, the conductor, has 
managed to reduce the chorus from 
its former gargantuan size tu about 
170 voices. This means that the choral 
lines are clearer and more flexible, 
and sound better tonally. Furthermore 
the Symphony Hall stage, where these 
performances were given on Dec. 12 
and 13, did not have to be built out 
to hold everyone. The soloists were 
all better than those generally heard 
in oratorio today. They were Alice 
Farnsworth, soprano; Eunice Alberts, 
contralto; Donald Read, tenor; and 
John Festyn Jenkins, bass. The per- 
formances were given under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts commit- 
tee of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation. 

Two of the finest string quartets 
extant have given us pleasure recently. 
The Juilliard String Quartet gave a 
concert in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 12, for the benefit of the 
Radcliffe College Seventieth Anniver- 
sary Fund. The program brought 
three quartets: Mozart, D major 
(K. 499) ; Barték, No. 5; and Beetho- 
ven, Op. 59, No. 3. All were super- 
latively read. 

On Dec. 20 at Jordan Hall, the 
Boston String Quartet of the New 
England Conservatory began a winter 
series of four concerts. Their first 
program, played with the taste, distinc- 
tion and technical skill characteristic 
of this ensemble, consisted of Beetho- 
ven’s G major Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2; 
the Third Quartet by Walter Piston; 
and Brahms’ C minor Quartet. The 
present members are Alfred Krips, 
first violin; Sheldon Rotenberg, sec- 
ond violin ; Joseph De Pasquale, viola ; 
and Alfred Zighera, cello. 

Cyrus DurGIN 


Aubrey Pankey Leaves 
For Tour of Australia 


Aubrey Pankey, baritone, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of Europe, 
where he gave thirty concerts in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Poland, Hungary, and France, has left 
for a tour of Australia and New Zea- 
land. His first concert will be in Well- 
ington, New Zealand. 





Seattle Orchestra 
Differences Settled 


Linden Remains Conductor, 
Mrs. Schulz Manager — Gandy 
President of Corporation 


SEATTLE, WasH.—A plan to end 
symphony orchestra differences in 
Seattle was announced recently by 
Joseph H. Gandy, president of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Inc. So 
far this season, symphonic music has 
been presented by the city’s profes- 
sional orchestra players under the 
name of Seattle Orchestra, a group 
formed as a business partnership last 
fall. The orchestra will now resume 
its historical name of Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under a plan that 
Mr. Gandy describes as having “the 
approval and agreement of all groups 
concerned.” 

The Washington Symphony Society, 
sponsors of the Seattle Orchestra, will 
withdraw from its sponsorship of or- 
chestral music within the city of Seat- 
tle, and will work toward concert de- 
velopment in other cities. The Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, Inc., will recog- 
nize commitments made by the Seattle 
Orchestra for the remainder of the 
1949 season; it will continue the pub- 
lished program of the Seattle Or- 
chestra, and will take over its present 
business and financial arrangements. 
Musicians of the orchestra will have 
representation on the board and on the 
music committee of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Inc. 

“While the split in Symphony af- 
fairs has been unfortunate and con- 
fusing to the public,” Mr. Goudy said, 
“it nevertheless has resolved long- 
standing differences, and can only 
make for a new and united effort.” 

In the new arrangement, Eugene 
Linden remains as conductor, and 
Cecilia Schultz as manager. So far 
this season, soloists who have appeared 
with the orchestra have included Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Soulima Stravinsky, 
and Oscar Levant, pianists. A holiday 
performance of Handel’s Messiah was 
given. SUZANNE MARTIN 
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ARABO 


- s = 
Violinist 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
December 1, 1949 at 5:30 P.M. 
(Columbia Artists Management) 
". . . Miss Carabo's playing boasted inner 
warmth and coloring —in readings spir- 
ited, clean-cut and rhythmically secure — 


provided the chance for an evocation of 
communicative and contrasting moods.” 


"Miss Carabo did the musical community 
of New York a genuine service." 


"Poetic . . . especially in the Ives work {a 
New York premiere)". 


"The greatest delight of the evening was 
the Hindemith Unaccompanied Sonata.” 
New York Herald-Tribune — April 30, 1948 


Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 





New York Times — June 2, 1946 


New York Times — Nov. 12, 1946, 


New York Times — April 30, 1948 
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work as the Apassionata, in a way 
that left no unarticulated blurs for the 
listener to interpret for himself. 

It is unfortunate that a more lively 
sense of the dramatic and the emo- 
tional does not accompany this de- 
lightful scholarship. The dynamics of 
the music were scrupulously observed, 
but in a somewhat formal, detached 
manner which proved uncommunica- 
tive to this listener. Mr. Battista has 
learned his lessons well. He has now 
to put his skills to work in the ex- 
position of a more sanguine artistry. 
His concluding group held Debussy’s 
La Soirée dans Granade, Poulenc’s 
Presto in B Flat, and Ravel’s Al- 
borado del Gracioso. mn. 


Xenia Boodberg, Pianist (Debut) 
Times Hall, Jan. 14 


Miss Boodberg, who is 21, showed 
herself capable of independent thought 
both in the choosing and in the play- 
ing of a first New York program that 
included Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
flat major, Opus 110; Joaquin Nin- 
Culmell’s Sonata; Roger Sessions’ 
From My Diary; Barték’s Rumanian 
Folk Dances; and the first perform- 
ance of Milhaud’s Suite L’Automne. 

To all her offerings Miss Bood- 
berg brought sensitive musicianship 
and a creditable technique. But it 
was the modern works of light and 
elegant character, such as the neo- 
impressionistic Nin-Culmell Sonata 
and the pastoral Milhaud Suite (one 
of the composer’s most charming 
works), which called forth her posi- 
tive qualities at their best. In these 
pieces, her insight was completely 
sure. If the same could not always 
be said of her grasp of the enormously 
challenging Beethoven sonata, still, 





many moments of genuine strength 
and eloquence testified to a musical 
comprehension rare in so young a 
pianist. A. B. 


Ralph Herbert, Baritone 
Town Hall, Jan. 15, 3:00 


Ralph Herbert, Austrian baritone, 
who was already well known to 
audiences here through his singing 
of leading roles with the New York 
City Opera Company, made his re- 
cital debut in a program devoted en- 
tirely to lieder by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Wolf, and Strauss. Mr. Her- 
bert’s voice was soundly produced, 
and, in the middle and lower parts 
of its range, was dark and resonant 

















THE QUEENA MARIO SCHOOL of SINGING © 


(A unique course in voice technique for home study) —Presented by the Columbia Recording Corp. 
More than 28 professional artists now making their living in music here and 

. have obtained their technical and artistic education with Mme. Queena 
Mario, during her 18 years of teaching. Each season produces new stars. 
In the last year, the following names have been added: 


WILLIAM McGRATH—Tenor 


After his singing of the Verdi Requiem under Toscanini at 





Carnegie Hall: 


of a veteran . 
off to a promising start.” 


was the appearance of Frances Bible . . 
than I have seen brought to it before . 








styled singing. 


with whom you can work 


Olin Downes, N. Y. Times—‘‘a beautiful voice . . 
that is lyric and also capable of dramatic heights, manly, 
flexible and of an excellent sonority.” 

Irving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun—‘the likes of an Evan Williams 
or Dan Beddoe . . . sang with rapturous tone, a veteran’s 
poise and the enthusiasm of youth.” 

John Briggs, N. Y. Post—‘‘sang with the skill and assurance 
_ . - @ trill many coloraturas might envy. His 
singing throughout was secure and well-controlled. Altogether, the young artist is 


FRANCES BIBLE—Mezzo-Soprano 

New York City Centre Opera 

After her Cherubino in first Marriage of Figaro: 

Francis Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune—‘“a convincing Cherub- 
ino, two arias sung as expressive, sincerely felt music.” 

Harriet Johnson, N. Y. Post—‘“Surprise of the evening was 
the debut of Frances Bible. She sang like a veteran, with vocal 
security and beauty.” 

Leo Lerman, Theatre Arts Magazine—‘One member of cast 
ee was unusual and left nothing to be desired. Clear, melodious, | 
well-disciplined mezzo-soprano and knows how to use it. Has quiet charm which is 
most persuasive. Ingratiating actress . . . 
most delightful Cherubinos I have seen.” 
Douglas Watt, N. Y. News —“One of the chief surprises and delights of the evening 
- More freshness and appeal and conviction 
. . Singing with great charm.” 

Cecil Smith, Musical America—‘Won exceptional success . . 
ravishing. Miss Bible is already a fabulous Mozart singer.” 


FERNAND MARTEL—Baritone 
New York City Centre Opera 
Pelleas to the Melisande of Maggie Teyte, New York City Centre: 


Irving Kolodin, N. Y. Sun—‘‘Light baritone and graceful style 
were well-controlled.” 


Robert Bagar, N. Y. World-Telegram—‘‘An unusually good 
level of achievement . . 


musical . . . great success . . 


Miles Kastendieck, N. Y. Journal-American—“Performance was | 
a credit to sound training and a feeling for vocal style.’ | 
After N. Y. recital:—Jerome Bohm, N. Y. Herald Tribune—‘‘an interpreter with con- 
siderable artistic resources at his disposal. Sense of style assured . . . delivered per- 
ceptively and tellingly modern French songs. Mr. Martel sang them effectively dif- 
ferentiating subtly between varying moods.” 

These artists as well as many others obtained their training from the same teacher 
at home. — FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


+ & Voice 


- one of the 


. Singing altogether 


. excellent French diction and well- 
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William Lertwich 
At a party given for Joseph Battista after his recent Town Hall recital are 
Mrs. Ada Cooper, of Columbia Artists Management; J. M. O'Kane, manager 
of the Cincinnati Symphony; Mr. Battista; Ruth O'Neill, of Columbia Artists 
Management; John Ortez, of the Baldwin Piano Company; and Mrs. Ortez 


in quality. His interpretations were 
intelligently presented and musically 
well conceived, particularly in the 
more dramatic songs, such as Schu- 
bert’s Der Doppelganger, which 
seemed well suited to his vocal and 
interpretive talents. 

However, a lack of temperamental 
flexibility prevented him from realiz- 
ing all of the values in lighter songs, 
both those in Schubert’s Schwanenge- 
sang cycle, which occupied the first 
half of the afternoon, and in such 
songs as Strauss’ Ach weh mir 
unglickhaftem Mann. A _ lack of 
facility in coloring his voice also made 
it difficult for him to make the most 
of the portions of his program that 
depended on expressive nuances. His 
middle voice was almost always firm 
and attractive, but once he had made 
an attack, he seemed unable to either 
swell or diminish the tone without 
having it pass through a distorted 
phase where it lost clarity of focus. 
Frederic Waldman was at the piano. 

H., Jr. 


Helga Sigurdson, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 15 


Glowing performances of Ravel's 
Une Barque sur |’Ocean, and De- 
bussy’s Feu d’Artifice were the high 
points in Miss Sigurdson’s first New 
York recital. In these works the 
Canadian pianist displayed not only 
technical dexterity and sympathetic 
tone, but also distinguished interpre- 
tative feeling. 

Elsewhere, however, Miss Sigurd- 
son did not reveal any marked dif- 
ferentiation of approach. While her 
playing was straightforward and bas- 
ically musical, Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A, Op. 101, and shorter items 
Brahms, Chopin, Fauré, and Satie 
were all levelled, generally, by the 
same monochromaticism, though they 
all enjoyed the benefit of her very 
reliable technique. A. B. 


Marko Rothmiiller, Baritone 
Town Hall, Jan. 16, 3:00 


Marko Rothmiiller, who appeared 
with the New York City Opera this 
fall, is a thoroughly routined operatic 
baritone with a voice of vibrant 
timbre and fine texture. He has 
ample poise and plenty of stage sense, 
and he was acclaimed in this recital 
by a sizable gathering of cordial dis- 
position, which applauded him with 
increasing warmth as the afternoon 
advanced. 

His program was wel! stocked and 
diversified. It opened with the 
Dignare, from Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum, and offered another Handelian 
specimen in the shape of the recitative 
and air, Dall’ ondoso periglio, from 
the opera, Giulio Cesare. Between 


these the artist undertook that en- 
chanting little aria, Einen Bach der 
fliesst, sung by Vertigo in Gluck’s 
Pilgrims of Mecca, and heard here 
not long ago at the recital of the 
Swedish mezzo-soprano, Lorri Lail. 
A group of Schumann and Schubert 
lieder—Du bist wie eine Blume, Auf 
den Ostlichen Rosen, Warte Wilder 
Schiffmann, Nachtstiick, An _ die 
Leyer, Das Rosenband, and Rastlose 
Liebe—led to the Credo, from Verdi's 
Otello; Dvorak’s seven Gypsy Songs; 
two Anacreontic Songs by Mr. Roth- 
miiller’s countryman; the Yugoslav 
composer, Jakovy “Gotovac: and a 
Yugoslav folksong, Pogledaj me, ar- 
ranged by the singer himself. 

In the latter half of the program 
the baritone was doubtless more in 
his element than during the first. To 
be sure, he delivered the stately 
Handelian numbers in authoritative 
fashion, and impressed by the substan- 
tial beauty and freedom of his tones, 
and to the Dvorak Gypsy songs he 
brought an intensity and range of 
expression not always manifest in his 
lieder interpretations. Rigoletto’s 
Cortigiani, sung as an encore, was 
also one of the outstanding perform- 
ances of the recital. It was both 
vocally and dramatically impressive. 
Curiously enough, his delivery of 





Nikita Magaloff 


Marko Rothmiiller 


lago’s monologue did not quite 
measure up to these achievements ; and 
the baritone could have imbued such 
songs as Schumann’s Du bist wie eine 
Blume and Auf den 6stlichen Rosen, 
and Schubert’s Das Rosenband (which 
he took at a damagingly fast pace), 
with more of a lyric mood and subtle- 
ty of color. But in the final group 
of the program he made ample amends. 

Leo Taubman’s accompaniments 
were frequently heavy-handed and in- 


accurate. 
5. 3 


Nikita Magaloff, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 16 

At its best, the playing of Nikita 
Magaloff is very good indeed. To 
this listener’s thinking, it was at its 
gratifying best at the outset of his 
recital, which opened with Haydn's 
F major Sonata and two Schubert 
Impromptus—the one in F minor, Op. 
142, No. 1, and the familiar one in 
A flat, Op. 90, No. 4. From these 
precious simplicities the Russian pi- 
anist turned to Liszt’s B minor 
Sonata. After the rest period he ac- 
quainted his hearers with a so-called 
Sonata Canonica in E flat, by the con- 
temporary Italian composer, Luigi 
Dallapiccola, and then wound up the 
official business of the evening with 
four Chopin studies. Since the con- 
cert proved unexpectedly short, the 
audience made no move to leave, and 
was treated to extra favors—among 
them a Chopin waltz and a Bach 
chorale-prelude. 

The delightful element_in Mr. Ma- 
galoff’s work is the affecting sim- 
plicity and good taste he knows how 
to achieve. These qualities made his 
Haydn and Schubert performances 
heart-warming by the sensitiveness, 
spontaneity and touching expression 
with which he invested them. The 
sonata was projected with clarity and 
most admirably kept within its proper 
frame. To the Impromptus the artist 

(Continued on page 274) 
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E have long known Sir John 
W Fatstat as Giuseppe Verdi and 

Arrigo Boito brought him to 
life on the operatic stage; and some 
of us can still remember, though in- 
creasingly dimly, the portrait of him 
offered by Otto Nicolai’s Die Lustigen 
Weiber von Windsor. Until the 
Opera Workshop of Columbia Uni- 
versity presented Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Sir John in Love, however 
—in Brander Matthews Theater, on 
Jan. 20, 21, and 22—we had not heard 
him utter the words Shakespeare 
originally put in his mouth, nor had 
we seen his intrigues interpreted by 
a musician who was a fellow-English- 
man, 

Let us admit, at once, in order to 
have done with the subject, that the 
Vaughan Williams opera does not 
reach, or even hint at, the felicity of 
musical characterization and_techni- 
cal device which make Verdi’s Fal- 
staff an Olympian masterpiece of 
operatic comedy. Nor, to this review- 
er, does it have the unfailing melodic 
charm or the effortless gaiety of 
Nicolai’s work, which is a delightful 
instance—like the operas of Offen- 
bach, in their field—of the pleasure a 
totally successful piece by a petit 
maitre can afford. 


Despite passages of ebullient humor 
and a number of artfully contrived en- 
sembles, Sir John in Love is on the 
whole a sobersided affair—a fact at- 
tested to by the arduous attempts the 
students under Felix Brentano’s di- 
rection made to keep it rollicking and 
funny. Neither Verdi nor Nicolai was 
bothered by the devotion to local 
color that preoccupied Vaughan Wil- 
liams and kept him from writing a 
wholly effective score. An avowed 
nationalist, the British composer 
sought to base much of his score on 
English folk songs, or paraphrases of 
them. Consequently the music is too 
much a tissue of folksong arrange- 
ments and too little a dramatic struc- 
ture; for, as every composer knows, 
or ought to, folksongs do not submit 
themselves to the expansion, distor- 
tion, and new emphasis thematic ma- 
terials must necessarily undergo if 


they are to relate themselves to emo- - 


tional or theatrical situations. In his 
enthusiasm for the national songs of 
his own country, Vaughan Williams 
failed to preserve the essential distinc- 
tion made, for example, by Bedrich 
Smetana, who reserved the folk ele- 
ments in The Bartered Bride for 
choruses, dances, and incidental songs, 
and did not concern himself unduly 
with Bohemian nationalism in the es- 
sentially dramatic passages; or by 
Moussorgsky, whose declamation, in 
the role of Boris, could be mistaken 
for folk music only because the ca- 
dence of its prosody is so naturally 


Sir John in Love Presented at Columbia 








Henry Imbach 


Falstaff and Ford in a scene from Vaugham Williams’ Sir John in Love, which 
was given its American premiere by the Columbia University Opera Workshop 


related to the Russian language. 

It is highly unlikely, moreover, that 
Sir John Falstaff’s world was domi- 
nated by the whole repertory of folk- 
songs, from the celebrated Green- 
sleeves on down the list, which have 
been rediscovered in the past half- 
century, and given a romantic—and, 
one is tempted to say, almost fictional 
—place in English musical history. 
Not until his big soliloquy in the sec- 
ond act, when Mistress Quickly’s in- 
vitations from Mistress Ford and 
Mistress Page have filled him with 
self-satisfaction, does Falstaff’s music, 
for the first time, take on operatic 
proportions. Once again, in the final 
scene, as he waits under the oak tree, 
his part attains operatic scope. Else- 
where he is called upon for a running 
parlando accompaniment to the fan- 
tasia of folksongs presented continu- 
ously in the instrumental part. The 
Columbia performance, it is true, left 
the music starker in sound than the 
composer intended, for the use of 
piano accompaniment divested the 
folktunes of the variety and sparkle 
their orchestration undoubtedly brings 
to them. 


S with Falstaff, so with the other 

characters; we feel that we have 
never really gotten to know them, 
for the music fails to individualize 
them, in the way in which Carmen 
is distinguished from Micaela, or 
Otello from Desdemona, in the prac- 
tice of more theatrically-minded com- 
posers. The whole effect is more that 


of a pageant than of an opera. We 
accept the characters, and assign their 
proper functions to them, because we 
knew them already. They are lay 
figures, not real people, and they go 
through the motions of telling a story 
without actually coming to life. The 
composer lets them sing folksongs, 
but he seldom lets them sing about 
their own special feelings. If The 
Merry Wives of Windsor were some 
generic or patriotic allegory, this pa- 
geant-like treatment would have its 
point; but it is a specially contrived 
farce about entirely special people, 
and we should like to know from the 
music just who they are and why they 
behave the way they do. 


But to describe Sir John in Love 
as an unsuccessful theater piece is 
not to call it an incompetent job. If 
one grants Vaughan Williams his 
point of view toward his task, then 
he has performed it with distinction. 
The prosody is uniformly good, if a 
little too much like Gregorian chant 
in some places. The contrapuntal tex- 
ture of the music is frequently very 
interesting, deriving as it does prin- 
cipally from the usages of the Eliz- 
abethan and Jacobean madrigal com- 
posers, with constant use of canonic 
imitation. The internal structure of 
of the component parts of each scene 
is skillfully and cohesively worked 
out; there is no padding, and the 
music never bogs down into static 
repetitions. 

An adverse judgment upon a com- 









poser of Vaughan Williams’ unques- 
tionable stature must be advanced— 
and read—in its proper context. Not 
many living musicians are his su- 
periors in sheer compositional skill, 
and not many set higher goals for 
themselves. But from the composer 
of the Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis, the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and Sancta Civitas, it is impos- 
sible not to find Sir John in Love a 
disappointment. 

The Columbia performance, given 
by an all-student cast, was prepared 
under the musical direction of Willard 
Rhodes and the stage direction of Fe- 
lix Brentano, with settings by Russell 
Wilcox. Some of the choral passages, 
among the finest moments in the en- 
tire score, had to be cut because of 
the lack of a sufficiently large en- 
semble. Ceci. SmitH 


Expression or 


Representation 


(Continued from page 140) 
to the various forms of Fascism, which 
materializes and turns into fetishes 
such concepts as those of nation and 
race. 

I hope nobody will misunderstand 
my argument, and think that I am 
calling Schénberg a Communist or 
Stravinsky a Fascist. Nothing could 
be more absurd. But despite their en- 
lightened political convictions, these 
two composers represent extreme 
positions within the musical art that 
are as violently contrasted as the Left- 
ist and Rightist positions in the politi- 
cal world. Moreover, their aesthetic 
opposition may be interpreted as a 
contrast between abstraction and ma- 
terialism, and therefore seems to me to 
provide a true musical analogy to the 
political extremes of Communism and 
Fascism. 


OST musicians today are not pre- 

pared for their vocation, or sus- 
tained in their appreciation by a suffi- 
cient degree: of culture. They obtain 
music ready-made, understanding little 
of its background. As an inevitable 
consequence, they do not have much 
discrimination when they are confront- 
ed by any new theory. If we do not 
wish to see music reduced, as Debussy 
said, to a parlor game, the whole art 
must discover a new orientation. This 
will have to rest upon a new conscious- 
ness of the binding validity of the two 
fundamental principles of music, which 
alone can clarify our experience and 
enhance our powers of discrimination. 
The basic nature of music is not a 
matter of opinion. It is our imperative 
task to rediscover music in terms of its 
basic nature. 
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(Continued from page 272) 
brought a deftness, a tender colora- 
tion and a rise and fall of poetic feel- 
ing that were intimate and extremely 
moving. For the Liszt Sonata this 
reviewer cared considerably less. Mr. 
Magaloff played it too fast, without 
sufficient spaciousness or convincing 
emotional transitions, and, in the bar- 
gain, sometimes very unclearly. Over- 
pedaling, for that matter, occasionally 
became a mannerism as the evening 
wore on, and blurred the outlines oi 
his Chopin pieces. 

Dallapiccola could scarcely have 
asked for a more lucid or a cleaner 
performance of his sonata, however. 
The piece, consisting of a number of 
brief connected sections in contrasted 
tempos, is a slender but ingenious tour 
de force based on certain of Paganini’s 
violin Caprices treated in canon, but 
brightly and without any parade of 
“science”. 1 OM OD 





Phyllis Moss, Pianist (Debut) 
Times Hall, Jan. 16, 3:00 


If Miss Moss’ intellectual and emo- 
tional capacities develop to match her 
mechanical ability, the young pianist 
will be well worth hearing. She 
pessesses well disciplined fingers and 
a brilliant pianistic approach, but at 
present these constitute the sum total 
of her accomplishments. 

Full realization of the program 
Miss Moss set herself would chal- 
lenge the capabilities of far more ex- 
perienced musicians. Her conception 
of Beethoven’s E major Sonata, Op. 
109, caught little of the transcenden- 
tal romanticism of the work, but re- 
mained earthbound in its preoccupa- 
tion with detail. Her limited tonal 
palette and her generally percussive 
tone were incompatible with the chi- 
merical subtleties of Debussy’s Feux 





Viadimir Horowitz 


Stanley Lock 


d’Artifice, and La Cathédrale En- 
gloutie, and of Ravel’s Alborada del 
Gracioso. The graceful Suite in G 
minor by the little known early eight- 
eenth-century Flemish composer, Jean 
Loeillet, and Scarlatti’s Toccata and 
Sonatas in C major and G minor all 
called for a stylistic discrimination 
beyond Miss Moss’ present outlook. 
The pianist fared best in the third and 
fourth of Samuel Barber’s folksy and 
eminently pianistic Excursions, and 
in Prokofieff’s bombastic Third So- 
nata, which she dispatched with verve 
and virtuosity. Be a 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan. 16, 5:30 

Only the Mozart Oboe Quartet 
furnished unalloyed pleasure in this 
generally desultory program, in which 
the performers were Hortense 
Monath, pianist, and the divers in- 
strumentalists known as the New 
Friends of Music Players. Robert 
Bloom played the oboe part with 
rhythmic sparkle and attractive phras- 
ing, and his three associates—Daniel 
Guilet, violinist; Carleton Cooley, 
violist; and Bernard Greenhouse, 
cellist—supported him with a lively 
sense of style and with clean texture 
and articulation. 

The two works which preceded the 
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Oboe Quartet—Brahms’ A _ major 
Piano Quartet and Mozart’s Clarinet 
Trio—were scarcely more than cap- 
ably set forth, and in the Mozart Miss 
Monath’s tendency to employ a 
bravura manner better suited to the 
solo part of a piano concerto some- 
times led to an ineffective balance 
with the clarinet of Clark — 


Stanley Lock, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 16 


Mr. Lock, who made his New 
York debut in 1946, both chooses and 
performs his programs with exem- 
plary taste and intelligence. He be- 
gan this recital with three vigorous 
sixteenth century dances—a Key- 
board Dance, by F. de la Torre; a 
French Pavane; and Hans Neusied- 
ler’s Hoftanz. Nothing could have 
emphasized more felicitously the ut- 
terly different harmonic flavor of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 
28, which followed. Mr. Lock then 
proceeded to give no less than six 
New York premieres: Bernhard Hei- 
den’s Piano Sonata (1941); Arthur 
Berger’s Bagatelle and Rondo; Vit- 
torio Rieti’s Sonata all’ Antica; 
Marcelle de Manziarly’s Nocturne; 
and Willem Pijper’s Sonatina, No. 2. 
The Intermezzo in the Berger group 
had been heard previously. All four 
of Stravinsky’s Etudes, Op. 7, com- 
pleted the program. 

Mr. Heiden’s Sonata demonstrated 
a commendable mastery of form and 
development, and its musical materials 
were excellent. Its only failing was 
its lack of originality. It sounded 
exactly like the music of Hindemith. 
The Berger pieces were terse and to 
the point, in the Stravinsky manner, 
but with sufficient originality to com- 
mand the listener’s attention. 

As for Mr. Rieti’s Sonata, it was 
antique, but not in the sense that the 
composer intended. Its feeble imita- 
tions of eighteenth-century style and 
its tawdry materials were boring 
throughout. Miss Manziarly’s Noc- 
tune had the suave charm of Fauré, 
and a harmonic palette of its own; 
but the Pijper Sonatina was too 
strongly under the shadow of De- 
bussy to say anything personal. 

Mr. Lock obviously understood all 
the modern works in their own terms. 
His interpretation of the Beethoven 
Sonata was less satisfactory, because 
he treated its melodic elaborations as 
mere passage-work, and failed to 
maintain a steady rhythmic pulse. For 
the Stravinsky Etudes, with their 
Scriabinesque figurations and _har- 
monies, the young pianist did not 
have the requisite polish. But in 
these, as in the rest of the program, 
his playing was direct and _ sincere. 
This was a vital concert from be- 
ginning to end. R:'S. 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 
Carnegie Hail, Jan. 17 


An entire era of piano playing is 
reincarnated whenever and wherever 
Vladimir Horowitz comes to the plat- 
form. Of course, it does not suffice 
to say of so volatile an individualist 
as Mr. Horowitz that he epitomize: 
an era. Along with the recollection 
of things past in the way of bravura 
style and technique for technique’s 
sake, there are methods of interpreta- 
tion and rules of mechanical manipu- 
lation of the keyboard which are dis- 
tinctly his own. The manipulation 
does not change much with the years. 
But the interpretation is in state of 
constant revision, and came more 
strikingly to the fore in the present 
performance than at any previous 
time in the memory of this writer. 
Mr. Horowitz now is thinking more 
in terms of poetry than ever before— 
highly dynamic poetry, to be sure, but 
with a new feeling for nuance which 
supersedes sheer brilliance. The 
principal work of the evening, which 
was Chopin’s Sonata in B flat minor, 
was submitted in all its parts to this 
new solicitation. Each phrase was 





almost tenderly examined for its sub 
jective substance, and funeral 
march approached understatement. 
The Bach Toccata in C minor, the 
Clementi Sonata in A major, Op. 36, 
and Schumann’s Arabesque were 
treated rather similarly though con- 
siderably less successfully. The old 
and more familiar Horowitz came to 
the fore in the second half, which held 
Prokofieff’s Op. 95, an Intermezzo 
and Valse Lente; two Rachmaninoff 
Etudes Tableaux ; the Debussy études, 
Pour les Sixtes and Pour les Cing 
Doigts; Scriabin’s Etude in C sharp 
minor; and a typically Horowitzian 
tour de force of the Rakoczy March, 
appended, apparently, as a remainder 
to the adoring audience that filled the 
hall to overflowing that he has not 
yet gone over completely to the camp 
of the iconoclasts. R. E. 


Wilma Thompson, Mezzo-Soprano 
Times Hall, Jan. 17 (Debut) 


Miss Thompson made a_ highly 
promising debut, one of whose many 
rewarding features was a fresh choice 
of items in a program made up of 
lieder by Bach, Brahms, and Wolf; 
songs by Debussy and Poulenc ; and 
a group by contemporary Americans. 
The recent items were the best suited 
to her considerable interpretative 
capacities. In Poulenc’s Sanglots, and 
in Debussy’s Le Tombeau des Naiades, 
she underlined the texts with deeply 
communicative, subtle strokes of 
phrasing and dynamics. In the Amer- 
ican group, she also displayed uncom- 
mon musical sensitivity, and in both 
languages her diction was excellent. 

Miss Thompson’s German offerings 
did not attain the same plane, either 
in diction or in stylistic assurance. 
While she showed a genuine feeling 
for the Brahms and Wolf lieder, she 
was not very sure of herself in Bach’s 
Vier Geistliche Lieder. In _ these 
works, her voice tended to become 
thin, and her breath support was not 
always adequate. William Achilles 
was the accompanist. A.B. 


Gilbert Reese, Cellist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 18, 3:00 


Mr. Reese’s first New York recital 
was thoroughly delightful in most re- 


spects. The cellist, who is in his early 
twenties, displayed an ample tone, 
richly resonant and wonderfully 


shaped along a wide dynamic range. 
He had, moreover, musical feeling to 
match, disclosing an unusual command 
of expressive coloring, together with 
a consistently sound approach. In a 
program that included a Haydn Diver- 
timento, Dvorak’s Concerto in B 
minor, Schumann’s  Fantasiestucke, 
Op. 73, and shorter items by Shosta- 
kovitch, Bloch, and Liadoff, only the 
slow movements of the Haydn and 
Dvorak works found him less than 
completely convincing. 

Mr. Reese’s intonation was some- 
times insecure, but this defect seemed 
to correct itself as the afternoon wore 
on, and his playing was confident in 
the final display pieces, where he even 
exhibited some dashing, yet unosten- 
tatious, virtuoso effects, such as the 
imitation, by strumming and pizzicato, 
in Alexander Borisoff’s Guitar. Artur 
Balsam was the expert —— 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Jan. 19 


The Bach Aria Group, which 
opened its series of three subscrip- 
tion recitals before a packed house, 
has obviously established a devoted 
following for itself since its debut on 
Jan. 27, To William H. 
Scheide, its founder and director, the 
music public owes a great debt, for 
it is probable that most of the audi- 
ence had never heard the peerless 
masterpieces on this program. The 
evening was devoted to the arias 
from Cantata 69, Meine Seele Auf, 
Erzahle; and from Cantata 13, Aech- 
zen und Erbirmlich Weinen ; the duet 


(Continued on page 276) 
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New York City Ballet Gives 


Tudor and Robbins Premieres 


premiere of Antony Tudor’s 

Time Table as a special at- 
traction, the New York City Ballet 
launched a season of ten perform- 
ances at the City Center on Jan. 13. 
The rest of the first-night program 
was made up of two of George Ba- 
lanchine’s ballets, Four Temperaments 
and Symphony in C. Time Table was 
created in 1941 for the American Bal- 
let Caravan’s good-will tour of South 
America. It was the first ballet 
choreographed by Mr. Tudor on 
American soil. The work is set to 
Aaron Copland’s Music for the Thea- 
tre, and it has décor and costumes 
by James Stewart Morcom, 

Neither Time Table nor the Music 
for the Theatre represents Tudor or 
Copland at his best, but both the 
choreography and the music have in 
them so much characteristic material 
that was developed in later and 
greater works, that the revival of the 
ballet proved extremely interesting. 
Lincoln Kirstein’s scenario is sim- 
plicity itself. A group of people 
gather to meet a train on the station 
platform of a small American town 
at the end of the first world war. A 
Marine sergeant says good-by to his 
girl friend; a “:igh school boy and 
girl, three young town girls and two 
Marine privates flirt and dash about; 
the station master and a lady with a 
newspaper watch the proceedings 
good-naturedly ; and at the end, as the 
Marine sergeant goes off, leaving his 
sweetheart to mourn, a young soldier 
arrives and is greeted by his girl. 

Nostalgia, Mr. Tudor’s favorite 
mood in ballet, dominates this little 
genre piece as strongly as it does Jar- 
din aux Lilas and Pillar of Fire. 
Marie-Jeanne, as the girl, and Fran- 
cisco Moncion, as the sergeant, danced 
their roles sensitively and did much 
to sustain the tenuous choreography. 
The others in the cast were Michael 
Arshansky, as the Station Master; 
Tanaquil LeClercq, as the High 
School Girl; Roy Tobias as the High 
School Boy; Beatrice Tompkins, 
Ruth Gilbert and Ruth Sobotka, as 
Three Young Girls; Walter Georgov 
and Jack Kauflin, as Two Marines; 
George Hiden, as the Lady With 
Newspaper; and Edward Bigelow, 
as the Soldier. 


Wie the North American 


HE main fault of Time Table is 

its lack of choreographic develop- 
ment. The horse-play of the two young 
Marines offered Mr. Tudor an excel- 
lent opportunity for vigorous move- 
ment of the type so brilliantly ex- 
ploited later by Jerome Robbins in 
Fancy Free; but he gives them al- 
most nothing to do. The minor fig- 
ures in the work are only faintly 
sketched in, with the result that the 
action drags when the principals do 
not dominate the stage. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Tudor has captured the poignance 
of youth and of parting. The com- 
pany will need time, however, to adapt 
itself to his romantic style, so differ- 
ent from Mr. Balanchine’s. 

Maria Talichief made the most of 
her Sanguinic Variation in Four 
Temperaments. She was in dazzling 
form. Todd Bolender danced the 
Phlegmatic Variation so well that no 
one would have guessed that he was 
suffering from a_ severe illness. 
Since none of the other dancers knew 
the role, Mr. Bolender bravely con- 
sented to undertake it, to save the 
performance. Nicholas Magallanes 
took Mr. Bolender’s part in Sym- 
phony in C. Another substitute was 
Joan Djorup, who danced Tanaquil 
LeClercq’s role in the Choleric Varia- 
tion of Four Temperaments. Miss 
Djorup danced it in such formidable 
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style that one hopes that Mr. Balan- 
chine will give her a genuine Amazon 
role, one of these days. Leon Bar- 
zin, who seemed properly annoyed at 
the blinding spotlight which was 
thrown upon him each time that he 
stepped to the podium, conducted vig- 
orously, with constant attention to 
the dancers. 


HE second night, Jan. 14, 

brought a revival of Merce Cun- 
ningham’s The Seasons, with music 
by John Cage, and scenery and cos- 
tumes by Isamu Noguchi. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s modern dance work had 
been seen by the subscription audience 
of Ballet Society, but this was its first 
performance by the New York City 
Ballet before its general public. The 
rest of the program consisted of Todd 
Bolender’s Mother Goose Suite and 
George Balanchine’s Divertimento and 
Symphonie Concertante. 

The Seasons is experimental and 
challenging—exactly the sort of work 
one is happy to find in the New York 
City Ballet repertoire. The company 
and the orchestra performed it much 
more convincingly this season than on 
former occasions, though frequent 
repetitions would be needed to accus- 
tom the dancers and musicians to its 
wholly novel style. Mr. Cunningham 
has evoked a primitive world in which 
the changes of the year have a mys- 
tical significance. His choreography, 
Mr. Cage’s music, and Mr. Noguchi’s 
setting all suggest ritual. The 
movement is a blending of modern 
dance and ballet, with little or no 
reference to classical style, so that 
the young dancers of the company 
deserve the warmest commendation 
for their devoted performances. The 
ensemble, besides Mr. Cunningham, 
included Pat McBride, Dorothy 
Dushock, Tanaquil LeClercq, Beat- 
rice Tompkins, Dick Beard. Brooks 
Tackson. Harry Jones and Roy To- 
bias. Mr. Cunningham danced su- 
perbly, with a lightness and strength 
in his leaps which reminded one of a 
panther. It was amusing to observe 
the dazed, but friendly, reaction of the 
audience, which was suddenly con- 
fronted with crouching figures, sharp, 
convulsive movements and Mr. Cage’s 
nature music, instead of lifts, points 
and arabesques, set to music by Ravel 
and Mozart. 

Maria Tallchief’s pas de deux with 
Francisco Moncion and her solo var- 
iation in the Balanchine-Haieff Di- 
vertimento constituted as exciting an 
exhibition of pure technique as the 
ballet stage offers anywhere today. 
Her exquisite finish, perfection of 
line and rhythm left nothing to be 
desired. The charming, if flimsy. 
Mother Goose Suite was well danced 
by Marie-Jeanne and the other mem- 
bers of the cast; and the company 
acquitted itself well in Mr. Balan- 
chine’s un-Mozartean setting of the 
Symphonie Concertante in FE fiat. 
Hugo Fiorato and Jack Braunstein 
were the violin and viola soloists. 
Jocelyn Vollmar and Tanaquil Le- 
Clercq were the solo dancers who 
imitate each musical phrase with a 
naive literalness that reminds one 
of the scarf-waving to Schubert 
that used to go on in the heyday of 
the “interpretative dance.” 

Rosert SABIN 


Jerome Robbins’ The Guests 
Given World Premiere 


For the second and last novelty of 
its brief winter season. the New York 
Citv Ballet on Jan. 20 presented the 
world premiere of The Guests, with 
choreogranhy by Jerome Robbins and 
music by Marc Blitzstein. The com- 


position was Mr. Robbins’ first com- 
mission from this company, and. the 
score was the first venture into the 
field of ballet music by Mr. Blitzstein, 
who is best known for his two ver- 
nacular operas, The Cradle Will Rock, 
and No For an Answer, and his Air- 
borne Symphony. The new work con- 
ferred great distinction upon those 
who created it, those who danced in 
it, and the company that commissioned 
it. 


N point-of choreography, The Guests 

is more successfully conceived 
and executed than any of Mr. Rob- 
bins’ works since Fancy Free. Though 
it is treated in “classical” ballet style, 
it is much more than a tissue of steps 
and formal patterns. It is a compas- 
sionate social comment, handled with 
a delicacy and restraint that make its 
message more affecting than the trac- 
tarian documents of many of our so- 
cially-conscious modern dancers. 

The original title, Incident, was 
changed, only a few days before the 
first performance to the name the 
work now bears. In the course of a 
party, in which all the dancers wear 
masks, a girl and a boy meet and fall 
in love. When the time for unmasking 
arrives, the boy discovers that the girl 
does not bear on her forehead the 
gleaming mark of superior caste which 
he wears. The rest of the guests are 
similarly divided into two groups, with 
the brightly. marked ones outnumber- 
ing the others. When the difference in 
station between the boy and the girl 
is recognized by their respective 
friends, neither group will accept its 
errant member. In the end, the two 
opposing groups depart from the 
stage in their separate directions, leav- 
ing the boy and the girl to go out 
together toward their lonely future. 

Call it an allegory of race prejudice 
if you will, or read into it the universal 
tragedy of any couple ostracized by 
the unyielding social or religious 
groups to which they belong. In either 
event, The Guests investigates with in- 
sight and pity a considerably deeper 
range of experience than any Mr. 
Robbins dealt with in the naval high- 
jinks of Fancy Free or the fashionable 
neuroticism of Facsimile. It is, more- 
over, a cleanly and beautifully com- 
posed work of art. Though the open- 
ing section, establishing the opposition 
of the two groups of dancers, is rather 
long and a bit aimless, all the rest of 
the choreography is superb. An ex- 
tended pas de deux by the two lovers, 
meltingly danced by Maria Tallchief 
and Nicholas Magallanes, is one of 
the freshest and loveliest duets in the 
contemporary ballet repertoire. The 
subsequent passages in which the two 
lovers seek to realign themselves with 
their respective groups without losing 
contact without each other, are de- 
veloped with sheer inspiration. 


M R. BLITZSTEIN’S score, to me, 
is the finest music he has written. 
Its inner rhythmic impulses are admir- 
ably suited to dancing, but it does not 
proclaim itself to be ce music. It is 
continually melodious; and though its 
harmonic scheme is predominantly 
quite dissonant, the sound and texture 
of the music are full of pathos, and 
devoid of the brashness of much of 
the composer’s earlier output. Neither 
the melodic nor the harmonic speech 
advertises itself as American, in the 
conventional jazz-and-local-color fash- 
ion, but the whole vocabulary is spon- 
taneously and intrinsically American, 
as if by instinct rather than by design. 
In addition to Miss Tallchief and 
Mr. Magallanes, whose dancing was 
truly memorable, Francesco Moncion 
further enhanced his reputation by an 
admirable performance as a sort of 
master of ceremonies, or ringmaster, 
who set in motion the antagonistic 
counterpoints of the two contrasted 
groups. The rest of the bill consisted 
of familiar works—the Mozart-Balan- 
chine Symphonie Concertante, and the 
Stravinsky-Balanchine-Noguchi Or- 
pheus. Ceci. Smita 
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from the secular cantata, Was mir 
behagt, Entziicket uns beide; the 
arias from Cantata 182, Jesu lass 
durch Wohl und Weh; from Cantata 
94, Betorte Welt; from Cantata 84, 
Ich esse mit Freuden; from Cantata 
60, the recitative and arioso, Der 
Tod bleibt; from Cantata 113, Jesus 
nimmt die Siinder an; from Cantata 
187, Gott versorget; from Cantata 
157, Ja, ja, ich halte Jesum feste; 
from Cantata 102, Weh der Seele; 
and the duet from the secular cantata, 
Der zufriedengestellte Aeolus, Zweig 
und Aeste. 

The vocalists of the group are Jean 
Carlton, s6prano; Margaret Tobias, 
alto; Robert Harmon, tenor; and 
Norman Farrow, bass-baritone. 
instrumentalists are Julius 
flute; Robert Bloom, oboe; Maurice 
Wilk, violin; Bernard Greenhouse, 
cello; and Sergius Kagen, piano. Mr. 
Scheide has obtained a remarkable 
unity of style from his artists. Mr. 
Kagen and Mr. Greenhouse supplied 
the continuo with admirable taste and 
discretion, and Mr. Bloom, Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Wilk played the obbligato 
parts very beautifully. When Mr. 
Greenhouse had a prominent part to 
play, he emerged from his subordi- 
nate role in the continuo with distinc- 
tion. Of the singers, only Mr. Far- 
row disclosed a voice of notable rich- 
ness and range. But all the others, 
despite difficulties in production, 
phrased well, and. communicated the 
spirit of the music. Typical of the 
sensitivity of the performances was 
the fact that none of the artists took 
bows after the individual arias, but 
waited until intermission and the end, 
thus allowing the emotional impact of 
each work to sink into the listeners 





Baker, 





Seated around the table are Jean Carlton; William H. Scheide, 


Alton Taut 
Members of the Bach Aria Group, who gave a recent program in Town Hall. 


director of the 


group; Margaret Tobias; and Robert Bloom. Standing are Bernard Greenhouse, 
Sergius Kagen, Norman Farrow, Maurice Wilk, Julius Baker, and Robert Harmon 


The ladies were gowned identically, 
in a manner more evocative of the 
court of Charles II than of the 
churches of Lutheran - Leipzig, but 
they handled themselves well. Mr. 
Scheide had chosen only arias of the 
first rank, and the whole program 
was so absorbing that it seemed over 
in a moment. R.S 


Rosita Renard, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 19 


Miss Renard’s recital marked her 
return to New York for the first time 
since 1917. An audience of almost 
capacity size heard the distinguished 
Chilean pianist, whom South American 
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critics have consistently praised enthu- 
siastically. 

Her listeners were not disappointed. 
Miss Renard is an artist of extraordi- 
nary accomplishments. She brings to 
her music a technique that is complete 
in every regard. Her control is ef- 
fortless, and the tone she produces is 
marvellously limpid and lyrical. Her 
devotion to the music at hand is com- 
pletely self-effacing, for there is no 
trace of personal aggrandisement at 
the expense of the composer. In every 
work on her program—Bach’s B ‘ma- 
jor Partita; Mozart’s A major Sona- 
ta, K. 310; Mendelssohn’s Variations 
Sérieuses; six Chopin Etudes; Ra- 
vel’s Valses Nobles et Sentimentales ; 
and Debussy’s Danse—she evoked the 
essential meaning of the composer. 

Miss Renard’s reputation as a Mo- 
zart interpreter is well founded. In 
her sympathetic treatment, the A ma- 
jor Sonata emerged a rhythmically 
vigorous, plastic creation. Its melo- 
dies were molded with such love and 
yet such justice that every melodic 
formula was revivified and filled with 
fresh interest. Her Bach was equally 
successful. Kept within modest dy- 
namic limits, like all her performances, 
the music nevertheless gave an im- 
pression of bigness because of her 
faculty for achieving a vast range of 
subtleties within a frame of moderate 
volume. 

The only flaw one might find in the 
entire concert was the somewhat head- 
long tempo at which she took the 
Mendelssohn variations and two of the 
Chopin études. The remaining four 
études, and the Ravel and Debussy 
pieces, were presented with consum- 
mate refinement and poetic insight. 


a  S. 


Elena Nikolaidi, Contralto (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 20 


Elena Nikolaidi joined the Vienna 
Opera not many months before this 
writer left that city in the spring of 
1938. He recalls her in several of 
her roles, particularly as Eboli in 
Verdi’s Don Carlos. She was prom- 
ising and talented then, with youth, 
personality, and real theater blood, 
but still artistically immature. Today 
she has greatly gained in poise and 
ripeness, and her temperament and 
stage instinct are unmistakable. 

The Greek contralto has a voice of 
ample volume, sumptuous texture, and 
extensive range, as well as consider- 
able flexibility, which, properly 
emitted, can achieve remarkable ef- 
fects. She delivered the scintillant 
bravura of Rossini’s Bel raggio, from 
Semiramide, with a deftness and agil- 
ity hardly associated with a ‘contralto 
performance of this soprano show- 
piece. To all intents the best thing 





Miss Nikolaidi did was the sleep- 
walking scene from Verdi’s Macbeth, 
in which she made clear that opera, 
primarily, is her business. 

Among the songs in her program, 
Haydn’s Das Leben ist ein Traum 
and two Schubert songs—Nacht und 
Traume and Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen—showed that she has at her 
command some of the more delicate 
nuances. Three Ravel settings of 
Greek folksongs were, naturally, very 
much Mme. Nikolaidi’s affair, and 
greatly stirred the audience, in which 
the singer’s compatriots were liberally 
represented. Falla’s Jota and Polo of- 





Elena Nikolaidi 


Rosita Renard 


fered further matter in which she could 
give her theatrical temperament full 
play. 

At other times her vocal material, 
fine and copious as such, suffered from 
a defective production, which betrayed 
itself in breathy, unfocussed tones 
that were often unsteady and un- 
true to pitch. This reviewer cared 
little for her interpretation of Mah- 
ler’s Kindertotenlieder, which were 
monotonous and without genuine 
poignancy; and still less for her hur- 
ried and superficial performance of 
Schubert’s Erlking. Jan Behr’s ac- 
companiments were conspicuous for 
their reticence and taste. 

a ee 


Myra Hess, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 22, 2:30 


Except for the last number on her 
program, Myra Hess played her first 
recital of the season with her music 
in front of her. Before she began she 
explained to her listeners that, al- 
though she knew her pieces thorough- 
ly, she felt freer with them on the 
music rack and could, therefore, en- 
joy them all the more and better 
communicate this enjoyment to her 
audience. With such a sensible re- 
solve nobody seemed inclined to take 
issue. 

This program was dedicated solely 
to Bach and Schubert, with the D 
major Partita and the Italian Con- 
certo of the former master and the 
great posthumous B flat Sonata and 
a quantity of dances of the latter for 
the official fare of the afternoon. 
Later came a quantity of encores, all 
of them from Bach and Schubert, and 
performed, like the dances, without 
benefit of the printed page. 

Dame Myra played, for the greater 
part of the recital, wholly like her 
treasurable selfi—which is to say with 
animating poetry, lovely sensitiveness 
and a tone of the most subduing 
beauty. If there was one work in 
which this listener could not invari- 
ably see eye to eye with the artist it 
was Bach’s Italian Concerto, which 
she romanticized out of character, and 
in which she scarcely played the con- 
cluding Presto movement up to its 
whirlwind tempo. The Partita, on the 
other hand, was exquisite in all its 
sections, though nowhere more mem- 
orably than in the closing Gigue. 

The peak of the recital, however, 
was the Schubert Sonata. This pre- 
posterously neglected masterpiece 
Dame Myra not only integrated with 
the most prevailing logic and a for- 
mal sense maintained through its very 
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sang only two seasons longer. 

She was betrayed by her appetite 
when she should have been at the 
peak ot her success, for she was 
only 43 at the time of her retire- 
ment. | can remember her waltz 
with Caruso in the world premiere 
of Puccini’s The Girl of the Golden 
West. They resembled nothing so 
much as a geometric figure of two 
tangent circles! 


HEN Mary Garden burst on 

New York as Thais, on Nov. 
25, 1907, a new era began for opera 
in America. The development, it is 
true, had been toreshadowed to 
some extent by Calvé’s Carmen, 
Santuzza and Marguerite; but it 
took Mary Garden to show us what 
a real singing actress could be. Her 
voice was never a striking one. I 
was surprised to learn that, after 
her sensational Paris debut as 
Louise, it was in roles like Manon, 
Juliette, and Violetta that she 
achieved particular success. When 
she arrived here, the bloom was 
gone from her voice, and her high 
tones had a way of growing rau- 
cous. Occasionally she omitted them 
entirely. But what she did with that 
voice, combined with musicianship, 
intelligence of a high order, and 
acting ability far above the ordinary, 
raised her performances to an ex- 
traordinary level. Her gift of char- 
acterization was beyond compari- 
son. A singer who could portray 
successfully the moonlit innocence 
of Mélisande, the passion of Fiora, 
and the naive boyishness of the 
Juggler of Notre Dame, was, per se, 
a great interpretative artist. I can- 
not remember ever having been 
thrilled by the sheer beauty of her 
tone, but the gamut of expression 
into which she compelled her voice 
was, something to be marveled, 
and to marvel at. 


Garden was.an irregular artist, 


very dependent upon those who- 


sang with her. The first time [ 
heard her as Carmen, I thought it 
almost mediocre. But in a later per- 
formance with Lucien Muratore, a 
superior actor and a one-time mem- 
ber of the Paris Odéon, she was 
thrilling. -The delicate nuances she 
brought to her Mélisande bore the 
stamp of a great artist, but it will 
always be as Fiora that I shall 
think of her at the apex of her 








The dance orchestra that accompanied Enrico Caruso at.a musicale in the Vanderbilt Hotel included some of the 


most noted musicians in the world. 


greatness. To begin with, she had 
evidently studied Benelli’s play 
thoroughly and based her charac- 
terization on that, instead of making 
the captive princess the sugary, 
over-sweet person that some other 
singers made of her. In the scene 
on the battlement, she was a tigress, 
torn by conflicting emotions; and 
her death scene was uncanny in its 
horror. 

Her Salomé was good, but after 
all, it is an actress-proof role; her 
Marguerite was downright bad, 
kittenish and somehow out of key; 
her Monna Vanna was superb. Her 
Tosca, with Vanni-Marcoux, tore 
conservative Boston apart. Her 
lesser Massenet roles — Grisélidis, 
Dulcinée, and Cléopatre — were 
scarcely worth the trouble. 


ERALDINE Farrar’s career, 

on the whole, seems to have 
been free from most of the griefs 
and difficulties that beset beginners, 
whatever their natural abilities. I 
ascribe this, in a large extent, to 
singleness of purpose. She always 
knew her goal, went right toward 
it, and usually reached it. I once 
sat to hear her in the peanut gal- 
lery of the National Theater in 
Washington, with some girls who 
had known her during the winter 
she spent in the capital. They all 
agreed that her ability to take care 
of her voice was phenomenal. Not 
for her were any of the screaming 
games on roller skates or bouts at 


In the picture are Franz von Vecsey, Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, Willy Hess, 

Eugene Ysayé, Hugo Becker, Jan Kubelik, Jean Gerardy, Franz Lehar, Caruso, and Bronislaw Hubermann. The orig- 

inal of the picture is the property of Vittorio Brero, Italian violinist who made his American debut with the Mannes 
Trio this season; it was given to him by Benedetto Mazzacurati, the Italian cellist, last summer 


I-spy. She let the others do the yell- 
ing. 

I first heard Farrar as Mimi in 
Baltimore in 1907, the first season 
after her return to America. She 
was a wonderful Mimi. Her high 
voice was of bell-like clarity, while 
the medium and low had an almost 
contralto like darkness of timbre. 
The following season I heard her 
Mignon, in Washington. And what 
a cast surrounded her! Alessandro 
Bonci as Wilhelm Meister, Pol 
Plangon as Lothario, Bessie Abott 
as Philine,-and Josephine Jacoby 
as Frédéric. She sang the role as 
the composer had rewritten it for 
Christine Nilsson, and in the Styri- 
enne, the coloratura passages and 
the final high D were clear and 
pure. 

The pianist, Richard Buhlig, 
who heard her first operatic ap- 
pearance in Berlin as Marguerite, 
in 1901, said that her voice was one 
“of unearthly beauty.” He heard 
her again in the same role the fol- 
lowing season, and said that al- 
though her voice was still uncom- 
monly beautiful, its empyrean qual- 
ity had departed. 

It was still uncommonly beautiful 
when she came to this country in 
1906. but there was an ominous 
scrape at what Italians calls the 
passaggio — the difficult notes 
around F, F sharp, and G — where 
a soprano should change from her 
medium to her head register. This 
grew worse with the years, and 


finally resulted in a tragedy in the 
Brookiyn Academy, when = she 
reached for the high B at the end 
of the Jewel Song in Faust, and 
only a raucous sound came out. The 
audience applauded in sympathy, 
but she turned her back and waved 
to them to stop. She sang the 
Garden Scene in half-voice, de- 
claimed the Church scene, and then 
gave up, relinquishing the Prison 
Scene to Rita Fornia, the Siebel of 
the cast. 


PERHAPS her two most notable 

creations at the Metropolitan 
were Madama Butterfly, which she 
sang at its first performance in that 
theater, under the eye of the com- 
poser, and the Goose Girl, in the 
world premiere of Humperdinck’s 
K6nigskinder, in 1909. Her Butter- 
fly has never been approached, 
especially in the duet at the end of 
Act I. There were tales of great 
disagreement on Broadway. Puc- 
cini made suggestions that were 
not acceptable; and Tito Ricordi, 
the publisher, who had come to this 
country with the composer, made 
much difficulty. Accustomed to rul- 
ing the destinies of grand opera in 
Italy, Ricordi was somewhat non- 
plussed to find that his opinions 
made little or no difference on this 
side of the Atlantic. Farrar and 
Toscanini, who conducted the per- 
formance, also fell afoul of one an- 
other. Their difference was car- 
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considerable extent, but also captured 
deliciously the successive moods of 
the four sections—most conspicuously 
that of the Andante sostenuto. No 
less lovely in their inimitable way 
were the enchanting dance fantasies— 
so slight, yet so inspired. 
a. RK. ©. 


Gaspar Cassado, Cellist 
Towra Hall, Jan. 22, 5:30 


The Spanish cellist made his re- 
appearance after ten years’ absence 
in a curiously unsatisfactory pro- 
gram. The Mendelssohn Sonata in 
D major, Op. 58, was the high point 
in importance, but during the third 
movement’s long, dull introduction 
for piano alone it lost momentum, 
and even the closing pyrotechnics did 
not redeem it. More felicitous were 
opening works listed as a Vivaldi 
Concerto in D major, Op. 3, No. 9, 
and a Sonata No. 3 in C major by 
Haydn, neither familiar, both possibly 
transcriptions by the cellist from 
other media. There was excellent 
playing in both, particularly the 
broad, easy legato and the ghostly 
echo which opened the Vivaldi, and 
the silky, withdrawn tone in later 
passages. 

One of the notable features of both 
works was the brilliant double-stop- 
ping, which the cellist encompassed 
with smoothness and accuracy. He 
also invested the slow movement of 
the Haydn with tenderness and a 
show of romance. But when he dug 
into the strings for more agitated 
pages, the tone coarsened and became 
shrill, and his intonation was not 
always impeccable in rapid work. 

More congenial were the shorter 
pieces—Debussy’s Intermezzo, played 


Myra Hess Jennie Tourel 


crisply and with elegance of style; 
Ravel’s Piéce en forme de Habanera; 
and two by Mr. Cassado himself, 
Dance des Elfes (after Popper), in 


which he accomplished some miracu- 


lously fleet finger work, and Requie- 
bros. Leopold Mittman was the skil- 
full accompanist. Q. E. 


Doris Doree, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 23 


Miss Doree’s recital was her first 
New York appearance since crossing 
the Atlantic to join the Covent Gar- 
den Opera Company, of which she has 
been a regular member for three sea- 
sons. A few days after her Town 
Hall program she returned to Europe 
for further operatic performances in 
London and a trip to Scandinavia tor 
opera and recitals. 

The scope of Miss Doree’s operatic 
repertoire—which ranges from the 
title part of Aida and Leonora in Il 
Trovatore to Sieglinde in Die Walk- 
iire and the Marschallin in Der Ro- 
senkavalier—indicated that we should 
find in her singing, as indeed we did, 
a solid and dependable basis of routin- 
ing. Her voice was serviceable in all 
registers, carrying with good volume 
at the bottom of the scale and creat- 
ing a forceful impact toward the top. 
She possessed a varied dynamic ga- 
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Gaspar Cassado Doris Doree 
mut, producing tone of attractive 
quality at the piano level, without los- 
ing any of the desirable resonance. 

As an interpreter she was served 
best by materials which depend upon 
characterization and external dramatic 
projection. In the Countess’ two arias 
from Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, 
with which she opened her program, 
she presented the music not only mu- 
sically, but with full implication of 
the dignity of the Countess’ role in the 
opera. In six Hugo Wolf songs, she 
made much of the elocutionary fea- 
tures of text and music, having wisely 
chosen songs that would respond ap- 
propriately to this treatment. Five 
of Manuel de Falla’s Spanish Popu- 
lar Songs were also well suited to her 
temperament, for she understood well 
and manipulated effectively the idio- 
matic style in which a Spanish-born 
singer would handle them. 

To the quieter evocations and con- 
notations of lyric verse she respond- 
ed but little, with the result that the 
Schubert songs (except for-a beauti- 
ful, long-spanned performance of Ave 
Maria) and Debussy’s settings of two 
Verlaine poems, Green and Spleen, 
seemed not to fire her imagination. 
Two unfamiliar Benjamin Britten 
songs on arcane texts by W. H. 
Auden—Now the Leaves Are Falling 
Fast, and Let the Florid Music Praise 
—were hampered by her diction, 
which sacrificed intelligibility to the 
shaping of special sounds that, pre- 
sumably, enabled her to produce the 
kind of tone she wanted. She over- 
rode the difficulties of Britten’s or- 
namental vocal line and unorthodox 
prosody, however, with assurance and 
accuracy. Cra 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan. 23, 5:30 


In 1923, Das Marienleben, Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s cycle of mystical poems 


‘about the life of the Virgin Mary, so 


moved the young German musical rev- 
olutionary, Paul Hindemith, that he 
composed settings of a series of them 
for solo voice and piano. The work 
was immediately recognized as a cre- 
ation of great power and originality, 
but its technical difficulties, its other- 
worldliness, and its total indifference 
to popular or fashionable appeal kept 
it from becoming a fixture in the rep- 
ertoire. Among artists and students 
Das Marienleben was well known, or 
at least respected as a _ legendary 
achievement, but the general music 
public was scarcely aware of its ex- 
istence. 

Now, after a quarter century, in 
the shadow of a second war and in 
a new world, Mr. Hindemith has re- 
vised and expanded the cycle, taking 
infinite pains to make it more sing- 
able and to unify it dramatically and 
musically. This new version, magnifi- 
cently performed by Jennie Tourel 
and Erich Itor Kahn before the usual 
capacity audience of the New Friends 
of Music, may well fare better than 
the original. Tastes have changed, 
tolerance and understanding of con- 
temporary art have grown; and cer- 
tainly no interpreter could do more 
to bring the music close to audiences 
than Miss Tourel. 

Even though the composer has kept 
the needs of the vocalist in mind in 
his revision, Das Marienleben is still 
transcendentally difficult to sing. The 
intervals are unfamiliar; the songs 
often keep the voice in one part of 


the range for long periods; and they 
demand the utmost in dramatic ex- 
pression as well as technical control. 
Only an artist of the first rank could 
cope with this lofty work, which re- 
sembles the Bach cantatas in its 
majesty and boldness of expression. 
Both Miss Tourel and Mr. Kak» 
must have spent many months ot 
preparation, but one can only envy 
them the experience of living with 
music like this and mastering it. 

Das Marienleben is not a thing of 
shreds and patches, and it would be 
of little profit to single out individual 
songs or details in this limited space, 
without analyzing them. One might as 
well say that one Gothic spire is bet- 
ter than another, or one Griinewald 
panel superior to the next. Let us 
hope that the new version will be 
published soon, that Miss Tourel and 
Mr. Kahn will repeat their perform- 
ance and will be able to record it. 
Very few works of art penetrate so 
deeply into the human heart and soul 
as do these poems and this music, 
both of which seem to have been cre- 
ated in a blaze of inspiration, . 
their technical intricacy. 4. 4 


NAACC Concert 
Times Hall, Jan. 23 


Wallingford Riegger’s Second 
String Quartet, played in the second 
of the National Association of Au- 
thors, Composers and Conductors free 
concerts, is a difficult nut to crack. 
Its musical language is atonal, and 
its content is abstruse. To facilitate 
comprehension of the new work, it 
was played twice. The quartet is a 
powerfully etched line drawing, close- 
knit in formal design, but lacking the 
third-dimensional quality of depth im- 
parted by conventional tonality. Since 
the organization customarily provided 
by tonal harmony is lacking, the piece 
relies heavily on melodic and rhythmic 
patterns for its internal structure. 

Alvin Baum’s Three Songs for 
Baritone and String Quartet, heard 
for the first time, employ poems by 
Meyer Lieben which treat of insanity. 
Though Mr. Bauman’s settings lean 
heavily for their inspiration upon 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and 
Berg’s Lyric Suite, their atonal idiom 
effectively conveys the appropriate 
moods of depression and anarchy. 

Otto Luening’s Short Sonata, Ed- 
mund Haines’ pallid Sonatina, and 
Lucille Anderson Bell’s impressionis- 
tic Three Moods, all written for flute 
and piano, constituted the rest of the 
bill. John Wummer, the skillful 
flutist, was assisted at the piano by 
Mr. Haines and Mrs. Bell. John de 
Merchant was an expert singer-nar- 
rator in the Bauman songs, and the 
New Music Quartet played superbly 
in both the Bauman and Riegger 
works. 2: 3s 


Paul Rosenfeld Concert 
Museum of Modern Art, Jan. 23 


Excerpts from the writings of the 
late Paul Rosenfeld, to whom the 
League of Composers dedicated this 
concert, were used as program notes, 
and seemed to give the eminent critic’s 
imprimatur to a program that evoked 
the flavor of a bygone time. Two of 
the more venturesome names connect- 
ed with the first World War era fig- 
ured in the program—Leo Ornstein, 
whose restless and showy Three 
Moods were brilliantly negotiated by 
Grant Johannesen, pianist, and Ed- 
gar Varése, whose Hyperprisnis was 
the evening’s most stimulating offer- 
ing. An extremely effective sound- 
piece, Hyperprism employs an intrigu- 
ing list of percussion instruments and 
a fire siren, as well as brasses and 
winds, to build shattering climaxes, a 
bit noisily perhaps, but not without 
rhythmic logic. Its crackling, terse 
phrases seemed to take on greater, an 
more accessible, musical meaning on 
rehearing (it was repeated). An en- 
semble of 24 players, under Frederick 
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of Edith Sitwell’s and William 

Walton’s Facade, in its original 
chamber form for six instruments and 
reciter, was given at the Museum of 
Modern Art on Jan. 19, for the benefit 
of the Museum’s program fund, with 
Miss Sitwell reciting the poems and 
an ensemble from the Juilliard School 
of Music, under Frederick Prausnitz, 
playing the score. One of the poems, 
Tango, was recited by David Horner. 
The performance was introduced by 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, who told some- 
thing of the stormy history of the 
premiere of Facade, in Aeolian Hall 
in London, on June 12, 1923. Miss 
Sitwell, Mr. Horner and the musicians 
performed the work on the fourth 
floor of the Museum, and it was trans- 
mitted electrically to the auditorium. 
Two handsome designs, painted by Es- 
teban Francés—one for each of the 
two parts—were thrown onto the 
screen through which the sounds were 
projected. At the completion of 
Facade, Miss Sitwell came down to 
the auditorium to be introduced to 
the audience, for whom she read Walt 
Whitman’s Salut au Monde. A re- 
hearsal, to which the press was invit- 
ed, was held on Jan. 17. The perform- 
ance was so successful that it was 
promptly recorded by Columbia on 
Jan. 20, exactly as it was done at the 
benefit. This recording will be re- 
leased under the sponsorship of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Facade is a minor masterpiece of 
the much-maligned 1920s, an era of 
bold experiments and rebellion against 
the artistic canons of the past. Miss 
Sitwell’s poems were, as she puts it, 
“abstract patterns, in the sense in 
which certain pictures are abstract 
patterns,” written at a time “when a 
revivification of rhythmic patterns in 
English poetry had become necessary, 
owing to the verbal deadness then 
prevalent.” William Walton’s music 
was the expression of a brilliant young 
composer of nineteen, steeped in con- 
temporary styles but able to poke fun 
at them and to add something of his 
own. 

Hitherto, we knew Facade on this 
side of the ocean only through an 
arrangement of some of the sections 
as an orchestral suite, and through a 
recording made in England some 
years ago which was acoustically un- 
satisfactory, since almost none of the 


Te first American performance 


Facade in First American Hearing 





text could be understood. This re- 
cent performance made it plain that 
the original version is infinitely supe- 
rior to the arrangements and adapta- 
tions. Miss Sitwell has an unerring 
sense of prose rhythm and speaks her 
poetry with musical intonation. (It 
is actually the Sprechstimme used by 
Schonberg and Berg). The chamber 
ensemble blends with the poet’s voice 
and points up the humor, without de- 
stroying the continuity of the text. 
A difficult form is handled with the 


most resourceful wit and fancy in this 


suite. It is more than a tour de force; 
it is a document of a period which 
is now sufficiently remote to begin to 
have the charm of the Edwardian and 


Trayton 
At the Museum of Modern Art before the first American performance of 
Edith Sitwell and William Walton's Facade are Miss Sitwell and Sir Osbert Sit- 
well; behind them stand David Horner, who read the one poem that Miss Sitwell 
did not read, and Frederick Prausnitz, who conducted the instrumental ensemble 


Victorian eras. And it offers refresh- 
ing proof that good art of any period 
does not date. 

Rosert SABIN 


Frances Magnes Plays 
With Israel Philharmonic 


Frances Magnes, violinist, left for 
Israel at the end of January, to fill 
an engagement with the Israel Phil- 
harmonic during February and March. 
She will play a minimum of twelve 
concerts with the orchestra, and, in 
addition, will give recitals. On her 
return trip, she will play in France, 
Switzerland, England, and other Eu- 
ropean countries. 


La Canterina 
Staged by School 


Henry Street Settlement Gives 
Haydn Opera Initial New York 
Performances 


La Canterina, a two-act comic opera 
by Joseph Haydn, was given what was 
thought to be its first New York per- 
formances, by student casts under the 
direction of Robert Scholz, on Jan. 22 
and 23 at the Playhouse of the Henry 
Street Settlement School. The work, 
which was composed in 1766, about the 
time Haydn became chief Kapellmeis- 
ter to Prince Anton Esterhazy, was 
presented on this occasion as The 
Songstress, in an English version by 
Karl Geiringer. Aside from the trans- 
lation, which was serviceable, if not 
ideally suited to the needs of the sing- 
ers, the only significant change was in 
the substitution of spoken dialogue for 
the original secco recitative. 

The plot of La Canterina is a slight, 
typically eighteenth-century farce of 
situation. The characters are stock 
figures—those principally involved be- 
ing a singer; her aging music teacher, 
who gives her free lessons, furnishes 
her with a house, and gets nothing in 
return; and her lover, who gives her 
his mother’s jewels, and likewise gets 
nothing in return. The eavesdrop- 
pings, the chance meetings of the rival 
dupes, the crises and resolutions of 
crises—all move like clockwork toward 
the happy finale. The score is of a 
piece with the libretto; it is bright, 
amiable, and witless, and, for all its 
charm, might have been dashed off to 
order by almost any court composer 
of the period. The vocal parts are 
simple and graceful, and the orchestra 
bounces happily along beside them. 

The singers, enthusiastic as they 
were, still gave student performances, 
and the best work of the evening came 
from the orchestra, which sounded 
really brilliant under the firm and 
zestful guidance of Mr. Scholz. 

JaMEs HINTON, JR. 


Harrell and Novotna Sing 
At Polio Benefit Concert 

Jarmila Novotna and Mack Harrell 
were soloists at the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt memorial concert for the 
benefit of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. on Jan. 30, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In memory 
of the late President, Mr. Harrell sang 
Purcell’s Evening Hymn, which he 
once sang at the White House for 
him. 
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(Continued from page 278) 
Waldman’s excellent direction, per- 
formed it very impressively. 

Roy Harris’ Concerto for Clarinet, 
Piano, and String Quartet, also shared 
program honors. Overlong, it never- 
theless traced its gentle course with 
superb fluidity, especially in the poig- 
nant slow movements. Herbert Tich- 
man, clarinetist; Joseph Bloch, pian- 
ist; Richard Adams and Emma Jo 
McCracken, violinists; Gabriel Grub- 
er, violist; and Charles McCracken, 
cellist, gave it a sensitive reading. 

Stefan Wolpe’s Six Palestinian 
Songs (first performances) set He- 
brew texts to asymmetrical rhythms 
with a somewhat atonalistic harmonic 
frame. All of them are workmanlike, 
but If It Be My Fate, and His Left 
Hand Is under My Head achieved 
rare beauty in the performance of Ar- 
line Carmen, mezzo-soprano, who also 
sang two of the others. Leon Lishner, 
baritone, was heard in the remaining 
two, and Irma Wolpe, pianist, accom- 
panied both singers. 

The two offerings that completed 
the program did not measure up in 
interest to the others. Roger Ses- 
sions’ dry, if harmonically clever, Duo 
for Violin and Piano, received an as- 
sured performance by Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, violinist, and Donald Kemp, 
pianist. Charles Mills’ Sonata for 
Oboe and Piano (played by Melvin 
Kaplan, oboist, and Sylvan Fox, pian- 
ist) rambles, except for an occasional 
well made melodic point. 





A. B. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Herpsichordist 
Town Hall, Jan. 23 


The playing of Ralph Kirkpatrick 
has deepened and mellowed aston- 
ishingly in recent seasons. It is less 
dry and more poetic then it was a few 
years ago, without being a whit less 








Barbara 
Denenholz 


pianist 
* 


Soloist: Manhattan Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Times Hall, 
April 30, 1949. 


Town Hall Debut Recital, 
Autumn 1949. 


Tour 1948.49 


“A memorable concert . 


programs." 


... We predict a brilliant future." 








. . impressive mastery of the piano evoked hearty 
applause. Her demonstration of skill and musicianship upheld the reputation 
she has gained through appearances in New York concert halls and radio 


“Superb musical talent . . . outstanding performance in Main Street Hall." 
"Gives final concert in ‘48 Series . . . delighted the audience." 


“Applause rang loud and long. She held her audience spellbound through- 
out her program, and the old and young were enthusiastic in acceptance of 
this gracious and talented young artist. . . ." 
“A finished artist . .. her change from robust forte passages to light piano, 
was amazing. She was as gracious, as friendly, as only a true artist could be. 


Address Communications to 


1401 Steinway Bldg., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Jascha Heifetz Ralph Kirkpatrick 
scholarly. On this occasion, he gave 
an extraordinarily vital and pene- 
trating performance of Bach’s Gold- 
berg Variations, and followed up this 
monumental work with ten sonatas 
by Domenico Scarlatti, composed in 
the later days of that master. This 
is so original and amazing, harmoni- 
cally and otherwise, that it is difficult 
to grasp how they have so long es- 
caped the attention of all but some 
specialists. Mr. Kirkpatrick played 
them in sets of two or three, instead 
of singly or in a small handful, as is 
the ordinary custom of pianists who 
play Scarlatti. The present assort- 
ment consisted of sonatas in the keys 
of D major and minor, F, C, and B 
flat. On the modern piano they would 
unquestionably forfeit a great part of 
the boldness, grandeur and color they 
have on the cembalo. This time they 
came dangerously near to “stealing 
the show,” even with Bach in the 
vicinity. H. F. P. 
Frederick Marantz, Pianist 

Times Hall, Jan. 24 


Mr. Marantz is no newcomer, for 
he has played in New York on a 
number of previous occasions. This 
time he offered an interesting list of 
works, including two _ indisputable 
masterpieces—Schubert’s magnificent 
posthumous Sonata in A major, and 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111. Apart 
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from these there were Mozart’s Vari- 
ations on Gluck’s Unser dummer 
Pobel, and Anton von Webern’s Vari- 
ations, Op. 87. 

One was grateful to Mr. Marantz 
for the chance to hear again the gor- 
geous A major Sonata, which he per- 
formed with affection, though he 
played it with a hard touch. The Pro- 
methean sonata of Beethoven, how- 
ever, showed little sensitiveness or real 
musical penetration, and the pianist’s 
tendency to sharp overaccentuations 
did not help matters. This hearer, 
frankly, failed (at a first encounter) 
to get the hang of the tiny Variations 
of von Webern, which require only 
four minutes. They seem to be made 
up of jagged and detached little atonal 
patterns, now slower, now faster, but 
scarcely forming an intelligible entity. 
Mr. Marantz played them, so far as 
this reviewer could judge, well. 

H. F 


First ISCM Program 
Museum of Modern Art, Jan. 24 


On the strength of its programs 
last year and its first one this winter, 
the New York Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music might well change its name to 
the Society for the Performance of His- 
torical Documents Which Once Were 
Contemporary. Starting its season 
somewhat belatedly, the society di- 
vided its first concert between Arnold 
Schénberg’s Second String Quartet, 
dating from 1907, and Leos Janacek’s 
Second Quartet, written in 1928. 

The Janacek quartet is a genuine 
curiosity. It is not entered in most 
lists of the composer’s works; our 
records do not reveal a previous New 
York performance of it, although the 
ISCM did not claim it as a premiere. 
Its Czech, or more properly Mora- 
vian, composer, who lived from 1854 
to 1928, is almost unknown to Amer- 
ican audiences, except for the Metro- 
politan’s production of his opera, 
Jenufa, in 1924, and sporadic per- 
formances of two or three smaller 
pieces. Janacek was a musical inno- 
vator whose work, somehow, never 
became caught up in the main stream 
of historical development. His con- 
ception of harmony was based upon 
the postulate that, as Paul Stefan 
says, “harmony is the adjustment of 
the chaos which arises when a second 
chord is struck before the first has 
died away.” 

The Second Quartet, one of Jana- 
cek’s most radical and most unsuc- 


‘cessful experiments, does not seem to 


this reviewer to make an altogether 
satisfactory “adjustment of the 
chaos.” It is a curiously fragmen- 
tary and inconsistent composition, 
venturing into chordal and textural 
novelties which lead nowhere and are 
summarily abandoned in favor of 
other equally abortive investigations. 
By the third of the four movements 
Janacek’s originality has begun to 
run thin, and conventional sentimen- 
tality replaces daring and inventive- 
ness. Unfortunately for Janacek’s 
reputation as an explorer, most of the 
heterodoxies the quartet contains may 
also be found, better handled, in the 
works of other modern composers, 
who reached the same conclusions by 
clearer and more logical routes. 


Schénberg’s Second Quartet, on the 
other hand, is an important landmark, 
for it catches its. composer just be- 
fore he abandoned conventional tonal 
harmony for the atonality which ap- 
peared in Pierrot Lunaire, and later 
evolved into the now familiar twelve- 
tone technique. The quartet is fairly 
and squarely in the key of F sharp 
minor; its complexities demand no 
more than alert listening, rather than 
a complete theoretical reorientation, 
for full understanding and pleasure. 
As a composition, it is magnificently 
wrought in every detail of timbre, 
contrapuntal flow, and structural or- 
ganization, and would be sufficient, 
without the evidence of his other 
works, to establish Schénberg as one 
of the world’s few great masters of 





the craft of composing. As a com- 
munication of emotion, it is eloquent 
and cumulative in its excitement, 
varied in psychological content, and 
devoid of the apparent strangeness of 
mood with which the Third Quartet 
keeps its hearers at a distance. 

The Pro Arte Quartet played it 
with consummate understanding and 
naturalness, as it had _ previously 
played the Janacek work. In the 
third and fourth movements of the 
Schonberg quartet, the soprano solo— 
employing texts by Stefan George— 
was sung with superb musical exact- 
ness and immense vitality by Patricia 
Neway, soprano, whose only short- 
coming was a tone production which 
characteristically allowed her strong, 
vibrant voice to sound wild and un- 
harnessed. 


Balbina Brainina, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 25 


Miss Brainina, a Russian pianist 
who made her New York debut 
twelve years ago, devoted the first 
half of her program to music. by 
Chopin, in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of his death. A pupil of the 
late Ignace Paderewski, she had more 
than one trace of the grand mannner 
of nineteenth-century pianism in her 
style. In Brahms’ Edward Ballad, 
Rachmaninoft’s G sharp minor Pre- 
lude, and the Marcia funébre of 
Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata, Miss 
Brainina elicited poetic sounds from 
her instrument. Her technique did 
not always enable her, however, to 
sustain the true virtuoso level. Rapid 
sections in the B flat minor Sonata 
and the Revolutionary Etude became 
muddy, because of unbalanced chords, 
overpedalling, and a lack of crisp ar- 
ticulation. 

The pianist’s temperament seemed 
to be most compatible with works of 
the Romantic period, for in her ap- 
proach to Haydn’s Sonata in E minor 
she sought to find too much senti- 
ment. In her last group, which also 
included music by Scriabin and Liszt, 
Miss Brainina presented the first per- 
formance of Josef Strimer’s Incanta- 
tion, from Eleven Tales, an effective 
piece with static harmony and clan- 
gorous sonorities reminiscent of some 
passages of early Debussy. S. J. S. 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 26 


After a long vacation, Jascha Hei- 
fetz reappeared in New York on this 
occasion for the first time in 22 
months. Vague rumors of a changed 
style of playing and a new type of 
programs had preceded him, though 
these probably had very little to do 
with the size of the audience which 
crowded Carnegie Hall. So far as 
this reviewer could judge, the afore- 
said rumors had nothing to them. Mr. 
Heifetz performed the type of pro- 
gram he has offered many times be- 
fore, and in much the same way. 

Yet after all, the thing that mat- 
tered was that Mr. Heifetz played 
quite in the Heifetz tradition, which 
is to say with his sovereign techni- 
cal command, his unapproachable 
poise, and his characteristic quality 
of tone. He opened his program with 
Respighi’s B minor Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano, in which he had the 
excellent collaboration of his accom- 
panist of long standing, Emanuel Bay. 
It is doleful fare with which to 
launch a_ recital—dull, overwritten, 
somnolent; in short, fairly typical 
Respighi. If its presence could be 
justified by anything it was by the 
completely authoritative performance 
the artists gave it. If the violinist, 
during his absence from the concert 
stage, had visited any changes on his 
playing, the details escaped at least 
one listener’s notice. 

Following the Respighi work, the 
violinist undertook Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Sonata in C. Here and there 
he scratched, and his tone momentari- 
ly roughened. Yet, as a whole, the 
masterpiece was dispatched according 
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Charles L. Wagner 
Expands Activities 


IX the 1949-1950 season, Charles L. 
Wagner’s touring opera productions 
will, for the second consecutive year, 
hold first place among all opera com- 
panies for the number of performarftes 
given. During the current season, 113 
performances were given by his Romeo 
and Juliet and Barber of Seville com- 
panies, and it is anticipated that his 
fall and spring tours of the popular 
double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci will yield at least 120 per- 
formances. 

“The response in the Southwest has 
been particularly gratifying,’ Mr. 
Wagner observed, “We decided to 
take Cavalleria and Pagliacci into 
Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma 
in the fall to keep as far away as 
possible from the Metropolitan 
Opera’s spring tour in that region and 
the San Antonio opera. festival. The 
1949-1950 season will mark Mr. Wag- 
ner’s tenth year of producing touring 
opera, and it will mark the tenth year 
in which Désiré Defrére has been the 
artistic director for his operatic en- 
terprises. Nicholas Rescigno has been 
selected to conduct all performances of 
the famous double bill.” 

Mr. Wagner will stick to his tried 
and successful formula of presenting 
the operas like a Broadway show. The 
most gifted young singing actresses 
and actors, selected as a result of 
many auditions, will be cast to type. 
They will be augmented by a fine or- 
chestra of thirty New York musi- 
cians, plus a chorus of twenty-two, 
carefully selected for voice, appear- 
ance and personality. Stivanello-Cul- 
casi, who have costumed many of Mr. 
Wagner’s earlier operas, will again 
provide colorful, authentic costumes 
for Cavalleria and Pagliacci. New 
settings will be designed and executed 
by Cirker and Robbins, of New York. 
Alternating casts will rehearse 
thoroughly. 


RESENT plans call for an eleven- 

week fall tour, beginning Septem- 
ber 28, 1949, through eastern, southern, 
southwestern, midwestern, and New 
England states; and a spring tour of 
seven weeks, beginning February 20, 
1950, through eastern, midwestern 
and northwestern states. The fall 
tour is limited by the Christmas holi- 
day season, but the spring tour may 
be extended to nine weeks. We are 
making the spring tour largely to 
satisfy the demand for good opera 
from the many Community and Civic 
courses in the Northwest. 

Leading singers in the Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci companies, 
have not yet been announced. “My 
main concern so far has been to fit in 
the dates for all the cities that want 
the show,” said Mr. Wagner. “Our 
company has built up sufficient draw- 
ing power as a result of good ‘per- 
formances year in and year out, so we 
can now afford to take our time about 
casting. We are bringing back 
Raphael Lagares to be one of our 
Canios. He has made a brilliant suc- 
cess in Australia in recent months. 
Jon Crain, who has had success as 
Lt. Pinkerton, Romeo, and Count Al- 
maviva, will sing Turiddu. 

“This double bill will be by far the 
most expensive production we will 
have sent out in that we will have to 
carry at least two great dramatic 
sopranos, two fine lyric sopranos, two 
great lyrico-spinto tenors, and two 
exceptional dramatic tenors. But 
none the less, I am resolved to keep 
the ticket price down to a three dol- 
lar top, plus tax, just as I am re- 
solved to keep all costs to local man- 
agers at a minimum. Mr. Snowdon 
and I are proud of the number of 
dates our companies have, but we are 
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Touring Operas Are Active 


prouder still of the quality of each 
production. We achieve that quality 
by watching each little detail per- 
sonally, and we would both prefer to 
withdraw from the opera field than 
have to sacrifice any quality.” 


Gallo Company 
Upholds Tradition 


Fp eartex the mounting costs of 
operation due to increases in cost 
of travel, in salaries of personnel num- 
bering more than one hundred, and 
numerous other operating expenses, 
Fortune Gallo has daringly defied 
such obstacles and inaugurated the 
San Carlo Opera Company’s 1949 tour 
at the Boston Opera House, with his 
usual good luck, or whatever it is that 
has made Mr. Gallo a _ nationwide 


Fortune Gallo 


figure as the only person who has 
successfully and continuously operated 
grand opera tours season after sea- 
= single-handed and without sub- 
sidy. 

Thirty-thousand opera-goers at- 
tended the series of operas during the 
ten-day Boston engagement. “It is 
the American public that buys tickets 
at the box-office that maintains our 
well known organizations,” says Mr. 
Gallo, “and we have no angels except 
our opera patrons who have faith in 
our performances.” Montreal followed 
the Boston season and large audiences 
filled His Majesty’s Theatre during 
the week’s visit. 

After several weeks of travel, the 
company returns to New York to fill 
a limited engagement at the Rocke- 
feller Center Theatre. As _ time 
marches on, so does the San Carlo 
Opera valiantly maintain its tradi- 
tion. 


Walter Hendl Gets 
Dallas Symphony Post 


Datias.— The signing of Walter 
Hendl, associate conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, as mu- 
sical director and conductor of the 
Dallas Symphony was announced on 
Feb. 3 by Stanley Marcus, president 
of the Dallas Symphony Society. Mr. 
Hendl will join the orchestra at the 
end of the current season; he succeeds 
Antal Dorati, conductor of the Dallas 
orchestra since 1945, who recently re- 
signed to accept the conductorship of 
the Minneapolis Symphony for the 
1949-50 season. Mr. Hendl’s contract 
is for one year, with a two-year option. 


Long-T hibaud 
Contest Dates Set 


Concours 
Pianists and Violinists Will Be 
Held in Paris This June 


International for 


The triennial Marguerite Long- 
Jacques Thibaud Concours Interna- 
tional, a competition for young pian- 
ists and violinists sponsored by these 
two celebrated French artists, will 
take place in Paris from June 20 to 27. 
The 1949 contest will be held under 
the auspices of the Direction Generale 
des Arts et des Lettres, the Associa- 
tion Frangaise d’Action Artistique, the 
Maison Gaveau, and the Société 
Pathé-Marconi. The jury will, consist 
of distinguished musicians from France 
and other countries, with Jacques 
Ibert, well known composer and direc- 
tor of the French Academy at Rome, 
as president. 

Contestants must have been not less 
than 15 and not more than 32 years old 
on Jan. 1, 1949. The contest will pro- 
ceed through three stages; the final 
competition will be preceded by two 
preliminary competitions. All candi- 
dates who have previously won prizes 
in important international competi- 
tions will be excused from the first 
preliminary competition. 

Two grand prizes will be awarded 
—the Marguerite Long prize of 100,- 
000 francs, in piano, and the Jacques 
Thibaud prize of the same amount, in 
violin. Each of the two grand prize 
winners will be given engagements 
with the Sociétés des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, and will make a double- 
faced recording for Pathé-Marconi. 
Six other prizes are awarded in each 
of the two instrumental classifications, 
ranging from 50,000 to 10,000 francs in 
value. 

The first Concours International 
took place in 1943, when Samson 
Francois won the piano prize and 


Michéle Auclair the violin prize. 
Winners in 1946 were the Hungarian 
pianist, Hedy Schneider, ana the 
American violinist, Arnold  Eidus. 
Details about registration and required 
music may be obtained by writing be- 
fore May 20 to the Secretariat du 
Prix Marguerite Long-Jacques Thi- 
baud, Bureau de Concerts de Paris, 
138 Avenue des Champs-Elysées, 
Paris, France. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Signs for British Tour 


PHILADELPHIA.—On Jan. 26, Harl 
McDonald, manager of the Philade.- 
phia Orchestra Association, concluded 
contractual agreements with Harold 
Fielding, British impresario, providing 
for a 27-performance tour of Great 
Britain by the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The tour will begin May 21, and the 
orchestra has booked passage on the 
Cunard liner, Parthia, for May 13. 
According to Mr. Fielding, both the 
United States and British governments 
have accepted the currency arrange- 
ments made for the tour. 


Szell To Conduct 
At Salzburg Festival 
CLEVELAND.—George Szell, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, an- 
nounced recently that he has accepted 
an invitation to conduct at the Salz- 
burg Festival next August. Mr. Szell 
will conduct four performances of 
Richard Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier 
with the Vienna State Opera; and one 
symphony concert with the Vienna 
Philharmonic. 


Paul Robeson Sails 
For European Tour Dates 

Paul Robeson, bass, sailed on Feb. 
12 to fill twenty concert and recital 
dates in Great Britain and Ireland and 
six in Scandinavia. 











PRUTH 
McFARLIN 


ACCLAIMED 

= 
@ MARIAN ANDERSON, world 
renowned contralto, in present- 
ing Pruth McFarlin in recital to 
the Artists Colony at Weston, 
Connecticut, commented: "A 
voice touched with the spark of 
genius.” 


McFarlin's voice." 


AMERICA'S GREAT TENOR 








* 
@ JAMES MELTON has this to say about Pruth McFarlin: “McFarlin has one 
of the greatest voices I've ever heard.” 


@ TULSA DAILY WORLD: “Songs by Grieg, Fox and Moya probably never 
sung so well in Convention Hall, brought out the exquisite quality of 


@ NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: “His tone is clear and smooth, having a 
quality suggestive of the middle strings of the viola.” 


* 





@ "Mr. McFarlin revealed an unusu- 
ally attractive natural voice, pure, 
clear, and full throughout a wide reg- 
ister. His intonation was exceptional 
and his phrasing was commendable.” 


—The New York Times 
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to true Heifetz standards, and the 
great fugue was a model of clarity and 
address. The second half of the eve- 
ning was devoted to a group of tran- 
scriptions of songs and piano pieces 
by Debussy, Ravel, Medtner and 
Rachmaninoff, followed by Vieux- 
temps’ A minor Concerto—preferable, 
for variety, to the D minor, and done 
by Mr. Heifetz in the grand manner. 
After the regular program, the audi- 
ence was treated to encores of all 
types and almost without number. 

mM. 2, 2. 


American International Singers 
Maggie Teyte, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 26 


The American International Sing- 
ers, conducted by Clifford Kemp, of- 
fered a highly varied program, which 
included Ravel’s Trois Chansons, Nic- 
olette, Trois beaux oiseaux du Para- 
dis, and Ronde, in what was believed to 
be the first New York performance of 
the original choral version. The chorus 
opened the concert with a Palestrina 
Missa Brevis, and Helfman’s Hash- 
kivenu. The guest artist was Maggie 
Teyte, who sang the Letter Scene 
from Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande ; 
Debussy’s La Flite de Pan, La Chev- 
elure, and De Soir; and Duparc’s 
Chanson Triste, in her first group. 

Mr. Kemp has some excellent voices 
in the ensemble, and he obtained a 
spirited response from his singers. 
Further training will be needed, how- 
ever, before the group is ready for 
such exacting music as the Ravel 
Chansons. Scarcely one word of the 
deliciously ironic texts, by Ravel him- 
self, could be understood; and Mr. 
Kemp took the Nicolette too slowly to 
convey its charm. His treatment of 





Joseph Schuster Maggie Teyte 


the Palestrina mass was erratic, both 
in tempo and dynamics. 

Miss Teyte sang with her custom- 
ary flawless diction and command of 
style, but her tempos, too, were start- 
ling. She skimmed through La Cheve- 
lure in such a cursory fashion that it 
had scarcely a trace of sensuousness ; 
and she set a speed record in the Du- 
parc Chanson Triste. The rest of the 
program listed works and arrange- 
ments by Chajes, Spaeth, Schimmer- 
ling, Wilson, Dawson and Cain, for 
the chorus; and songs by Berlioz; Ba- 
ton and Falla, for Miss Teyte, whose 
expert accompanist was George 
Reeves. R. S. 


Adele Marcus, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 25 


A large audience found much to 
applaud in the performance of Miss 
Marcus. Her most notable achieve- 
ments, on this occasion at least, lay in 
the field of technique. She has strong, 
well educated fingers, a marked facili- 
ty in, and a penchant for, rapid ex- 
ecution, and a gift for erecting big 
sound structures without being noisy 
about it. The best examples of these 
qualities were to be found in the In- 
termezzo in E Flat minor and the 
Rhapsody in E Flat major of Brahms. 








SOPRANO 


"Voice is pure and 
consistent... 
warm and rich in 
lower registers, 
sweet and true at 
the top .. . imagi- 
nation and taste." 


R.P., New York 
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Schubert’s A major Sonata, Op. 120, 
gave her opportunities to display a 
light touch and a quite lovely singing 
tone. This was followed by Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Variations, which 
proved somewhat less_ satisfactory. 
Here she indulged the temptation to 
overdo things tonally, and to become 
harsh and hurried. Essential differ- 
ences in mood and pace between the 
variations also tended to become 
blurred. The balance of the program, 
for the record, held three Scarlatti 
sonatas; Scriabin’s Etude in B flat 
minor ; a Rachmaninoff etude tableau ; 
Falla’s Andaluza; and Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in B flat minor, and Polonaise, 
Op. 53. E. 


Jerome Rappaport, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 27 


Jerome Rappaport’s recital was not- 
able for the technical security and 
soundly musical approach the pianist 
brought to the widely diversified and 
unhackneyed list he had chosen. After 
opening with Mendelssohn’s Prelude 
and Fugue in F minor, he went on to 
Mozart’s A minor Sonata, K. 310; 
Franck’s Prelude, Aria and Finale; 
Bloch’s Poems of the Sea; the first 
public performance in the United 
States of Robert Starer’s Prelude and 
Toccata; and a Chopin group. 

Mr. Rappaport’s playing was at its 
best in such rapid mezzo-forte pas- 
sages as those in the fast movements 
of the Mozart sonata, where his arti- 
culation of the runs and embellish- 
ments was extremely clean and ac- 
curate, and his corception had con- 
siderable rhythmic vivacity. The Bloch 
pieces were played with understand- 
ing and with expressive coloration, 
but with disturbing pauses that broke 
the line of musical thought. The best 
playing of the Chopin group came in 
the A minor Mazurka, Op. 68, No. 
2, which Mr. Rappaport presented 
with a deeply meditative dignity and 
beautifully controlled tone. In works 
that required a greater body of tone, 
his playing took on a harshness and 
a lack of balance that were not evi- 
dent elsewhere. 

Mr. Starer’s Prelude and Toccata 
proved to be skillfully composed and 
ingratiating pieces, mildly dissonant, 
intelligently developed, and effectively 
contrasted. ba. pd 


” 


Joseph Schuster, Cellist 
Town Hall, Jan. 28 


This was a distinguished recital. 
While Mr. Schuster’s playing has ali 
the brilliance and flash it needs to es- 
tablish his high position in the field, 
his basic motivation is that of the 
musician rather than that of the mere 
virtuoso. His own success is inci- 
dental to the success of the music he 
interprets. The interpreter and the 
composer are indistinguishable in his 
playing; and this is a mark of ele- 
vated artistry. 

The Brahms E minor Sonata has 
not often been played with mellower 
feeling or a more mature compre- 
hension of its somber but songful 
emotional cast. With some cellists 
its sounds grumpy; but Mr. Schus- 
ter’s scale, characteristically, entails 
a lower register of unusually dark, 
though rich and warm, timbre, and 
this proved to be exactly the right 
specific gravity for the best delinea- 
tion of Brahms’ melodic lines and 
figurations. He enjoyed the col- 
laboration of a really marvellous 
young pianist, Edward Mattos, whose 
playing could not have been improved 
upon, in rapport with the cellist, tonal 
balance, rhythmic elan, or lyric 
beauty. 

The sole novelty of the recital was 
the new Hindemith Sonata, written 
in 1948 and first presented at Tangle- 
wood, Mass., last August by Gregor 
Piatigorsky. In three movements, the 
sonata is excellent, but not first-class, 
Hindemith. Its most striking indi- 
viduality lies in the care with which 
the composer has considered the rela- 
tive sonorities of the two instruments, 








Victor Scholer Frank Sheridan 


writing much of the piano part far 
above and far below the area habit- 
ually traversed by the cello, and in- 
vestigating further in the piano writ- 
ing some of the remarkable sound 
effects he first began to exploit in 
the monumental work for solo piano, 
Ludus Tonalis. Indeed, it is fair to 
say that the writing for piano, taken 
by itself, is more arresting than the 
writing for cello; in the cello part 
of this sonata he adopts, for the most 
part, a conventional cantabile style far 
removed from the jagged figurations 
which dominate the Cello Concerto. 
Neither the thematic material nor the 
basic structure of- the sonata marks 
any new departure for Hindemith, 
who seems to have regarded the work 
more as a problem in idiomatic writ- 
ing than in abstract construction. The 
first movement is a pastorale, with a 
contrasting section of an agitated 
nature; the second is dominated by a 
march rhythm; the third is a passa- 
caglia, which becomes a bit abstruse 
before it is through. Mr. Schuster 
and Mr. Mattos gave the work a 
commanding presentation. 

Elsewhere, the program contained 
Boccherini’s Adagio and Allegro 
(given without identifying source, and 
unfamiliar to this reviewer), Bee- 
thoven’s Variations on a Theme from 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute, Chopin’s 
Introduction and Polonaise (no doubt 
Mr. Schuster’s contribution to the 
Chopin centenary), and a concluding 
group of unimportant tidbits, three of 
which were transcribed by Mr. 
Schuster. i 


Dorothy Berliner Commins, Pianist 
Times Hall, Jan. 28 


Intelligence, sensitivity, and taste 
marked Miss Commins’ recital. Aware 
of her limitations, the pianist pro- 
grammed small-scale pieces to whick 
she could do full justice. Her pro- 
gram comprised a Liszt Praeludium; 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, Op. 35, No. 1; Mozart's 
Fantasia in C minor, No. 2, and So- 
nata in C major, No. 15; a group by 
Debussy, Fauré, and Marion Bauer; 
three German Dances by Beethoven; 
and four English country dance tunes 
arranged by Miss Commins. The 
Pianist played every item imagina- 
tively. Though she rarely exceeded 
a mezzo-forte, she skillfully gradu- 
ated her dynamics to produce a vari- 
ety of shades, and her tone achieved 
especially delicate pianissimos. Her 
phrasing was exquisite, and her lyrical 
sense refined. If she touched the bor- 
derline between sentiment and senti- 
mentality in the Mozart Fantasia, she 
played elsewhere with see * 


Victor Scholer, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 28 


Quiet and self-effacing in manner, 
Victor Scholer is a man of varied 
talents. He has conducted opera in 
his native Denmark, gained impor- 
tant medical degrees, won distinction 
as a psychiatrist. With these and 
other activities he has still found time 
to become a pianist of conspicuous 
merits. He made his recital debut 
in Town Hall last season. The pres- 
ent concert, his second in New York, 
while wholly without ostentation or 
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Dallas Symphony 

J r 4 

Gives Bartok Opera | 
Bluebeard’s Castle in Radio 
Premiere — Bruckner Award 
Made to Dorati 

Datias.—The American radio pre- 
miere of Béla Barték’s opera, Prince 
Bluebeard’s Castle, was conducted by 
Antal Dorati on Jan. 30, when the 
Dallas Symphony appeared on the Or- 
chestras of the Nation broadcast over 
NBC. Olga Forrai, soprano, and 
Désiré Ligeti, bass, were soloists. The 
opera was presented again as the 
major work on the regular subscrip- 
tion concert the following afternoon, 
when the program also included the 
performance of excerpts from Strauss’ 
Der Rosenkavalier, with Miss Forrai 
as the Marschallin, Marjorie McClung 
as Octavian, and Martha Ann Holmes 
as Sophie. 

On Jan. 2, Menahem Pressler was 
soloist with the orchestra in Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A minor, with Mr. 
Dorati conducting, and Miss Holmes 
was soloist in Mahler’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. During intermission, Mr. 
Dorati was presented with an award 
by the Bruckner Society of America, 
in recognition of his conducting of 
Mahler’s symphonies. The presenta- 
tion was made by Paul Van Katwijk, 
dean of music at Southern Methodist 
University. It was announced recently 
that Mr. Dorati had resigned his posi- 
tion here, and will conduct the Min- 
neapolis Symphony next season. 

MABEL CRANFILL 


Borovsky Appearing in Europe 


Alexander Borovsky, pianist, has 


gone to Europe to give 27 concerts in 
nine weeks. Among his important ap- 
pearances will be a Bach-Liszt pro- 
gram at the radio festival in Nice, on 
Feb. 19. 








Berkshire Festival 
Announces 1949 Plans 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony 
has announced that the 12th annual 
Berkshire Festival will open at Tan- 
glewood in Lenox, Mass., on July 16. 
The festival will be the climax of 
Serge Koussevitzky’s 25th and final 
season as conductor of the orchestra. 
As usual, nine concerts will be given 
on three weekends, on Thursday and 
Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons. Series A will take place July 
28, 30, and 31; Series B, on Aug. 4, 
6, and 7; Series C, on Aug. 11, 13, 
and 14. Before these concerts in the 
Music Shed by the full orchestra, 
Mr. Koussevitzky will conduct four 
concerts by an orchestra of smaller 
proportions in the Theater-Concert 
Hall, on the Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon of the weekends of 
July 16 and July 23. Two different 
programs, drawn from the music of 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn and Schubert, 
will be presented each weekend. 

Guest conductors of the festival will 
be Leonard Bernstein and Eleazar de 
Carvalho. Soloists are to be an- 
nounced later. 

The Berkshire Music Center, of 
which Mr. Koussevitzky is director, 
will hold a six-week session at Tan- 
glewood from July 4 to Aug. 14. In- 
formation about the music center and 
the festival may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Symphony Hall, Boston 15, 
Mass. 


President Truman Made 
Life Member of AFM 
WasuHincton.—On Jan. 17, Presi- 
dent Truman was made an honorary 
life member of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. At a White House 
ceremony, James C. Petrillo, president 
of the union, presented Mr. Truman 
with a gold membership card and a 
silver plaque. 
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International News Photo 


Margaret Truman with her manager, James A. Davidson, at a press conference, 
when the President's daughter announced her plans for a concert career 


ARGARET TRUMAN, who had 

announced a few days previously 
that she had signed a managerial con- 
tract with James A. Davidson, met the 
press on Feb. 4 in Mr. Davidson’s 
office and disclosed her plans for a 
concert career. Parrying personal 
questions with the aplomb of a veteran, 
the president’s daughter impressed re- 
porters with her charm and sincerity 
and her sincerity of purpose. 

Ten or twelve concerts are being 
arranged for Miss Truman, she stated. 
She is studying opera and attending 
performances at the Metropolitan—her 
only evening diversions, she laughingly 
admitted when asked if she intended 
to live a social life. She knows the 


Compositions by HARVEY ENDERS 


SUNG AND PLAYED BY OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 


soprano roles in Lucia, Rigoletto, 
Lakmé and Traviata, but has no oper- 
atic ambitions for the moment. 

While staying in New York, she 
will do some coaching work with 
Coenraad V. Bos and with others, par- 
ticularly an accompanist. She speaks 
French and Spanish and sings in these 
as well as in Italian. 


Asked about the remark that the 
President made when presented with a 
cane at a recent ceremony, to the effect 
that he hoped to hand it on to his 
grandson, Miss Truman drew a laugh 
by her answer: 


“IT think Daddy was a little short 
of something to say on that occasion.” 
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excitement, was singularly moving and 
beautiful. 

Mr. Scholer is not a virtuoso in the 
flashy sense; neither is his technical 
mechanism, though equal to all the 
demands he makes of it, the sort that 
stuns and subjugates. Yet he plays 
like a poet, with uncommon sensitive- 
ness, ample power, a finely gradu- 
ated range of color and an unfailing 
clarity. If not incandescent, his per- 
formances are invariably clean, rea- 
soned, affecting, and marked by an 
unthistakable feeling of rightness. 

He began his program with a spirit- 
ed, sharply articulated rendering of a 
Galuppi sonata, then turned to Schu- 
bert’s G major Impromptu, Op. 90, to 
which he brought a touching sim- 
plicity of expression. Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies he played in 
thoroughly communicative fashion. 
They were logically conceived and 
carried out on a broad scale, with va- 
riety yet without unusual nuances or 
departures of any sort. By way of 
extra Mr. Scholer then contributed 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Scherzo, and 
did it with feathery lightness and dex- 
terous charm. 

Two Scriabin Etudes (very deftly 
played), Chopin’s B minor Mazurka 
and C sharp minor Scherzo, and Liszt’s 
Liebestraum and Fifteenth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody made up the clos- 
ing group of the program. Preceding 
it came a year-old novelty, a Sonata, 
Op. 42, by the Danish composer, Niels 
Viggo Bentzon. This proved to be a 
tantalizing and not uninteresting 
affair in three movements, of rather 
murky, dissonant textures, full of mo- 
tion, restless confusions, and counter- 
point, wrapped, for better or worse, 
about themes vaguely derived from 
Chopin and other familiar sources. 





The last movement, a kind of toccata, 
is possibly the most engaging of the 
three. The work unquestionably 
profited by the affectionate treatment 
Mr. Scholer gave it. F. P. 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 29, 2:30 


In this richly satisfying recital, 
Mr. Sheridan made no iuss and 
feathers about playing the piano. But 
his keen and analytical sense of mus- 
ical values and technical resourceful- 
ness enabled him to deal with color- 
istic pieces like the Ravel Ondine 
and Toccata as persuasively as Mo- 
zart’s Rondo in A minor or Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. He 
opened his program with the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, in majestic style, 
but was able to readjust his dynamic 
scale immediately to the Mozart 
Rondo, which he played sensitively, 
yet not too prettily. He made Beeth- 
oven’s Rondo a Capriccio in G ma- 
jor, Op. 129, sound like a real burst 
of fury, over much more than a lost 
penny. 

The contemporary work on his pro- 
gram, Anis Fuleihan’s Sonata No. 1, 
was highly attractive. It is more or 
less traditional in harmonic idiom and 
structure. The first movement is a 
vigorous and rather dissonant allegro, 
in the manner of a toccata, despite 
its sonata form. The second move- 
ment consists of a theme and varia- 
tions, culminating in a fugue remi- 
niscent of Reger in its complexity 
and richness of texture. Mr. Fulei- 
han has written eminently pianistic 
music. Everything sounds, and he 
has kept the sonata formally clear 
and logical. It should prove popu- 
lar with audiences, especially if other 
pianists play it as brilliantly as Mr. 
Sheridan did. 

An original and poetic conception 
of Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, Op. 
49, led to the E. Robert Schmitz 
transcription of Falla’s Spanish Dance 
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No. 1, from La Vida Breve, and the 
Ravel pieces. Among the encores 
was a deft performance of a Fauré 
Impromptu, which was the last word 
in swiftness of pace combined with 
legatissimo scales and passage work. 
B.S. 


Earl Wild, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29, 3:00 


Earl Wild arranged his program in 
so sensible a fashion that by the time 
the intermisson had been reached one 
was fully aware of his essential quali- 
ties. This program offered for its 
first half the Tausig transcription of 
Bach’s D minor Organ Toccata and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, 
and Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise; the second was devoted to 
Rachmaninoff’s B flat minor Sonata, 
Samuel Barber’s Excursions and 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. Reviewers 
leaving the hall after Chopin knew, 
to all intents, the most important 
facts of the occasion. 

Young Mr. Wild can lay claim to a 
glib technique, fleet, accurate fingers, 
and, on the whole, a smooth legato. 
But he often overpedals—and thereby 
blurs the contours of phrases—and he 
often permits his powerful left hand 
to overbalance his right, as he per- 
sistently did in Bach. What emo- 
tional expression he commands seems 
to lean toward shallow sentimental- 
ity; and this trait he most conspicu- 
ously employed to gild the lily when 
it came to Chopin’s Andante Spi- 
anato. 

The pianist was poorly counselled 
in attempting to deal with Beeth- 
oven’s Op. 109. This he rattled off 
in the manner of a cheerful pupil, un- 
troubled by a sobering thought that 
anything might lie beneath the skin 
of the music. mF. ©. 


Mary Syme, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 29, 5:30 


Miss Syme’s New York debut 
made a generally agreeable impres- 
sion. The young Canadian pianist 
disclosed technical competence and 
careful musicianship in a program 
made up of Chopin’s B flat minor 
Sonata; Bach’s Capriccio, Upon the 
Departure of a Beloved Brother; 
Villa-Lobos’ pleasant Bachianas Bra- 
sileiras No. 4 (the first New York 
performance) ; and shorter works by 
Scarlatti, Fauré, and Rachmaninoff. 
Though her playing was clean and 
rhythmically precise, it never struck 
far below the surface of the music. 
The final movement of the Chopin 
Sonata had dash, and the Adagio 
assai of the Bach Capriccio revealed 
some songfulness, but for the rest 
Miss Syme gave little indication of 
spontaneity or assurance in terms of 
a musical understanding that could 
permit more than cautiously correct 
performances. A. B. 


Composers Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Jan. 29 


Ray Green and Alan Hovhaness 
provided the program for the season’s 
fourth concert in this series. Margaret 
Tolson played Mr. Green’s Sonatina in 
F (1948), and Festival Fugues 
(1936) for piano, in their New York 
premieres. Naomi Sanders, soprano, 
accompanied by Lowell Farr, sang 
Mr. Green’s Concluded Lives (1948), 
and Songs to Children’s Poems 
(1940), the former in its first New 
York performance. Mr. Green’s Fes- 
tival Fugues were about as strict as 
the redoubtable William Billings’ fu- 
guing tunes, and not nearly as inter- 
esting or vigorous. They leaned too 
heavily upon rhythmic and harmonic 
clichés of sweet jazz, and they were 
very monotonous. The songs were 
impressionistic in style, and also lack- 
ing in form. All of these pieces sound- 
ed as if the composer had sat down 
at the piano and improvised a bit, 
waiting for inspiration to come. Ob- 
viously it never arrived. 

Mr. Hovhaness’ music reflects the 





Alexander Sved 


Helen Kwalwasser 


influence of Armenian folk melodies 
and harmonies. They are very subtle 
and rich in timbre, but become a little 
monotonous to ears accustomed to the 
lusty rhythms and counterpoint of 
modern western music. Adana (1948), 
a string quartet; Saris (1947), a piece 
for violin and piano; and Elibris 
(1944; revised 1948), a work for flute 
and strings, had their first New York 
performances. All three compositions 
revealed a fine ear for sonority, a sen- 
sitive spirit, and an excellent grasp 
of form within the prescribed limita- 
tions of the’ style chosen by the com- 
poser. x. oS 


Alexander Sved, Baritone 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, 2:30 


Mr. Sved is primarily an opera 
singer, and it was only to be expected 
that operatic arias should have oc- 
cupied a large part of his recital pro- 
gram. It was also to be expected 
that, as a Hungarian, he should have 
placed on his list some songs by his 
great countryman, the late Béla Bar- 
tok. The operatic excerpts were an 
air from Donizetti's La Favorita; 
the fine Sois immobile, from Rossini’s 
William Tell; Nemico della Patria, 
from Giordano’s Andrea Chenier; 
and, at the end, Macbeth’s soliloquy 
from the last act of Verdi’s Shake- 
spearian opera. To be wholly exact, 
one might mention as another op- 
eratic contribution—Nel cor piu non 
mi sento, from Paisiello’s La bella 
Molinara—even though the melody 
originally had been a Neopolitan 
folksong, and later served as a basis 
for piano variations by Beethoven. 

Obviously, the singer was most 
comfortably in his element in these 
arias. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that he revealed insight and 
sympathy in Bartdk’s five songs, col- 
lectively called Ujdalok, and per- 
formed without pause. But he was 
less happy in matters like Beethoven’s 
Wonne der Wehmut, Schubert’s An 
die Musik, Der Doppelganger and Un- 
geduld, or in Brahms’ Wie bist du 
meine K6nigin and O liebliche Wan- 
gen, or Strauss’ Traum durch die 
Dammerung. For these he has not 
cultivated all the refinements of a true 
lieder style. His large audience was 
delighted with whatever he did, and 
obliged him to add to his printed 
program. 

One obtained the impression that 
Mr. Sved had given little thought to 
the relatively small dimensions of 
Town Hall, and had neglected to 
adapt the volume of his big tones to 
a theater less spacious, and acous- 
tically more sensitive, than the Met- 
ropolitan. Otto Herz provided ac- 
companiments of varying 


Helen Kwalwasser, Violinist 
Town Hall, Jan. 30 


A gracious personality enhanced the 
playing of Miss Kwalwasser, who, at 
the age of 21, was making her second 
New York appearance. This gracious- 
ness made itself evident in the distinc- 
tive quality of her tone, and in the 
inflection of her phrasing. In Falla’s 
Suite Populaire Espagnole, the violin- 
ist indulged her own temperament to 
the full, with good results, since the 
music needs the superimposition of a 
strong personality. In Beethoven’s 
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Romance No. 1, in G major, and in 
the Franck Sonata, however, she 
judiciously subordinated her own per- 
sonality, and played with awareness 
and discriminating taste. 

Arnold Fish’s Sonata (1947), for 
violin alone, was given its first per- 
formance. A brief work in two move- 
ments, each divided into slow and fast 
sections, it reflects the influence of 
contemporary Russian composers. 

Miss Kwalwasser’s tone is fine-spun 
and silken ; though it is basically small, 
its expressive qualities are augmented 
by the violinist’s device of varying the 
rate of her vibrato speed—ranging 
from none at all to a very rapid pulsa- 
tion—thus supplying herself with a 
large range of colors and intensities. 
Bloch’s Vidui; two pieces by Stravin- 
sky ; and the Vivaldi-Franko Concert 
in G minor completed the ——— 


J. S. 





Gladys Zeiher, Mezzo-Soprano 
Robert Ladoff, Bass 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 30, 3:00 


The program for this joint recital 
included three operatic duets—Gloire 
a Dagon, from Samson et Dalila; the 
letter scene from Der Rosenkavalier ; 
and Qui chiamata m’avete, from La 
Gioconda; and groups of songs in 
German and English by both singers. 

Miss Zeiher’s voice proved to be of 
superior natural quality—large, freely 
produced, and attractively warm in 
color. She did her best singing in the 
excerpts from French and _ Italian 
operas, where her rather explosive at- 
tacks were easy to overlook, for she 
delivered her phrases with wunder- 
standing and enthusiasm. She did not 
do quite so well vocally with lieder 
by Schumann and Brahms, and her 
interpretations were not very imag- 
inative. 

Mr. Ladoff sang accurately, but 
brought little more than minimal vocal 
and interpretive equipment to the 
music alloted to him. — 3 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, 5:30 


The Saidenberg Little Symphony, ~ 


under Daniel Saidenberg, gave the 
first of two programs devoted to the 
six Brandenburg Concertos of Bach, 
played with sensitivity and sympathy, 
for a capacity audience. The concertos 
were No. 1, in F major; No. 2, in 





A. Michelangeli 


John Garris 


F major; and No. 4, in G major. 
Assisting artists were Alexander 
Schneider, violin; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichord; Julius Baker and Ralph 
Eicher, flute; and Mitchell Miller, 
oboe. The clarino part in the first 
two works was played by Paul Schal- 
ler on the E flat clarinet. The second 
concerto, the most brilliant of these 
three, had a zestful performance; and 
the wind instruments were especially 
felicitous in their solo assignments. 
In the first, the horn players were 
roundly applauded for some tricky 
passages that were accomplished with 
ease. In the third, the flutes and 
strings had it all to themselves, and 
produced ravishing sounds within a 
deeply musical conception. The little 
ensemble once again proved its real 
distinction in the chamber music field, 
and Mr. Saidenberg modestly received 
his due share of approbation. 
Q. E. 


Arturo Michelangeli, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30 (Debut) 


Mr. Michelangeli had played the 
Schumann Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony some 
weeks earlier, but this was his first 
New York recital—a far more re- 
liable test. Had there been any 
doubts left about his stature as an 
artist, they were quickly dispelled. 
His performances were magnificent, 
and he received one of the most tre- 
mendous ovations a New York au- 
dience has given to a newcomer in 
many years. Not only does he pos- 
sess a complete command of the in- 
strument; he is a supremely sensitive 
and imaginative interpreter, equally 
at home in Scarlatti, Chopin and 
Brahms. He can produce iridescent 
colors and orchestral sonorities, but 
he never violates the musical line or 
the intellectual significance of a work 
for the sake of display. Mr. Michel- 
angeli is an aristocrat among pianists. 
His nobility of style is illumined by 
a passionate temperament which has 


been so disciplined that he can play 
with both concentration and rhap- 
sodic intensity. 


The Scarlatti Sonatas in B minor 
and in G major that opened the pro- 
gram were beautifully phrased with 
feathery touch and liquid tone. There 
is not a waste motion in Mr. Michel- 
angeli’s playing. He has both the 
highly articulated finger technique 
of the harpsichord style and the 
weight touch of the modern piano at 
his command. This latter device 
came to the fore in his performance 
of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, in 
which his frequent changes of tempo 
and coloration were startling, yet 
wholly justified by the nature of the 
transcription. His tone remains 
golden in quality even at the extremes 
of volume, because he never tightens 
a muscle, no matter how exciting or 
exacting a passage is. 


Beethoven’s virtuoso Sonata in C 
major, Op. 2, No. 3, served to em- 
phasize Mr. Michelangeli’s sense of 
style. The rapid movements were 
crisply and sturdily played, with im- 
peccable runs in thirds and sixths, 
faultless octaves and shimmering 
pedal effects in the trills in the ca- 
denzas. But in the slow movement, 
the mood became introspective, and 
he made the poignant melody sing 
like a human voice through the elabo- 
rate accompaniment figures. Chopin’s 
Berceuse and flat minor Scherzo 
brought out other facets of his musi- 
cianship. Mr. Michelangeli never 
played the opening phrase, the dra- 
matic triplet with the final note on a 
held breath twice exactly alike. At 
one time it was a question, at an- 
other a challenge, at another a cry of 
distress. This was typical of his 
keenly imaginative treatment of the 
entire work. 


The crown of the evening was Mr. 
Michelangeli’s transcendent perform- 
ance of both books of Brahms’ Paga- 
nini Variations. A double barrel of 
complimentary adjectives would be 
richly deserved, but would defeat 
their own purpose in describing it. 
Each variation was consummately 
thought out and executed, and all 
were unified in a great crescendo. 
The sudden changes of dynamics, the 
incredibly rapid and accurate passage 
work in contrary motion, the pris- 
matic pedal effects, the constant play 
of mood, from humor to ferocious 
passion—these were the work of a 
master pianist. Let us have more of 
Mr. Michelangeli. 


R. S. 
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John Garris, Tenor 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 30 


In the midst of a busy season at 
the Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Garris 
set aside an evening to demonstrate 
his qualities as a lieder singer, de- 
voting his entire program to Schu- 
bert’s Winterreise cycle. The sterling 
musicianship which has marked all his 
operatic performances—from David 
in Die Meistersinger to Count Alma- 
viva in Il Barbiere di Siviglia and 
from Mime in Siegfried to the minis- 
ter in Peter Grimes—again gave char- 
acter to his endeavors in this less 
familiar field. His pitch, phrasing, 
and accentuation were  pluperfect, 
and each song was presented as a 
unified entity. His diction was admir- 
able, and his attitude toward the poetic 
values of the lyrics was tasteful. Yet, 
for all these virtues, the enterprise 
was. not an unqualified success, for 
his light tenor voice was too unchang- 
ing in color and texture. Despite 
his attempts at varied inflection, it 
remained essentially the image of 
youthfulness and inexperience, and 
conveyed little or none of the pathos 
and disillusionment with which Wil- 
helm Miiller’s verses are so thorough- 
ly infused. The best passages were 
those which dealt with dreams or with 
reminiscences of happiness—as in Der 
Lindenbaum and Friihlingstraum. The 
mood of dark skies, cold, snow, grave- 

rds, and tears found no counterpart 
in the sound of his singing. George 
Schick was the somewhat monolithic 
accompanist. LA 


Kensley Rosen, Violinist 
Howard Wells, Pianist (Debut) 
Times Hall, Jan. 31 


This was the New York debut of 
these artists as a duo; but though 
Mr. Wells had not been heard here 
previously, Mr. Rosen had already 
given two recitals. Four sonatas 
shared the program—Bach’s No. 6, in 
G major; Arnold Bax’s Second; 
Schumann’s D minor, Op. 121; and 
Debussy’s. 

As individuals, the performers dis- 
played serious musicianship and tech- 
nical ability, and there was some 
imaginative handling of detail in every 
work but the Bach (which was un- 
comprehended, though painstakingly 
worked out). For ensemble playing, 
however, Mr. Rosen’s small tone and 
Mr. Wells’ highly athletic approach 
were not too well matched, especially 
in the Schuman, where the violinist 
was often all but inaudible against the 
full bodied tone of the pianist. But the 
balance was much better in the modern 
works, which enjoyed at the same time 
the evening’s most lucid readings. 


Benno Meiseiwitch, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, who returned 
to New York last season after thirteen 
years’ absence to give a superb recital, 
this time offered Chopin’s Twenty- 
four Preludes, as well as Beethoven’s 
Les Adieux Sonata, the Schumann 
Toccata, Liszt’s Leggierezza and 
Mephisto Waltz (the latter in the 
Busoni version), Rachmaninoft’s Li- 
lacs, and Kabalevsky’s Sonata No. 3, 
Op. 46. 

The particular virtues and felicities 
that set Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s artistry 
apart are found in his deft effects and 
delicate expressions. The Chopin Pre- 
ludes in E minor, B major, D flat 
major, F major, and G minor, were 
interpreted with especial charm. With- 
in the brief space of each, he was able 
to create a poetic mood and to evoke a 
prismatic range of tone colors. In the 
Liszt works, as in the more grandi- 
ose Preludes, he unleashed that vir- 
tuosity in the grand manner of which 
he is a notable present-day representa- 
tive. Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave a clean, 
cool, straightforward performance of 
(Continued on page 286) 
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excitement, was singularly moving and 
beautiful. 

Mr. Scholer is not a virtuoso in the 
flashy sense; neither is his technical 
mechanism, though equal to all the 
demands he makes of it, the sort that 
stuns and subjugates. "Yet he plays 
like a poet, with uncommon sensitive- 
ness, ample power, a finely gradu- 
ated range of color and an unfailing 
clarity. If not incandescent, his per- 
formances are invariably clean, rea- 
soned, affecting, and marked by an 
unmistakable feeling of rightness. 

He began his program with a spirit- 
ed, sharply articulated rendering of a 
Galuppi sonata, then turned to Schu- 
bert’s G major Impromptu, Op. 90, to 
which he brought a touching sim- 


plicity of expression. Schumann’s 
Symphonic Studies he played in 
thoroughly communicative fashion. 


They were logically conceived and 
carried out on a broad scale, with va- 
riety yet without unusual nuances or 
departures of any sort. By way of 
extra Mr. Scholer then contributed 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Scherzo, and 
did it with feathery lightness and dex- 
terous charm. 

Two Scriabin Etudes (very deftly 
played), Chopin’s B minor Mazurka 
and C sharp minor Scherzo, and Liszt’s 
Liebestraum and Fifteenth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody made up the clos- 
ing group of the program. Preceding 
it came a year-old novelty, a Sonata, 
Op. 42, by the Danish composer, Niels 
Viggo Bentzon. This proved to be a 
tantalizing and not uninteresting 
affair in three movements, of rather 
murky, dissonant textures, full of mo- 
tion, restless confusions, and counter- 
point, wrapped, for better or worse, 
about themes vaguely derived from 
Chopin and other familiar sources. 


The last movement, a kind of toccata, 
is possibly the most engaging of the 
three. The work unquestionably 
profited by the affectionate treatment 
Mr. Scholer gave it. H. F. P. 


Frank Sheridan, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 29, 2:30 


In this richly satisfying recital, 
Mr. Sheridan made no fuss and 
feathers about playing the piano. But 
his keen and analytical sense of mus- 
ical values and technical resourceful- 
ness enabled him to deal with color- 
istic pieces like the Ravel Ondine 
and Toccata as persuasively as Mo- 
zart’s Rondo in A minor or Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. He 
opened his program with the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne, in majestic style, 
but was able to readjust his dynamic 
scale immediately to the Mozart 
Rondo, which he played sensitively, 
yet not too prettily. He made Beeth- 
oven’s Rondo a Capriccio in G ma- 
jor, Op. 129, sound like a real burst 
of fury, over much more than a lost 
penny. 

The contemporary work on his pro- 
gram, Anis Fuleihan’s Sonata No. 1, 
was highly attractive. It is more or 
less traditional in harmonic idiom and 
structure. The first movement is a 
vigorous and rather dissonant allegro, 
in the manner of a toccata, despite 
its sonata form. The second move- 
ment consists of a theme and varia- 
tions, culminating in a fugue remi- 
niscent of Reger in its complexity 
and richness of texture. Mr. Fulei- 
han has written eminently pianistic 
music. Everything sounds, and he 
has kept the sonata formally clear 
and logical. It should prove popu- 
lar with audiences, especially if other 
pianists play it as brilliantly as Mr. 
Sheridan did. 

An original and poetic conception 
of Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, Op. 
49, led to the E. Robert Schmitz 
transcription of Falla’s Spanish Dance 
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No. 1, from La Vida Breve, and the 
Ravel pieces. Among the encores 
was a deft performance of a Fauré 
Impromptu, which was the last word 
in swiftness of pace combined with 
legatissimo scales and passage work. 
R. S. 


Earl Wild, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29, 3:00 


Earl Wild arranged his program in 
so sensible a fashion that by the time 
the intermisson had been reached one 
was fully aware of his essential quali- 
ties. This program offered for its 
first half the Tausig transcription of 
Bach’s D minor Organ Toccata and 
Fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109, 
and Chopin’s Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise; the second was devoted to 
Rachmaninoft’s B flat minor Sonata, 
Samuel Barber’s Excursions and 
Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. Reviewers 
leaving the hall after Chopin knew, 
to all intents, the most important 
facts of the occasion. 

Young Mr. Wild can lay claim to a 
glib technique, fleet, accurate fingers, 
and, on the whole, a smooth legato. 
But he often overpedals—and thereby 
blurs the contours of phrases—and he 
often permits his powerful left hand 
to overbalance his right, as he per- 
sistently did in Bach. What emo- 
tional expression he commands seems 
to lean toward shallow sentimental- 
ity; and this trait he most conspicu- 
ously employed to gild the lily when 
it came to Chopin’s Andante Spi- 
anato. 

The pianist was poorly counselled 
in attempting to deal with Beeth- 
oven’s Op. 109. This he rattled off 
in the manner of a cheerful pupil, un- 
troubled by a sobering thought that 
anything might lie beneath the skin 
of the music. Bn. F. ©. 


Mary Syme, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 29, 5:30 


Miss Syme’s New York debut 
made a_ generally agreeable impres- 
sion. The young Canadian pianist 
disclosed technical competence and 
careful musicianship in a program 
made up of Chopin’s B flat minor 
Sonata; Bach’s Capriccio, Upon the 
Departure of a Beloved Brother; 
Villa-Lobos’ pleasant Bachianas Bra- 
sileiras No. 4 (the first New York 
performance) ; and shorter works by 
Scarlatti, Fauré, and Rachmaninoff. 
Though her playing was clean and 
rhythmically precise, it never struck 
far below the surface of the music. 
The final movement of the Chopin 
Sonata had dash, and the Adagio 
assai of the Bach Capriccio revealed 
some songfulness, but for the rest 
Miss Syme gave little indication of 
spontaneity or assurance in terms of 
a musical understanding that could 
permit more than cautiously correct 
performances. A Be 


Composers Forum 
McMillin Theatre, Jan. 29 


Ray Green and Alan Hovhaness 
provided the program for the season’s 
fourth concert in this series. Margaret 
Tolson played Mr. Green’s Sonatina in 
F (1948), and Festival Fugues 
(1936) for piano, in their New York 
premieres. Naomi Sanders, soprano, 
accompanied by Lowell Farr, sang 
Mr. Green’s Concluded Lives (1948), 
and Songs to Children’s Poems 
(1940), the former in its first New 
York performance. Mr. Green’s Fes- 
tival Fugues were about as strict as 
the redoubtable William Billings’ fu- 
guing tunes, and not nearly as inter- 
esting or vigorous. They leaned too 
heavily upon rhythmic and harmonic 
clichés of sweet jazz, and they were 
very monotonous. The songs were 
impressionistic in style, and also lack- 
ing in form. All of these pieces sound- 
ed as if the composer had sat down 
at the piano and improvised a bit, 
waiting for inspiration to come. Ob- 
viously it never arrived. 

Mr. Hovhaness’ music reflects the 





Alexander Sved 


Helen Kwalwasser 


influence of Armenian folk melodies 
and harmonies. They are very subtle 
and rich in timbre, but become a little 
monotonous to ears accustomed to the 
lusty rhythms and counterpoint of 
modern western music. Adana (1948), 
a string quartet; Saris (1947), a piece 
for violin and piano; and Elibris 
(1944; revised 1948), a work for flute 
and strings, had their first New York 
performances. All three compositions 
revealed a fine ear for sonority, a sen- 
sitive spirit, and an excellent grasp 
of form within the prescribed limita- 
tions of the’ style chosen by the com- 
poser. a 


Alexander Sved, Baritone 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, 2:30 


Mr. Sved is primarily an opera 
singer, and it was only to be expected 
that operatic arias should have oc- 
cupied a large part of his recital pro- 
gram. It was also to be expected 
that, as a Hungarian, he should have 
placed on his list some songs by his 
great countryman, the late Béla Bar- 
tok. The operatic excerpts were an 
air from Donizetti's La Favorita; 
the fine Sois immobile, from Rossini’s 
William Tell; Nemico della Patria, 
from Giordano’s Andrea Chenier; 
and, at the end, Macbeth’s soliloquy 
from the last act of Verdi’s Shake- 
spearian opera. To be wholly exact, 
one might mention as another op- 
eratic contribution—Nel cor piu non 
mi sento, from Paisiello’s La bella 
Molinara—even though the melody 
originally had been a Neopolitan 
folksong, and later served as a basis 
for piano variations by Beethoven. 

Obviously, the singer was most 
comfortably in his element in these 
arias. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that he revealed insight and 
sympathy in Barték’s five songs, col- 
lectively called Ujdalok, and per- 
formed without pause. But he was 
less happy in matters like Beethoven’s 
Wonne der Wehmut, Schubert’s An 
die Musik, Der Doppelganger and Un- 
geduld, or in Brahms’ Wie bist du 
meine K6nigin and O liebliche Wan- 
gen, or Strauss’ Traum durch die 
Dammerung. For these he has not 
cultivated all the refinements of a true 
lieder style. His large audience was 
delighted with whatever he did, and 
obliged him to add to his printed 
program. 

One obtained the impression that 
Mr. Sved had given little thought to 
the relatively small dimensions of 
Town Hall, and had neglected to 
adapt the volume of his big tones to 
a theater less spacious, and acous- 
tically more sensitive, than the Met- 
ropolitan. Otto Herz provided ac- 
companiments of varying ay 


Pe Py 


Helen Kwalwasser, Violinist 
Town Hall, Jan. 30 


A gracious personality enhanced the 
playing of Miss Kwalwasser, who, at 
the age of 21, was making her second 
New York appearance. This gracious- 
ness made itself evident in the distinc- 
tive quality of her tone, and in the 
inflection of her phrasing. In Falla’s 
Suite Populaire Espagnole, the violin- 
ist indulged her own temperament to 
the full, with good results, since the 
music needs the superimposition of a 
strong personality. In Beethoven’s 
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Romance No. 1, in G major, and in 
the Franck Sonata, however, she 
judiciously subordinated her own per- 
sonality, and played with awareness 
and discriminating taste. 

Arnold Fish’s Sonata (1947), for 
violin alone, was given its first per- 
formance. A brief work in two move- 
ments, each divided into slow and fast 
sections, it reflects the influence of 
contemporary Russian composers. 

Miss Kwalwasser’s tone is fine-spun 
and silken ; though it is basically small, 
its expressive qualities are augmented 
by the violinist’s device of varying the 
rate of her vibrato speed—ranging 
from none at all to a very rapid pulsa- 
tion—thus supplying herself with a 
large range of colors and intensities. 
Bloch’s Vidui; two pieces by Stravin- 
sky; and the Vivaldi-Franko Concert 
in G minor completed the a 

% & 


Gladys Zeiher, Mezzo-Soprano 
Robert Ladoff, Bass 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 30, 3:00 


The program for this joint recital 
included three operatic duets—Gloire 
a Dagon, from Samson et Dalila; the 
letter scene from Der Rosenkavalier ; 
and Qui chiamata m’avete, from La 
Gioconda; and groups of songs in 
German and English by both singers. 

Miss Zeiher’s voice proved to be of 
superior natural quality—large, freely 
produced, and attractively warm in 
color. She did her best singing in the 
excerpts from French and Italian 
operas, where her rather explosive at- 
tacks were easy to overlook, for she 
delivered her phrases with under- 
standing and enthusiasm. She did not 
do quite so well vocally with lieder 
by Schumann and Brahms, and her 
interpretations were not very imag- 
inative. 

Mr. Ladoff sang accurately, but 
brought little more than minimal vocal 
and interpretive equipment to the 
music alloted to him. oe 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, 5:30 


The Saidenberg Little Symphony, ~ 


under Daniel Saidenberg, gave the 
first of two programs devoted to the 
six Brandenburg Concertos of Bach, 
played with sensitivity and sympathy, 
for a capacity audience. The concertos 
were No. 1, in F major; No. 2, in 





John Gerris 


F major; and No. 4, in G major. 
Assisting artists were Alexander 
Schneider, violin; Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichord; Julius Baker and Ralph 
Eicher, flute; and Mitchell Miller, 
oboe. The clarino part in the first 
two works was played by Paul Schal- 
ler on the E flat clarinet. The second 
concerto, the most brilliant of these 
three, had a zestful performance; and 
the wind instruments were especially 
felicitous in their solo assignments. 
In the first, the horn players were 
roundly applauded for some tricky 
passages that were accomplished with 
ease. In the third, the flutes and 
strings had it all to themselves, and 
produced ravishing sounds within a 
deeply musical conception. The little 
ensemble once again proved its real 
distinction in the chamber music field, 
and Mr. Saidenberg modestly received 
his due share of approbation. 
Q. E. 


Arturo Michelangeli, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 30 (Debut) 
Mr. Michelangeli had played the 
Schumann Concerto with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony some 
weeks earlier, but this was his first 
New York recital—a far more re- 
liable test. Had there been any 
doubts left about his stature as an 
artist, they were quickly dispelled. 
His performances were magnificent, 
and he received one of the most tre- 
mendous ovations a New York au- 
dience has given to a newcomer in 
many years. Not only does he pos- 
sess a complete command of the in- 
strument; he is a supremely sensitive 
and imaginative interpreter, equally 
at home in Scarlatti, Chopin and 
Brahms. He can produce iridescent 
colors and orchestral sonorities, but 
he never violates the musical line or 
the intellectual significance of a work 
for the sake of display. Mr. Michel- 
angeli is an aristocrat among pianists. 
His nobility of style is illumined by 
a passionate temperament which has 


A. Michelangeli 


been so disciplined that he can play 
with both concentration and rhap- 
sodic intensity. 


The Scarlatti Sonatas in B minor 
and in G major that opened the pro- 
gram were beautifully phrased with 
feathery touch and liquid tone. There 
is not a waste motion in Mr. Michel- 
angeli’s playing. He has both the 
highly articulated finger technique 
of the harpsichord style and the 
weight touch of the modern piano at 
his command. This latter device 
came to the fore in his performance 
of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, in 
which his frequent changes of tempo 
and coloration were startling, yet 
wholly justified by the nature of the 
transcription. His tone remains 
golden in quality even at the extremes 
of volume, because he never tightens 
a muscle, no matter how exciting or 
exacting a passage is. 


Beethoven’s virtuoso Sonata in C 
major, Op. 2, No. 3, served to em- 
phasize Mr. Michelangeli’s sense of 
style. The rapid movements were 
crisply and sturdily played, with im- 
peccable runs in thirds and sixths, 
faultless octaves and shimmering 
pedal effects in the trills in the ca- 
denzas. But in the slow movement, 
the mood became introspective, and 
he made the poignant melody sing 
like a human voice through the elabo- 
rate accompaniment figures. Chopin’s 
Berceuse and B flat minor Scherzo 
brought out other facets of his musi- 
cianship. Mr. Michelangeli never 
played the opening phrase, the dra- 
matic triplet with the final note on a 
held breath twice exactly alike. At 
one time it was a question, at an- 
other a challenge, at another a cry of 
distress. This was typical of his 
keenly imaginative treatment of the 
entire work. 


The crown of the evening was Mr. 
Michelangeli’s transcendent perform- 
ance of both books of Brahms’ Paga- 
nini Variations. A double barrel of 
complimentary adjectives would be 
richly deserved, but would defeat 
their own purpose in describing it. 
Each variation was consummately 
thought out and executed, and all 
were unified in a great crescendo. 
The sudden changes of dynamics, the 
incredibly rapid and accurate passage 
work in contrary motion, the pris- 
matic pedal effects, the constant play 
of mood, from humor to ferocious 
passion—these were the work of a 
master pianist. Let us have more of 
Mr. Michelangeli. 


R. S. 
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John Garris, Tenor 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 30 


In the midst of a busy season at 
the Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Garris 
set aside an evening to demonstrate 
his qualities as a lieder singer, de- 
voting his entire program to Schu- 
bert’s Winterreise cycle. The sterling 
musicianship which has marked all his 
operatic performances—from David 
in Die Meistersinger to Count Alma- 
viva in Il Barbiere di Siviglia and 
from Mime in Siegfried to the minis- 
ter in Peter Grimes—again gave char- 
acter to his endeavors in this less 
familiar field. His pitch, phrasing, 
and accentuation were pluperfect, 
and each song was presented as a 
unified entity. His diction was admir- 
able, and his attitude toward the poetic 
values of the lyrics was tasteful. Yet, 
for all these virtues, the enterprise 
was. not an unqualified success, for 
his light tenor voice was too unchang- 
ing in color and texture. Despite 
his attempts at varied inflection, it 
remained essentially the image of 
youthfulness and inexperience, and 
conveyed little or none of the pathos 
and disillusionment with which Wil- 
helm Miiller’s verses are so thorough- 
ly infused. The best passages were 
those which dealt with dreams or with 
reminiscences of happiness—as in Der 
Lindenbaum and Frihlingstraum. The 
mood of dark skies, cold, snow, grave- 

rds, and tears found no counterpart 
in the sound of his singing. George 
Schick was the somewhat monolithic 
accompanist. CS 


Kensley Rosen, Violinist 
Howard Wells, Pianist (Debut) 
Times Hall, Jan. 31 


This was the New York debut of 
these artists as a duo; but though 
Mr. Wells had not been heard here 
previously, Mr. Rosen had already 
given two recitals. Four sonatas 
shared the program—Bach’s No. 6, in 
G major; Arnold Bax’s Second; 
Schumann’s D minor, Op. 121; and 
Debussy’s. 

As individuals, the performers dis- 
played serious musicianship and tech- 
nical ability, and there was some 
imaginative handling of detail in every 
work but the Bach (which was un- 
comprehended, though painstakingly 
worked out). For ensemble playing, 
however, Mr. Rosen’s small tone and 
Mr. Wells’ highly athletic approach 
were not too well matched, especially 
in the Schuman, where the violinist 
was often all but inaudible against the 
full bodied tone of the pianist. But the 
balance was much better in the modern 
works, which enjoyed at the same time 
the evening’s most lucid readings. 


Benno Meiseiwitch, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 31 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, who returned 
to New York last season after thirteen 
years’ absence to give a superb recital, 
this time offered Chopin’s Twenty- 
four Preludes, as well as Beethoven’s 
Les Adieux Sonata, the Schumann 
Toccata, Liszt’s Leggierezza and 
Mephisto Waltz (the latter in the 
Busoni version), Rachmaninoff’s Li- 
lacs, and Kabalevsky’s Sonata No. 3, 
Op. 46. 

The particular virtues and felicities 
that set Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s artistry 
apart are found in his deft effects and 
delicate expressions. The Chopin Pre- 
ludes in E minor, B major, D flat 
major, F major, and G minor, were 
interpreted with especial charm. With- 
in the brief space of each, he was able 
to create a poetic mood and to evoke a 
prismatic range of tone colors. In the 
Liszt works, as in the more grandi- 
ose Preludes, he unleashed that vir- 
tuosity in the grand manner of which 
he is a notable present-day representa- 
tive. Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave a clean, 
cool, straightforward performance of 
(Continued on page 286) 
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the Beethoven Sonata, which placed 
more emphasis upon the structure and 
development of the work than upon 
its emotional elements. His tempo in 
the Schumann Toccata was surpris- 
ingly deliberate, but he played it with 
— elegance and dynamic vari- 


‘Only his brilliant performance lent 
interest to the Kabalevsky Sonata, 
which proved to be as trite in its way 
as a piece of the late Cecile Chamin- 
ade, or some similar salon composer, 
despite its effort to be modern by em- 
ploying dissonance and other devices. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch made the most of 
the work, playing it with epigrammatic 
crispness. Throughout the recital the 
pianist left the mark of his personality 
upon the music, imbuing each of his 
interpretations with a soverign sense 
of style. B. D. 


Nannette Levi, Violinist 
Times Hall, Feb. 1 (Debut) 


Nannette Levi, 22-year-old Califor- 
nia violinist, offered a conventional but 
intelligently chosen program at her 
initial New York recital, including in 
her list Mozart’s Concerto in G major, 
K. 216; Prokofieff’s Sonata in D 
major, Op. 94; Bach’s unaccompanied 
Introduction and Fugue in A minor ; 
and a group of pieces by Tartini- 
Kreisler, Barték, and Chasins. 

The finest qualities made evident by 
Miss Levi were a sound musicianship 
and a natural, unaffected approach. 
Her technique seemed best adapted to 
rapid passage work, and she did her 
most appealing playing in the sections 
of the Mozart and Prokofieff composi- 
tions that gave her an opportunity to 
make use of her agility and accuracy 
of intonation. The broader passages 
in the Prokofieff caused her to force 
her tone, which was otherwise clean 
and attractive, beyond its present ca- 
pacities ; and while her conception was 
consistently musical, her bowing was 
not quite secure enough to deal with 
the sustained sonorities of the Bach. 
Brooks Smith furnished able support 
at the piano. Jr. 


Thelma Yellin, Cellist 
Cari Fischer Hall, Feb. 1 


Thelma Yellin is, in the main, a 
fine cellist. She has musicianship, 
taste, technical accomplishment. Her 
program—in which she had the as- 
sistance at the piano of Konrad Wolff 





Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Louise Bernhardt 


—consisted of a Sonata in G minor 
by Henry Eccles, Bach’s unaccom- 
panied Suite in G, Brahms’ E minor 
Sonata for cello and piano and a group 
of short pieces by Ravel, Fauré, Gra- 
nados and Kirman. A large gathering 
greeted her with warmth. 

It is especially in music of sustained 
and songful character that the artist’s 
gifts are displayed to advantage. Here 
her tone is warm, smooth and volum- 
inous, her finger work uncommonly 
accurate, her bowing broad and elas- 
tic. In more rapid and showy playing, 
on the other hand, the sounds she pro- 
duces are smaller and drier, while her 
pitch becomes less dependable. There 
was a good deal to admire in her 
clean and authoritative performance 
of Bach’s great solo suite, where her 
feeling for rhythm served her to good 
purpose. To the Brahms sonata the 
two artists brought a seriousness not 
incompatible with the romantic mood 
of the beautiful work, though the bal- 
ance might have profited had Mr. 
Wolff moderated his energies some- 
what—or at least not had the piano 
lid fully raised. H. F. P 


Bonnie Douglas, Violinist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Feb. 2 


Miss Douglas made an auspicious 
debut in a highly ambitious program 
that contained such exacting works as 
Hindemith’s Concerto; Brahms’ So- 
nata in D minor, No. 3; and Chaus- 
son’s Poéme; as well as shorter items 
by Bart6ék, Emanuel Moor, and J. H. 
Fiocco. An excellent technician, the 
young violinist played with a firm yet 
agile bow-arm and flawless intonation. 

In the Chausson Poéme, Miss Doug- 
las found an ideal vehicle for her con- 
siderable gifts. For in addition to 
technical address, she could bring to 
bear uncommon musical sensibility. 
Her approach to both the Hindemith 
concerto and the Brahms sonata was 
perhaps a bit mechanical, but the con- 
certo had many moments of genuine 


feeling (particularly in the well sus- 
tained slow movement), and the so- 
nata was only slightly less convincing. 

The violinist’s tone, however, was 
small and rather thin. Nevertheless, it 


sang Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrendeg 
Gesellen ; and made up her final group 
of seven new songs by American com- 
posers, four of them in first New York 
performances. Miss Duncan’s princi- 


was capable, in Miss Douglas’ expert pal contribution was nothing less than 


hands, of appreciable lights and shades. 
Brooks Smith provided fine accom- 
paniments. 


Vinaver Chorus 
Town Hall, Feb. 3 

The third and last concert of the Vin- 
aver Chorus’ second annual series was 
devoted almost entirely to two novel- 
ties, Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Dona 
Nobis Pacem (first New York per- 
formance), and Mordehai Staromin- 
sky’s Sabbath Cantata (first Ameri- 
can performance). The chorus and 
its conductor, Chemjo Vimaver, re 
in their best form, and - gave ni 


Charles Ives’ Concord Sonata, a brave 
undertaking handsomely carried out. 

Miss Bernhardt opened the concert 
with Gluck’s Che faro senza Euridice, 
from Orfeo; Wilt Thou Thy Heart 
Surrender?, by Giovannini-Bach; and 
Brahms’ Wie Melodien zieht es mir, 
and Willst du dass ich geh? It was 
in the Mahler songs, however, that her 
dramatic talent and voice made their 
finest impression. The cruel phase, 
“Schone Welt, schéne Welt,” revealed 
the unsteadiness and faulty production 
of her top tones, but in the lower 
range her voice was flexible, and she 
sang with considerable power. 

The new songs at the end of the 


balanced performances of both these Program were Paul Sargent’s Hickory 


works and the two Hassidic 
Ashre Ho-Om, and Nigun Wi 
Words, which completed the programs. 
Dona Nobis Pacem, a cantata for 
soprano and baritone soloists, chorus, 
string orchestra, and piano, employs a 
text drawn from Walt Whitman, John 
Bright, and The Bible. Masterly’ in 
its control and development of vocal 
and instrumental resources, it runs 
through six effective sections without 
a lag in interest. It is often affecting, 
and, though it sometimes borders on 
sentimentality, it is prevented from 
crossing the line by apt harmonic 
turns. Elena Bogatto, soprano, and 
Larry Ehrlich, baritone, were the so- 
loists, and Sonya Eidus was at the 


piano. 

Mr. Starominsky’s Cantata, for 
chorus, contralto solo, and string or- 
chestra, punctuates choral passages 
with brief fugato-like orchestral sec- 
tions to supply the needed variety to 
its seven parts, most of which pro- 
ceed in slow tempos. The work is 
subdued and austere in mood and its 
contrapuntal writing pliable. But the 
close—a sudden outburst a few meas- 
ures long following upon some fifteen 
minutes of broad and quiet flow— 
leaves a disturbing sense of unfulfill- 
ment. A. B. 


Louise Bernhardt, Contralto 
Ruth Duncan, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 4 


Miss Bernhardt and Miss Duncan 
were presented by the organization 
known as Debut and Encore Concerts, 
now in its fifth season. Both artists 
offered music of uncommon quality 
and appeal, and performed it with 
marked intelligence. Miss Bernhardt 
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ill, and River Road; Fenton and 
e’s Tryst; H. Stanley Hillyer’s 
The Trees that Lean Over Water, and 
The Lily and the Rose; and Roy Har- 
ris’ Fog. She also sang Randall 
Thompson’s Velvet Shoes, which to 
my regret I must report as the only 
good work of the group. The: Sargent 
and the Fenton and Bone songs were 
pieced together with clichés of impres- 
sionistic harmony and contrived vocal 
climaxes. The H. Stanley Hillyer 
songs were embarrassingly sentimen- 
tal, and the second one kept avoiding 
Oley Speaks’ Sylvia by the skin of its 
teeth. Roy Harris has small reason 
to be proud of Fog, in which the 
a is buried in billows of 
pseudo- Debussian narmony. Miss 
Bernhardt did what she could with 
such depressing material. At all times 
her singing was emotionally purpose- 
ful. Her accompanist was Konrad 
Wolff 
Miss Duncan played the Concord 
Sonata with a musical penetration of 
an impressive order. She had obvi- 
ously lived and worked with the music 
until it made sense. Her interpreta- 
tion differed from that of John Kirk- 
patrick (who was the first pianist to 
conquer this fearsome work) in many 
interesting ways, notably in her treat- 
ment of the fragments of hymn tunes 
and old songs, which she treated as 
thematic material rather than as quo- 
tations. Mr. Kirkpatrick plays them 
much more slowly and with greater 
emotional emphasis; but Miss Duncan 
is perfectly justified in her approach 
to this problem. Her performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, 
later in the program, was handicapped 
by her apparent desire to play some of 
them as fast as Vladimir Horowitz 
does, a hopeless undertaking from the 
start. Miss Duncan (unlike Mr. Hor- 
owitz) lost control in several of the 
rapid sections. But her playing of the 
Ives Sonata was a noteworthy achieve- 
ment. Both artists were called back 
for encores. es 


Julian Olevsky, Violinist 
Town Hall, Feb. 5, 3:00 (Debut) 


Young Mr. Olevsky (he is only 
22) has an international background, 
both personally and musically. He 
was born in Berlin, of Russian parents, 
who took him to Argentina when the 
rise of Nazism drove them from Ger- 
many. He continued his studies there 
and made his debut at the age of 
twelve, winning the prize of the Aso- 
ciacién General Musicos Argentina. 
Since then he has appeared widely in 
South America. 

He began his recital with the Tar- 
tini-Kreisler Sonata in G minor (the 
Devil’s Trill) and played it very beau- 
tifully. His bowing was smooth, and 
throughout the entire length his fin- 
ger work was accurate and his tone 
was sensitively colored. Furthermore, 
there was little or no trace of that 
besetting vice of contemporary violin 
playing—excessive and ill-placed vi- 
brato. The intricate double stops and 
chains of trills caused him no trouble; 
and he played with refreshing elegance. 

(Continued on page 287) 
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As Mr. Olevsky continued with Bach’s 
Partita No. 2 in D minor, for violin 
alone, and Chausson’s Poéme, how- 
ever, it became apparent that his in- 
terpretations lacked one very impor- 
tant factor—temperament. The Bach 
was cleanly and intelligently done, 
but with little communication of its 
majesty of plan and thematic elo- 
quence. And there was only a faint 
indication of the tragic nostalgia of 
the Chausson piece in Mr. Olevsky’s 
conception of it. 

His performance of Ravel’s Tzigane, 
though not impeccable, had more in- 
dividuality ; and in Bloch’s Nigun he 
gave full sway to the urgency of the 
music. A deft performance of the 
Paganini-Kreisler Campanella and a 
rather rough one of Barték’s Rou- 
manian Folk Dances completed the 
program. Mr. Olevsky has an envi- 
able command of the violin. If he 
gathers a richer experience, he will 
have the means to transmute it into 
musical terms at his beck and call. He 
was enthusiastically received. The 
expert accompanist was Artur Bal- 
sam. R. S. 


Anna Turkel, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 6, 3:00 


Miss Turkel, who made her New 
York debut in 1946, has had extensive 
experience in opera, in Italy and else- 
where. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that she was at her best 
in the arias and more dramatic songs 
of her program. She sang the Charme 
des jours passés, from Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, with stirring intensity. 
And in three arias from Handel’s Ro- 
delinda—Spietati, io vi giurai; Ombre, 
piante, urne funeste; and Mio caro 
bene, she captured a large measure of 
the emotional power of the music, be- 
sides demonstrating an excellent sense 
of style. In the florid passages, her 
superior vocal technique stood her in 
good stead. Miss Turkel has a voice 
of wide range and flexibility. The tone 
quality in the upper register is bril- 
liant, and her voice has a ringing 
vitality which should be especially ef- 
fective on the operatic stage. 


Miss Turkel followed her Handel - 


arias with Brahms and Wolf lieder, 
the most convincing of which were 
Brahms’ Salamander and Wolf’s Das 
K6hlerweib ist trunken. Even though 
some of the refinments of lieder style 
were neglected, and her German dic- 


tion was not above reproach, she made 
song a genuine experience, 
through her imaginative treatment of 
the text and psychological situation. 
In Debussy’s De Fleurs and De Soir, 
also, her singing was exciting, despite 
the fact that she missed some of their 
overtones and subtleties of style. 
Three delightful songs by Francis 
Poulenc—Bleuet, Violon, and Il vole— 
led to a final group made up of Theo- 
dore Chanler’s Grandma, Vaughan 
Williams’ In Dreams, Celius Dough- 
erty’s Love in the Dictionary, and 
Mana-Zucca’s Spring Is Whispering. 
Miss Turkel made the most of the hu- 
mor in the Chanler and Dougherty 
songs. Hellmut Baerwald’s accom- 
paniments were sensitive. =. 


Denise Dubs, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 5 


For her second New York recital, 
Miss Dubs offered an all-Bach pro- 
gram and gave a much better account 
of herself than might have been ex- 
pected from a 12-year-old pianist 
playing so exacting a schedule as the 
Partita in C minor, the Fifteen Three- 
Part Inventions, the C minor Fantasy, 
a prelude and fugue in A minor, and 
William Spielter’s transcription of the 
Variations on the chorale, Sei Ge- 
griisset, Jesu Giitig. 

Throughout the evening, the youth- 
ful pianist gave evidence of sincere 
musicianship and an excellent finger 
technique. The contrapuntal lines 
were admirably clear. While she 
lacked the mature control of expres- 
sion to convey emphatic differentia- 
tions of mood among the various 
works, she had sufficient musical in- 
sight to make her performances funda- 
mentally convincing. And if the big 
organ sonorities of the Spielter tran- 
scriptions were beyond her capacities, 
she played the smaller scale Inventions 
with assurance and charm. A. B. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Feb. 6, 5:30 

In a_ second session devoted to 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concertos, Daniel 
Saidenberg led a few members of the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony, assisted 
by five distinguished guest artists, in 
the three concertos he had not pre- 
sented the week before—the third, in 
G major; the sixth, in B flat major; 
and the fifth, in D major. Ralph 
Kirkpatrick played the harpsichord 
continuos in the third and sixth con- 
certos, and the much more important 
solo clavier part in the fifth. The trio 
of soloists in the fifth concerto was 
rounded out by Alexander Schneider, 


violinist (who also played in the 
third), and John Baker, flutist. Carle- 
ton Cooley and Ralph Hersh were 
towers of strength in the viola section 
in all three works. 

The concert was perfection itself. 
Mr. Saidenberg could scarcely have 
played a more self-effacing role, pro- 
viding ideal tempos and a focus of 
co-ordination without calling attention 
to himself; in the sixth concerto he 
left the podium vacant, and joined the 
little ensemble as solo cellist. The 
hand-picked group of instrumentalists 
played not merely impeccably, but 
with extraordinary rhythmic life and 
warmth of phrasing. In the Adagio 
of the sixth concerto—this concerto 
employs no strings higher than the 
violas—Mr. Cooley’s delivery of the 
wonderful solo phrases, so strongly 
reminiscent of the religious fervor of 
the chorale-prelude, O Mensch, be- 
wein’ dein Siinde gross, was rapt and 
eloquent, and Mr. Saidenberg’s an- 
swers on the cello were equally com- 
municative. 

The fifth concerto, more of a dis- 
play piece than the others, in view of 
the prominence it gives the three solo 
instruments, provided Mr. Kirkpatrick 
with an opportunity to engage in some 
of the world’s finest harpsichord play- 
ing, and, with Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Schneider, to achieve a polyphonic in- 
terplay that was rare in its exactitude 
of proportion, yet equally rare in its 
impression of spontaneity. 

The concert was one of the most 
beautiful of the entire season, and ex- 
emplified everything that is most 
satisfying in ensemble playing. For 
this was a group of wholly adult musi- 
cians, fully aware that the way to be 
successful with the music of Bach is 
to let the composer speak. The high- 
est tribute one can pay to them is to 
say that they never once got in Bach's 
way. ees 4 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 6 


If the spirits of Niccolé Pagannini 
and Joseph Joachim are still allowed 
to wander about the earth, they must 
have been hovering over Carnegie Hall 
on this evening, for Mr. Szigeti’s 
transcendent playing evoked the 
legendary virtuosity of the Italian and 
the noble artistry of the Hungrian. 
His program was enough in itself to 
accent the eminence Mr. Szigeti oc- 
cupies as a musician. It consisted of 
Henry Cowell’s Sonata ( 1945) ; Schu- 
bert’s Fantasy in C major, Op. 159; 
Benjamin Britten’s Suite, Op. 6 (1934- 
35), in its first New York perform- 
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Joseph Szigeti 


ance; and Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
major, Op. 47 (the Kreutzer). Each 
of these utterly different works was 
interpreted with an immediacy, rich- 
ness of meaning and mastery which 
made every note seem packed with 
significance. At the close of the pro- 
gram, no one wanted to go home, 
and nearly the whole audience re- 
mained until Mr. Szigeti had finished 
his last encore—the Prelude from 
Bach’s Partita in E major, for violin 
alone. The violinist was in such high 
spirits that at one point he ran from 
the stage; and the music seemed to 
pour from his instrument in an irre- 
sistible flood. 

All devout modern composers should 
include Mr. Szigeti in their prayers, 
for he understands them as few artists 
do. His playing of the Cowell and 
Britten compositions was every whit 
~ compelling as his revelation of the 

Schubert and _ Beethoven. Mr. 
Cowell’ s Sonata, made up of a Hymn, 
Fuguing Tune, Ballad, Jig, and Finale, 
reflects the model harmony and rude 
simplicity of early American vocal 
music and balladry, notably the chor- 
uses of William Billings. It is a con- 
vincing effort to recapture a lost 
tradition of native musical culture. 
Both Mr. Szigeti and his admirable 
pianist, Joseph Levine, played it with 
a bounce and melodic accent that en- 
hanced its charm. 

The Britten Suite is a splendid tour 
de force. It consists of four move- 
ments—Introduction and March; Mo- 
to perpetuo; Lullaby; and Waltz— 
and it is built around a motto theme, 
E, F, B, C.. The composer wrote to 
Mr. Szigeti recently that he has “that 
kind of mind which amuses itself by 
thinking up ‘tongue twisting’ as you 
say, string passages.” He also ad- 
mitted that he had never played the 
violin, which may explain the non- 
chalance with which he has heaped up 
such difficulties as double stops in 
harmonics at a fearful pace, desperate 
leaps, mixed bowings, and everything 
else in the violinist’s bag of tricks. 
For all its devilish intricacy, the 
music has spontaneity and wit. Be- 
neath its glitter is emotional sub- 
stance. 

The Kreutzer Sonata was a fitting 
crown for so memorable an evening. 
Mr. Szigeti had conceived it as a 
haven between two tempests; and the 
unearthly serenity and beauty of the 
Andante was intensified by his rhap- 
sodic treatment of the opening move- 
ment and the whirlwind tarentella. 
The incredible accuracy of his play- 
ing, at white heat, stirred the listeners 
to such a pitch that shouts of applause 
burst like an explosion after the last 
chord, a 3. 


Raya Garbousova, Cellist 
Town Hall, Feb. 7 


Obviously, the stars were auspicious 
for string players during the first 
week in February. No sooner had Jo- 
seph Szigeti given one of the most 
inspired recitals of his career on Sun- 
day than Miss Garbousova proceeded 
to offer an evening of glowing per- 
formances on Monday. She had 
chosen a refreshing program, which 
included an Andante in C major by 
Mozart; Bach’s Sontata in G major; 
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Guido Cantelli Conducts NBC 


old Italian conductor, made his 

United States debut in the NBC 
Symphony broadcast on Jan. 15, con- 
ducting the first of four weekly broad- 
casts assigned to him. Though he is 
slight in stature, and almost frail in 
appearance, there was no want of 
dynamic energy or physical stamina 
in his conducting. His six years of 
experience with symphonic and opera 
orchestras in Italy and elsewhere in 
Europe have given him complete self- 
assurance and undebatable authority ; 
and from his first few measures it 
was apparent that his stick technique 
enables him to maintain a mature 
command over his players. As is 
often the case with young conductors, 
his gestures often tend to run to 
somewhat choreographic excesses, and 
his reactions to climactic moments 
look exaggerated. But this overt ex- 
pression of the musical experiences he 
seeks to communicate is probably a 
real necessity to him at this stage of 
his career, for, as a dancer would say, 
he “takes the music with his body,” 
letting his whole body become a 
medium for the rhythm and the emo- 
tional growth of the score. 


Mr. Cantelli’s initial program con- 
sisted of two symphonies—Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 93, in D major, and 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler. The 
justness of his tempos in the Haydn 
work, and the spontaneity with which 
he seemed to assume that its melodic 
aspects were its most important ones, 
immediately established the essential 
musicality of his talent.. Though he 
made the most of all its legitimate 
accents and contrasts, he did not 
theatricalize the symphony. It was 
an interpretation in the vein of Mr. 
Toscanini’s Haydn_ performances, 
quickened by a rhythmic impulse that 
was always alive, yet always singing 
and melodious. 

The Hindemith performance, how- 
ever, offered grounds for debate. Mr. 
Cantelli approached it rather as if it 
were Respighi’s Pines of Rome, push- 
ing along its polyphony and building 
up its brassy sonorities with a a 
ear for their external effects, and, 
general, packing the music with 
thrills. If one grants that his point 
of view was a proper one, the score 
could hardly be done better. But he 
missed the uncompromising _ philo- 
sophic ruggedness, the spacious archi- 
tectonic grandeur, and the unbending 
solemnity of Hindemith’s evocation of 
the Matthias Griinewald altarpieces. 
In this music, the ideas require the 
instrumentation in order to realize 
themselves; Mr. Cantelli played it as 
if the ideas were hardly more than 
an excuse for instrumental display. 
Yet despite his fundamental miscon- 
ception of the nature of Mathis der 
Maler, Mr. Cantelli’s performance was 
phenomenal in its lucidity and tonal 
balance, if one agreed to accept the 
starting point of his interpretation. 
And at the very least it demonstrated 
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Guido Cantelli, 28-year-old Italian conductor, is greeted before a rehearsal 
for one of his four NBC Symphony concerts by Samuel Chotzinoff, general 
director of music for the National Broadcasting Company, and Walter Toscanini 


that his control of orchestral sonor- 
ities and his ability to produce strik- 
ing results with the players were no 
less unusual in contemporary than in 
eighteenth-century music. G3 


Cantelli Conducts 
Second Program, Jan. 22 


The young Italian conductor, Guido 
Cantelli, who made his American de- 
but with the NBC Symphony on Jan. 
15, offered two novelties on his sec- 
ond program: the Pezzo Concertante 
by his former teacher, Giorgio Ghe- 
dini; and Paganiniana, by Alfredo 
Casella. The third work was anything 
but novel—Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet—but it was musically so superi- 
or to the Ghedini and Casella compo- 
sitions, and Mr. Cantelli interpreted 
it so fierily, that it proved the hit of 
the concert. 

Ghedini’s Pezzo Concertante imi- 
tates the style of the 18th century 
concerto grosso in a prettified and 
19th-century manner. It is weak in 
the contrapuntal development so essen- 
tial to the form, and harmonically 
commonplace. The soloists—Mischa 
Mischakoff and Max Hollander, vio- 
linists, and Carleton Cooley, violist— 
played their feeble assignments beau- 
tifully, and Mr. Cantelli did every- 
thing he could for the score. 

The Casella piece is a perfect ex- 
ample of what clever workmanship 
can do to make trite ideas attractive. 
There is scarcely a theme,or harmony, 
or structural device in the suite which 
has not been used a dozen times by 
other composers in the last fifty years. 
Yet the music is so effervescent, so 
adroitly flavored and devised, that it 
charms the listener. It is made up of a 
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furious opening Allegro, in the manner 
of a Paganini caprice, spiced by mod- 
ern dissonance, and displaying the 
flexibility of the strings; an extremely 
danceable Polacchetta; a Romanza; 
and a Tarentella, in which Casella 
wisely refrains from thunderous cli- 
maxes, but works up even greater ex- 
citement through rhythmic ostinatos 
and a fascinating decrescendo at the 
end that lets the sounds die out like 
sparks. Mr. Cantelli’s ability to estab- 
lish a basic pulse in the first measure 
and sustain it throughout an entire 
section or movement was made’ evi- 
dent in this suite. 

The conductor’s operatic tempera- 
ment was completely at home in the 
Tchiakovsky music, and his chore- 
ography in the climaxes reminded one 
of similar performances by Leonard 
Bernstein. Mr. Cantelli rises on his 
toes and stabs at the brasses when 
he wants an overwhelming sonority, 
in a manner which nearly lifts him 
off the podium. But in his case, as in 
Mr. Bernstein’s, the musical results 
are so satisfactory that the visual dis- 
turbance is amply justified. RS. 


Barték Concerto 
Conducted by Cantelli, Jan. 29 


Guido Cantelli conducted the NBC 
Symphony magnificently in Wagner’s 
Eine Faust Ouvertiire and Barték’s 
Concerto for Orchestra in his third 
appearance with the orchestra. In view 
of his equally powerful interpreta- 
tions of music by Haydn, Hindemith, 
Ghedini, Casella and Tchaikovsky, at 
preyious concerts, it is high time to 
acclaim him as one of the most bril- 
liantly gifted young conductors now 
before the public, and a great musi- 
cian at the age of 28. To conduct two 
such masterpieces of contemporary 
music as Hindemith’s Mathis Der 
Maler Symphony and Barték’s Con- 
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All Times Shown Are Eastern Standard 
Sunday 


A. M. 
8:30-9 NBC String Quartet (NBC) 
8:30-9 Coffee Concert (chamber 


(ABC) 
9:15-9:45 E. Power Biggs, 
(CBS) 


music) 

organ recital 

9:30-10 Bach Aria Group, William Schiede 
(NBC except WNBC) 

9:45-10 Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s Chapel 
(CBS) 

11-11:30 Fine Arts Quartet (ABC) 

11:30-12 Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir and 
Organ (CBS) 

P. M. 


12-12:30 Wings Over Jordan (MBS) 


2-2:30 First Piano Quartet (NBC except 
W NBC) 

2-2:30 Festival of Music: Longines Sym- 
phonette: Piastro (CBS) 

3-4:30 New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
CBS) 

4:30-5 Metropolitan Auditions (ABC) 

5-5:30 Festival of Song: Choraliers (CBS) 

5:30-6 RCA Victor Show (Merrill and 
Boston Pops) (ABC) 

7:30-8 Carnegie Hall: Black orchestra 
and soloists (ABC) 

Monday 

1-1.30 Boston Symphony rehearsals (NBC. 
On WNBC 11:30 p.m.) 

8-8:30 Railroad Hour: Operettas (ABC) 

8:30-9 Voice of Firestone: Steber, Lynch, 
guests (NBC) 

9-9:30 Telephone Hour: Voorhees orches- 
tra, soloists (NBC) 

9-9:30 Let’s Go to the Opera: Stopak, 


soloists (ABC) 
10:30-11 Longines Symphonette (WOR and 
local) (Every weekday night, this 


time) 
Tuesday 

9:45-10:30 Detroit Symphony: Krueger 
(ABC) 

Wednesday 

9:30-10 Harvest of Stars: Melton, etc. 

(CBS) 
Saturday 

1:30-2:30 Symphonies for Youth: Wallen- 
stein (MBS) 

2-5 Metropolitan Opera (ABC) 

3-4 Pioneers of Music (Orchestras of 
the Nation): Symphony concerts, 
various orchestras and conductors 
(NBC) 

4-4:30 university choruses 


College and 

MBS) 

5-6 Philadelphia Orchestra: 
(CBS 

6:30-7:30 NBC Symphony (NBC) 


10-11 Chicago Theatre of the Air: 
and operettas (MBS) 
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certo with the authority, the passion- 
ate conviction and the technical skill 
which Mr. Cantelli displayed would be 
enough in itself to establish his rep- 
utation. But his Haydn was full of 
song and buoyancy; his Tchaikovsky 
was reminted by a fresh approach; 
and his conception of the Wagner 
overture revealed him as a Romantic, 
to the manner born. 

The young conductor made the 
deepest impression thus far with his 
interpretation of Bartdk’s Concerto 
for Orchestra. One can give it no 
higher praise than to say that it 
ranked in every way with Ernest 
Ansermet’s conducting of Bart6k’s 
Music for Strings, Piano, Celeste and 
Percussion, on Jan. 8. Like the emi- 
nent Swiss artist, Mr. Cantelli brought 
to the listener a sense of Bartok’s 
spiritual vision that far transcended 
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Schubert’s Sontata in A minor, com- 
posed for the Arpeggione, a six- 
stringed instrument resembling a 
small cello, invented by a contem- 
porary of the composer; Schumann’s 
Adagio and Allegro, Op. 70; Richard 
Strauss’ Sonata in F major, Op. 6; 
Stravinsky’s A Young Maiden’s Song 
(an air from Mavra), arranged by 
Samuel Dushkin; Vittorio Rieti’s 
Tarantella; and Chopin’s Introduction 
and Polonaise, Op. 3. Erich Itor Kahn 
was the pianist, and he, too, played 
with exceptional sensitivity. 

Miss Garbousova phrases and colors 
the cello tone as carefully as a singer. 
Her performance of the Mozart mel- 
ody was stately, yet emotionally im- 
pulsive. The interweavings of the 
Bach sonata were carefully balanced 
and accented by the cellist and pian- 
ist. Only a harpsichord could blend 
in completely satisfactory fashion with 
the cello, but Mr. Kahn kept the piano 
tone sufficiently light not to smother 
the cello part. In Schubert’s sonata, 
one of the most treasurable works in 
the entire cello repertoire, Miss Gar- 
bousova was completely at home. Her 
natural charm and instinct for roman- 
tic music made the work sound ex- 
traordinarily spontaneous. As each 
episode unfolded, she conveyed in it 
the sense of Schubert’s inexhaustible 
imagination. The technical intricacies 
of the sonata were so easily dispensed 
with that they scarcely seemed to ex- 
ist, even though this work has some 
knotty passages. 


Miss Garbousova played both the 
Schumann and Strauss works con 
amore, and even succeeded in making 
Chopin’s early work sound grateful 
for the cello, something only a con- 
summate artist could do. Mr. Kahn 
performed the elaborate piano part so 
well that one regretted his excessive 
restraint, for the piece is actually a 
piano solo with cello obligato. This 
was a wholly delightful recital, and 
the audience, which included many 
distinguished musicians, demanded 
several encores. an: & 


Simon Barere, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7 


Simon Barere’s annual recital, in a 
program devoted to work by Chopin, 
Liszt, and Scriabin, demonstrated 
once again that he possesses one of 
the most formidable techniques of the 
day. His command of the instrument 
was complete. His fingers could deal 
summarily with the most rapid and 
intricate figurations; his dynamic 
range extended from the merest gos- 
samer of sound to the most majestic 
of fortes; and his tone, which he col- 
ored beautifully in the more relaxed 
passages, never became hard or 
brassy, even in the most resounding 
passages. 

With this mechanical equipment to 
serve him, Mr. Barere fulfilled his po- 
tentialities best in the Scriabin group 
—the Sontata, Op. 30; the Poéme, 
Op. 32; and two Etudes, Op. 42. He 
played these works with great and ob- 
vious devotion, and the speed and 
ease of execution was nothing short 
of phenomenal. Liszt’s transcription 
of the waltz from Gounod’s Faust was 
also played in the grand manner. 

The entire first half of the program 
was devoted to works by Chopin—the 
Fantasie, the C minor Nocturne, the 
C sharp minor Scherzo, the F minor 
Mazurka, two études, and the Andante 
Spianato and Grand Polanaise Bril- 
liante. These were presented with the 
same technical mastery that charac- 
terized the rest of Mr. Barere’s work, 
but with disturbing rhythmic distor- 
tions too numerous to particularize; 
and with a considerable lack of mu- 
sical inflection, due in part to over- 
pedalling. The audience was enthu- 
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siastic in its acclaim, and called the 

pianist back for several encores. 
Mi. JX. 

Musicians’ Guild 

Times Hall, Feb. 7 


The Musicians’ Guild gave another 
memorable concert, offering for its 
third program of the season Brahms’ 
Sonata in E minor, for cello and 
piano; Nicolai Berezowsky’s Sextet 
for Strings, Op. 26 (the first New 
York performance), and Mozart’s 
String Quartet in C major, K. 465. 

Leonard Rose, cellist, and Frank 
Sheridan, pianist, opened the evening 
with a performance of the Brahms 
sonata that was as full of sentiment 
as it was devoid of sentimentality, as 
impassioned as it was restrained, and 
as impetuous as it was _ intelligent. 
Needless to say, their playing was 
mechanically perfect. 

Next came the Berezowsky sextet, 
in which the composer himself, in the 
capacity of violinist, and David Man- 
kovitz, violist, joined the Kroll Quar- 
tet for a thoroughly admirable reading. 
The sextet is a fine example of 
idiomatic string-writing. The parts 
spin out in well-wrought detail and 
interweave in textures of surpassing 
loveliness. 

After the intermission, the Kroll 
Quartet returned to crown the evening 
with an eloquent performance of 
Mozart’s Dissonance Quartet, in 
which form and feeling were superbly 
balanced. A.B. 


OTHER RECITALS 


Mary Maiuzzo, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 16. 

Marion Golden, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, Jan. 16. 

Mathilde Krebs, soprano, and Stan- 
ley Krebs, pianist ; Times Hall, Jan. 16. 

Sonia Portugalova, soprano; Car- 
negie Recital Hall, Jan. 18. 

Mildah Polia, mezzo-soprano ; Times 
Hall, Jan. 18. 





Lucienne de Simplaire, soprano, and 
Will Schwartz, violinist ; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, Jan. 20. 

Anna Steck, soprano, and Hans Mel- 
zer, bass-baritone ; Times Hall, Jan. 21. 

Ida Elkan, pianist, and Israel Katz, 
violinist; Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 
23 and Feb. 6. 

Jacques Renard, 
Fischer Hall, Jan. 23. 

Charlotte Zalka, pianist ; Town Hall, 


pianist; Carl 


Jan. 24. 

Bertram Kelso, tenor; Times Hall, 
Jan. 25. 

Hubert Kaszynski, pianist; Times 
Hall, Jan. 30. 


Helen Lanier, mezzo-soprano; 
Times Hall, Jan. 30. 
Lucille Burney, 

Hall, Feb. 6. 


soprano; Times 


NBC Symphony 


(Continued from page 288) 


the technical wonders of the score. 
In the Elegy of the concerto, which 
ranks with the slow movements of 
Beethoven’s Eroica and of Bruckner’s 
Seventh as one of the supreme 
threnodies of symphonic music, the 
young conductor obtained a unity of 
feeling and execution from the NBC 
players which was the highest tribute 
an orchestra can pay to a respected 
leader. 

The explanation of Mr. Cantelli’s 
technical command is manifold. He 
has an instinctive sense of rhythm; he 
can maintain a pace throughout a sec- 
tion or movement in spite of flexibili- 
ty of phrasing and emphasis; and he 
has a conducting technique that makes 
his every wish absolutely clear to the 
men. He knows how to set off 
phrases; and he cues the winds and 
brasses with a constant sense of their 
problems of breathing and attack. He 
may demand the ultimate, as does Ar- 
turo Toscanini, but he knows what 
the musicians have to do to produce 
it for him. 

Mr. Cantelli has a passionate tem- 
perament and artistic idealism which 
make him a born leader. There is 
never any question of his sincerity or 
his devotion to the composer’s wishes. 
He has disciplined himself to the point 
where he can control the most com- 
plex score with absolute precision, yet 
enter into it emotionally with com- 
plete abandon. But it would be unjust 
to overemphasize the dramatic aspect 
of his approach to music, for he con- 
ducts Haydn as sanely and healthily 
as Sir Thomas Beecham. Not since 
the advent of Leonard Bernstein has 


any young conductor made so immedi- 
ate and so deep an impression, or 
proved so compelling an interpreter 
of the music of our own tine. 


Cantelli's Final Program, Feb. 5 


Guido Cantelli’s fourth and last 
broadcast with the NBC Symphony, 
devoted to the César Franck Sym- 
phony and Ravel’s La Valse, was a 
bit of a disillusionment. In seeking to 
impart new energy to these standard 
works, both of which have been used 
as a display pieces time and again by 
scores of conductors, he abandoned 
much of the sweet reasonableness with 
which he had held his excitable tem- 
perament under control in his three 
previous appearances here. The 
Franck Symphony was forced and 
noisy; oratorical pauses robbed the 
music of continuity, and the stentorian 
domination he permitted the brass to 
assume suggested that he would have 
a wonderful time conducting a brass 
band. It would be unfair to imply 
that this performance of the symphony 
was unexciting, but it was certainly 
shapeless and strident, and it conveyed 
little of the spirituality the work had 
been alleged, by the announcer, to 
contain. The Ravel was a downright 
failure, for it was continuously loud 
and bangy, ill balanced to a point that 
permitted a good bit of the scoring to 
be obscured, and devoid of either 
rhythmic insinuation or the requisite 
tongue-in-cheek suggestion of Vien- 
nese nostalgia. 

It is not necessary to take back any 
of the praise that was lavished on the 
28-year-old conductor for his first 
three broadcasts. He deserved every 
bit of it, for his is one of the most 
remarkable new talents in the con- 
ducting field today. But at 28, complete 
self-command is a long, long way off 
for any musician, and Mr. Cantelli’s 
willingness to make rattletrap produc- 
tion numbers out of the Franck and 
Ravel works can be charged off to the 
indiscretion of a youngster “eager to 
please and impress an audience for 
whom he no doubt hopes to be asked 
to conduct again. Cc. 3. 


Jennings Butterfield 
Addresses String Teachers 


Jennings Butterfield, director of 
music in. the public schools of West 
Orange, N. J., was guest speaker at 
the Feb. 12 meeting of the Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello teachers Guild, 
in the Carl Fisher Sky Room. A 
demonstration of Monitor records fol- 
lowed the address. 
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DONALD JOHNSTON 


BARITONE 


"Mr. Johnston lived up to expectations. His voice was pleasing 
and rich in quality, easily produced and well focused, his presenta- 
tion direct and unpretentious." 


“His voice was notable for volume, firmness of texture, and musical 
quality. His clear English enunciation was a marked asset in a series 
of performances which showed understanding of the varying moods 
Francis D. Perkins, Herald Tribune 
"Watch for Donald Johnston. He is a baritone of consequence. 
Gifted with a superior voice he brought distinction to his recital." 

Miles Kastendieck, New York Journal American, June 4, 1948 


C. H., New York Times 


"It is a long time since this listener heard such excellent singing. He 
is one of those artists who wear well. He will be heard from again." 

John Briggs, New York Post, June 4, 1948 
Mr. Johnston is now appearing as featured soloist on the tran- 
scribed radio program "| hear America Singing,” sponsored by the 
Composers-Authors Guild of America. 
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NEW MUSIC 





Three Song Settings 
By Arnold Schonberg 


O his slender list of works for 

chorus, Arnold Schonberg has 

now added three masterly set- 
tings of old German folksongs. These 
Pieces are not th. usual superficial 
“arrangements.” They represent a 
serious, and for the most part superbly 
successful, attempt on the part of their 
distinguished composer to recapture 
the essence and much of the style of 
the work of those sixteenth-century 
polyphonists who used folksongs as 
thematic materials for important, and 
sometimes fairly extended, composi- 
tions of great contrapuntal richness 
and individual expressiveness. 

The three songs, published as separate 
items by the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, are: (1) Two Comely 
Maidens (Es gingen zwei Gespielen 
gut), a German folksong from before 
1540; (2) To Her I Shall Be Faithful 
(Mein Herz in steten Treuen), a 
fifteenth-century song; and (3) Now 
May Has Come with Gladness (Der 
Mai tritt ein mit Freuden), a folk- 
song written before 1545. 


HOUGH the original texts are of 

course in German, the printed 
copies give the English words in larger 
and clearer type, under the assumption 
that most American choral groups will 
prefer to sing them in our own lan- 
guage. Elizabeth A. Kulka translated 
the first poem, and Harold Heiberg 
the other two. While the translations 
are scarcely inspired, and certainly 
cannot compare in innocent charm 
with the German verses, they are, on 
the whole, satisfactory in prosody, and 
usually provide satisfactory vowels. 
But inasmuch as internal evidences 
in the music strongly suggest that 
Mr. Schénberg wrote the score to 
fit the German texts and not the 
translations, any choruses that com- 
mand German will do well to sing it 
in that language, since in any event 
the words will not be very intelligible 
in these complex interweavings of 
vocal polyphony. 

Hans Leo Hassler appears to be 
the composer Mr. Schénberg selected 
as his model. The songs are full of 
rhythmic and contrapuntal devices that 
are omnipresent in similar folksong 
elaborations by Hassler and some of 
his contemporaries. 

The first song is written in meas- 


ures six quarter notes long; with 
typical Hasslerian informality the 
meter shifts back and forth between 
bars of three twos and bars of two 
threes, and the eight-note figurations 
that develop as the polyphony pro- 
gresses add many piquant cross- 
rhythms. With a degree of success 
unequalled by any other contemporary 
composer I know of, Mr. Schonberg 
has recaptured that subtle tension be- 
tween free word-rhythms and metric 
dance-rhythms that gives a special and 
piquant ambiguity to the structure of 
Hassler’s secular’ music. The four 
voices proceed with a wonderfully 
flexible give and take, yet agree with 
one another at crucial cadential points, 
and at other moments where dramatic 
emphasis is called for. 

The harmonic idiom, like that of 
the rhythm, is basically that of the 
middle sixteenth century. There is a 
strong feeling for tonal harmony, 
especially at the cadences; but the 
clichés of nineteenth-century voice- 
leading, spacing, and chord-patterning 
are absent. Accidentals appear in the 
separate melodic lines according to 
the rules of musica ficta, the medieval 
formula (which continued on through 
the sixteenth century) that allows cer- 
tain flatted notes im descending 
phrases and certain sharped notes 
in ascending phrases, but severely pro- 
scribes all other chromatic usages. But 
the harmonic and contrapuntal style 
is by no means a mere imitation of 
Hassler; and there are indeed many 
spots that would scandalize any ortho- 
dox sixteenth-century theorist—skips 
of a minor seventh, open intervals of 
a perfect fourth, and (shocking and 
unsatisfactory even to this. twentieth- 
century listener) one entirely unidi- 
omatic and egregious chromatically 
altered chord, introduced with con- 
siderable theatricality before a grand 
pause, just three measures before the 
end of an otherwise peaceful, well- 
mannered, and painstakingly correct 
sixteenth-century cadential pattern. 


Most of the stylistic observations 
I have made about the first piece 
apply equally to the other two. To Her 
I Shall Be Faithful possesses a grace- 
ful rhythmic flow, involving spontane- 
ous and natural shifts from a four- 
beat to a six-beat measure. Of the 
three songs, it is perhaps the most 
unfailingly beautiful in texture, spac- 
ing of voices, and relation of vocal 
lines. 
Like the first song in the set, how- 
ever, it has one moment in which Mr. 
Schonberg could not resist the tempta- 





Ben Greenhaus 


The composers who were represented on the Feb. 13 program of the tenth WNYC 
American Music Festival, broadcast from Carl Fischer Concert Hall—Peter Men- 
nin, Andor Foldes, William Bergsma, Virgil Thomson, and Norman Dello Joio 


tion to let a troublesome Romantic 
viewpoint disturb the aesthetic unity 
of the piece. In each of the three 
stanzas of the song, a brief passage 
suddenly becomes fussily chromatic, 
with Max Regerish melodic movement 
by half-step replacing the clean dia- 
tonic lines that are used elsewhere 
and are germane to the style upon 
which the music is based. By tossing 
aside the style he has otherwise 
elected to follow, Mr. Schdénberg 
seems to me to weaken his argument 
for a revival of features of Renais- 
sance idiom and technique; for by 
introducing an extraneous and typi- 
cally late-nineteenth-century dramatic 
device, which seems strained in a con- 
text that is elsewhere so artless, he 
appears to admit the impossibility of 
being completely effective within the 
stylistic limits he himself has postu- 
lated; and, moreover, the whole piece 
is momentarily thrown almost sur- 
realistically out of scale. 

Once again, in Now May Has Come 
With Gladness, the third song, one 
single spot—prominently located and 
reiterated in each stanza—similarly 
destroys the harmonic perspective: 
The tenor voice leaps onto the seventh 

“degree in a cadence, to supply a 
bromidic dominant seventh chord as 
devitalizing as those that bog down 


Mendelssohn’s Saint Paul. 

But these observations, which are 
small ones in proportion to the value 
Mr. Schonberg’s total achievement in 
the three songs, are proffered on the 
assumption that so eminent a com- 
poser as Mr. Schoénberg should be 
perfect. I do not find these works as 
faultless as his most notable instru- 
mental pieces; but, nevertheless, I do 
not hesitate to include them among 
the few really first-rank contempo- 
rary examples of choral technique and 
expression. For they are truly crea- 
tive expressions of a vital and arrest- 
ing musical mind, too restless and 
perhaps too intuitive to worry about 
satisfying such academic cavillings as 
those I have uttered here. 


HEY are not mere sterile imitations 

of a bygone fashion. They are 
ardent and eloquent; and, above all 
else, they are supremely singable, for 
they require no skill that is not already 
in the possession of any chorister who 
has already learned the proper inflec- 
tion and delivery of sixteenth-century 
polyphonic music. I would not trade 
these songs for a bale of the pallid, 
pseudo-Elizabethan madrigals and mo- 
tets most British composers can turn 
out by the gross. Ceci. SMITH 
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THEY THAT TRUST IN THE LORD... high, low 


LA FORGE 
ACQUAINT NOW THYSELF WITH HIM. med..WAY 
TRUST IN THE LORD....... high, low...... DAVIS 
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Suite in Five Movements 


CATHEDRAL WINDOWS ............ KARG-ELERT 
(Six Pieces on Gregorian Tunes) 


THREE PRELUDES Founded on Welsh Hymn 
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JESU, DER DU MEINE SEELE 
From Cantata No. 78.............- BACH-HOWE 
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From Second String Quartet 
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NEW MUSIC 


For Piano 


Portraits and Anniversaries 
And a Piano Sonata by Americans 


yy nage! the more engaging Amer- 
ican piano pieces issued recently 
are Leonard Bernstein’s Four Anni- 
versaries 1948 (G. Schirmer), Virgil 
Thomson’s Portraits (Mercury), and 
Norman Dello Joio’s Piano Sonata 
No. 3 (Carl Fischer). Both the Bern- 
stein and the Thomson compositions 
are character studies. 

Mr. Bernstein has written music in 
honor of the birthdays of Felicia Mon- 
tealegre, Johnny Mehegan, David Dia- 
mond, and Helen Coates. Each of the 
brief pieces has a personality of its 
own, without losing the stamp of the 
composer. In their harmonic economy 
and spacing, these works remind one 
of Copland, but they are by no means 
a mere reflection of another man’s 
style. 

The piece for Miss Montealegre is 
a flowing and gracious intermezzo ; the 
Mehegan piece is a rhythmically and 
harmonically piquant scherzando; Mr. 
Diamond receives. an eloquent and 
lyrical andantino; and Miss Coates an 
explosive, charmingly temperamental 
allegro giocoso. Mr. Beristein’s writ- 
ing for piano has an admirable sim- 
plicity and strength of line. 

Mr. Thomson began writing musical 
portraits of his friends in various 
forms twenty years ago. He has 
turned out more than 100 of them. 
These piano solo studies are entitled: 
Bugles and Birds: A Portrait of 
Pablo Picasso; With Fife and Drums: 
A Portrait of Minna Curtis; An Old 
Song: A Portrait of Carrie Stet- 
theimer; Tango Lullaby: A Portrait 
of Mile. Alvarez de Toledo; Solitude: 
A Portrait of Lou Harrison; Barca- 
rolle: A Portrait of Georges Hugnet ; 
Fugue: A _ Portrait of Alexander 
Smallens; and Alternations: A Por- 
trait of Maurice Grosser. These por- 
traits are witty but rather tenuous. 
Mr. Thomson has given a definite pro- 
file to each one, but he has concen- 
trated on manner rather than matter. 
Among the most substantial pieces are 





the Bugles and Birds, a deft study in - 


sonorities; Solitude, an _ interesting 
two-part invention ; and the impetuous 
Fugue. 

Mr. Dello Joio’s Piano Sonata 
No. 3 is in a neo-classic vein, quite 
unlike his bold, brassy music of some 
years ago. It opens with a simply har- 
monized, lyrical theme and five brief 
variations. The second movement, a 
scherzo, the third, an adagio, and the 
final allegro offer rhythmic variety but 
not very much contrast in other re- 
spects. Mr. Dello Joio seems to be 
working towards a new style. This 
sonata may be regarded as a step in 


that direction. It is not very impres- 
sive music, but it is interesting in 


_ relation to his creative development. 


Earl George’s Three Rounds (Carl 
Fischer) have the virtue of a clear 
structural pattern, but the themes 
themselves are so mechanical as to rob 
the canonic imitations of most of their 
potential attraction. R. S. 


First American Edition 
Of Prokofieff Concerto No. 2 


ROKOFIEFF’S Piano Concerto 

No. 2, in G minor, Op. 16, com- 
posed in 1913 and revised by the 
composer in 1933, has been issued in 
an American edition. (Leeds Music 
Corporation). The reduction for two 
pianos has special annotations by Har- 
old Sheldon. Though not as com- 
pelling as the superb Concerto No. 3, 
in C major, this work should be more 
familiar to American audiences than 
it is. Its technical difficulties, its 
challenges to old-fashioned ears, and 
its inaccessibility probably explain the 
neglect. 

The concerto opens with an Andan- 
tino, containing one of those bold 
tunes that make it difficult to under- 
stand why the critics of the twenties 
belabored Prokofieff for his lack of 
melody. The piano part increases in 
complexity to a smashing climax, and 
then subsides to a murmurous close 
against pizzicato strings. The second 
movement, a whirlwind Scherzo, 
would make an effective two-piano 
work for concert programs, since the 
orchestral accompaniment is fairly 
simple, and possible on the piano. The 
succeeding Intermezzo is full of such 
Prokofiefisms as alternating white 
and black key glissandos against an 
awkward descending left-hand figure, 
and those grasshopper leaps in which 
the composer delights. For all its 
brilliance, the finale is rather me- 
chanically contrived, with less inter- 
esting material. But this concerto as 
a whole stands up well in comparison 
with other works of its time and 
kind. It should find a place in the 
repertoire. ~~ - 


Reviews in Brief 


Ten Piezas Sobre Una Serie En 
Twelve Tonos, by Juan Carlos Paz. 
Ediciones Politonia, Buenos Aires. 
These brief, and technically fairly 
easy, pieces by one of Argentina’s 
leading twelve-tone composers provide 
an admirable introduction to a chal- 
lenging idiom. They consist of a 
Prelude, Song, Choral, Dance, Bal- 
lade, Toccata, Passacaglia, Waltz, 
Elegy, and Legend. 

Second Sonata, by Roger Sessions. 
Marks Music Corporation. This work 
was composed in 1946 in California, 
but it reminds one strongly of the 
1920s in its wilful complexities and 
brash dissonance. The tempo changes 
in nearly every bar, and the pianist 
is called upon to count such measures 
as 3/4 plus 1/16. This is not as hard 
as it looks on paper, but Mr. Ses- 














cAn Easter Song of Distinction 
CHRIST TRIUMPHANT 


by Pietro A. Yon 
High or Low Key — 60 Cents 


J. FISCHER & BRO..119 West 40th st, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


sions destroys any regular pulse by 
such restless and constant changes of 


meter; and this in turn accentuates 
the turgid character of his harmony. 
The intellectual plan of the sonata 
is clear, but it is difficult to discover 
much beauty or significance in its 
strenuous measures. Mr. Sessions ap- 
pears to have composed it on prin- 
ciple rather than from a desire to 
communicate something beyond musi- 
cal mathematics. 

Lundi; Ficaras Sosinha; and 
Maria Lucia, by Camargo Guarnieri. 
Music Press. The first of these works 
is a virtuosic show-piece; the others 
are briefer and simpler in plan. All 
three are colored by Brazilian folk 
music, 


Sonata in A, Op. 1, No. 3, by 
Méhul. Edited by Leo Podolsky. 
Carl Fischer. 

From Leeds Music Corporation: 


Sonatina No. 2, in G major; and 24 
Little Pieces (Grades 1 and 2), Op. 
39, by Dimitri Kabalevsky. Dance of 
the Young Kurds, Armen’s Variation, 
and Dance of Ayshe, from the ballet, 
Gayne, by Aram Khachaturian, tran- 
scribed by Ludwig Flato. Three Sona- 
tinas, 5 12, by Vissarion Shebalin. 
Little altz, by Joseph Schillinger. 
Variations on a Yemenite Theme, by 
A. W. Binder. March of the Lunatics, 
by Leonard Pennario. Four Etudes, 
Op. 2; Four Pieces, Op. 4; Toccata, 
Op. 11; Tales of the Old Grand- 
mother, Op. 31; Four Pieces, Op. 32; 
and transcription of Buxtehude’s Or- 
gan Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
by Serge Prokofieff. 

From Century Music Publishing 
Co.: Danza Triste, by Granados. 
Birdling, by Grieg. Polka in A minor, 
by Smetana. The Moldau (Theme) 
by Smetana, arranged by Milton 
James. Mazurka in F sharp minor, 
by Debussy. La Melodieuse, by Da- 






quin. La Bandoline, and Les Petits 
Moulins a Vent, by Couperin. Les 
Fifres, by Dandrieu. L’Egyptienne, by 
Rameau. Courante in E minor, by 
Lully. 

From Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation: Afternoon of a Faun, by 
Debussy, simplified arrangement by 
Eric Simon. Malaguena, by Lecuona, 
simplified arrangement for four hands, 
by Eric Simon. Jungle Drums, by Le- 
cuona, arranged by Lou Singer. Les 
Larmes, from Two Piano Suite, Op. 5, 
arranged for piano solo by Louis 
Sugarman. 

From Harald Lyche & Co. (Dram- 
men, Norway) : Cadenza for Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in C minor, K. 491, 
by Andor Foldes. 

From Francis, Day & Hunter (New 
York: Mercury): Sonatina in A 
minor, by Thomas B. Pitfield. A work 
strongly influenced by Ravel and 
rather haphazardly put together, but 
pianistic and not without charm. 
Sonatina in D major, Op. 31, No. 1, 
transcribed from the first of Six Over- 
tures by Haydn, by Dudley E. 
Bayford. 

From Stainer & Bell (New York: 
Galaxy Music Corporation): Four 
Miniatures, by Richard H. Walthew. 
Unpretentious little pieces of Brahm- 
sian flavor. 


Teaching Pieces 


From Schroeder & Gunther: Re- 
flections, Summer Joy, The Happy 
Sprite, Summer Musing, Forest Mur- 
murs, and Elfin March, by Helen 
Boykin. Miss Boykin has a special 
knack for composing melodious yet 
technically useful pieces. Reflections 
is a miniature etude for the thumb and 
second finger of the left hand, and a 
study in pedalling, adroitly disguised. 


(Continued on page 292) 
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Summer Joy alternates staccato and 
legato phrases in a manner requiring 
a flexible wrist and good balance in 
the hands. Also from Schroeder & 





(Continued from page 


Gunther: Valse Chanson, Red Bird 
Singing, and Fairy Piper, by Jean 
Williams. Dance from Prince lgor, 


By Borodin ,and Ave Maria, by Bach- 
Gounod, arranged by Howard Kas- 
schau. Oh! Dem Golden Slippers, folk 
song; and Norwegian Dance, Op. 35, 
ig 2, by Grieg, arranged for duet by 

Robin MacLachlan. Second Piano 
fries to The Reindeer Trot, by Helen 


MacGregor. Mannequins, by William 
Scher. 
From G. Schirmer: Peppermint 


Candy, with words, by Virginia Oben- 
chain. Polish Christmas Carols, ar- 
ranged by Louise C. Rebe. An Irish 
Jig Tune by Charles Huerter. Christ- 
mas Prologue, with words, by Hazel 
M. Goetz. Little Bells of Avon Kirk, 
by Ralph E. Marryott. Crystal Flakes, 


by Francis E. Aulbach. Intermezzo 
in C sharp minor, by N. Louise 
Wright. 


From Carl Fischer: The Squirrel 
Cage, and Little Birds, by Hazel Cobb. 
At the Circus, by Charlet Wurzburg, 
Gay Gesture, and Witchery of the 
Willows, by Robert Syd Duncan. 

From Mills Music: Spinning Wheel, 
by Maryan Rawicz. Elves in the 
Forest, by Veda M. Berkman. Phan- 
tom Bell, and Desert Caravan, by 
Mary N. Banks. The Villain Dances, 
by Evelyn Strum. The Dancer, by 
Virginia Obenchain. 

From Century Music Publishing 

o.: A Folk Song Series, by Bernard 
Whitefield. Elementary arrangements 
of American songs for piano, with the 
words included. States represented in 
separate pieces include South Dakota, 
Texas, Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, New Mexico, New York and 
Oregon. Also from Century: The Boy 
and the Rose (Heidenréslein), by 
Schubert, simply arranged by Leo 
Kraft. Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, by 
Enesco, tunes arranged by Mark Ash- 
ley. Ladybug (Marienwiirmchen), by 
Schumann, simply arranged by Leo 
Kraft. Theme from Violin Concerto, 
by Tchaikovsky, arranged by Leo 
Kraft. Pedaling, a technical discus- 
sion, by Esther Abrams. 


New Piano Methods 
For Young Beginners 


N recent years, many experiments 

have been made in developing 
methods of introducing young children 
to the piano at an age when their 
interest must be stimulated by visual 
images, using the psychology of play 
to help them to learn. From Creative 
Music Publishers come two volumes 
that approach the problem ingeniously. 
Maurine D. Burgess’ Black Keys to 
Note Reading, with illustrations by 
Sylvia Duerksen, has a series of 
pieces suitable for three age groups— 
two and three years, four and five 
years, and six years and older. It 
employs a visual approach, with the 
keyboard pictured directly on the mu- 
sical staff. The child plays groups 
of black notes with hands alternating, 
while walking along the keyboard, at 
the beginning. The teacher provides 
a background which holds the piece 
together. Miss Burgess illustrates the 
use of the damper pedal. One child 
brushes the strings with a padded 
mallet, while the other operates the 
pedal, to obtain wind and thunder ef- 
fects. After playing clusters of two 
and three black notes, the child is in- 
troduced to single black notes, con- 
stantly associating the notes with the 
staff on which they are pictured. 

Hazel Phippeny’s Note-Key Play, 
illustrated by Bonnie Holland, shows 
the hand and fingers in position over 
the notes on the staff, to be played 
by the child. The teacher provides 
an accompaniment to aid in rhythmic 
definition. 

Creative Music Publishers have also 
issued a volume of original duets, 
Classic Masters and We Two, edited 
by William O’Toole and Felix Guen- 
ther. It includes works by J. C. Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Weber. R. 3S. 


For the Intermediate Grades 


Piano Classic Collection of Pieces 
for the Intermediate Grades. J. 
Fischer & Bro. A useful album of 
works by J. S. Bach, and two of his 
sons, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky, and others. The Three 
Ecossaises of Chopin are included. 

Introduction to Piano Classics, Se- 
lected and Edited by Alfred Miro- 
vitch. G. Schirmer. A well chosen 
collection including pieces by Tele- 
mann, Purcell, Muffat, Loeillet, Pal- 
chebel, Mattheson, Hasse, and Hass- 
ler, as well as music by more familiar 


masters. The editor has omitted many - 


ornaments and simplified others, in 


the older pieces. He has included 
notes, fingerings, and pedal indications. 


Educational 


Introduction to Piano Classics, a 
Collection of Original Pieces in the 
Elementary Grades, Selected and 
edited by Alfred Mirovitch, G. Schir- 
mer. This admirably chosen volume 
contains works by Fischer, Haydn, 
Kirnberger, Kuhnau, Mozart, Neefe, 
Pachelbel, Purcell, Scarlatti, and an 
old French gavotte by an unknown 
composer. All of the pieces are easy 
to play yet musically enchanting. 

Chord Playing for Piano, Class or 
Individual Instruction, by William 
Krevit. Mills Music. The basic hand- 
shapes of early keyboard harmony il- 
lustrated in short pieces. 

Let’s Learn About Music, by Stan- 
ford King. Mills Music. Extremely 
simple arrangements of tunes from op- 
eras and operettas, and from orches- 
tral and piano works. 

Sonata in B flat, major, K. 570, by 
Mozart. With introduction and fin- 
gering by Guy Maier. Mills Music. 
This sonata has been omitted from 
many standard editions. Mr. Maier 
is entirely correct in asserting that it 
is one of the most beautiful of the 
sonatas. 

Your Chopin Book, Selected and 
Edited by Guy Maier. Mills Music. 
Containing five preludes, the Three 
Ecossaises, four mazurkas, three 
etudes, three nocturnes, three waltzes, 
the Larghetto from the Sonata, Op. 4, 
and the Polonaise in A major, Op. 
40, No. 1. 

Mazurka, Op. 39, No. 10, by Tchai- 
kovsky. Edited and fingered by Keith 
Phillips. J. Fischer & Bro. 

From J. Fischer: Allegro in G, Op. 
72, No. 1, by Mendelssohn, Finale in 
A flat by Haydn and Valse Moderato 
in D, Op. 124, No. 10, by Schumann, 
edited and fingered by Keith Phillips, 
issued separately; An Ancient Dance 
and An Old Court Dance, by Gardner 
Read; Marche, by Marion Ohlson; 
Rainy Day, by Edward F. Hearn; 
Gay Pierrot and Run, Sheep, Run, by 
Everett Stevens; Marching On and 
The Frolicky Grasshopper, by Mae- 
Eileen Erb. 

From Elkin & Co., London (New 
York: Galaxy): Irish Fantasy, four 
sketches of unusual quality by Mar- 
garet Hubicki, for upper intermediate 
students: Tang o’ the Heather, five 
two-page pieces, by F. Percival 
Driver, for intermediate students. 

From G. Schirmer: Little Wind- 
mills, Air de Ballet and Humming 





Leonard Bernstein 


Bird, by N. Louise Wright; Sailing, 
by Frederic Hart; A Mermaid’s Song 
and Roxanne, by Francesco De Leone; 
Thirds on the March and Summer- 
time, by Amber Haley Powell; Am- 
aryllis, by Henry Ghys, arranged by 
Pietro Ballatore; Ballerina, by Betty 
Enoch; On Review, by Lewis Brown; 
The Lollipop Brigade, by Marion R. 
Black; Merry-Go-Round Ponies, with 
words, by Charlotte Ingham Word; 
When I Was a Little Child, The Old 
Green Cart, The Little Café Across 
the Way, Over the Meadow, When 
My Rose Was Born, and The Singing 
Lesson, all with words, by Alice Lucy 
Hale; Twenty-One Tunes for the 
Young Pianist, attractively illustrated 
by Barbara Steinbach. 

From C. Fischer: Four Scenes from 
San Francisco, for children from six 
to sixty, by Bethel Melvin, with titles, 
Old Chinatown, On the Ferry-Boat, 
Cable Car on Powell Street and Sum- 
mer Night in California; The Hop- 
Toad and Playing Lady, published to- 
gether, and Cuban Dancer, by Leota 
Stilwell ; Music Box, by Alfredo Men- 
zel; Flying Kites, by Charlet Wurz- 
burg. 

From Oxford University Press 
(New York: C. Fischer): Swiss 
Jodelling Song, from Facade, by Wil- 
liam Walton, arranged by Roy Doug- 
las; The Story-Dancing Book, Vol. 1, 
by Mary Day Lewis and Peggy Shim- 
min. 
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NEW MUSIC 


For Two Pianos 





Criginal Two-Piano Works 
And Excellent Transcriptions 


D* O-PIANISTS, who frequently 
may be found in the music stores 
searching for new material, have lit- 
tle cause to complain this season. 
Among the contemporary novelties 
are Virgil Thomson’s Synthetic 
Waltzes, if one may call these pieces, 
composed in Kansas City in 1925, 
contemporary. They are issued by EI- 
kan-Vogel Co. The trouble with these 
waltzes is that they are too synthetic. 
In later works, notably the Piano 
Etudes, Mr. Thomson has epitomized 
late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century styles of popular music in 
really witty fashion. The Mother oi 
Us All has a waltz song that evokes 
the America of our parents and grand- 
parents as vividly as Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town or the novels of 
Theodore Dreiser. But the synthetic 
waltzes merely sound like very pedes- 
trian music, of no particular period or 
place. 

Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s lively Ara- 
besque weaves tart melodic strands 
against repeated accompaniment fig- 
ures in a fashion that is unfailingly ef- 
fective in the two-piano medium. It 
is issued by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. Another composition which is 
more notable for its manner than its 
matter is Vincent Persichetti’s Con- 
certino for Piano and Orchestra, pub- 
lished by Elkan-Vogel in two-piano 
form, with the piano reduction of the 
orchestral accompaniment by the com- 
poser. Its clever use of dissonance and 
brisk rhythmic patterns offset its 
rather loose development. 

William Byrd’s fantasy, The Bells, 
makes a sumptuous two-piano piece 
in Martin Penny’s transcription. 
(London: Oxford University Press; 
New York: Carl Fischer.) Mr. Penny 
has utilized the sonorities of the mod- 
ern piano in the deep bass and high 
treble most ingeniously, while adher- 
ing to the contrapuntal style of the 
music. Every one of his doublings has 
been so carefully calculated that it 
sounds; and the work never becomes 
turgid, despite its complexity of tex- 
ture. The canonic weavings are end- 
lessly fascinating. This arrangement 
should be as popular with concert au- 
diences as it will be with amateur 
duo-pianists. R. S. 


Reviews in Brief 


For Two Pianos 


Piano Concerto, A minor, by Schu- 
mann. Facsimile reproduction of the 
first edition of the solo part, with a 
preface and footnotes by Harold 
Bauer and with a reduction of the or- 
chestral score for a second piano 
edited by Mr. Bauer. Carl Fischer. 
Since Mr. Bauer is one of the most 
distinguished Schumann interpreters 
of the day, his comments on this 
work bear especial weight. The fac- 
simile leaves no very happy impres- 
sion of mid-nineteenth century engrav- 
ing. (The first edition was issued in 
1846). But it is extremely interesting 
to have. Mr. Bauer has corrected the 
printer’s errors in footnotes. 

Lotus Land, by Cyril Scott. Tran- 
scribed by the composer. Elkin & Co. 
New York: Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Scott has arranged this 
long-popular piece effectively. Ex- 
cept for some black key glissandos, 
which could be played as chords, it is 
within the technical range of students 
as well as professional pianists. 

Two Chorales, by Mervyn Roberts. 
Novello & Co. New York: H. W. 
Gray. Conventional but agreeable. 

Herr Jesu Christ, Dich Zu Uns 
Wend’ by J. Bach; and Ciacona in E 
minor by Buxtehude, arranged by 





February, 1949 


William H. Harris. Novello & Co. 
New York: H. W. Gray. 

Piano Concerto No. 2, G major, by 
Tchaikovsky. Reduction for two 
pianos by Alexander Siloti. Edited 
by Leo Smit, with special annotations 
by Edward Tatnall Canby. Leeds 
Music Corporation. 

Man About Town, by Ulric Cole. 
Arranged by the composer. G. Schir- 
mer. A piece in popular style. 

Concertino for Piano and String 
Orchestra, by Frederick Jacobi. Two 
piano score arranged by the composer. 
Elkan-Vogel. This rather conven- 
tional work remains within the safe 
boundaries of late nineteenth century 
romanticism in its style, and has more 
than a trace of the influence of Rach- 
maninoff. 

Lesginka, from the ballet, Gayne, 
by Khachaturian. Transcribed by 
Victor Babin. Leeds Music Corpora- 
tion. Flashy music with indubitable 
popular appeal. Well arranged. 

First Movement of Organ Sonata 
No. 3, by Mendelssohn. Arranged by 
Kenneth R. Long. London: Novello. 
New York: H. W. Gray. 

Dance of the Rose Maidens; and 
Lullaby; from the ballet, Gayne, by 
Khachaturian. Transcribed by Adolf 
Gotlieb. Leeds Music Corporation. 
The first piece is vulgar, awkwardly 
arranged and unpianistic. The Lull- 


aby, on the other hand, has the charm’ 


of folk melody and makes an effective 
two piano piece, despite the lack of 
the orchestral palette. 

Bourrée in D, and Gigue in D, 
from Suite No. 3 for orchestra, by 
J. S. Bach. Transcribed by Eric 
Steiner. G. Schirmer. Although Mr. 
Steiner has kept these arrangements 
simple enough for students in the 
early grades, they will interest older 
pianists as well. 

The Mill, by Raff. Arranged by 
George Anson. Elkan-Vogel. Ex- 
cellent for teaching purposes. 

The Old Dutch Clock, by Homer 
Simmons. Elkan-Vogel. The fairly 
easy passages in thirds, sixths and 
octaves, with adroit harmonic color- 
ing, should make this popular teach- 
ing material. R. S. 


For Cello 


Engel and Lopatnikoff 
Compose Works for Cello 


WO works of major scope for 

cello and piano have been com- 
posed by Lehman Engel and by Niko- 
lai Lopatnikoff. Mr. Engel’s Sonata 
is issued by G. Schirmer, for the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American 
Music. It is dedicated to Bernard 
Greenhouse. The work opens with 
a brisk Allegro, which includes a 
march section and a hint at a waltz, 
only a few measures long. The An- 
dante misterioso which follows offers 
the cellist a rewarding melodic line 
and combines the sonorities of the two 
instruments imaginatively. Both of 
the last two movements are buoyant 
and rapid. The 5/8 rhythm that crops 
out in the third and dominates the 
fourth movement will prove tricky at 
first rehearsal. For all its ingenuity, 
Mr. Engel’s sonata does not equal his 
best previous works in the quality of 
its materials or its workmanship, since 
it lacks both unity of style and co- 
gency of development. 

Mr. Lopatnikoff’s Variations and 
Epilogue is dedicated to the memory 
of his wife. It is a highly emotional 
work, conceived in a much more ro- 
mantic harmonic idiom than most of 
his previous music. The introduction, 
like the epilogue, is made up of a 
suave theme in the cello, with a shim- 
mering background of wide-spread 
piano chords. The first two varia- 
tions are furiously energetic; the next 
two more elegiac in character; and 
the fifth is the most powerful and 
elaborate of all. In the hands of 
sensitive interpreters, this work could 
be impressive. It is published by Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music ance er 
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DOUNIS 


THE 
WORLD 
FAMOUS 
MASTER 
STUDY 
WORKS 
AND 


ARRANGE- 


MENTS 
for the 


VIOLIN 
by 
DR. 
D. C. DOUNIS: 


THE ARTIST'S TECHNIQUE OF VIOLIN PLAYING, Op. |2 
STUDIES IN CHROMATIC DOUBLE STOPS, Op. 29 


THE HIGHER DEVELOPMENT OF THIRDS AND FINGERED OCTAYES 
(24 Advanced Formulas), Op. 30 


SPECIFIC TECHNICAL EXERCISES FOR VIOLA (Left Hand—Bow Arm), 
L—— Op. 23 (Published by CARL FISCHER, INC., NEW YORK) 


THE ABSOLUTE INDEPENDENCE OF THE FINGERS, Op. 15, Book | & Il 


PREPARATORY STUDIES IN THIRDS AND FINGERED OCTAVES, Op. 16, 
Book | & Il 


FUNDAMENTAL TRILL STUDIES, Op. 18 

THE STACCATO ((The Accented Legato—The Accented Staccato), Op. 21 
NEW AIDS TO THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT, Op. 27 

PAGANINI MOTO PERPETUO IN FINGERED OCTAVES 


BACH SIX SOLO SONATAS AND SUITES | Revised ae ane by 
PAGANINI TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES D. C. DOU 











(Published by THE STRAD EDITION, LONDON—Sole ai for U.S.A. 
& Canada: Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


THE DOUNIS VIOLIN PLAYERS’ DAILY DOZEN, Op. 20 (Published b 
HARMS, INC., NEW YORK) —— 


PREPARATORY STUDIES IN OCTAVES, Op. 22 (Published by UNIVERSAL 
EDITION, VIENNA) 


FUNDAMENTAL TECHNICAL STUDIES FOR THE YOUNG, Op. 25 (Pub- 
lished by THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILADELPHIA) 


ADVANCED STUDIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDEPEN- 
DENCE OF THE FINGERS, Op. 33 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FLEXIBILITY, Op. 35 
ESSENTIAL SCALE STUDIES, Op. 37 
CHANGE OF POSITION STUDIES, Op. 36 
CHOPIN ETUDE, Op. 25 No. 6 (in Thirds) 
CHOPIN ETUDE, Op. 25 No. 6 (in Tenths) 
YSAYE MAZURKA No. | in G | 

















: , With Piano Accompaniment, Edited 
YSAYE MAZURKA No. 2 in A minor , 
YSAYE MAZURKA No. 3 in B minor | °Y 9: ©: DOUNIS 
CHOPIN ETUDE in F minor, Op. 25 No. 2 . . ‘ 
CHOPIN ETUDE in D flat, Op. 25 No. 8 we rene cemeetoest 
CHOPIN POLONAISE MILITAIRE in A P y 








——— Op. 40 No. | "| D. C. DOUNIS 
Published by MILLS MUSIC INC., NEW YORK 








For information concerning master lessons to professional in- 
strumentalists, concert artists and teachers, please apply to 
the Secretary, Dr. D. C. Dounis, 400 East 52nd Street, New York 
22, N. Y. Telephone: Plaza 3-8717. 
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NEW MUSIC 


For Violin 





A Major and Some Minor 
Works for Violin and Piano 


ERGE PROKOFIEFF’S Sonata 
in F minor, Op. 80, for Violin and 
Piano, is a major contribution to the 
repertoire. It is a far profounder 
work than the delightful Sonata in 
D major, Op. 94. As in the case of 
the D major Sonata, the composer 
entrusted the first American perform- 
ance and the editing of his F minor 
Sonata to Joseph Szigeti, one of the 
most eminent interpreters of con- 
temporary violin music, who has per- 
formed his task in exemplary fashion. 
The sonata is published by Leeds 
Music Corporation. Mr. Szigeti gave 
its American premiere on Jan. 2, 
1948, in San Francisco, and played it 
in New York the next month 
The F minor Sonata opens with a 
solemn recitative for violin and piano, 
in alternating bars of 3/4 and 4/4. 
The low trills of the violin against an 
octave in the piano part emphasize 
the tragic mood. After a page or 
two of development, comes a mys- 
terious passage of pianissimo, rushing 
scales in the violin, con sordino, punc- 
tuated by eloquent but hushed chords 
of the piano. These are repeated 
near the close of the finale, with over- 
powering effect. The second move- 
ment, marked Allegro brusco, is one 
of those heady, peasant-like dances, of 
which Prokofieff and Barték possess 
the secret. Composed of the simplest 
materials and rhythmic patterns, 
these movements are so ingeniously 
varied that they seem almost exotic. 
The Andante is another instance of 
simplicity, the simplicity of a mas- 
ter. It opens with an arpeggiated fig- 
ure in the piano part, promptly imi- 
tated by the violin, which sets a mood 
of serenity, after the impetuosity of 
the preceding barbaric Allegro. The 
violin takes up an eloquent melody, 
which finally subsides into a tremo- 
lando close of dramatic quietude. The 
opening of the final movement re- 
minds one of the First Violin Con- 
certo in its harmonic texture and 
rhythmic propulsion. It varies be- 
tween bars of 5/8, 7/8 and 8/8 at the 
opening, but leads into a steadier sec- 
tion, after three wild pages of alle- 


gtissimo. With the epilogue, the 
dark atmosphere of the opening re- 
turns. The entire sonata is a mas- 
terpiece of scoring for both instruc- 
ments, Prokofieff has been as inven- 
tive in the setting of his ideas as he 
has in their actual musical substance. 

Irving Fine’s Sonata (published by 
M. Witmark & Sons) is witty and 
sensitively blended music which fails 
to leave an impression of much origi- 
nality or substance. It has the brittle 
quality of the later Stravinsky with- 
out his subtle harmonic tension and 
emotional overtones. Each of its 
three movements has a basic design of 
widely spread, arpeggiated, rhythmi- 
cally perky figures which are piquant 
but somehow mechanical in their ulti- 
mate effect. One feels the applica- 
tion of a formula in this music, de- 
spite its charm and skill of workman- 
ship. 

Wallingford Riegger’s Sonatina, 
commissioned by the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation in honor 
of the 25th anniversary of the League 
of Composers, can scarcely be num- 
bered among his significant works. 
Its two brief movements are trans- 
parently woven and full of fascinating 
sonorities, though the material seems 
inconsequential and it never seems to 
move in any one direction. Desmond 
Ratcliffe’s Sonata in A flat (Novello; 
New York: H. W. Gray) starts out 
bravely but soon falls into a dismal 
routine. Both of its movements are 
built around the same thematic pat- 
terns and its bow to modernism, in 
the form of contrived dissonance, can- 
not conceal its essential poverty of in- 
vention. The Sonata, Op. 39, by Ar- 
nold Cornelissen (Elkan-Vogel Co.) 
follows in the footsteps of the minor 
French impressionists too closely to 
have much independent interest. Its 
three movements are all smoothly 
constructed but strongly reminiscent. 


R:. 5. 


Works by Milhaud 
For Two Violins Alone 


HE Duo pour Deux Violons by 

Darius Milhaud (Music Press) 
has an interesting story behind it. 
Mr. Milhaud was having dinner at 
Yehudi Menuhin’s home in Alma, 
Calif. Roman Totenberg was also a 
guest. After dinner, Mr. Menuhin 
asked Mr. Milhaud if he had brought 
anything of his own along. He was 
so disappointed when he learned 


(Continued on page 295) 





Heitor Villa-Lobos, Brazilian composer, 


confers with Eleazar de Carvalho, con- 


ductor, and Oscar Borgerth, violinist, before the American premiere of his new 
Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos, which was given by the Boston Symphony recently 


Composers Corner 


Heitor Vitta-Losos’ Fantasia for 
Violin and Orchestra was performed 
by Oscar Borgerth and the Boston 
Symphony, under Eleazar De Car- 
valho, in its Boston premiere on 
Feb. 4. 

GARDNER READ, who was recently 
appointed professor of composition at 
Boston College of Music, has com- 
pleted his Third Symphony and a 
Sonata Brevis for Violin and Piano. 
Mr. Read’s Pennsylvania Suite is 
being performed in February by the 
Cincinnati Symphony. 

WILLIAM SCHUMAN’s Sixth Sym- 
phony is having its first performance 
on Feb. 27 by the Dallas Symphony, 
which. commissioned the work. Antal 
Dorati will conduct it. 

The Travellers, a concert overture 
by Harotp SHapPERO, will have its 
world premiere on Feb. 28 in Hous- 
ton. Efrem Kurtz will conduct the 
Houston Symphony, for which the 
overture was commissioned. 

SAMUEL Barper’s Second Sym- 
phony had its first American per- 
formances in its revised version at the 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
recently. Alexander Hilsberg led the 
Curtis Institute Orchestra. 


“Howarp HAnson conducted the 

















Four Songs of the Open 


by the American Composer 


Oscar J. Fox 


THE HILLS OF HOME (4 Keys) 


Words by Floride Calhoun 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


A LODGE IN THE WOODS (2 Keys) 


Words by Susan Polk Matlock 
(Galaxy Music Corporation) 


RAIN AND THE RIVER (3 Keys) 


Lyric by J. Will Callahan 
(C. C. Birchard & Co.) 


RIDING ALONG (2 Keys) 


Lyric-by Grantland Rice 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 
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Boston Symphony in the New York 
premiere of his Piano Concerto in G 
major, with Rudolp Firkusny as 
soloist, in Carnegie Hall, on Jan. 15. 

Ceci. EFFINGER’s Symphony No. 
2 was played for the first time on 
Feb. 4 by the Cincinnati Symphony 
under Thor Johnson. Mr. Effinger 
is head of the theory and composi- 
tion department of the University of 
Colorado. 

Jos—EPH WAGNER’s Concertino for 
Harp and Orchestra had its premiere 
in Baltimore on Feb. 1 and was 
played in Washington, D. C., on Feb. 
2. Sylvia Meyers, for whom the 
work was commissioned, was the 
soloist, with the National Symphony, 
conducted by Howard Mitchell. 

Old Vienna, by Kart WEIGL, was 
performed by the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra under Guy Fraser Harri- 
son in Rochester, for the first time, on 
Jan. 30. 

Leroy OstrANsky’s Portugal, a 
fantasy for orchestra, was given its 
premiere by the Seattle Symphony in 
January. Mr. Ostransky is a mem- 
ber of the College of Puget Sound 
music faculty. 

WiiitrAM Grant Stitv’s Suite for 
Violin and Piano was introduced to 
Mexican audiences by Frederic Ba- 
lazs, on his recent tour: 

Frances McCotttn’s Choral Pre- 
lude, I Wonder As I Wander, and 
Fugue in C Minor were heard for the 
first time in their present form, in 


Indianapolis, with Fabien Sevitzky 
conducting the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. 


New European piano music was 
played by Andor Foldes in a broad- 
cast over Station WNYC on Dec. 22, 
sponsored by the League of Com- 
posers. The program included Sil- 
juslatten, by Harotp SAEverup, of 
Norway ; Bagatelles, by ALAN Raws- 
THORNE, of England; Pain quotidien, 
by Rocer Vuataz, of Switzerland; 
and Two Short Dances, by FERNANDO 
Lopes Graca, of Portugal. 

Mary Howe’s song, When I Died 
in Berners Street, to the Elinor Wylie 
text, is being sung on tour by John 
Meredith Langstaff, baritone. The 
Dolf Swing Singers performed Miss 
Howe’s Christmas Song at the 
NAACC concert in Times Hall in 
New York on Dec. 20. 


/_ Béta Barréx’s opera, Prince Blue- 


beard’s Castle had its American pre- 
miere in Dallas, on Jan. 8. when it 
was broadcast by the Dallas Sym- 
phony under Antal Dorati, with Dé- 
siré Ligeti, bass-baritone, and Olga 
Forrai, soprano, in the ‘vocal roles. 
On the same day, Ernest Ansermet 
and the NBC Symphony broadcast 
Barték’s Music for Strings, Piano, 
Celeste and Percussion, from New 
York. 
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that Mr. Milhaud had not, that the 
composer sat down and produced the 
first two movements of this piece in 
forty minutes. Mr. Menuhin and Mr. 
Totenberg played them that evening, 
and the next morning Mr. Milhaud 
added the final Gigue. Despite the 
remarkable speed with which this Duo 
was produced, it is contrapuntally in- 
teresting. For an occasional piece, 
it is of high quality. 

Mr. Milhaud’s Sonatine pour deux 
violons (Music Press) offers another 
instance of his amazing facility in 
composition. He wrote it to pass the 
time, on a trip from California to 
Chicago on The Challenger train, on 
Oct. 13 and 14, 1940. Like the Duo, 
it is effectively devised for the two 
instruments, and is full of unexpected 
contrapuntal combinations. -Its two 
rapid movements frame a charming 
Barcarolle. Violinists should enjoy 
playing through these works. They 
are especially useful for students. 


Reviews in Brief 
Sonata, Op. 35, for Violin and 











Four Unusual 
Opera Scores 
(With English Texts) 
IN THE PASHA’S GARDEN 
by John Laurence Seymour 


A one-act opera produced at the 
Metropolitan which contributed 
toward the establishment of Amer- 
ican operatic literature. $6.00 





DONNA JUANITA 


by Franz von Suppe ; 
(Revised by Artur Bodanzky) 





A comic opera from the pen of 
one of its most famous exponents. 
The present revised version was 
produced at the Metropolitan with 
great success. $6.00 





MERRY MOUNT 


by Howard Hanson 





One of the most outstanding of 
purely American operas. First 
performed at the Metropolitan 
several years ago, it remains a su- 
perlative example of contemporary 
operatic literature. 
ee 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


by Bedrich Smetana 
(English translation by Libushka Bartusek) 


A new and revised edition of the 
popular comic opera. This is the 
only English version which the 
Czechs feel is a true interpretation 
of their national opera. Performed 
by major operatic companies with 
outstanding success. $4.00 
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Viola, by Vissarion Shebalin. Leeds 
Music ration. This piquant, 
three-movement work makes a g' 

show-piece though its musical ma- 
terial is negligible. It has been edited 
by Joseph and Lillian Fuchs, who 
gave its American premiere in New 
York on May 27, 1946. no 


La Chevelure, by Debussy, tran- 
scribed for violin and piano by Jascha 
Heifetz. Carl Fischer. 

Courante, from the Harpsichord 
Suite in D minor, by Handel, ar- 
ranged for violin and piano by Gor- 
don Phillips. Oxford; Carl Fischer. 

Jota, by Lillian Fuchs. M. Witmark 
& Sons. A lively display piece. 

Five Melodies, Op. 35 bis, by Serge 
Prokofieff. Leeds Music Corpora- 
tion. These works were originally 
composed for voice (without words) 
and piano, in 1920, while Prokofieff 
was on tour in California. In 1921 he 
arranged them for violin and piano at 
the request of Paul Kochanski. They 
are edited by Louis Persinger. The 
pieces are a bit overwritten but har- 
monically ingenious and effective for 
the violin. 

Balkan Dances, Macedonian Court- 
ing Dance, and Kolo Romana, by M. 
Tajcevic, arranged for violin and 
piano by Jascha Herzog. Carl Fischer. 

For Children, by Béla Barték, ar- 
ranged for violin and piano by Ede 
Zathureczky. Rozsavolgyi & Co. 
Budapest. Ten of the beautiful little 
works, based on folk tunes, that Bar- 
t6k composed for piano. 

Six Sonatas for Two Violins, Op. 
3, by Jean Marie Leclair. Edited by 
Sydney Beck. Music Press. 

Meditation on a German Song of 
1848, Op. 22, for violin and piano or 
string orchestra, by Alan Bush. Jos- 
eph Williams Ltd.; B. Wood 
Music Co. 

Dance of Ayshe, from Gayne, by 
Khachaturian, transcribed for violin 
and piano by Jascha Heifetz. Leeds 
Music Corporation. 

To the Mystic Rose, for violin or 
cello and piano, by Jean Fordell. 
Elkin & Co.; Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. 

Song of the Black Swan, for violin 
or cello and piano, by Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. Adapted for B flat Clarinet 
or Alto Saxophone in E flat or Horn 
in F and Piano, by Eric Eimon. Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. 

Sonata in A minor for violin and 
piano, by Thomas B. Pitfield. 
Francis, Day &*° Hunter; Mercury 
Music Corporation. A work in neo- 
classic style, rather loosely organized, 
but imaginative. 

Sonata in A minor for violin and 
piano, by Thomas B. Pitfield, Fran- 
cis, Day & Hunter; Mercury Music 
Corporation. A work in neo-classic 
style, rather loosely organized, but 
imaginative. 


Some Methods and Studies 
For Students of the Violin 


TS Simplicity of Violin Playing, 
Book I, by Robert Juzek (Metro- 
politan Music Co.) offers a detailed 
study of the fundamental principles of 
the mechanical movements invoived in 
playing the violin. Mr. Juzek feels 
that many teachers are apt to confuse 
pupils with too much advice and with 
recipes for perfection. He devotes 
the first part of his manual to a dis- 
cussion of some of his own experi- 
ences with these baffling methods, and 
he has harsh words to say about most 
of them. The more interesting and 
valuable portion of this book is the 
latter half, in which he explains his 
own ideas, with clear verbal descrip- 
tions, illustrated with photographs and 
musical examples. The author dis- 
cusses such problems as relaxation, 
co-ordination and endurance in great 
detail. He warns constantly against 
the danger of making pupils self-con- 
scious, stiff, and mentally confused. 
All of the basic problems of. violin 
playing come within his scope. This 
book should be helpful to students, 


especially if they are in the hands of a 
good teacher who can supervise their 
use of it. 

Change of Position Studies (The 
Development of Flexibility, Book II), 
and Essential Scale Studies, by D. C. 
Dounis (Mills Music, Inc.), are exer- 
cises which will be useful not only to 
pupils of Mr. Dounis but to all violin- 
ists. From Galaxy Music Corporation 
(London: Elkin & Co.) come two 
volumes called The Young Fiddler, 
consisting of Early Exercises by 
Gwynneth Trotter, with piano accom- 
paniments by Kathleen Richards. The 
exercises form a progressive course 
from the earliest stages of fingering 
to complete control of the first posi- 
tion. The accompaniments are very 
ingenious and make these little études 
highly attractive. Two other books of 
studies are George Bornoff’s Finger 
Patterns, a Basic Method for Violin 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) and A Modern 
Course for the Violin Beginner, by A. 
eat Ambrogio (A. K. De Lemos & 

0.). 


Teaching Pieces 

The Violin Sings, twenty solos in 
the first position with piano accom- 
paniment, by George Bornoff. Carl 
Fischer. 

Songs and Marches by Famous 
Composers, arranged for violin and 
piano, by Klaus Liepmann. G. 
Schirmer. 

Six Easy Pieces for Violin and 
Piano, by Lockrem Johnson. G. 
Schirmer. 

Paraphrase on Georges Enesco’s 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, for vio- 
lin and piano, by Ruth Ray. Carl 
Fischer. 


Pieces for Viola and Piano 
By Avshalomoff and Stevens 
ACOB AVSHALOMOFF’S So- 


natine for Viola and Piano (Music 
Press) reveals a curious blending of 





influences. Mr. Avshalomoff was born 
in Tsingtao, China, and his father, a 
Russian composer, has devoted himself 
to a synthesis of Chinese musical ma- 
terials with Western forms and per- 
formance media. Consequently, it is 
not surprising to find a strong oriental 
strain in the son’s music. But the 
Sonatine also has more than a sugges- 
tion of French impressionism in its 
texture. It is made up of two impetu- 
ous rapid movements, with a brief, 
lyrical Lento, as an interlude. The 
work is thickly written, but contra- 
puntally weak, and rather aimless in 
development. 

Halsey Stevens’ Serenade for Viola 
and Piano (Music Press) is atmos- 
pheric, but too strongly reminiscent of 
Ravel to make much impression of 
originality. Like the Avshalomoff 
piece, Serenade seems to be too con- 
cerned with sonorous effects, at the 
expense of musical logic and structure. 
Both works are published with alter- 
nate B flat clarinet parts. R. S. 


Reviews in Brief 


Night Music for Chamber Orches- 
tra, by Humphrey Searle, Joseph Wil- 
liams, Ltd. An impressionistic piece, 
dedicated to Anton Webern. Tenu- 
ously scored, with some interesting 
dissonances. 

Sketches for String Orchestra, by 
Gerald Hartley. Associated Music 
Publishers. Three brief pieces, called 
Village Dancers, Interlude, and In the 
Streets, suitable for student players. 

Dance Overture, by Irving Schlein. 
Broadcast Music, Inc. Mr. Schlein 
won first prize in the 1947 orchestral 
contest sponsored by the Composers 
Alliance and Broadcast Music, Inc. 
This five-minute piece is built around 
waltz rhythms, with prominent solos 
for the wood winds. 

Vienna Rhapsody, by David Moule- 
Evans. Joseph Williams, Ltd. 
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Hoffmann’s Life as Bizarre as His Tales 


HOFFMANN, AUTHOR OF THE 
TALES. By Harvey W. Hewett- 
Thayer. 416 pages. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., 
1948. $6. 


HEN still a boy, Ernst Theo- 

dor Wilhelm Hoffmann, inspired 
by something he had read in Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, decided to imitate 
the French master by composing an 
opera while lying in bed. We do not 
know whether he ever finished the 
opera or what became of it, but while 
working on the score the budding 
composer fell asleep and a nearby cur- 
tain somehow caught fire, creating a 
situation which temporarily put a stop 
to his musical ambitions. 

However, in 1795, he wrote to his 
bosom friend, Theodor von Hippel: 
“It gives me pleasure to see your 
father listening to me while I play my 
little songs and rondos; I have com- 
posed a Romanza to the Empress of 
Russia.” A little later, he composed 
music for the cathedral scene in Faust 
and for songs in Goethe’s Lila, and 
also planned to make some settings for 
the poet’s play, Claudine von Villa- 
bella. But when he found that creative 
labor of the sort was unremunerative, 
young Hoffmann began to give music 
lessons, not because he was in finan- 
cial need, but for the reason that he 
wished, sooner or later, to emancipate 
himself from family control. What- 
ever money he obtained through his 
teaching, he acquired far more in the 
way of heartaches—or, rather, he 
plunged into what Harvey W. Hewett- 
Thayer calls “an emotional martyrdom 
that tortured a long period of his 
young manhood.” In other words, 
Hoffmann, barely twenty years old, 
fell desperately in love with one of his 


pupils, a certain Johanna Dorothea 
Hatt, whom he called Cora, after the 
heroine of a play by Kotzebue. “Cora” 
was nine years older than her teacher 
and, in the bargain, she was married 
to a man three times her age. 


Mr. Hewett-Thayer’s book is a 
magnificent piece of work. Were it 
not for its length, one would be in- 
clined to read it from cover to cover 
at a sitting. Written with superb clar- 
ity and an effortless distinction of 
style, it sustains the reader’s interest 
unflaggingly even through pages of 
analysis and critical discussion which, 
at ordinary hands, could grow forbid- 
ingly dull. The author’s writing is so 
vivid, his insight so keen, his factual 
knowledge so abundant, and his sym- 
pathies so communicative that one 
lays down the volume reluctantly. He 
has set his stage, so to speak, with 
the most meticulous care, and he has 
crystallized into an extraordinary syn- 
thesis the slightest vibrations and 
overtones of personalities, places, phil- 
osophies, cultures, and periods. His 
work is bountifully documented and 
unassailably rationalized. In a preface 
Mr. Hewett-Thayer states that his 
book is planned “as an introduction 
to Hoffmann, for both the general 
reader who wants to know something 
of foreign literatures, and the student.” 
This is altogether too modest an esti- 
mate. The volume ought to become the 
standard work in English on the sub- 
ject of the fantastic creator of Kapell- 
meister Kreisler, Kater Murr, Klein 
Zaches, the Serapion Brothers and the 
diversified and inspired Tales. And it 
should contribute to a revived cult of 
Hoffmann among English-speaking 
peoples generally. 


The posthumous career of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann (he eventually dropped the 
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E. T. A. Hoffmann—a self-portrait 


Wilhelm from his name to replace it 
by Amadeus, because of his life-long 
adoration of Mozart) has been a 
bizarre and contradictory succession 
of ups and downs. Aside from a biog- 
raphy of him by his friend, Hitzig, 
and a volume of reminiscences by C. 
F. Kunz, as good as nothing was 
written about him in Germany for 
decades after his death in 1822. Not 
till 1894, when Georg Ellinger wrote 
the first important work on Hoffmann 
issued in half a century, does any- 
thing appear to have been undertaken 
in his native country to renew his 
fame. It was otherwise in France, in 
Russia, in England, even in the 
United States. Hoffmann profoundly 
influenced Edgar Allan Poe who, as 
Mr. Hewett-Thayer finds, “shows the 
closest affinity with him . . . of au- 
thors writing in English’—though 
some Poe biographers call Poe’s in- 
debtedness “casual.” Washington Irv- 
ing was another American not un- 
touched by the Hoffmann influence. 
In England, Carlyle and Sir Walter 
Scott were the chief contributors to 
the Hoffmann literature — Carlyle 
wrote discerningly (he translated Hoff- 
mann’s Der goldene Topf and wrote 
an important introduction to it), Scott 
with haughty condescension. In France, 
Hoffmann was unknown during his 
lifetime; yet a year after his death 
one of his intimates, a Dr. Koreff, 
went to Paris, and before long was 
actively doing propaganda for his late 
friend. He succeeded in influencing a 
French literary acquaintance, Loéve- 
Veimars, to translate the stories—an 
enterprise in which he had the sup- 
port of a publisher who was con- 
vinced that Loéve-Veimars could car- 
ry out “cette tache délicate.” Only a 
little later, Gerard de Nerval, crossing 
the German border, was moved to 
apostrophize Germany as the “mother 
of us all, land of Goethe and of Schil- 
ler, country of Hoffmann.” But the 
Germans of those days, thinks Mr. 
Hewett-Thayer, “would have raised a 
scornful eyebrow at the inclusion of 
Hoffmann’s name.” Yet in the mid- 
dle decade of the nineteenth century, 
Hoffmann was accorded in France a 
position among the greatest of foreign 
authors.” By 1843, Théophile Gautier 
could write that the author of the 
Tales was more popular in France 
than in Germany; and, in addition to 
Gautier, personages like Saint-Beuve, 
George Sand, Musset, and Baudelaire 
in one way or another acknowledged 
his prominence. 

Strangely enough, it was the publi- 


cation (in 1855) of Baudelaire’s trans 
lation of Poe (in whose work the 
French discerned similar material but 
greater artistry) that initiated the de- 
cline of Hoffmann’s popularity in 
France. In Russia, Mr. Hewett- 
Thayer claims that Pushkin, Dostoev- 
ski, Lermontov, Turgenieff, Gogol, 
Chekhov, Andreev and others “all 
stand in demonstrable relation to the 
German master . . . The Scandinavian 
literatures of the nineteenth century 
also took counsel of Hoffmann and his 
tales were translated into Dutch, 
Czech, Italian and Spanish.” 
Hoffmann was born in KO6nigsberg, 
like Immanuel Kant. But unlike the 
philosopher (some of whose lectures 
Hoffmann seems to have attended in 
his youth), he did not spend his whole 
life shut up in that somber East Prus- 
sian town. One of his consuming am- 
bitions was to visit Italy, a desire he 
never realized. His life was passed, 
for longer or shorter periods, in Glo- 
gau, Posen, Dresden, Berlin, Bam- 
berg, Niirnberg, Warsaw, Leipzig and 
a number of smaller provincial towns. 
He was a man of astonishing versa- 
tility. It is a strange fact that, like 
Robert Schumann, whose work was 
so profoundly influenced by Hoff- 
mann’s writings, Hoffmann also stud- 
ied law in his early days, but, less 
fortunate than Schumann, he subse- 
quently was chained down to odious 
chores at court. He became, at one 
stage of his Berlin days, a member of 
a special legal commission appointed 
by the Prussian King “for the investi- 
gation of activities alleged to be sub- 
versive and hence a peril to the state 
. . . He possessed a keen legal intelli- 
gence and a rigid sense of correct pro- 
cedure, and he was incensed at the 
arbitrary methods, the contempt of 
laws and the personal animosities that 
developed in this unhappy era. On one 
point he agreed with the authorities: 
Action should be taken against the 
crazy outbursts of a few hotheads... 
but he utterly condemned the measures 
now being taken not ‘against deeds but 
agdinst opinions’ . . . Unfortunately 
the King not only authorized the com- 
mission from the courts, but a little 
later, under the influence of fanatics, 
established a Ministerial Commission 
as well. A resultant conflict of juris- 
diction and authority was a foregone 
conclusion, even if the Ministerial 
Commission, aided by the King, had 
not definitely tried to asert its superi- 
ority over the other commission.” 
Eventually Hoffmann found himself 
(Continued on page 297) 
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(Continued from page 296) 

in conflict with the authorities over 
passages in his story, Meister Floh. 
There is no need here of entering into 
the wretched details of intrigue, ani- 
mosity, and official pettiness, but 
anxiety over the affair unquestionably 
shortened Hoffmann’s life. Directly 
or indirectly, however, these duties 
which he had to shoulder were at- 
tributable to his imperative need of 
a regular salary. He had never man- 
aged to earn more than an intermit- 
tent living through his labors as an 
opera conductor in Bamberg, Leipzig 
and elsewhere, or as a music critic; 
neither does he appear to have been 
able to turn to financial account his 
remarkable talents for sketching (par- 
ticularly in the field of caricature), or 
to have realized any appreciable sums 
on his compositions. 

These compositions are not pre- 
cisely few in number, yet, except to 
a handful of specialists, Hoffmann is 
remembered solely by his opera, Un- 
dine, (with its text by La Motte 
Fouqué). And even Undine is scarce- 
ly more than a museum piece today, 
now and then exhibited on certain 
German lyric stages. It never con- 
quered the public as Hoffmann hoped, 
and today the average German hearer 
of the operatic Undine thinks much 
less of Hoffmann’s treatment of the 
story than of Albert Lortzing’s. 
And yet in the history of music, 
Mr. MHewett-Thayer reminds his 
readers, ‘“Hoffmann’s compositions 
are by no means negligible, and his 
musical criticism is of great signifi- 
cance. A recent German critic, Erwin 
Kroll . . . has said that Hoffmann must 
be regarded as the ‘father of the mod- 
ern view of music, as the first real 
herald of Palestrina, Bach and Bee- 
thoven . . .2 His musical composition 
was influenced by Gluck, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and other masters. Among the 
critics Ellinger especially finds traces 
of Mozart in Hoffmann’s work, often 
following the suggestions of Mozart’s 
style step by step through a symphony 
or sonata, yet at the same time, in his 
analysis of the composition, he notes 
divergences and comments upon the 
individual musical ideas, some of 


which point to Schubert, Schumann - 


and Mendelssohn.” Mr. Hewett-Thay- 
er says, furthermore, that “the musi- 
cian Hoffmann” presents a curious 
and paradoxical contrast with the man 
of letters. He was influenced in each 
field both by past and contemporary 


Hoffmann ’s Bizarre History 


masters, and in some ways is a repre- 
sentative of his times . . . Hoffmann’s 
tales are Hoffmann speaking in his 
own voice. In music, on the other 
hand, he never succeeded in achieving 
a thoroughly individual and charac- 
teristic note, though here and there 
something may be marked as pure 
Hoffmann. 

“He was equipped with a technical 
control of musical media that might 
have aroused the envy of many a 
great master . . . To the music critic 
of today there is something ‘studied’ 
about the major part of his musical 
production; it seems strange that the 
charge of ‘formalism’ could possibly 
be brought against any attempt of 
Hoffmann at any artistic expression 
of himself . . .” 

The best known of his musical re- 
views he wrote for the Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, but he incor- 
porated only three of them into his 
other writings. He reworked two (the 
estimates of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and of the Trios in D and E) 
into an essay titled Beethoven’s In- 
strumental Music (the review of the 
Fifth Symphony brought Hoffmann 
a letter of appreciation from the com- 
poser himself). Hoffmann’s reviews 
Mr. Hewett-Thayer pronounces “un- 
surpassed models in the fieid of music 
criticism.” ’ 

The ordinary American knows 
Hoffmann chiefly as the hero of Of- 
fenbach’s delectable Tales of Hoff- 
mann, for which the librettists, Bar- 
bier and Carré, worked up, not with- 
out distortions, but cleverly withal, 
incidents and elements from certain 
of the stories. Yet the operatic Hoff- 
mann is very far removed from the 
subject of the Hewett-Thayer book, 
who was a wholly different figure 
from Barbier and Carré’s peripatetic 
and eternally disappointed amorist. 
Musicians, on the other hand, are 
more or less acquainted with the real 
E. T. A. Hoffmann as the creator of 
the eccentric Kapellmeister Johannes 
Kreisler, the inspiration of Schu- 
mann’s Kreisleriana. To Hoffmann’s 
fictional influence we owe, likewise, 
Schumann’s Nachtstiicke and Fanta- 
siestiicke, while Hoffmann’s Serapions 
Briider undoubtedly begat Schumann’s 
Davidsbiindler. Only those who have 
some knowledge of Hoffmann in gen- 
eral and Johannes Kreisler in parti- 
cular are fundamentally equipped for 
a searching interpretation of these 
masterpieces of Romantic piano litera- 
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ture. 

But if the real Hoffmann differed 
vastly from his operatic counterfeit, 
it must not be assumed that he wan- 
dered through life without heartaches, 
which at the bottom, were not totally 
unrelated to the tribulations of Of- 
fenbach’s hero. We saw above how, 
as a youth, he had met and suffered 
torments for the love of “Cora” Hatt, 
older than himself and married to an 
old man. Their intimacy became town 
gossip, and things reached a climax 
at a masquerade that ended in what 
Hoffmann called a “bull fight.” We do 
not know precisely what happened, 
for the faithful Hippel, determined 
at all costs to shield his friend, de- 
stroyed evidence contained in a letter 
on the subject. At all events, the im- 
prudent young man judged it best to 
leave town. 

In 1802, Hoffmann married, in 
Posen, Maria Thekla Michalina 
Rohrer, twenty years old and pretty, 
but without wealth or intellectual 
gifts. The union was comfortable, 
though humdrum. “In her husband’s 
life Michalina participated very little,” 
Mr. Hewett-Thayer tells us. “Hoff- 
man spent a large part of the time 
outside teh apartment (the couple 
had by this time settled in Bamberg.) 
“There is record of an _ occasional 
walk together, an afternoon at a tav- 
ern, a dinner and that is about all... . 
Hoffmann continued to respect his wife, 
to be fond of her indeed, and to ap- 
preciate her faithfulness. She remained 
to the end the mistress of his house- 
hold . . . There is no really trust- 
worthy evidence that he was ever 
technically unfaithful to her . . . yet 
his conscience . . . leads him once in 
remorseful frankness to write in his 
diary the words ‘adultery in thought’.” 

Once more he fell devastatingly in 
love, again with a pupil, but this 
time an unmarried one. She was Julia 
Marc, “pretty, blooming and amiable.” 
She sang with Hoffmann some of his 
Italian duets, for Julia had a “thril- 
ling” voice and was extremely mu- 
sical. We learn that “the vigor of his 
infatuation was not lessened by his 
characteristic capacity for detachment 
and self-criticism.” Yet the situation 
was, no doubt, bound to end as it 
eventullay did — for Hoffmann was 
35 and married; and Julia, when her 
lover’s infatuation began, was only 
fifteen. In time, she married another 





Keystone 


Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer, author of a 
superb biography of E. T. A. Hoffmann 


and passed out of Hoffmann’s life. 
But the memory of Julia — or Kath- 
chen as he liked to call her, after 
Kleist’s Kathchen von Heilbronn— 
haunted him to his grave. 

The first part of Mr. Hewett- 
Thayer’s book is biographical and 
covers 109 pages; the second, devoted 
to Hoffmann’s philosophy, politics, re- 
ligion, the development of his style, 
his preoccupation with the occult, and 
his relations with his world, and to a 
profound study of his works, extends 
to nearly three hundred pages, and 
comprises in many ways the most 
valuable portions of the book. In 
virtually every page of :these discus- 
sions, narrations, and descriptions, one 
becomes conscious of the spell this 
prophetic genius must have exercised. 
Mr. Hewett-Thayer sees in Hoffmann 
the precursor of currents and inter- 
ests we consider developments of the 
modern age. More than a century ago, 
he conceived characters, situations, 
and states of mind that anticipate 
theories and findings of contempor- 
ary psychiatry, and would make com- 
plete sense in terms of it. Among 
other things, Hoffmann — particular- 
ly in a tale like Das Fraulein von 


(Continued on page 309) 
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Opera Revival in the Making 


(Continued from page 160) 


run forward in horror when he 
heard the word “Mund” from 
Salome the third time, in order to 
be in a position to stab himself in 
front of her. This last brought a 
momentary halt, while Mr. Sullivan 
discussed the point. “She says so 
often she will kiss the prophet’s 
mouth,” he demurred. Narraboth, 
is at the back, with his head bowed 
in his hands, and cannot always 
hear her, nor count the number of 
“mouths.” It was agreed that Miss 
Glaz, who stood near him and knew 
German better, would pinch him at 
the crucial moment. 

Mr. Buchter came onstage to re- 
port that one soldier was too close 
to the well during Salome’s so- 
liloguy, and that his shield caught 
the light distractingly. Mr. Graf 
recalled that it was Mr. Kinsman, 
and promised to warn him. Mr. 
Buchter asked about the moon’s 
performance. 

“Wonder if we could still get the 
white cyclorama,” Mr. Graf specu- 
lated. You’d still have to use a bor- 
der ; there would be no advantage,” 
objected Mr. Buchter. 

“O. K., you are the Loge,” 
smiled Mr. Graf, and left it at that. 
(There was an entirely new moon 
for the performance, Buchter told 
me later. The old one was too 
cracked and seemed a_ peculiarly 
evil, dim orb at dress rehearsal.) 

I picked up some coffee the faith- 
ful Moerchen had brought me a 
half hour earlier and, with Mr. 
Graf, went to the only vacant cu- 
bicle on the 39th St. side, which 
proved to be the tenors’ dressing 
room. (It would be full enough on 
Friday night. Not only would it be 
used by both Mr. Lorenz and Mr. 
Sullivan but also by Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, the tenor in the preceding 
Gianni Schicchi. Conductors and 
singers doubled up all along the 
line for the double bill.) Désiré 
Defrére was busy in the stage di- 
rectors’ room; Messrs. Paola and 
Fernandez were bent over their big 
rehearsal book in the room behind; 
and the door beyond, where Max 


Rudolf presides was firmly shut. 

At the littered dressing-table, we 
spread out our sandwiches and our 
notes. Mr. Graf was due at a meet- 
ing almost immediately; he had an 
Il Trovatore to stage the following 
night; and, in between, rehearsals 
of Falstaff were already in progress. 
He sighed. 

“Well, let’s get to it,” he said. 
“You noticed some of the correc- 
tions. Here are some others: they 
used to insist on having a veil 
around the head when it comes out 
on the platter. They may do so 
again. I’ll see Tony about it in a 
minute (Anthony Crispano, the 
master of properties). Also the fan. 
Now, I must check to see if my 
memory about the executioner’s 
arm is right. It should be black. 
Wilde says so. They sometimes tell 
me that things were done such-and- 
such a way before. I say, that isn’t 
as important as doing them the way 
the author or composer wants them 
done.” 

He paused, and I remembered 
the roasting he had undergone from 
the press for his staging of The 
Marriage of Figaro eight years 
ago, when ke went back to the 
original score, and how it was uni- 
versally praised this year, although 
it hasn’t changed. I reminded him 
of the circumstance, and we had a 
chuckle as we finished the cold coffee. 


a8 OW,” he resumed, “I’ve fixed 

one bit. There were two ballet 
girls standing by Herod’s chair, and 
they just got in the way. I’ve put 
Ludwig Burgstaller there—he’s the 
chorus member who does bit parts 
and is so dependable—and he will 
take care of all the cues to the 
slaves, and so on. He’s the one who 
helps Herod with his mantle, and 
who is always in attendance. Then 
the ‘antennae’ are coming off of 
Thorborg’s headdress—it looks too 
much like the Queen of the Night. 
It'll be a low crown—much more 
in character. ... By the way, you 
noticed when we were going over- 
the executioner’s hand coming out 
of the well, there was a transpar- 
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ent piece in the well curb which 
lets the Prophet see the conductor’s 
cues. It’s too transparent. Today I 
saw the Prophet. That’ll be re- 
paired. . . . And the early noise in 
the banqueting hall, that inspires 
the Soldier to say ‘What an up- 
roar!’ Wasn’t even there today. 
Must get after Kritz. Shows that 
things have to be rehearsed or 
you'll forget something. Now let’s 
go see Tony.” 


WE found Mr. Crispano in one 
of his little hideaways off- 
stage, which was crammed with 
props, many of them seemingly too 
decrepit ever to stand another per- 
formance. A Salome basket was 
there, with the head, assorted veils, 
the executioner’s knife, and a va- 
riety of trivia. 

“Aren’t those Aida fans?” asked 
Graf, pointing at the feathers on 
tall standards which had been car- 
ried out by the slaves. “I don’t like 
them—the others are much bet- 
ter—” pointing to a green-painted 
canvas leaf. 

It turned out that there was only 
one of these, but after a little per- 
suasion, Tony promised to have an- 
other one made in time. He did. He 
also promised to have a grey veil 
in readiness in case the manage- 
ment decided to be discreet about 
the head. In the end, this was not 
necessary. Tony told me that the 
props are the ones used in 1933, 
even to the tray of fruit, which was 
still quite lifelike. 

“There’s a real apple on there for 
Herod to take up,” he said. That’s 
fresh every performance.” (I made 
a note to watch what the Tetrarch 
did with the fruit Salome spurned. 
Frederick Jagel, over at City Cen- 
ter, had thrown it across the stage, 
and it fell with a perceptible plop. 
This Herod merely picked it up and 
put it back on the plate.) 


It has been used at each succeeding revival 


Tony also carried out another of 
Mr. Graf’s suggestions, while we 
watched. He soaped the faces of the 
small hand-mirrors the girls car- 
ried across the stage as they dashed 
to veil Salome. The surfaces had 
reflected the light unpleasantly. 

Mr. Graf dashed to his meeting. 
I went back to make a list of a 
dozen points to watch. The next 
step would be IT. 


PRIDAY night came at last. The 
excitement in the front of the 
house was reflected backstage in a 
communicable wave of tension. Be- 
fore Gianni Schicchi was off the 
boards, the Salome faction was 
alerted. Miss Glaz dashed into Mr. 
Graf’s room to show her length- 
ened costume. Miss Thorborg was 
already there, rehearsing some final 
bit. (“She’s such an_ intelligent 
actress,” Mr. Graf had said, “that I 
wouldn’t hesitate to give her new 


(Continued on page 299) 
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Study in Germany 
(Continued from page 26) 


was well illustrated by an episode 
related to me by two students from 
the Hoch Conservatorium at 
Frankfort, a greatly esteemed in- 
stitution, which, founded as the re- 
sult of a bequest made by a certain 
Dr. Hoch in 1878, had Joachim 
Raff as its first director. Bernhard 
Scholz was at the head of the 
school during the period with 
which this article is concerned, and 
his first member of the piano fac- 
ulty was no less a celebrity than 
Clara Schumann. 

That strong-minded lady was, it 
seems, the most dominating per- 
sonage in the institution, and when, 
on one occasion, she happened to 
open the door of one of the class 
rooms, and discovered the two 
pupils just mentioned, unravelling 
the intricacies of Wagner’s Tris- 
tan und Isolde on a piano, her fury 
was so great that—one of the young 
gentlemen declared—foamy bubbles 
played around her lips, and for 
several moments she was unable to 
speak. When she did, an edict 
went forth that any pupil found in 
the Conservatory with one of Wag- 
ner’s pernicious music dramas in 
his or her possession would im- 
mediately be expelled. If such a 
scene seems incredible to a twen- 
tieth-century music student, it may 
be explained that toward the end 
of the nineteenth century the feel- 
ing between the supporters of 
Brahms and those of Richard Wag- 
ner ran extraordinarily high, and 
Mme. Schumann and the violinist, 
Joseph Joachim—the most ardent 
upholders of Brahms—were unceas- 
ing in their detestation of the com- 
poser of Die Meistersinger. Brahms 
himself took no part in these hostil- 
ities, but Wagner never lost an op- 
portunity by speech or pen to 
declare how little he regarded the 
music of his rival. 

The German conservatories were 
armed camps of artistic struggle, 
and the student bodies apparently 
were overwhelmingly Wagnerian. 
Dr. Wiillner, at Cologne, was a 
rabid progressivist, and although 


twenty years previously Wagner 
had referred to him in anything 
but flattering terms, he never failed 
in his admiration for the master’s 
music dramas. He had conducted, 
indeed, the first performances of 
Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire, 
and later he was among the first 
to give performances to Richard 
Strauss. At the same time Wiill- 
ner was on terms of amity with 
Brahms. 

It was an instance of the direc- 
tor’s liberal-mindedness that stu- 
dents of the Cologne Conservator- 
ium were given an opportunity to 
obtain tickets at reduced prices to 
hear Brahms play him his A ma- 
jor Piano Quartet with the Heck- 
mann Quartet. This turned out to 
be an occasion that scarcely in- 
creased a feeling of awe and ad- 
miration for the great man; for he 
was a poor performer at best, with 
a sketchy keyboard technique, and 
on this occasion, as he had pre- 
viously looked upon the wine when 
it was red, his playing was more 
uncertain than ever. 


HILE in his artistic dis- 

interestedness Willner set an 
admirable example of liberality to 
his students, this was not so in 
some of the other institutions. Josef 
Rheinberger, Wiillner’s successor 
as Hofcapellmeister at Munich, 
wielded an enormous influence as 
professor of counterpoint and com- 
position at the Konigliche Akade- 
mie der Tonkunst. He was one of 
the grimmest opponents of Wag- 
ner and all his works, and was un- 
yielding in his disapproval of mod- 
ern tendencies in harmony. Al- 
though never a pupil of Rhein- 
berger, I received a letter from him 
some years after I completed my 
studies at Cologne, in which he 
was kind enough to remark that, 
having seen a Russian Sonata of 
mine for piano (then newly pub- 
lished), he urgently warned me not 
to allow the talent he discovered 
in it to become perverted by the 
“harmonic exaggerations” that 
abounded in the work. He particu- 
larly pointed out the disorder which 
would wait upon young composers 
who followed the dreadful har- 
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monic methods employed by Ed- 
vard Grieg. 

Mention of the latter brings to 
mind the fact that Grieg once in- 


formed me that conditions at the . 


Leipzig Conservatory were much 
the same as they had been with me 
at Cologne. The studies were dry, 
and the teachers exacting and 
stern. In a general way, musical 
education at a German conserva- 
tory half a century ago was at 
once excellent and disappointing. 
It was good in forcing the student 
to learn, but poor in evoking in 
him a love and enthusiasm for his 
art. In the harmony classes rigid 
rules were laid down, but no ex- 
planation given as to why they 
should be followed. It was not un- 
til Ebenezer Prout, in England, 
published his Harmony, Its Theory 
and Practice, in 1889, that illustra- 
tions of the application of these 
rules were drawn from actual 
works by the great composers. 
The lessons in violin-playing were 
well adapted to develop the finger- 
board technique of the student— 
this, of course, refers only to this 
particular conservatory and to 
Georg Japha, the instructor—but it 
put no importance on bow develop- 
ment, and such a thing as emo- 
tional performance was regarded 
as wumnecessary, and even unde- 
sirable. 

What in Cologne (and almost 
certainly in other German cities 
where first-class music schools 
were to be found) was the most 
valuable element in education was 
the opportunity to hear a great deal 
of well played and well sung music 
in all fields, and the broadening 
effect resulting from artistic com- 
munion with musicians of varied 
types and skills. 

If it should be thought that such 
intensive musical training as here 
has been described was but little 
likely, owing to its defects, to pro- 
duce the best results, let it be re- 
membered that most of the best 
composers and performers of the 
last three-quarters of a century 
were the outcome of it. As for me, 
much as I chafed under the rigid 
discipline and irksome methods of 
nineteenth -century conservatory 
teaching, I lived to be grateful for 
many of its benefits when I grew 
older, and learned that liberty in 
the future is fashioned from the 
shackles of the past. 


Opera Revival 


(Continued from page 298) 
business at the last moment. She 
can take it.”) Miss Welitsch had 
been dressed since seven o'clock. 
“Not a bit nervous, eh?” com- 
mented Edward Johnson. 

I stood on the stage apron be- 


tween the general manager and 
Reginald Tonry, house manager, 
and watched the final preparations. 
Barone was drilling the Negro 
supers in furniture moving once 
again, warning Salome to look 
sharp. That red-headed lady was 
pacing back and forth, getting the 
feel of the platform and the steps. 
The slave (Inge Manski), came 
running out, practiced her curtsey, 
exchanged a few words with Mr. 
Johnson, and disappeared. A car- 
penter tacked down a loose edge of 
canvas carpet that might prove 
troublesome. Mr. Graf was here, 
there, everywhere, worrying prin- 
cipally about the arm coming out 
of the well. 

Time drew on. Everyone became 
more collected as the zero hour ap- 
proached. Mr. St. Leger came by 
and shook hands; everyone shook 
hands with everyone else; Mr. 
Reiner came on stage for a last- 
minute look; the soldiers, Narra- 
both and the Page were in place. 
The order came “Everybody off”— 
and’ suddenly I had to run. 

I made it to my seat just as the 
curtain went up. For the next hour 
and a half, I was swept into com- 
plete absorption with the perform- 
ance. The fact that I noticed no 
faux pas (the moon’s entrance ex- 
cepted) proved, as Mr. Graf had 
said, that all went smoothly. And I 
remembered the speech he had 
made to the assembled cast just as 
the curtain fell after dress re- 
hearsal : 

“This production depends on 
everybody, everybody. Not just one 
or two. If you all keep that neces- 
sary punch, it will be good.” 

They did. And it was. 
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The Operas of Montemezzi 


(Continued from page 144) 
tinual in the truest Wagnerian 
manner, and, to the average ear, as 
easy and as logical as anything in 
Siegfried or Die Meistersinger. 
Possibly a few sequences might 
be likened to an essential trait of 
the Tristan style (such as what 
one hears with Avito’s words in 
the second act, “Ma una ruvida 
forcata di spini,” and in the third 
with his “Dunque, si, cara sem- 
pre”). Doubtless, in the second act, 
there is something that sounds al- 
most like a purposeful quotation of 
that four note theme in Die Walkiire, 
which the motif books call Flight. 
Persons interested may be directed 
to the top of page III in the piano 
score, where Avito sings .. . “dopo 
tanto navigare.” Tune detectives 
may also glance at the first act, to 
see whether the four measures in 
D major, where Flaminio, at Arch- 
ibaldo’s command, runs out to meet 
Manfredo, do not remind them 
somewhat of those jubilant bars in 
the second act of Lohengrin just 
before Ortrud’s “Wie kann ich 
solche Huld dir lohnen?” or, 
whether the music following the 
warrior’s entry, does not more or 
less definitely evoke Die Meister- 
singer and Tannhauser, with the 
former momentarily recalled by 


Manfredo’s “Padre mio, certo tu 
vedi.” 

Yet all such microscopic remind- 
ers take far longer to describe than 
they do to hear and forget (even 
as does that fugitive syncopated 
echo of the thwarted Kundry’s 
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hysteria in Parsifal, which may be 
found at the bottom of page 148 in 
the piano score of L’Amore dei Tre 
Re). And these, so far as I have 
ever been able to track down, are 
all — finally and definitively all — 
the first hand Wagnerian remind- 
ers to be encountered in Monte- 
mezzi’s opera. If anyone has found 
more, I shall be glad to know the 
details, chapter and verse. 


NTIL this season I never heard 

what I should call a bad per- 
formance of L’Amore dei Tre Re. 
For a good part of a lifetime, | 
harbored the belief that the opera 
was proof against any cast that 
might sing it. Even if I have ex- 
perienced some representations that 
were conspicuously superior to 
others, this illusion persisted almost 
to date (I cheerfully admit that the 
recent interpretation at the Metro- 
politan has improved with repeti- 
tions). But the performances of 
Montemezzi’s music drama _ that 
live in my memory are not prod- 
ucts of the current age. They blos- 
somed from twenty to thirty-five 
years ago, when it seemed that if 
one Amore dei Tre Re was not 
wholly as good as another, the dif- 
ferences were largely variations of 
detail. 

One experience that began to up- 
set my theory was the assumption 
of Avito by Enrico Caruso; the 
other was the devastating Fiora of 
Mary Garden. In the first case, I 
may dispense with painful partic- 
ulars. Caruso’s Avito was an 
abysmal example of miscasting. The 
idolized tenor was from first to last 
a deplorable misfit in the role, vis- 


ually, dramatically, vocally, and 
musically. His honest efforts to 
take his place in the picture 


achieved for him, at most, a kind 
of ludicrous sympathy. Singing this 
music, which asks and gives no 
quarter, he was very nearly what I 
imagine he might have been had 
he ever attempted Tristan or Sieg- 
fried. Like Melba with her solitary 
Briinnhilde, Caruso tried Avito ex- 


‘actly once, then dropped it like a 


hot coal. That glimpse of misguided 
artistic (or was it managerial?) 
ambition cured me of the notion 
that no Avito could possibly fail. I 
was to learn even better later on, 
though I must confess that among 
all the Avitos I have seen I should 
be at a loss to cite more than two 
or three really poor ones. Possibly 
because they were so uniformly 
good, I cannot easily list the 
greater number of them without 
programs or scrap books. I do, cer- 
tainly, recall my first, the well- 
graced Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana; 
likewise Edward Johnson, surely 
one of the most romantic Avitos 
the local eye ever fed upon. And 
as it was with Avito, so has it been 
in the majority of instances with 
Manfredo. I find it hard to mention 
a genuinely mediocre one. 


Bor roles are generously “fat” 
and grateful ones. Yet a per- 
f mance of L’Amore dei Tre Re 
stands or falls by its Fiora and its 
Archibaldo. A Manfredo, an Avito 
you may forget, sympathetic as 
they are; a Fiora never — and, al- 
most as rarely, an Archibaldo. It 
has been my enviable luck to have 
seen the artist who created Fiora 
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abroad and the delectable one who 
first embodied the character in 
America. And it was my never-to- 
be-forgotten privilege to witness the 
singing-actress who was, to me at 
all events, the supreme Fiora of 
them all. By the side of Mary 
Garden, every other Fiora, irre- 
spective of her qualities — and 
many of them had great vocal 
dramatic and intellectual attributes, 
indeed — almost inevitably became 
diminished. 

All the same, I feel, even in ret- 
rospect, a great esteem for the or- 
iginal Fiora, Luisa Villani. I heard 
her in the part only once, but I 
was deeply moved by her perform- 
ance. I recall with what warmth 
of temperament and beauty of tone 
she delivered the ardent music. Had 
she been my first Fiora she would 
doubtless have filled a very partic- 
ular corner of my recollections. Be- 
yond question, the nuances of her 
song and action were those which 
have largely become standard. Her 
treatment of the role, nevertheless, 
differed noticeably from the details 
to which the first New York Fiora, 
Lucrezia Bori, long accustomed us, 
and caused us, rightly or wrongly, 
to accept without question. It was 
more pallid than Luisa Villani’s 
(let alone Mary Garden’s), more 
pathetic, more insubstantial, and, 
if you will, more chaste. Withal, it 
was extremely affecting and beau- 
tiful. But did this impersonation 
truly realize the conception implicit 
in Benelli’s poem and Montemezzi’s 
score? Long after the opera was 
first given here, the idea seemed to 
prevail that Fiora must be a faint 
lily, a fragile flower, since her law- 
ful spouse, the admirable Man- 
fredo, addresses her as such. Yet 
can a greatly desired woman who, 
having passed the night in the em- 
braces of her lover, repairs almost 
directly to arms of her husband, 
be quite accurately described as a 
lily ? Nevertheless, it was as an ex- 
quisite and tender woman, rather 


than a iull-blooded and passionate 
one that Miss Bor represented her. 
I do not doubt that this idea became 
the source of some misunderstand- 
ing. I remember as typical the out- 
raged exclamation of an excess- 
ively God-fearing old lady who, at 
86, adored L’Amore dei Tre 
Re and idolized Lucrezia Bori, but 
who, urged to see a performance of 
the opera by another singer, re- 
torted in a foaming fury: “! refuse 
to see my Fiora made a prostitute !” 


HERE is undiminishing ad- 

miration in my recollection of 
the Fioras of Rosa Ponselle, Flo- 
rence Easton, and Claudia Muzio. 
Maggie Teyte’s, unfortunately, I 
never saw. It is my impression that 
Miss Ponselle’s performance was 
never valued, the few times she 
sang it, as it deserved to be. To 
my thinking, it was one of the most 
richly developed and, vocally, near- 
ly the most opulent of all. She 
brought to many passages a price- 
less gift of expression and extra- 
ordinary overtones of feeling, 
which I do not remember ever hav- 
ing heard with that character and 
degree of poignance from any other 
singer. can never forget the 
boundless melancholy with which 
she bade the handmaid place on a 
parapet the golden casket contain- 
ing the white scarf. “Metti la,” she 
murmured in a tone of illimitable 
melancholy — “con infinita malin- 
conia,” directs the score — in one 
of the simplest yet most penetrating 
passages of the music. No other 
artist I have heard ever encom- 
passed just these vibrations in quite 
this depth, or with a yearning so 
completely beyond the reach of 
words. 

Florence Easton’s Fiora was 
magnificent, marked by the creative 
intelligence always at this artist’s 
command in whatever she did. She 
seemed sometimes an artist of un- 
failing resource rather than of 
temperament or warmth, but there 
was nothing cold about her embodi- 
ment of this figure. It had all the 
passion, the afflicting sense of 
struggle, the tenderness, the ecs- 
tacy and, at the last, the surge of 
raging defiance the role exacts; and 
the transitions from one mood to 
another were carried through with 
a subtletv of imagination auite un- 
touched by artifice. The Fiora of 
the late Claudia Muzio I remember, 
for some reason, rather less sharp- 
ly, though it had a superbly vital, 
palpitant, hot-blooded quality, and 
the music suited her lustrous voice 
superbly. 


ARY GARDEN’S Fiora was 

something terrible, wonderful, 
never-to-be-forgotten. It was, for 
me, along with her Mélisande, the 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Libraries 


(Continued from page 162) 
Adequate reviews of them ll 
would have taken all the space in 
each issue. Finally, in March, 
1948, a thoroughly satisfactory 
solution was hit upon. It con- 
sisted not of more reviews, but of 
an index of the reviews appearing 
in fifteen other publications, one of 
which is MustcaAL AMERICA, Com- 
piled by Kurtz Myers, head of the 
audio-visual department of the De- 
troit Public Library, it is more 
than a mere index. Each refer- 
ence to a review bears a symbol to 
indicate what the reviewer thought 
of the performance and the skill 
with which the performance has 
been reproduced on the discs. Thus 
one may obtain at a glance a 
cross-section of critical opinion on 
each release. When opinions are 
contradictory, it may be desirable 
to look up the original reviews to 
see how the reviewers. reached 
their conclusions. Normally, how- 
ever, the impression given by the 
symbols is consistent enough (par- 
ticularly when taken in conjunction 
with the known predilections of the 
reviewers) to make the index the 
quickest and safest buying guide 
for records available anywhere. 

With nearly complete coverage 
in the three major fields estab- 
lished, the Music Library Associa- 
tion decided to try to balance its 
budget by increasing the circula- 
tion of Notes. To do this, the 
magazine was split in two. All 
reports of meetings and papers on 
technical library processes that 
would appeal only to professional 
librarians are now issued in a 
Varityped and photolithed Supple- 
ment for Members; and the regu- 
lar, printed issues have been made 
broader in interest. All the mate- 
rial published still has definite 
reference to music libraries, but it 
is not of exclusive use to them. 
The three major departments on 
new materials may be used by 
music librarians, but they may also 
be used profitably by all musicians 
who wish to keep posted on current 
publications. 


MORE and more, the magazine is 
used by individual musicians 
for their own purchases of music, 
and by institutions not usually re- 
garded as music libraries. For a few 
examples of the first type, one might 
draw from the subscription list that 
such diverse names as Jeanette 
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Prominent in the American Library 
Association: left, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, and, right, Otto Kinkeldey 


MacDonald, Harold Bauer, Ma- 
rion Bauer, Rudolf Serkin, Wil- 
liam Bergsma, Johnny Green, 
Sigmund Romberg, W. C. Handy, 
Wilfred Pelletier, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, and Alfred Knopf—not people 
one normally associates with a 
music library. Nor are some of 
the institutions typical music lib- 
raries. They include ASCAP, 
BMI, the radio networks and many 
individual stations, and practically 
all of the music librarians in the 
motion picture studios on the west 
coast. 

What does this mean in terms of 
the public library situation de- 
scribed at the opening of this ar- 
ticle? Needless to say, the Music 
Library Association is delighted to 
have individuals and large corpora- 
tions join the association or become 
subscribers to its journal. But mean- 
while, the thin scattering of the mid- 
dle-sized and small public libraries in 
the list is alarming. The public li- 
brary system remains the one place 
where a youngster with curiosity 
can most readily range outside the 
fields prescribed in his regular 
school courses, and it is the best 
and most natural center for adult 
education. The fact that the larger 
public libraries have for the most 
part met the challenge of the vastly 
increased musical life of the United 
States and established music de- 
partments indicates that the. situa- 
tion is not altogether hopeless. But 
now that the radio and phonograph 
are transporting our best artists 
into every town and village, it be- 
comes all the more essential that 
printed music and books on music 
should also be available in these 
places, since otherwise we will be 
developing a population of illiterate 
music listeners, unable to under- 
stand to what they are listening or 
to grow into musicians in their 
own right. It is not enough to 
have books and music only in the 
big towns. They must be made 
available anywhere that music can 
be heard. 

If the picture drawn at the be- 
ginning of this article is a true 
one, a solution will not be simple. 
The problem will have to be at- 
tacked from every possible angle, 
but the major attack will have to 
come from the citizens of the small 
to middle-sized communities. A 
general librarian with a budget of 
four hundred dollars a year is not 
even going to be able to subscribe 
to Notes to discover what she is 
missing. If she has been unable 
to get her budget increased before 
now, she will have difficulty in get- 
ting it increased in the future, un- 
less she receives energetic co- 
operation from the musicians 
among her fellow-citizens. The 
town councillors will take no action 
until they are forced to do so. in 


other words, if you live in one of 
the smaller communities, along 
with more than half the population 
of the United States, do not smile 
at the inadequacies of your public 
library. The inadequacies are as 
much your fault as they are those 
of anyone else. 


Montemezzi 
(Continued from page 300) 


most notable achievement of her 
career, and in its different way fully 
as incomparable. It stands with 
Olive Fremstad’s Gotterdammerung 
Brinnhilde, Chaliapin’s Boris Go- 
dounoff, Felicie Hiini-Mihacek’s 
Elsa, Anna-Bahr Mildenburg’s Cly- 
temnestra, and Mausice Renaud’s 
Don Giovanni as one of the great- 
est things I have ever witnessed’ in 
the opera house. It was an imper- 
sonation “of such flaming splendor, 
such ruthless power, such consum- 
mate imagination that it has its 
equal in only about half a dozen 
characterizations of modern opera- 
tic history,” I wrote when I first 
heard it. “Frankness of expression 
and psychological grasp could 
hardly have been more breath-tak- 
ing than what we were shown in 
the second act. Tender sensibilities 
may have been shocked by the full- 
ness of this Fiora’s self-abandon- 
ment and her swooning indication 
of satiety. Certainly, the death 
scene has never been played with 
such awful strength of realism. . .” 


ODAY, more than 25 years 

later, I still can evoke details of 
that scene. I can still see the twitch- 
ing fingers and the spasm-wracked 
limbs as Fiora, the life choked out 
of her by the blind man’s iron 
grasp, appalled the spectators with 
one of the most macabre sights it 
may ever have been invited to wit- 
ness at anything but some exhibit 
of clinical horrors. Yet beyond 
doubt, this marrow-freezing sight 
of the reflexes after death could 
only have been a result of Miss 
Garden’s unsparing investigations. 
On the other hand, I have never 
seen a Fiora who conveyed as 
mercilessly as she the way in which 
her sympathy for her husband com- 
peted with the boredom which 
poisoned it. When Avito impor- 
tuned her to come down from the 
battlements, her cry, “Indicibile 
contrasto!” had a searing express- 
ion I never heard it attain before 
or since. And I never again wit- 
nessed a Fiora who battled for her 


life like the tigress at bay Miss 
Garden seemed to become. 


RCHIBALDO is a part that 
takes care of itself, given a 
singing actor with theatre blood in 
his veins. Yet such an actor should 
be awesome and, if possible, of tow- 
ering stature. Virgilio lLazzari, 
though he is of only medium height, 
communicates as well as any I have 
seen (and better than most) the 
psychopathic strain which precipi- 
tates the actions of the terrible old 
man. It has often been suggested 
that Chaliapin would have been 
overwhelming in the role, but I 
do not feel convinced that he would 
have taken his place in the picture 
without dwarfing everybody else. 
Companioning Miss Garden as Fi- 
ora, he would indisputably have 
been colossal; but the Avito and 
the Manfredo, in such company, 
might have been embarrassingly 
underdimensioned. 

I shall ask the privilege of 
closing on a lighter note. Never 
have I attended a performance of 
L’Amore dei Tre Re without hav- 
ing one or more people ask me how 
Archibaldo manages to carry the 
body of Fiora off the stage at the 
end of the second act without ac- 
cident, what would happen if he 
were to drop her, and whether, in 
fact, he has not actually dropped 
her at some time or other. To this 
I invariably reply that I have never 
seen Fiora dropped, and that I can- 
not imagine what might happen if 
she were. 

From Montemezzi, however, I 
recently heard a story that may not 
be altogether to the purpose, but is 
worth recounting. When the opera 
was new, the composer was re- 
quested to come to Vienna, where 
it had been put into rehearsal. 
Upon his arrival, he went directly 
to the theatre, where the last part 
of the second act was in progress. 
Fiora was strangled and Archi- 
baldo approached her lifeless body, 
prepared to shoulder his burden. 
After a few futile efforts he 
stopped, laid her back on the bench 
and slowly sidled off the stage, 
turning around four of five times 
to make mystifying gestures and 
passes in her direction. When the 
curtain fell, the composer asked the 
singer just what this byplay meant. 
He answered: “Ah, That is to tell 
her, ‘Just wait here patiently for a 
moment. I shall go outside, get help 
and come back again to take you 


away’.” 
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The Centenary of Chopin 


(Continued from page 154) 
like all such things, nothing will 
ever kill. The chances are that, 
to thousands, no piece the com- 
poser wrote on this beautiful but 
harrowing island is as familiar and 
as storied as the Raindrop Pre- 
lude. But exactly which is the 
Raindrop Prelude? George Sand 
never identified it specifically, 
either by key or by number; and 
Chopin insisted that he had never 
imitated the rain on the roof in 
any music of his. So with more or 
less reason one can go on till the 
end of time claiming the sixth, 
eighth or fifteenth Prelude as the 
Raindrop (even if many long ago 
decided for the D flat on account 
of its reiterated note, which weaves 
its way through the music, now 
soft, now loud, now in one part 
of the piece, now in another). 

The whole business of christen- 
ing compositions is just as prepos- 
terous (when it is not a_ pub- 
lisher’s trick) in the case of 
Chopin as it is in conection with 
Beethoven or Schubert or Men- 
delssohn. The “Revolutionary” 
Etude, the “Minute” Waltz, the 
“Tuberose” Nocturne, the “Win- 
ter Wind” Etude—it is all more 
or less the same story. About the 
sole case one recalls where a label 
affixed by some other than the com- 
poser himself can be called thor- 
oughly happy and imaginative is 
found in connection with that 
eerie piece of impressionism that 
forms the last movement of the 
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B flat minor Sonata, and which 
Anton Rubinstein very felicitously 
pictured as the “wind over the 
graves.” Chopin himself was far 
less suggestive; all he said about 
this extraordinary finale (which is 
like no music written before or 
since) was that in it “the left and 
right-hand are gossiping after the 
march.” Yet almost down to our 
own unromantic day there are still 
people—in certain cases even thor- 
oughgoing musicians—who con- 
tinue to provide certain of Chopin’s 
choicest pages with ‘“fmaginary 
representations.” Take Alfred 
Cortot, for instance. This French 
pianist who, in some parts of 
Europe, counted not so long ago 
as a supreme exponent of Chopin, 
supplied each of the 24 Preludes 
with “descriptive” titles or pro- 
gram. 


Here are a few of Mr. Cortot’s 


fancies: C major, ‘“Feverishly 
awaiting the beloved;” A minor, 
“Painful meditation; the empty 


sea stretching in the distance;” G 
major, “Song of the rivulet;” E 
minor, “On a tomb;” D major, 
“The song-filled tree;” B minor, 
“Homesickness;” A major, “De- 
licious memories, floating like a 
perfume through the memory;” F 
sharp minor, “The snow falls, the 
wind howls, the tempest rages; but 
in my sad heart the storm is more 
terrible still;’ E major, “Finis 
Poloniae ;” B major, “Young girl’s 
desire;” D flat, “But death is 
there, in the shadows;” E flat, 
“Wings, wings, to fly to you, be- 
loved;” D minor, “Blood, voluptu- 
ousness, death.” 


C HOPIN detested letter writing. 

He would gladly have walked 
all the way across Paris to pay a 
visit or execute a bit of business 
than burden himself with the chore 
of scribbling a message. He did, 
of course, leave letters, but his cor- 
respondence is scarcely of inundat- 
ing fullness. The martydom of his 
trip to England and Scotland, in 
1848, was certainly not lessened by 
those he found it necessary to write 
on this ghastly journey. When he 
was visiting relatives of his pupil 
and benefactress, Jane Stirling, 
near Glasgow, it took him all of 
four days to finish a single letter 
to Albert Grzymala. “You know 
what an effort writing sometimes 
is for me,’ he told his friend; 
“the pen burns under my fingers, 
my hair falls out, and I can’t 
write what I want to say—only a 
thousand futile things.” 

One of the “futilities” in ques- 
tion was an account of his narrow 
escape from death in a carriage 
accident, in which he suffered noth- 
ing worse than a few bruises. “I 
confess that I contemplated my last 
hour with composure, but the 
thought of broken arms and legs 
disconcerts me.” One would like 
to know if the prospect of broken 
bones was not actually less har- 
rowing than the boredom he en- 
dured from his various hosts and 
admirers, particularly those with 
musical pretensions. Some of 
these people drove him almost 
mad with their gabble, their little 
assortment of parlor tricks, their 
“excessive attentions.” He con- 


fided to Grzymala that he felt 
“alone, alone, alone” in a flood of 
conversation that was “entirely 
genealogical, like the Gospels— 
who begat whom and he begat, 
and he begat, and he begat, and so 
on till you come to Jesus.” Not 
till he saw the Prince and Princess 
Czartoryski, in Edinburgh, and 
“came to life a little under their 
Polish spirit,,” did the sun shine 
for him a few short hours, and 
shine for him a few short hours, 
and strengthen him to give a sched- 
uled concert in Glasgow. 

Chopin needed money; it was 
this need that drove him to the 
whole English venture. Yet the 
Glasgow concert in question, like 
others on this dreadful Odyssey, 
was a financial fiasco. The Glas- 
wegians thought half a guinea too 
high for tickets, and stayed away. 
Suburbanites were, apparently, 
rather less tight-fisted, and came 
in carriages; in fact, the arriving 
audience was a sight to behold, ac- 
cording to the composer, who wrote 
that “it was said never had so 
many carriages been seen in the 
city.” Fewer swanky turnouts and 
a better box-office would have been 
more to poor Chopin’s liking. He 
had expected to clear a sum 
amounting to $500, but made less 
than $300. To rub salt into the 
wound, “Scottish ladies give me no 
peace; they are stifling me out of 
courtesy.” 

He was insulted, furthermore, at 
the British attitude toward music 
and musicians. “Art here means 
painting sculpture, architecture. 
Music . . . is not called an art; 
music is a profession, and no one 
speak or writes of a musician as 


an artist... . To teach these queer 
folk to play decent things is a 
joke. .. . One day someone brought 


a kind of accordion, and my hostess 
began, with the utmost gravity, to 
play on it the most atrocious 
tunes. . . . On another occasion a 
lady whistled with guitar accom- 
paniment. .. . Those who know my 
compositions ask me ‘Jouez-moi 
votre second Soupir; j’aime beau- 
coup vos cloches!” And, as if 
things like these were not enough, 
Chopin had to endure being told 
after everything he offered that 
he played “leik water !” 


PROBABLY Chopin was not 

too disturbed by the absurdities 
written about him by Mendels- 
sohn’s champion, the London 
Times critic, Davison. Far more 


deplorable was his appearance (his 
last public one, as it proved) when 
he suffered himself to be roped 
into playing a couple of his Etudes 
at a “Grand Polish Ball and Con- 
cert” under “Royal and distin- 
guished patronage” at the Guild 
Hall. It must have been a dismal 
affair for which Chopin had 
dragged himself out of a sickbed. 
Almost nobody bothered listening 
to the concert—the Grand Ball 
was the thing—and the press did 
not even bother to mention it. 

It is easy to believe that Chopin 
exulted when he set foot once more 
on French soil—at least as far as 
his wretched physical state per- 
mitted. He wondered why he had 
ever left. The one faithful soul 
with whom he had been privileged 
to consort in England was Jane 
Stirling, who loved him and who 
would willingly have nursed and 
married him. But even Jane Stir- 
ling, for all her sweetness and so- 
licitude, bored him—at times, des- 
perately. For other English folk he 
had no use whatever. “Look,” he 
said to a companion on the rail- 
road journey from Boulogne to 
Paris, “that herd of cattle grazing 
in the field has more intelligence 
than the English!” 

“Never was anyone more ar- 
dently loved than Frédéric Chopin 
and never was such love more 
richly deserved,’ said. Edouard 
Ganche in his book, Dans le Sou- 
venir de Chopin. After recalling 
the adoration laid before Chopin’s 
altar by Schumann, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn and Berlioz and the tributes 
of devotion offered in a later day 
by Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, Saint- 
Saéns and other Frenchmen, Gan- 
che tells of the once prominent pi- 
anist and pedagogue, Antoine 
Francois Marmontel, who owned 
Delacroix’ Chopin portrait, sub- 
sequently bequeathed to the Louvre 
Museum. Marmontel, it seems, 
kept the painting in a small room 
in dim, religious light. Now and 
then he would conduct a few fav- 
ored visitors into the sanctuary; 
and, as they entered, he would 
whisper solemnly: “Here one 
speaks low.” 


Ansermet Guest Conducts 
With Dallas Symphony 


Da.tias.—In his second concert 
with the Dallas Symphony, on Feb. 
5, Ernest Ansermet presented the 
first performance in the Western 
Hemisphere of Arthur Honegger’s 
Prelude, Fugue and Postlude. 
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cism. Nevertheless, Tudor has de- 
veloped a style that is occasionally 
so penetrating that some of us 
might feel uncomfortable at the 
acuteness of his perception, and thus 
find ourselves joining his critics. 
Tudor has created many ballets, 
which, although they are often 
based on apparently light themes, 
seem to symbolize elusive but basic 
truths. Sometimes he creates a 
world of imaginative and musical 
beauty, as he did in The Planets 
(an early work that would be worth 
reviving with a brilliant cast). 
Sometimes he drowns us in melan- 
choly, as he does in his interpreta- 
tion of Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder, 
and sometimes he illuminates a 
facet of human nature for us, as 
he did in Pillar of Fire, in which 
we are uncertain whether he is be- 
ing sympathetically or wolfishly 
analytical. This sort of speculation 
is apt to divert one’s attention from 
some of the choreography of the 
ballet, which is beautiful, moving 
and. original. 

If the ballets of Walter Gore 
were properly discussed, the result 
would throw a strong light on the 
whole question of our hopes for the 
development of contemporary ballet. 
Gore is a retiring individual, a 
brilliant performer, and a sensitive 
musician; he can only be compared 
to Massine as an inventive artist. 
In addition, he has a strong sense 
of theatricality, so often lacking in 
even the very best choreographers. 
His work has that elemental sim- 
plicity which marks the great and 
enraptures the public, but which 
usually misleads the critics, the ma- 


—_. 


Terpsichore’s 
Lyre 


jority of whom seem to believe that 
if a work is easy to enjoy it can- 
not be artisically valuable. Gore’s 
ballets include Confessional, per- 
formed to Browning’s poem and Si- 
belius’ music; Simple Symphony, 
pure dancing with a nautical 
flavor; and Mr. Punch, a recent 
work comparable only to Le Tri- 
corne in its rhythm and wit, and 
second to none with regard to its 
dramatis personae. Gore has 
worked for many years with the 
Ballet Rambert, which since 1926 
has been the cradle of so many of 
our best choreographers. 

Finally, mention must be made of 
a ballet by Boris Kochno, which is 
in a class by itself, if only from 
the point of view of theatrical poig- 
nancy. Attention was first drawn 
to this ballet by the aforementioned 
musical purists, who were howling, 
“How could they do a ballet like 
that to Bach.” In this regard, we 
may point out that (although in 
every case they are entitled to their 
own opinion) this ballet is one of 
the few modern works Diaghileff 
would have tolerated in his pro- 
grams. Therefore, we will begin 
by examining its construction. Its 
principal purpose is to display the 


‘magnificent ability of Jean Babilée 


and Natalie Phillipart, in much the 
same way as Le Spectre de la Rose 
displayed the ability of Karsavina 
and Nijinsky. The scene is a natur- 
alistic and successful portrayal of an 
artist’s garret studio; the story tells 
of a young artist who is tormented 
by his lady-love until, at her sug- 
gestion, he hangs himself. The title 
is Le Jeune Homme et la Mort 
(The Young Man and Death). 
Now the group of musical pur- 
ists described above, which insists 
on the technique employed by the 
percussion man in a variety show 
(blast on whistle when comedian’s 
hat flies off, cymbals and big drum 
when he falls over), say that Bach’s 
music is not sufficiently descrip- 
tive. The bulk of the audience ac- 
cepts it, since it sustains the at- 
mosphere at a relentlessly emotion- 
al pitch that is in keeping with the 
action of the ballet, so that, after 
a little while, one just watches the 
action develop almost unaware that 
it is accompanied by music. The 


most understandable objection is 
the complaint of the man to whom 
that piece of Bach’s music is al- 
ready familiar, and who has his 


own associations which will be 
badly upset by the intrusion of the 
choreographer’s ideas. But this 
objection can be applied to almost 
any ballet performed to music other 
than that which has been specially 
composed for the purpose. 






These are some of the pieces, 
selected at random, that go to make 
up the jigsaw puzzle of modern 
ballet. How they will eventually 
fit together, and what sort of pic- 
ture they will make, is a matter for 
guesswork, or for a later genera- 
tion to decide. But one thing is 
certain. The biggest piece that is 
missing is the one that shows Terp- 
sichore’s lyre. 








G.B.S. and Orchestral Basses 


(A discussion of the texture of 
orchestral bass has been raging in 
the British press recently, and 
George Bernard Shaw, who was a 
music critic before he began his 
career as a drama critic and play- 
wright, has been taking part in the 
controversy. Here is a letter that 
appeared in The Times of London 
recently. ) 


correspondence drop without 

emphasizing the ever-press- 
ing need for remedying the weak- 
ness of the orchestral bass. I do not 
greatly care whether recitativo 
secco is accompanied by scrapes of 
the ‘cello or by piano or harpsi- 
chord. I should rather like to hear 
the tromba marina; but I shall lose 
no sleep if I do not. Seventy years 
ago I filled up the figured basses in 
Stainer’s textbook of harmony 
quite correctly. Any fool could, 
even were he deafer than Bee- 
thoven. 

“What has worried me through 
all these years is that I could never 
hear Beethoven’s No. 3 ‘Leonore’ 
Overture as he meant me to hear 
it; and I never shall until his florid 
basses can hold their own against 
the thunder of the full orchestra 
fortissimo. When his impetuous 
figuration rushes down from top 
to bottom of the orchestra, the first 
half of it rings out brilliantly and 
the rest is a senseless blare. When 
the bass should tremble and rattle, 
nothing is heard but a noisy growl 
and a thump. 

“T have inquired again and again 
how the bass could be made audible. 
Elgar thought it could be done by 
a group of Belgian trombones with 
five valves which enabled them to 
play the most florid passages pres- 
tissimo. But the ophicleide, a giant- 
keyed bugle with a peculiar tone 
which moved Berlioz to denounce 


as | T would be a pity to let this 


it as a chromatic bullock, is as agile 
as five valves can make (and spoil) 
the trombone. My uncle played it, 
so I know. 


se HE expense of extra players 
daunts many conductors; 1 
know one who, when he pleaded to 
the horns, was told to make the 
first and second play twice as loud. 
But nowadays, when Wagner in 
‘The Dusk of the Gods’ and 
Strauss in ‘Hero Life’ require eight 
horns, and bass clarinets, English 
Lorns, hexelphones, and other lux- 
uries undreamt of by Beethoven 
have to be available for every cal- 
low composer, the B.B.C. can af- 
ford to damn the expense. 

“The purists who want the or- 
iginal score and nothing but the 
score, not even the music, have no 
case. Elgar defended Mozart’s re- 
scoring of ‘The Messiah’ on the 
ground that Handel at the organ 
could improvise equivalent descants 
and harmonies (and who can be- 
lieve that in ‘The people that walk- 
ed in darkness’ he played only the 
written unisons and hollow octaves 
in the score?) ; but I am all for the 
replacement of Mozart’s clarinet 
parts by the new Bach trumpet on 
which they are no longer unplay- 
able. Trumpeters in Mozart’s time 
were a-bumptious lot: he hated 
them and loved the clarinet. Wag- 
ner had to rescore passages in the 
Ninth Symphony to bring out the 
parts that Beethoven evidently 
meant to be prominent, but which, 
great master of the orchestra as he 
was, he was too deaf to balance for 
himself. Schumann was nq such 
master: nobody has yet complained 
of Mahler’s rescoring of his sym- 
phonies. But it is the Beethoven 
basses above all that I want to hear ; 
and we have not heard them yet.” 


GerorcE BERNARD SHAW. 
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(Continued from page 277) 
ried to Gatti-Casazza’s managerial 
office, where, as usual, the Amer- 
ican prima donna came out on top. 

Farrar had the advice and coun- 
sel of many famous artists. It was 
Emmy Thursby, with whom she 
studied for a while, who found the 
money for her European study. Dr. 
Holbrook Curtis introduced her to 
Mme. Grau, the wife of the Metro- 
politan manager, and at the age of 
fifteen, she was offered a single 
appearance at the Metropolitan as 
a Wunderkind, in the role of Mig- 
non to the Philine of Melba an 
offer her mother wisely refused. 
Grau was startled, and told her she 
was making a mistake. “Don’t you 
worry,” said Geraldine. “I’ll be 
back !’’ And so she was; but in the 
meantime, Grau had given up 
opera, and he died before the end 
of her first season at the Metro- 
politan. 

Melba was also a useful friend, 
introducing the younger singer to 
George Ellis, who for years was 
her American manager. Farrar told 
me that once when she was going 
over the role of Marguerite with 
Melba, she sang the opening recita- 
tive of the Garden Scene in her 
medium voice. 

“No,” said Melba, “that’s not the 
way. Do it this way,” and proceeded 
to deliver the low E’s in the chest 
tones favored by Mathilde Marchesi. 

“But, Nellie,” protested Farrar, 
“those are not pretty sounds!” 

“It makes no difference whether 
they are pretty or ugly,” Melba 
retorted, “That’s the right way, and 
that’s the way you must do it!” 

“But I never have!” said Farrar, 
with an air of finality. 

In spite of difficulties with the 
Intendant at the Berlin Royal 
Opera, Farrar quickly became a 
public favorite in Europe, and sang 





in Monte Carlo, Scandinavia, and 
Paris before coming to the Metro- 
politan. Slim of physique, unusual 
in her personal beauty, and giited 
with an acting ability almost unique 
at that time, her career was a series 
of triumphs. 

Her American debut, as Juliette, 
in the opening performance of the 
Metropolitan season of 1906-1907 
was, although a popular success, 
not universally praised by the lead- 
ing critics, who, though they un- 
animously praised her acting, her 
characterization and the natural 
beauty of her voice, did not wholly 
approve of its production. Never- 
theless, she remained at the Metro- 
politan for sixteen seasons, except 
for three in which she sang with 
the Chicago Opera. She sang thirty 
different roles. Madama Butterfly 
stood at the top of the list with 95 
performances in the Metropolitan 
Opera House alone, not to mention 
others on the road. Carmen follow- 
ed with 58, then Marguerite with 
49, Manon with 33, and The Goose 
Girl with 30. 

In spite of the demand of her 
admirers that her farewell be in 
Tosca or Butterfly, Gatti required 
her to take her leave in Zaza, a 
tiresome work and not one which 
showed her at her best — just as 
he made Fremstad appear for the 
last time as Elsa, one of her least 
successful roles. Farrar’s farewell 
took place at a Saturday matinee, 
on April 22, 1922, and the audience 
made it the occasion for a real 
demonstration. Recital tours fol- 
lowed, and one tour in a “con- 
densed” version of Carmen. After 
that Farrar retired to her Connecti- 
cut estate. , 

One of the first operatic prima 
donnas to appear in the motion pic- 
tures, her silent films were not in- 
variably successful, though Joan 
the Woman was a genuinely mov- 
ing performance, and Carmen a 
thoroughly exciting one. 
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DID not hear Rosa Ponselle’s 

sensational debut as Leonora in 
La Forza dei Destino, on Nov. 15, 
1918, as | was overseas with the 
AEF. But reports of it penetrated 
even to remote places in France. It 
was not until my return the fol- 
lowing May that I[ first heard this 
glorious voice, in a benefit per- 
formance in the old Madison 
Square Garden. The opera was Ca- 
valleria Rusticana, which Ponselle 
is said to have always disliked. 
None the less, it was beautifully 
sung, and extremely well acted for 
a beginner. Her voice impressed 
me more as a mezzo than a true 
soprano. I was not surprised to 
learn later that Gatti-Casazza al- 
ways declared that she was a con- 
tralto with unusual high notes. ‘rhe 
timbre of the voice was rich and 
round, with a brilliance and voluw- 
inousness that made it very arrest- 
ing. It was well produced, though 
rumor had it that in the years just 
before her retirement she began to 
be nervous about the very top 
tones. A remarkable characteristic 
of her singing was her really beau- 
tiful trill. She sang the coloratura 
and lyric passages in La Traviata 
with finesse and perfect smoothness. 
Yet this was the voice that gave us 
the perfect Norma, and,encompassed 
the atrociously difficult portions of 
La Vestale as though they were 
mere nothings. 

She sang only three times out- 
side her native United States, once 
as Violetta and once as Norma, 
her first appearance in the part, 
in London, and once as La Vestale 
in Florence. “I promised my 
mother before she died that I would 
sing once in her land, hence La 
Vestale at the Florence May Fes- 
tival in 1933,” she told me. She 
thereafter relinquished both Norma 
and Giulia, but continued to sing 
Violetta. Other roles in which she 
was unsurpassed were Leonora, in 
Il Trovatore; Gioconda; Rachel, 
in La Juive; and Aida. During her 
first season, she sang only Donna 
Leonora in La Forza del Destino; 
Rezia, in Oberon; and a role in 
Breil’s one-act opera, The Legend, 
which failed to survive in the re- 
pertoire. 

In 1936, Ponselle married Carle 
Jackson, son of a former mayor of 
Baltimore, and retired permanently. 
Some five years later, sitting next 
to her at a luncheon in Baltimore, 
I asked her, “Why don’t you come 
back to the Metropolitan? There’s 
nobody there who can touch you, 
and you’d own the house !” 

“Why should I go back into that 
nerve-racking whirlpool?” she re- 
plied. I got as far as a singer could 
go, and retired while my voice was 
still at its best. I have a husband 
who adores me and a house such as 
T’ve always dreamed of, and I’m 
perfectly satisfied with life. Why 
should I go back ?” 


UST why Luisa Tetrazzini wait- 

ed until she was 37 before facing 
a New York audience has never 
been satisfactorily explained. She 
had enjoved success in Italy and 
South America, and had been the 
bright particular star of a companv 
at the old Tivoli Theater in San 
Francisco in 1905. There were tales 
of tentative contracts with both 
Conried and Hammerstein, but 


neither had been closed. However, 


after her successes in San Fran- 
cisco, and in London the following 
year, Hammerstein engaged her for 























MILLER 
the Manhattan Opera, with which 
she made her debut as Violetta on 
Jan. 15, 1908. 

She had a wonderful voice. In 
no other coloratura have I heard 
anything approaching the volume 
and roundness of her tones above 
high C. A staccato trill from high 
B to C sharp in Caro nome was 
startling, and her rapid staccato 
scales in Sempre libera were won- 
ders. Fortunately, her voice recorded 
well with the old acoustical method, 
and she can be heard today much 
as she sounded in those days. 
Some of her records have been re- 
recorded with a better sounding or- 
chestra dubbed in. The single flaw 
in her production was an awful, 
infantile chest tone below the staff. 
When someone commented on this 
feature of her singing to her, she 
said, “Oh well, I have to use them 
so seldom, it doesn’t matter.” 

One of Tetrazzini’s stunts in La 
Traviata was to have a hook put 
in the stage floor down center. She 
sang the part in modern evening 
dress, and as she swept around the 
stage her skirt caught on the hook. 
This was timed just as she sang a 
high C, so that she took the note 
bent almost double. 

Unfortunately, she was terribly 
fat, and grew fatter as she grew 
older. Her excessive weight so 
greatly impaired her voice that her 
final appearance in New York, at 
the Paramount Theater, was not a 
success, and her contract was can- 
celled before she had finished the 
engagement. And vet, shortly be- 
fore her death in 1940, I had a let- 
ter from Tetrazzini in Milan say- 
ing that she was hoping to sign a 
contract for radio appearances in 
the United States. She was an in- 
different actress, and her gestures 
were all semaphoric; but, as a 
singer of florid music, I have heard 
few to equal her, either in vocal 
quality in the high range or in the 
facility of her florid singing. 
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(Continued from page 146) 
Dufay, especially in harmonic prac- 
tices, in his chord spacings, in the 
cutting of phrases, and even in so 
specific a stylism as the continuous 
alternation of major and minor 
thirds. Like Dufay’s, Stravinsky’s 
Mass is truly Gothic, completely 
liturgical, more “usable” than the 
romantic masses that treat the 
text as a source of dramatic and 
even operatic inspiration. Stra- 
vinsky has adopted the long neg- 
lected impersonal style of pre-Bach 
composers. : 

The Latin of Oedipus Rex pre- 
sented him with the advantage of 
a universal language. The Sym- 
phonie de Psaumes and the Mass, 
and also Babel, although the last 
is in English, have, in addition, 
texts enriched by Biblical and 
Catholic associations. The text of 
the Mass is perhaps the ideal one 
for Stravinsky. It is completely 
conventionalized; the meanings are 
not new, and only their sounds can 
be treated in a new way. Long 
before Pérotin, the church had au- 
thorized an almost infinite stretch- 
ing of syllables. It is this organum 
tradition to which Stravinsky has 
allied himself; it assures him the 
greatest musical freedom. 

In direct contrast, the Vulgate 
verses of the Symphonie de Psaumes 
are dramatic. The prosody conforms 
in most cases to ordinary stresses, 
but there are occasional expansions 
of vowels as in that most extra- 
ordinary um in the “Dominum” of 
the last dirge. Babel also exhibits 
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Stravinsky’s lengthening of vowel 
sounds in words whose traditional 
stress comes elsewhere. Thus “im- 
agined” and “another’s” are drawn 
out so that one has a new reaction 
to them. 

The integration of voices with 
instruments, which we know in 
Stravinsky’s earlier music, re- 
appears in the Mass. Here it re- 
minds one of the fourteenth-cen- 
tury work of Machaut. There is 
the recurring discord on the word 
“crucifix,” a tradition with Ma- 
chaud, not unlike the “bitter nail 
holes” of the painters up to the 
time of Mantegna. (See Figures 13 
and 14) 

Short instrumental sections bal- 
ance the chorus in the Mass and 
prepare for new strophes, as they 








Fig 'S 








do in the Symphonie de Psaumes. 
The use of alternating passages of 
this kind recalls those temple or 
church antiphonal responses that 
were originally hurled like blocks 
from group to group. It is a 
distinction of Stravinsky’s fugues 
that he interrupts them with brief 
sections, as in the big fugue of the 
Symphonie de Psaumes. 

In their sonority, Oedipus and 
Perséphone are related to the re- 
ligious works, but only as concen- 
tric spheres are related. For all 
these later choral pieces Stravinsky 
has employed certain extremes of 
range—high horns, high and low 
oboes—and certain pure  instru- 


_mental colors (which explains the 


absence of clarinets in the Sympho- 
nie de Psaumes and the Mass). He 
achieves a new percussion sound 
by a combination of harp and piano. 
A general percussive quality is also 
obtained by having one instrument 
play legato while another plays the 
same phrase staccato. Examples 
are the Creon aria in Oedipus Rex; 
in Babel, the simultaneous state- 
ment of the fugue subject in eighth 
notes by the horn with repeated 
staccato sixteenth-notes in the 
strings; and the first entrance of 
voices in Symphonie de Psaumes. 
(See Figure 15) 

But though they exploit certain 
sonorous materials in common 
with the secular pieces, the re- 
ligious works have an austerity 
that is absent from Perséphone and 
Oedipus Rex. The solo voices of 
the chorus in the Mass, used in the 
fugue, Pleni, and such canonical, 
modal passages as those illustrated 
have a very special sound. (See 
Figure 16) 


Work in Progress 


After forty years of experience 
in the theatre, Stravinsky is now 
preparing his first full-length opera. 
The libretto W. H. Auden has 
composed for The Rake’s Progress, 
based on the Hogarth series, is 
once more a morality story. It is 
only natural that the subject, the 


form, and the collaboration should 
inspire everywhere the most di- 
verse speculations. 

In scale, the work implies the 
duration of a conventional opera 
evening—that is to say a length 
twice that of anything Stravinsky 
has written before. Its eighteenth- 
century subject obviously demands 
dramatic personae that are clear 
types. As for treatment, we know 
Stravinsky’s partiality to the theat- 
rical concepts of early Gounod and 
the early Verdi, of Bellini and 
Rossini. But we are aware, too, 






of his present happy renewal of 
experience with Mozart’s operas. 


Further, the language of a com- 
pletely worked-out libretto, by a 
leading English poet, clearly pres- 
ents him with more exacting prob- 
lems than he has faced in the past 

Stravinsky is the most unpre- 
dictable of creators. About this 
latest work no definite expectations 
should be raised. Certainly, like 
everything he has written before, 
this too will be truly expressive of 
his nature, and will solve its prob- 
lems in a new and fitting way. 
Since Stravinsky is now at the 
height of his powers, it is unneces- 
sary to hope for more. 

This article is a chapter, published in ad- 
vance, from the book, Stravinsky in the The- 
atre, edited and with an introduction by 
Minna Lederman, to be published early in 


May, 1949, by Pellegrini and Cudahy, New 
York. 


University of Illinois 
Presents Arts Festival 


Urpana, ILtt.—The annual Univ- 
sity of Illinois Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts will present programs 
and exhibits illustrating activity in 
the fields of music, art, dance, arch- 
itecture, and landscaping beginning 
Feb. 27. The musical events on the 
program, which last year attracted 
25,000 visitors to the school, include 
appearances by Igor Stravinsky and 
his son, Soulima Stravinsky ; cham- 
ber music concerts by the resident 
Walden String Quartet and ensem- 
bles from the University of Illinois 
Sinfonietta; a choral concert; and a 
symposium on the position of the 
composer in society. 
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How Our Crities Function 


(Continued from page 182) 
versity of Idaho and a Community 
Concert series held in conjunction 
with Washington State College and 
the town of Pullman, Wash. She 
covers all of these, in addition to 
obituaries, society, club and lodge 
events, and miscellaneous matters. 


"THE Oklahoma Daily, student 
publication of the University of 
Oklahoma, at Norman, tries each 
year “to take one regular staff 
member who has a musical back- 
ground and is preferably minoring 
in music, and assign him to cover 
all musical events occurring on the 
campus. These range from recitals 
of graduating students to recitals 
by faculty members and our two 
concert series. Frequency is at 
least two weekly, often more.” 
John Fay, of the Mobile Press- 
Register, who has already been 
quoted, also states, “The quantity 
of music . . . in this community— 
we hope to have more—makes it 
possible for me to handle coverage 
and reviews in what I consider an 
adequate manner while continuing 
my duties as assistant news editor 
of the day-side paper. With most 
events taking place at night, it 


works out fairly well. We are also 
fortunate in having a couple of 
musicians on the reportorial staff 
who can give a lift on reviews if 
things get too jammed.” 

As for the position of music on 
the Pawtucket, R. I., Times, its 
managing editor writes, “Some- 
times I believe that we give it too 
much attention.” Raoul Gripen- 
waldt, of the Santo Monica, Calif., 
Evening Outlook, says that music 
plays a prominent part in that com- 
munity’s life, and receives much 
space and representation. The Re- 
publican and American, of Water- 
bury, Conn., has “two or three re- 
porters with a lively interest in 
music, who take care of the few 
concerts held here.” Frances Grif- 
fin, of the Twin City Sentinel, in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., reports: 
“Music, art and drama events are 
too few in a city the size of Win- 
ston-Salem to warrant a full-time 
arts editor. However, our paper 
gives more than average attention 
to music. While we do handle them 
as news stories and feature stories, 
we cover thoroughly the activities 
of our organized music groups and 
of visiting concert artists. I have 
been told by visiting artists that the 
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space allotted for advance stories, 
interviews and reviews is unusu- 
ally generous. 

“Also, when our annual Pied- 
mont Festival of Music and Art is 
staged, our paper co-operates fully 
both in advance stories and in cov- 
erage. Furthermore, I write a 
weekly music column of local, state 
and national happenings. And I 
have made numerous trips through- 
out the state to cover music events 
of importance.” 


ON the Alton, Ill., Evening Tele- 

graph, music is covered by the 
assistant general manager, Paul S. 
Cousley, who is president of the 
Community Concert Association, 
plays in the local symphony or- 
chestra, and sings in the commun- 
ity chorus. The paper places stress 
on local music events, although 
news of outstanding national events 
is published. 

In Beloit, Wis., the Daily News 
gives considerable space to music 
in schools and churches, and to 
community concerts and _ other 
events. F. G. Schoff, of the Fargo, 
N. D., Forum, writes: “Actually, 
I’m music, drama and art critic, be- 
sides being occasionally asked to 
handle other supposedly decorative 
events such as an ice revue. On 
the other hand, though acting as 
correspondent rather than staff 
member, my relationship with the 
permanent staff is so close and 
friendly that suggestions from me 
as to relative importance of events 
are acceptable; handling of ad- 
vance copy if I wish it is prac- 
tical, and the result is that in a 
completely unofficial but practically 
invaluable manner the staff and I 
work together as though I were 
a permanent fine arts editor. 

“Qualifications? |My primary 
training, English literature; sec- 
ondary, music history and voice, 
though being raised in Minneapo- 
lis gave me the Bachgesellschaft 
and similar editions of other musi- 
cians’ work to utilize for special 
studies. Toss in a dilettante’s study 
of painting, and a strong personal 
predilection for expanding the pub- 
lic for twentieth-century music and 
painting. . : 

Quincy, Il. (population, 40,469) 
is quite a musical town, according 
to Betty Wilson, women’s editor of 
the Herald-Whig, who also deals 
with music. Its YMCA Chorus of 
sixty has twice been the winner in 
its class at the Chicago Music Fes- 
tival. There are also a girls’ 
chorus of sixty, an American Le- 
gion drum and bugle corps, a 
senior high school band, a civic 
band, a Little Symphony, a civic 
chorus, a “very good conserva- 
tory,” and also a very good music 
and drama department in the Fran- 
ciscan Quincy College. A Civic 
Music Association which has ex- 
isted for twenty years or more al- 
ways provides capacity audiences 
in an auditorium of over 2,000 





places. The Herald-Whig’s articles 
on musical subjects “seem to sat- 
isfy the highest type of artist, as 
it is frequently quoted a great deal 
on brochures of artists, professional 
and otherwise. There is much co- 
operation with local music teachers 
concerning recitals, etc.” 


SOMEWHAT similar picture 
of a community’s musical ac- 
tivities is given by Clarence 
Burgeson, of the Herald in Austin, 
Minn. (population, 18,307). Music 
holds considerable interest there, 
he finds; there are exceptional 
grade, high and parochial school 
facilities covering many students. 
There are about 2,000 members in 
the Civic Music Association, with 
six prominent soloists per season. 
The city also has an outstanding 
city band, a string quartet and 
good church choirs. “As a result, 
we are music conscious. We con- 
fine our music reporting to these 
events, plus programs by artists 
elsewhere who have appeared here 
in the past or are scheduled to 
appear here in the future. Guil- 
bert Jarvis (telegraph editor) usu- 
ally handles the vocal soloists and 
choruses. He is a choir director 
at one of the churches. I usually 
handle the instrumental, as one- 
time orchestra leader at Minneapo- 
lis and violinist. 
In Lima, Ohio, the News gives 
a great deal of attention to music, 
“for the love of this particular 
art is growing rapidly.” The New 
Yorker, of Poughkeepsie, gives a 
good advance coverage and re- 
views of the concerts and special 
events in the city and at Vassar 
College. In Steubenville, Ohio, ac- 
cording to the Herald-Star, the 
only music events of any impor- 
tance are the concerts sponsored 
by the local Civic Music Associa- 
tion. These are covered by re- 
porters and carried as ordinary 
news stories, but written “in fea- 
tured style, more personalized than 
news stories.” 
Wesley Scott, city editor of the 
Bluefield, W. Va. , Daily Telegraph, 


(Continued on page 307) 
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How Our Critics Function 


(Continued from page 306) 


says, “An attempt is now made to 
provide criticism as a relatively 
new feature in the treatment of 
music coverage, especially in the 
case of artists from outside giving 
concerts here. Local performers 
are rare.” 

On the Globe in Dodge City, 
Kan., music is regularly assigned 
to a general reporter. D. L. Miller, 
the paper’s managing editor, says: 
“We give good play to music, es- 
pecially in schools, believing that 
a good reporter can give good 
coverage, just as a good reporter 
can write a good story on a busi- 
ness deal without being a finan- 
cier.” The temptation to digress 
from the main theme to discuss 
this opinion, or rather, its pos- 
sible implications, must be fore- 
gone here. 


OR the Observer, of Fayette- 

ville, N. C., Harry Wild Hickey 
serves as telegraph editor, edi- 
torial writer and music reviewer ; 
he writes that local events receive 
specialized critical reviews, and 
that much publicity is given to 
local promotion of concerts by pro- 
fessional performers and by local 
talent. The Fjndlay, Ohio, Repub- 
lican-Courier assigns a reporter to 
ask qualified musicians for their 
opinions of a particular event. Ben 
Wasson, editor of The Critic’s 
Page (books, art, music and 
drama) of the Greenville, Miss., 
Democrat Times, has a regular 
monthly column devoted to records 
of serious music; the paper also 
has an outside reviewer who runs 
a music and book store. For the 
Tribune, of Hibbing, Minn., music 
is covered by a part-time reviewer 
and by the paper’s executive edi- 
tor; it also receives contributed 
articles from school heads and 
members of college music faculties. 

The part-time reviewer of the 
Lawrence Journal-World teaches 
music at the University of Kansas; 
most music stories in Lawrence are 
connected with the University, and 
considerable space is devoted to 
them. On the Progress-Bulletin, 
of Pomona, Calif., A. T. Richard- 
son, managing editor, writes: “We 
consider write-ups of musical 
events important. This is quite a 
musical center. In the course of a 
year we give a lot of space to music 
programs.” On the Sarasota, Fla., 
Herald Tribune, music is reviewed 


by a reporter and feature writer 
who has a musical background, but 
is not a professional musician. 
John W. Bowen, managing editor, 
adds that he also uses some musi- 
cians as critics, “but their work is 
not too satisfactory.” 

For music reviewing in Anchor- 
age, Alaska, the Times calls on a 
reporter who was formerly man- 
aging editor of a dance magazine. 
As an illustration of this paper’s 
interest in music, it also sent in an 
extensive advance notice of the 
Anchorage Little Theater’s 1948-49 
series of four concerts, with a two- 
column picture of the contralto, 
Carol Brice. In Ketchikan, Alaska, 
the Chronicle has a part-time re- 
viewer who is described as a pro- 
fessional person (presumably a mu- 
sician). Mrs. Edna B. Lawson 
writes on both music and drama for 
the Honolulu Advertiser, with oc- 
casional outside aid in reviewing. 


CpBVIOUSLY, in a general way, 
the amount of musical news 
and comment a newspaper prints 
varies with the volume and impor- 
tance of the community’s musical 
activities, and this usually varies, 
while not always uniformly or pro- 
portionately, with the size of the 
community. But, as these reports 
suggest, differences can often be 
found in musical interest and ac- 
tivity between one town and an- 
other of corresponding size. 
Full-time music staffs of more 
than two members exist in this 
country, it seems, in New York 
alone; full-time staffs of two mem- 
bers are few outside of the large 
cities listed in Group I. There are 
few full-time staff reviewers out- 
side of the first two groups; com- 
binations in two or more co-ordi- 
nate fields are often found in the 
first three groups. Assignment of 
music to a staff member as a sub- 
sidiary activity seems to be the 


‘method most frequently used in the 


other groups. Part-time reviewers 
who are not regular staff members 
are also often employed by papers 
in groups III to VI, and in some 
cases on papers in larger cities. The 
term full-time, in these figures and 
remarks, is used in a_ technical 
sense, not necessarily implying that 
a full-time reviewer may not en- 
gage in some other activity outside 
of his newspaper working hours. 
Mr. Nadel of the Columbus Citi- 
zen, who has been quoted above, 


has found a defeatist tone in the 
questions sent out, implying “little 
faith in or hope for the status of 
music criticism in American news- 
papers.” Such a tone, however, was 
not intended. The answers, indeed, 
give a very encouraging general 
picture, especially in the case of 
small communities. In answering 
question 5 affirmatively, Gareth 
Muchmore, managing editor of the 
Ponca City, Okla., News, remarked, 
“Approximately, and thus it is with 
most smaller papers.” But it is re- 
markable how many papers in the 
groups representing relatively small 
cities consider music of consider- 
able importance, and give it at least 
some specialized treatment. 


T seems, indeed, that full-time 

jobs for writers dealing with 
music alone are relatively few on 
American daily newspapers; that 
aspirants, in many cases, must ex- 
pect to write about music along 
with other fields, or pursue music 
journalism along with some other 
musical or non-musical occupation. 
The whole question of newspaper 
music criticism requires a certain 
amount of realism. One cannot ex- 
pect, for instance, to find a full- 
time critical job on a paper in a 
community which has, say, forty 
or fifty events to review in one 
year. 

But this partial survey of the 
field suggests that there should be 
ample opportunity both for the 
writer who is fond of music and 
strives constantly to increase his 
knowledge of the art in all its as- 
pects, and for the musician whose 
knowledge is not limited to his own 
specialty, and who is also willing 
to learn journalistic ways and re- 
quirements. 

This, however, was intending to 
be a fact-finding expedition rather 
than an essay. For the facts sub- 
mitted, both the writer and Must- 
CAL AMERICA are greatly indebted 
to those who kindly answered the 
questionnaire. 


1949 Plans Announced 
By Worcester Festival 


Worcester, Mass. — Partially 
completed plans for the 1949 Wor- 
cester Festival have been announced 
by Harry C. Coley, association 
president, and Boris Goldovsky, re- 
cently appointed music director and 
choral conductor. 

Choral works to be given during 
the festival next fall include Verdi’s 








Salart Studio 

John Edmund Murphy, guest conductor 

of two performances of Verdi's Requiem 

by the Honolulu Symphony in December, 

is congratulated by Fritz Hart, the regu- 
lar conductor of the orchestra 


Requiem, Vaughan Williams’ In 
Windsor Forest; and Brahms’ 
Nanie, which will be sung in mem- 
ory of the late Walter Howe. 
Choral rehearsals began on Jan. 25, 
with Mr. Goldovsky sharing con- 
ducting duties with Sarah Caldwell, 
his assistant in many musical proj- 
ect. Mr. Goldovsky will lead the 
chorus in each of the evening con- 
certs, Oct. 24 to 29, and will mean- 
while take an active part in the se- 
lection of soloists and the shaping 
of plans for all the programs. 
Private auditions for all previous 
chorus members and new candidates 
were held Jan. 11, 18 and 19. An 
objective announced by Mr. Gold- 
ovsky and Mr. Coley is the strength- 
ening of choral emphasis in the 
ninetieth festival without decreas- 
ing standards of orchestral and solo 
work. Joun F. Kyes 


Music Festival Exhibit 
At New York Public Library 


An exhibition devoted to music 
festivals in America is being held in 
Room 84 of the main building of 
the New York Public Library. The 
exhibition, which will end on April 
30, includes books, programs, news- 
paper clippings, souvenirs, and pic- 
tures, covering festivals held as far 
back at 1854. The earliest festival, 
represented, held that year in Balti- 
more, was the Fifth Grand National 
Music Festival of the Northern, 
Eastern and Middle States of the 
Union. 
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Furtwdngler Controversy 


(Continued from page 259) 


into a contract with the orchestra 
should Furtwangler be engaged as one 
of its guests. Simultaneously, a group 
of leading soloists made statements 
in the public press to the effect that 
they would not appear with the orches- 
tra if Dr. Furtwangler appeared in 
Chicago. Other leading figures in the 
musical world made public objections 
to his appearance in America. Among 
these were Arturo Toscanini, Lily 
Pons, Vladimir Horowitz, Artur Ru- 
binstein, Isaac Stern and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. 

“We found clear evidence of a weli 
organized opposition, not only from 
certain groups of the public, but also 
in musical circles, seeking to boycott 
the orchestra in the event Dr. Furt- 
wangler came to Chicago, and the 
board became convinced that it would 
be unfair to ask such a distinguished 
musician to appear under adverse cir- 
cumstances which might produce dis- 
order and which would be greatly to 
the detriment of the high standard of 
performance which his conducting the 
orchestra should produce, nor did we 
wish to involve him personally in the 
unpleasantness which would result 
from this public opposition or to make 
our musical season in Chicago a focus 
for political controversy. 

“Dr. Furtwangler’s withdrawal is 
after a full and friendly discussion 
with the officers of the association. We 
are convinced that his record both 
politically and musically justified com- 
pletely our plans for his engagement, 
and that if he were permitted to ap- 
pear under proper conditions the 
orchestra under his direction would 
have an opportunity of presenting the 
best in symphonic music that can be 
obtained anywhere in the world. Dr. 
Furtwangler was absolutely rehabili- 
tated by the decision of the Commis- 
sion of the Kommandatura in the mid- 
dle of 1947. 


§¢T‘OR ten years before Hitler, Dr. 
Furtwangler was the outstanding 
figure in German musical life, occu- 
pying the most important posts in Ger- 
man and Austrian musical circles, di- 
recting the Berlin Philharmonic, the 
Berlin State Opera, the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the Vienna State 
Opera and at the Salzberg Festival. 
It is admitted even by many of his de- 
tractors that he was not a trite Nazi. 
It is a well established fact that he 
retained his Jewish secretary against 
all opposition and used his influence to 
protect numerous individuals who 
were persecuted for racial reasons. He 
assisted some musicians with whom he 
was closely associated to leave Ger- 
many during the war. Furtwangler 
has declared that his appointment by 
Goring to the State Council was 
neither sought nor accepted by him, 
but he was advised that since it was 
an honorary title and not an office, 
only the government could remove him 
from this position. 
“Tn 1934 there was an open con- 
flict between him and the Nazis re- 


garding his defense of Paul Hinde- 
mith. He tried to resign as state coun- 
cilor and from all other positions, in- 
cluding that of director of the State 
Opera, held by him in protest at this 
time, and never took up these positions 
again although he was later reoffered 
the Berlin and the Vienna Opera. He 
did not leave Germany because he 
believed that he could be of better use 
to his art and to many who were de- 
pendent upon him if he remained in the 
country. Subsequently he was only 
from time to time a guest at various 
institutes. 

“He was constantly in conflict with 
the authorities. Rudolf Pechel, editor 
of the German Rundshau, one of the 
leaders of the German resistance 
movement, declared that Furtwangler 
was the only German musician con- 
sidered as one of them. He refused 
to appear during the war in the oc- 
cupied countries, Holland, Belgium, 
Norway and France. The tension be- 
tween him and the German govern- 
ment became acute in the year 1944, 
and he was warned by Hitler that any 
further intervention on his part in sup- 
port of a non-Aryan would be con- 
sidered an act of treason. In early 
1945, he escaped arrest by the Gestapo 
by fleeing to Switzerland. 

“T would like to add a word of per- 
sonal comment as to my position in 
connection with the Furtwangler ne- 
gotiations. I knew that this decision 
would create some opposition and con- 
troversy. I was confident, however, in 
my belief that all of us who have made 
great sacrifices to bring the war to a 
victorious conclusion had done so in 
the hope that our victory would above 
all else bring about a world attitude 
of tolerance. Such a result should pro- 
vide an opportunity for all individuals 
to develop and make use of their own 
talents and personalities in a world of 
people who have been freed from per- 
secution and arrogance. To find that 
this attitude of tolerance has not as yet 
been realized and accepted by many 
people, including even some outstand- 
ing artists, is tragic evidence of that 
fact that our victory has yet not been 
complete. 

“Personally, I have faith that in the 
near future these conflicts which are 
now emphasized by existing conditions 
of world unrest will be removed and 
that great artists and scientists of 
whatever nationality and lineage will 
be given an opportunity to fulfill their 
ambitions while at the same time giv- 
ing us inspiration and enjoyment.” 


Igor Stravinsky Elected 
To National Institute 


The one new member elected to the 
department of music of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters is Igor 
Stravinsky, Russian-born composer 
now living in California, according to 
an announcement on Feb. 5 by Doug- 
las Moore, president of the institute. 
Election to the institute is an honor 
limited to creative artists whose works 
are most likely to achieve a permanent 
place in American culture. 


Nicolai Malko 
Conducts in Tel Aviv 


Tet Aviv.—In his first appearance 
in Israel as guest conductor of the 
Israel Philharmonic, Nicolai Malko 
achieved a gratifying success. Dur- 
ing his six-week stay, he led 27 con- 
certs with seven different programs. 
His interpretation of Shostakovitch’s 
First Symphony aroused special en- 
thusiasm. This work, first presented 
in Palestine nine years ago by Issai 
Dobrowen, was given its world pre- 
miere by Mr. Malko in Leningrad in 
1926. 

Julius Katchen, 22-year-old New 
Jersey pianist, was soloist with the 
orchestra, playing Brahms First Con- 
certo. He also has been heard in 
Tchaikovsky's First Concerto at spe- 
cial concerts in Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem and is playing concertos by 
Beethoven and Dvorak. Mr. Katchen 
is not a newcomer here, having earned 
the admiration of a large public last 
spring under the baton of Jascha 
Horenstein. Besides the orchestral 
concerts, Mr. Katchen gave several 
recitals in hospitals for wounded 
Israeli soldiers. 

Mr. Malko scored a great success 
with his presentation of Prokofieff’s 
Lieutenant Kije Suite, heard for the 
first time in Israel. Another Proko- 
fieff work, the Third Piano Concerto, 
was played at Mr. Malko’s farewell 
concert with one of the best of the 
local pianists, Frank Pollak, as solo- 
ist. Mr. Pollak was a pupil of Mr. 
Malko twenty years ago, in Prague. 

For his second subscription series, 
Mr. Malko chose a work by an 
Israeli composer — Concerto for 
Strings, by Paul Ben Haim—in addi- 
tion to Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Suite 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 


Janssen Conducts 
Portland Programs 


PortLAND, Ore.—On Jan. 10, Joseph 
Szigeti appeared as soloist with the 
Portland Symphony, conducted by 
Werner Janssen. The program was 
an all-Brahms one, and Mr. Szigeti’s 
playing of the Violin Concerto was the 
high point’ of the list, which also in- 
cluded the Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn and the Fourth Symphony. 


On Dec. 20, the program included 
works by Bach, Beethoven, and Brit- 
ten, with the orchestra’s concertmaster, 
Tibor Zelig; Arthur Hoberman, flut- 
ist; Arnold Kobletz, oboist; and 
Sidney Lazer, trumpeter —all first 
chair men—playing Bach’s Second 
Brandenburg Concerto. Jacques Abram 
played Britten’s Piano Concerto, and 
received an excellent reception. Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony rounded 
out the program. The program on 
Dec. 10 was devoted to the music of 
George Gershwin, with Samuel Sorin 
as soloist in the Rhapsody in Blue. 

The Apollo Club opened its 58th 
season on Dec. 15, under the leader- 
ship, of Albert Edward Jones. Eugene 
Conley was soloist in the Bizet-Hen- 
riksen Agnus Dei and the Meyer- 
Helmund Magic Song. 

JocELyN Foulkes 





Julius Katchen in Israel, where he 
was piano soloist with the Israel 
Philharmonic under Nicolai Malko 


New Conservatory 
Opens in Hollywood 


Ho.ttywoop.—The Fischer Conser- 
vatory of Music opened its classrooms 
at 7950 Sunset Boulevard last month, 
it was announced by Arthur Fischer, 
director of the school. Bruno Walter 
has accepted the post of honorary 
musical advisor for the new institu- 
tion, and Mr. Fischer indicated that 
Mr. Walter might conduct part of the 
conservatory’s initial concert. Erich 
Wolfgang Korngold’s Symphonic Ser- 
enade for Strings is to be given its 
world premiere at this concert. 

Other faculty members of the school 
are Erich Zeisl, Delia Reinhardt, 
Theodore Saidenberg, Edward Reb- 
ner, Arthur Lange, Nathan Abas, 
Rudolf Berliner, Harry Keller, Flor- 
ence Holtzman, Alice Mock, Ray 
Linn, Audrey Jensen, William Ellfeldt, 
William Lee, Christian Sprotte, and 
Kola Lhevinne. 


Indianapolis Symphony 
Completes Southern Tour 


INDIANAPOLIS. — The Indianapolis 
Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, conduc- 
tor. recently completed a tour that 
took the organization to fifteen 
southern cities between Jan. 14 and 
Jan. 27. The cities visited by the 
orchestra were Nashville, Tenn.; 
Memphis, Tenn. (the only city that 
had been visited in earlier tours) ; 
Greenwood, Miss.; Greenville, Miss. ; 
Jackson, Miss.; Hattiesburg, Miss. ; 
Pensacola, Fla.; Albany, Ga.; Gaines- 
ville, Fla. St. Petersburg, Fila.; 
Tampa, Fla.; Charleston, S. C.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; and Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Sevitzky, who submitted several 
programs from which the sponsoring 
groups could choose, said that there 
was an overwhelming preference for 
programs containing symphonies by 
Brahms and Beethoven. 
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E. T. A. Hoffmann 


(Continued from page 297) 


Scuderi — stands out as the real 
father of the present day crime and 
mystery story. In the chapter devoted 
to The Teller of Tales, the author 
performs the invaluable service of nar- 
rating and critically discussing the 
content of these pieces — stories like 
Das Majorat (an anticipation of 
Conan Doyle); Meister Martin der 
Kiifner und seine Gesellen, and Der 
Kampf der Sanger, (the first of which 
influenced Wagner’s Die Meistersing- 
er; the second of which supplied vari- 
ous features of his Tannhauser) ; 

Prinzessin Brambilla, Die Jesuiter- 
kirche in G., Die Fermate, Das ver- 
lorene Spiegelbild, Signor Formica, 
Doge und Dogaressa, Der Artushof, 
Das 6de Haus, Die Brautwahl, and 
other Marchen or Novellen. 

But it is in his larger works, such 
as Die Elixiere des Teufels, and the 
various parts of the Fantasiestiicke; 
in the four volumes of the Serapions- 
briider; and above all, in his unfor- 
tunately incomplete Kater Murr, that 
we discover the finest distillations of 
Hoffmann’s genius. These works re- 
flect to the fullest the far-ranging 
variety of his interests, his scintillant 
wit, and his immense gift of satire, 
the whole combined into a keen criti- 
cism of life generally. The intellectual 
quality of Hoffmann’s humor it at 
its peak in Kater Murr. In this as- 
tounding masterpiece of what Mr. 
Hewett-Thayer describes as “contrap- 
untal fiction” the chief figures are 
Johannes Kreisler, the eccentric Ka- 
pellmeister, whose “musical suffer- 
ings” had occupied Hoffmann earlier 
(he had, in fact, been developing the 
fictional scheme of Kreisler from dif- 
ferent angles for years); and the 
superb tomcat, Murr, for which Hoff- 
mann’s own idolized cat served as 
model. 

The “mad” Kreisler has autobio-- 
graphic features. “Who were his par- 
ents? It is unknown. Whose pupil is he? 
A good master, for he plays superbly 

. He had been Kapellmeister at a 
court theatre but had been dismissed 
because he had obstinately refused to 
compose music for an opera, the text 
of which the court poet had written 

. Indiscreetly he had spoken con- 
temptuously of the primo uomo and 
had ventured to prefer a girl whom 
he was instructing in music to the 
prima donna. Johannes was tossed 
hither and thither by inner visions and 
dreams, as on an eternally agitated 
sea. . . He had long been regarded 
as insane, for his whole way of do- 
ing things was so in contradiction to 
everything reasonable and proper that 
there could hardly be doubt as to the 
disorder of his mind.” He confessed 
his determination to commit suicide 
by means of a dagger thrust “with an 
augmented fifth.” Kreisler, acording 
to the author of this biography “is as 
memorable a character as Werther, 
Don Quixote or Hamlet.” 

Murr, the cat, is an astonishing 
feline. He had a precocious kitten- 
hood, in the course of which he wrote 
many books including a political one 
called Concerning Mousetraps and 
their Influence on the Views and En- 
ergies of Cathood; and he seriously 
contemplated a sonnet entitled Long- 
ing for What is Higher. Indeed, the 
poetry of Kater Murr greatly wor- 
ries a professor in the Sieghartsweiler 
High School who fears the loss to this 
redoubtable cat of his own Chair of 
Aesthetics. In Hoffmann’s fragment- 
ary masterpiece, the fortunes of the 
cat and the mad conductor are, as it 


were, fugally interwoven. Mr. Hewett- 
Thayer sees in Murr the reverse of 
the medal Hoffmann has designed and 
executed in the Kreisler story, “the 
negative accompanying the positive.” 
This “ridiculous pedant, bristling with 
learning but without a real glimmer of 
understanding” is, in point of fact, 
“an arch bourgeois Philistine, inflated 
with the consciousness of his consum- 
mate endowment.” And Hoffmann util- 
izes him for his satirical purposes in 
a hundred different ways, including 
self-criticism. 

“This mordant irony of self-criti- 
cism,” claims Mr. Hewett-Thayer, 
constitutes the main object of this 
strange intermingling of the two 
stories, but the device of an animal 
commentator affords opportunity for 
telling satire on a variety of topics 

. . At the end of the second volume 
the editor appends a note recording the 
death of Murr before he had com- 
pleted the story of his life. Only some 
scattered notes and reflections were 
found among his papers, which ap- 
parently dated from Murr’s life with 
Kreisler; but a good part of the bi- 
ography of Kreisler, which Murr had 
torn apart, was left intact. This re- 
maining portion, together with selec- 
tions from Murr’s notes, would make 
up the third volume, which the editor 
promises for publication the following 
Easter. As Hoffmann planned the 
third volume, it would have been for 
the most part a straight narrative of 
Kreisler’s life. Hoffmann may have 
wearied of the form to which at the 
outset he had committed himself, or 
more probably the autobiography of 
the cat had already filled the purpose 
of satirical negation and parody, and 
he saw no reason for continuing the 
fiction. It is also possible that the 
death of the real Kater Murr in the 
very days when he had just finished 
the second volume deterred him from 
further satirical use of his four-footed 
friend.” 

At all events the two volumes of 
Kater Murr which we possess “are in 
every respect so expert that the loss 
of the final volume seems doubly a 
tragedy. A Greek statue may acquire 
a new beauty in the baffling mystery 
of its mutilated members and chal- 
lenge the imagination to a reconstruc- 
tion, but a visual imagination is a 
much more common gift than a crea- 
tive literary imagination. An unfinish- 
“ed book, particularly one containing a 
mystery, like Dickens’ Edwin Drood, 
or, in the present instance, a whole 
set of skillfully articulated mysteries 
is a tantalizing phenomenon.” 

* 


Los Angeles Opera House 
Building Plans Revised 


Los ANGELES.—Revised plans for 
the new Los Angeles Opera House, 
providing for a maximum seating ca- 
pacity of 4,500, have been resubmitted 
to the architects, according to Ray 
W. Smith, vice-president and execu- 
tive secretary of Greater Los Angeles 
Plans, Inc. Plans include arrange- 
ments for partitioning off part of the 
theatre for more intimate concerts re- 
ducing its seating capacity to 2,700. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Adopts Industry Sales Plan 


PHILADELPHIA.—An industrial sup- 
port plan to aid the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in wiping out its $100,000 
deficit was announced on Jan. 26 by 
Orville H. Bullitt, president of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 
Mr. Bullitt said that the plan includes 
a request to corporations to buy 
blocks of seats for resale to employees. 


Double Bass Records 
By Koussevitzky 


Limited Edition of Album Being 
Distributed in Aid of Anniver- 
sary Fund 


Boston.—One of the treasurable 
record albums of 1949 is a collection 
of pieces played on the double bass by 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. Before he turned 
to conducting in 1908, the Russian- 
born musician had become known 
throughout Europe as a virtuoso of 
the big and difficult stringed instru- 
ment. His prowess had, by common 
consent, given him the title as suc- 
cessor to the only two other double- 
bass virtuosi in all musical history— 
Domenico Dragonetti (1763-1846) and 
Giovanni Bottesini (1821-1889). 

As the years went by, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s work as conductor left him 
less and less time for the arduous 
practice required to maintain his 
standard of playing. After Oct. 22, 
1929, when he gave a benefit concert 
in Symphony Hall, he ceased to play 
the double bass in public. 

About that time, he did record sev- 
eral pieces for RCA-Victor, accom- 
panied by Pierre Luboshutz. Two of 
those pieces—Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
Chanson Triste, and a slow movement 
from a sonata by Henry Eccles—were 
released. Mr. Koussevitzy withheld 
his permission to release the others 
until this year. They are the slow 
movement from his own Double Bass 
Concerto and Valse Miniature, and a 
Lullaby by Gustav Laska. These 
records are valuable because they are 
the only available examples of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s playing. They lie in 
the upper range, where the double- 
bass sounds like a cello, and involve 
some high harmonics of great beauty. 

This album is issued by RCA-Victor 
as LE-1, attractively bound in blue, 
with the signature of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky in gold on the cover. Within 
there are notes on the artist and his 
career, and a reproduction of the full- 
length portrait of him with his instru- 
ment. Only 1,000 copies have been 
pressed, on vinylite, which, by ar- 
rangement of RCA-Victor and the 
orchestra, will be distributed through 
the Boston Symphony to benefit its 
Serge Koussevitzky Anniversary 
Fund. They are priced at $10. Ap- 
plication may be made by mail at 
Symphony Hall, or in person at the 
box office. Cyrus DurcIN 


St. Louis Institute 
Offers Faculty Concerts 


St. Louis, Mo.—The chorus and 
orchestra of the St. Louis Institute, 
under the direction of William B. 
Heyne and Nandor Domokos, gave a 
noteworthy program of Christmas 
music at Hanley Junior High School 
Auditorium on Dec. 20. Lyndon Crox- 
ford, pianist, and Jerome Rosen, vio- 
linist (both faculty members), pre- 
sented an evening of sonatas at St. 
Michael and St. George Auditorium 
on Dec. 6. Tartini, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven made up the list. Bev- 
erly Queckemeyer, pianist member of 
the faculty, recently gave a piano re- 
cital. H. F. 


Leo Kraft Winner 
Of Queens Contest 


Leo Kraft, instructor in music 
theory at Queens College, won the 
Queens Golden Anniversary Award of 
$100 for his Overture in G, it was 
announced recently by Charles S. 
Golden, chairman of the committee. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Tour Dates Announced 


Plans for an extensive spring tour 
covering over 9,000 miles and offering 
61 performances in fourteen cities were 
announced recently by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. Commencing 
after the end of the regular season, on 
March 19, the company will visit the 
following cities: Baltimore, March 21 
and 22; Boston, March 23 to April 2; 
Cleveland, April 4 to 9; Atlanta, April 
18 to 20; Memphis, April 21; Dallas, 
April 22 to 24; Los Angeles, April 
26 to May 7; Denver, May 9 and 10; 
Des Moines, May 11; Minneapolis, 
May 12 to 14; Bloomington, Ind., May 
16 and 17; Lafayette, Ind. May 18; 
and St. Louis, May 19 to 21. Dates 
for performances in Rochester remain 
to be announced. 

This year’s tour will mark the first 
visit of the Metropolitan to lowa, 
where the company will give one per- 
formance in Des Moines. Chattanooga, 
Richmond, and Lincoln, Neb., all of 
which were included in the tour last 
spring, are not on the schedule. The 
company will interrupt its travels to 
return to New York for the usual 
pre-Easter performances, April 11 
to 16. 


Frederick Re-Engaged 
By Albuquerque For 1949-50 


ALBUQUERQUE.—Kurt Frederick has 
been re-engaged by the Albuquerque 
Civic Symphony as its conductor for 
the 1949-50 season. 
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Concert Series Summer Sym- 


phony Series 


By PauLa ZWANE 


HICAGO’s 1948-49 musical calen- 
dar is crowded with important 
events, but an unsettled air distin- 
guishes this season from others. For 
the first time in its history the Chi- 
cago Symphony is without a leader 
of its own, and how long the pres- 
ent system of engaging guest con- 
ductors will continue is not gener- 
ally known. Hope for the return 
of opera has been revived by the 
Chicago Citizens’ Committee for 
Opera, which arranged for a nine- 
teen-day engagement of the New 
York City Opera Company that may 
lead to permanent joint city spon- 
sored opera for Chicago and New 
York. Among the many organiza- 
tions which schedule course series 
of concerts, there have been changes 
in management, and several new 
musical groups have developed. 
Chicago Symphony. Sponsorship, 
Orchestral Association. President, 
Edward L. Ryerson; associate con- 
ductor, Tauno Hannikainen; man- 
ager, George A. Kuyper. Orchestra 
Hall, capacity 2,582. 


KIM BALL 


—lectures and concerts . . 
ments . 


Seating capacity, 





~~ 





Noted for years for its wide variety of high-class musical attractions 
. tich in artistic beauty and appoint- 
- + complete in equipment and service to its patrons. 


500. Located 
Write for Kimball Hall brochure — Telephone 


Harrison 7-4010. Kimball Hall is located in 
The Kimball Building—Owned and operated by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Kimball Hall—Chicago 4, Wabash Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


Twenty-eight pairs of concerts, 
held Thursday evenings and Friday 
afternoons, Oct. 7 through April 29. 
Guest conductors: Pierre Monteux, 
Bruno Walter, George Szell, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, Fritz Busch, Charles 
Munch. Soloists: Ruth Posselt, 
Isaac Stern, Genette Neveu, Jascha 
Heifetz, Zino Francescatti, Ossy 
Renardy, violinists; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, duo-pianists; Claudio 
Arrau, Alexander Brailowsky, Vera 
Franceschi, William Kapell, Sey- 
mour Lipkin, Artur Schnabel, Witold 
Malcuzynski, Myra Hess, Artur Ru- 
binstein, pianists ; Raya Garbousova, 
cellist; Martial Singher, baritone. 

Twelve Tuesday afternoon con- 
certs held on alternate weeks, Oct. 
12, through April 12. Conductors: 
Pierre Monteux, Bruno Walter, 
George Szell, Eugene Ormandy, 
Fritz Busch, Tauno Hannikainen, 
Charles Munch. Soloists: Ruth 
Posselt, Isaac Stern, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, Claudio Arrau, Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, William Kapell, 
Witold Malcuzynski, Myra Hess, 
Raya Garbousova. 

Twelve Young People’s concerts 
on Tuesday afternoons, Nov. 2 
through April 19. Also Saturday 
evening popular concerts. 

Committee for Opera in Chicago. 
Honorary chairman, Mayor Martin 
H. Kennelly; chairman, Bentley G. 
McCloud. Eighteen performances 
by the New York City Opera Com- 
pany at the Opera House, Dec. 1 
through Dec. 19. Salome, Dec. 1; 
Madama Butterfly, Dec. 2, 16; Car- 
men, Dec. 3, 15; Amelia Goes to the 


Ball, Old Maid and the Thief, Dec. 


4; Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Dec. 5; Pelléas et Mélisande, Dec. 
6; La Bohéme, Dec. 7, 19; Don Gio- 
vanni, Dec. 8; La Traviata, Dec. 9, 
18; Aida, Dec. 10, 17; Eugen One- 
gin, Dec. 11; Tosca, Dec. 12; Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Dec. 13. 

Ravinia Festival, Ravinia Park, 
Ill. Sponsorship, Ravinia Festival 


HALL 


in the heart of Chicago. 





Association. Honorary chairman, 
Mrs. Louis Eckstein; chairman, 
Percy B. Eckhart. Fourteenth sea- 
son begins late in June or early in 
July, continuing for six weeks. Con- 
certs by the Chicago Symphony 
with guest conductors and soloists, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings, and Sunday afternoons. 

Grant Park Summer Symphony 
Series, sponsored by the Chicago 
Park District. General supervisor, 
Walter L. Larsen. The Grant Park 
Symphony, with guest conductors 
and soloists, begins an eight-week 
season on June 29. Standard sym- 
phonic music will be presented on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, 
special feature programs on Satur- 
days, and popular concerts on Sun- 
days. 

Allied Arts Corporation, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive. Managing director, 
Harry Zelzer. Sponsoring three 
series: Zelzer Concert Series, His- 
tory and Enjoyment of Music 
Series, and Allied Arts Piano Series. 

Zelzer Concert Series, Orchestra 
Hall. Orchestre National of Paris, 
Charles Munch, conductor, Oct. 30; 
Dorothy Maynor, Dec. 11; Jennie 
Tourel, Jan. 15; Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor, Feb. 12; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
March 5; James Melton, March 12; 
Jascha Heifetz, April 23; Leonard 
Warren, April 30. 

History and Enjoyment of Music 
Series. Allied Arts Corporation. 
Orchestra Hall. Section I: New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting, Sept. 
23; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 21; Cloe Elmo, 
Dec. 5; Jussi Bjoerling, Feb. 6; 
Robert Casadesus, Feb. 20; Erica 
Morini, April 3. Section II: Marian 
Anderson, Oct. 24; Isaac Stern, 
Nov. 14; Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 


Dec. 3; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting, Jan. 
23; Lotte Lehmann, March 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, April 24. 

Allied Arts Piano Series, Orches- 
tra Hall. Manager, Harry Zelzer. 
William Kapell, Dec. 12; Witold 
Malcuzynski, Jan. 16; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Feb. 4; Rudolf Firkusny, Feb. 
13; Rosalyn Tureck, April 10. 

Musical Arts Piano Series. Man- 
ager, Mary Wickerham. Orchestra 
Hall. John La Montaine, Oct. 19; 
Clifford Curzon, Nov. 16; Michel- 
angeli, Dec. 7; Leonard Shure, Jan. 
18; Rudolf Serkin, Feb. 1;, Richard 
Faith, March 29. 


University of Chicago Concerts. 


Man- 
Martial Singher, Oct. 22; 


Director, Siegmund Levarie. 
del Hall. 





Tauno Hanni- 


George A. Kuy- 


kainen, associate per, manager, 
conductor, Chi- Chicago Sym- 
cago Symphony phony 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Nov. 12; Alex- 
ander Schneider and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, Nov. 16; Busch Quartet, 
Dec. 3; Andres Segovia, Jan. 21; 
Budapest String Quartet in Bee- 
thoven Cycle, Feb. 11, 15, and 18; 
Alma Trio, April 8; Guilet Quartet, 
April 22; Chicago singers and in- 
strumentalists, Siegmund Levarie, 
conductor, in a concert performance 
of Handel’s Julius Caesar, May 6. 
Collegium Musicum presentations: 
program of Renaissance and Ba- 


roque music, Dec. 5; Mozart's 
Requiem in memory of Charles H. 
Swift, late January. University 


Symphony Orchestra begins series 
of concerts in February. 

University of Chicago Opera Lec- 
ture Series, Room 809, 19 S. La 
Salle St. Friday evenings. The Na- 
ture of the Opera, Scott Gold- 
thwaite, Jar 4; Problems of the 
Composer in the Field of Opera, 
Ernest Levy, Jan. 11; Changing 
Aspects of the Orchestra in the 
Historical Perspective of Opera, 
Jan. 18; Formal Problems in Opera, 
Grosvenor Cooper, Jan. 25; The 
Problems of Early Opera (1600- 
1700), Scott Goldthwaite, Feb. 1; 
Libretto and Music in Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth-Century Opera, 
Elio Cianturco, Feb. 8; Mozart and 
Opera, Siegmund Levarie, Feb. 22; 
The Theories and Practice of Wag- 
ner, V. Howard Talley, March 1; 
Verdi and Italian Opera in the 
Nineteenth-Century, Siegmund Le- 
varie, March 8; Opera since Wag- 
ner and Verdi, V. Howard Talley, 
March 15. 

Fine Arts Quartet of ABC. Man- 
ager, Mary Wickerham. Fullerton 
Hall. Series of six concerts held 
on Wednesday evenings of Oct. 20, 
Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Jan. 19, Feb. 23 
and March 23. Guest artists: Al- 
bert Salvi and Hortense Monath. 

(Continued on page 311) 
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Hall, capacity 500. Lola d’Ancona, 
Oct. 13; Agnes Carlson, Oct. 26; 
Inez Matthews, Nov. 7; Dorothy 
Staiger, Nov. 7; Marjorie Butler 
Hertz, Nov. 8; Florence McCrack- 
en, Nov. 9; Augusta McSwain, Nov. 
10; Rosalie Saalfeld and Riccardo 
Garritano, Nov. 17; Lillian Linds- 
kog, Nov. 23; Ruth Ray, Nov. 30; 
Mary Whitney, Dec. 8; Diana 
Brodsky, Dec. 10; Marion Hall and 
Karl Fruh, Jan. 5, Fullerton Hall; 
Jack Hanson, Jan. 9, Fullerton Hall; 
Coleman Blumfield, Jan. 12; Roy 
Glahn, Jan. 17; Kensley Rosen, Jan. 
19: Edison Harris, Jan. 24; John 
Carl Tegnelli, Jan. 25; Beverly Bur- 
ton and Martin Apelman, Jan. 28; 
Carlton Eldridge, Feb. 2; Russell 
Holliger, Feb. 9; Richard Egner, 
Feb. 20; Lois Toman, Feb. 25; Mary 
Louise Boehm, Feb. 23; Sidney 
Weiss, Feb. 27, Fullerton Hall; Fer- 
zell Harrison, Feb. 27; Frank Youk- 
stetter, March 7; Geraldine La 
Sanke, March 9; Herbert Renison, 
March 11; Myra Hess, March 14, 
Orchestra Hall; Helene Hekman, 
April 26; Charlotte Bond Aldrich, 
April 27; Sonia Gamburg, May 15. 

Kimball Hail Recitals. Manager, 
J. W. Fisher. Rudolph Reuter and 
John Weicher, Oct. 8; Martin Sau- 
ser, Oct. 13; Peter Vournas, Oct. 
29; Araxy Kashian, Nov. 30; George 
Paetzman, Oct. 31; Joaquin Fuster, 
Oct. 24; Marie Kuchta, Nov. 21; 
Camille Fanelli, Dec. 3; Joseph Ran- 
zini, Dec. 5; Vince Jonuska, Dec. 5; 
Chicago Singing Academy and 
Robert Nogulich, baritone, Dec. 17; 
Adele Druktenis, Jan. 2; Mitzi 
Stellar Kinnucan, Jan. 30; Adele 
Norman and Fannie Paschel, Jan. 
31; Armin Watkins, Feb. 13; Evelyn 
Teander, Feb. 14; Eloise Matthies. 
March 2; Grinnell College Glee 
Club, April 20; Joseph Vitaterna, 
April 24; Mary Frances Crowley, 
May 11; Earl Vichel, May 17. 

Civic Music Association, 36th an- 
nual festival. Conductor, Marx E. 
Oberndorfer. Orchestra Hall, May 
1. Massed children’s chorus and 
Civic Orchestra. 

Paulist Choristers of Chicago. 
Conductor, Rev. Eugene F. O’Mal- 
ley. Annual spring concert in Or- 
chestra Hall. 

Co-operative Symphony Orches- 
tra. Conductor and musical director, 
Leon Stein. Three concerts: Dec. 3, 
Edward Cradman, Loyola Commun- 





Estelle Lutz, di- 
rector of Lutz 
Artists Bureau 


Mary Wickerham, 
manager, Musical 
Arts Piano Series 


ity Theater; March 15, Covenant 
Club; May 16, Orchestra Hall. 

Pro Musica Trio. Six morning 
concerts beginning Nov. 10 at the 
Ambassador East Hotel. 

Patrons of Music Concerts. Chair- 


man, Mrs. Eduoard Albion. Casino 


Club. Poldi Mildner and John 
Creighton Murray, Nov. 10; Italo 
Tajo, Dec. 8; Joan Hammond and 
Mario Braggiotti, Jou. i. 


Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. 


Rose Tellander. 
Series of three 


State chairman, 
Chamber music. 


chamber music concerts in Curtiss 


Hall: Chicago Symphony Quartet, 
Fine Arts Quartet, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, 
Jan. 2. 

American Musical Festival. Di- 


rector, Leopold Egerinsky. Kim- 
ball Hall. Ellen Kindt, Nov. 7; 
Egerinsky String Symphonietta, 


Nov. 12, 24; Esther Evdashin and 
William Abbott, Nov. 19. 

ican Opera Company. Presi- 
dent, Anna del Preda. Eighth Street 
Theater. La Traviata, Oct. 24; Il 
Trovatore, Nov. 14; Faust, Dec. 5. 

Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Conductor, William Albach. Eighth 
Street Theater. Concert series be- 
ginning Dec. 12. 

Marshall Field & Company Choral 
Society. President, E. B. Elmore; 
conductor, Albert P. Stewart. 
Twenty-second annual performance 
of the Messiah, Dec. 1, Walnut 
Room, Marshall Field & Company; 
spring concert, April 22, Orchestra 


all. 

North Side Symphony Orchestra. 
Chairman, R. Allen Wilson; con- 
ductor, Milton Preves. Three con- 
certs, Loyola Community Theater, 
Nov. 21, Feb. 27, April 24. 

Chicago Park District 
General 


House Musical Activities. 
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Edgar Nelson, Philip Maxwell, 

conductor of the director, Chi- 

Apollo Musical cagoland Music 
Club Festival 


supervisor, Walter L. Larsen. Chi- 
cago Park District Opera Guild ; con- 
ductor and musical director, George 
Lawner. Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro, in the spring. The South 
Side Symphony, conductor, Irwin 
Fischer; Chicagoland Women’s 
Symphony, conductor, Lillian Poe- 
nisch; Chicago Park District Chil- 
dren’s Opera Guild, musical director, 
Zerline Muhlman Metzger, and 
other instrumental and_ choral 
groups rehearse regularly in field 
houses throughout the city. 
Howard R. Will Concert Man- 
agement, Kimball Hall. Alice 
Blengsli, Sept. 28; Bruce Foote, Oct. 
4; Zinaida Alvers, Oct. 17; Lau- 
rence McKenna, Nov. 15; Hortense 
Neimark, Nov. 22; Julian Leviton, 
Dec. 1; Thomas Laratta, Jan. 11. 
Temple Sholom Concert Forum 
series, 3480 Lake Shore Drive. Nine 


concerts: Vienna Choir Boys, Nov. ° 


3: Marian Anderson, Nov. 17; Louis 
Kaufman, Dec. 1; Ida Krehm and 
Giuseppe Valdengo, Dec. 15; Rich- 
ard Tucker and Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Jan. 12; Galla-Rini, Jan. 26; Frances 
Homer and Delmar Roos, Feb. 9; 
Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 23; 
Blanche Thebom, March 9; Farb- 
man Sinfonietta, March 23. 

Chicagoland Music Festival, spon- 
sor, Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 
Director, Philip Maxwell; general 
musical director, Henry Weber, gen- 
eral choral director, Edgar Nelson; 
Soldier Field, Aug. 20. 

George A. Kuyper, Orchestra 
Hall. Freda Trepel, Nov. 15; Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson, art lecture, Nov. 
22 and 27; Trapp Family Singers, 
Nov. 29; Nathan Milstein, Jan. 17; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jan. 24 and Feb. 


Philruth, Inc., 726 Kimball Build- 
ing, 306 South Wabash Avenue. 
President, Mrs. Theresa Broyles 
Black. Eighth Street Theater and 
Kimball Hall. Concert Series, five 
programs: La Julia Rhea and Marc 
D’Albert, Nov. 14; Joseph Cole, Feb. 
8. Soloists for March 6, April 5, and 
May 7 to be announced. 

Society of American Musicians, 
10530 South Hamilton Ave. Man- 
ager, Mrs. Edwin Gemmer. Prelimi- 
nary Musical Arts Piano Audition, 
Curtiss Hall, Jan. 30; Preliminary 
Primary Piano Concert, Kimball 
Hall, Feb. 6; Preliminary Young 
Artist Vocal Contest, Chicago Musi- 
cal College Recital Hall, Feb. 19; 
Preliminary Senior Piano Contest, 
Curtiss Hall, Feb. 20; Preliminary 
Senior Vocal Contest, Recital Hall, 
Feb. 26; Preliminary Young Artists’ 
Piano Contest, Curtiss Hall, Feb. 
27; Semi-Final Primary Piano Con- 
test, 617 Kimball Hall, March 6; 
Semi-Final Junior Piano Contest, 
617 Kimball Hall, March 13; Semi- 
Final Senior Piano Contest, Curtiss 
Hall, March 20; Semi-Final Young 
Artist and Senior Vocal Contest, 
Curtiss Hall, March 5; Semi-Final 
Musical Arts Piano Audition, Cur- 
tiss Hall, April 3; Final Primary 
Junior and Senior Piano and Voice 
Contest, Kimball Hall, May 7; Final 
Young Artist Contest in Piano and 
Voice, Kimball Hall, May 13; Final 









Rev. Eugene F. Leon Stein, con- 
O'Malley, con- ductor and musi- 
ductor, Paulist cal director, 
Choristers of Co-operative 

Chicago Symphony Or- 


chestra 


Musical Arts Piano Audition, Or- 
chestra Hall, May 23; Organ Con- 
test, dates to be announced. 

Apollo Musical Club of Chicago. 
Conductor, Edgar Nelson. Two Or- 
chestra Hall concerts: the Messiah, 
Dec. 28; Verdi’s Requiem, April 8. 

Chicago Business Men’s Orches- 
tra. Conductor, George Dasch. 
Three concerts in Orchestra Hall: 
Dec. 6, with Leonard Sorkin and 
George Sopkin; Feb. 21, Jean Casa- 
desus; May 2, Vivian Della Chiesa. 

Youth Orchestra of Greater Chi- 
cago. Co-conductors, John M. Kuy- 
pers and Tauno Hannikainen. As- 
sistant conductor, Karl Schulte. 
Three concerts in Orchestra Hall: 
Nov. 19, March 18, May 6. 

Estelle Lutz Artists Bureau. Man- 
ager, Estelle Lutz. Moniuszko’s 
Halka at the Chicago Civic Opera 
House in January. Anthony Galla- 
Rini, accordionist, at the Temple 
Sholom Concerts Forum. Valentina 
Woshner Fillinger, organist, date in 
May to be announced. Planning 


(Continued on page 312) 
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fall production of Treasure Chest 
of Melodies. 

Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Kim- 
ball Building, 25 East Jackson 
Boulevard. President, S. S. Cobb; 
director, Jacques Homier. Annual 
concert, Orchestra Hall, May 7. 

Northwestern University A Cap- 
pella Choir, Orrington Ave. and 
University Pl., Evanston, Ill. Direc- 
tor, George Howerton. Lutkin Hall. 
Series of three concerts, Sundays at 
4:00: Jan. 30, Feb. 13 and Feb. 27. 

Siegel Chamber Music Players, 
936 N. Michigan Ave., Fullerton 
Hall. Three programs: Feb. 4, 
March 4, and April 1. 

Music Artists Association, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd. Director, Samuel M. 
Dolnick. Fullerton Hall. Series of 
three concerts by Chicago Sym- 
phony String Quartet: Jan. 13, 
Feb. 13, and March 23. Concert- 
workshop series of recitals and 
lectures to be presented at nearby 
schools and colleges. 

Woman’s Symphony, 603 Wash- 
ington, Oak Park. No regular con- 
ductor or schedule for 1948-49. 


Slavic Operas 
Staged in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—The week end of Jan. 22 
and 23 was an unusual one of Slavic 
operas, with a Chicago premiere of 
a Ukrainian work and the first per- 
formance in English of Halka, at the 
Civic Opera House. 

The Ukrainian opera, Mykola Ly- 
senko’s Taras Bulba, has a pleasing 
though derivative score and a libretto 
that is sadly dated. Written in 1912, 
it had its world premiere at Kharkov 
in 1929 and has been sung several 
times in America under the direction 
of Dimitri Chutro, who was in charge 
of the two performances here. 

Walter Stafford, bass, sang the title 
role of the old Cossack who kills his 
own son when he deserts to the Polish 
side. Dimitri Criona, tenor, was the 
turncoat son, and Penka Lamar, so- 
prano, was the Polish governor’s 
daughter with whom the son falls in 
love. Others in the cast were Marisha 
Data, as Mother Taras; and Robert 
Jahr, as the governor. Michael Fivei- 
sky conducted. 

Moniuszko’s Halka has been sung 
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here many times in Polish, but this 
was its first presentation in a newy 
English translation by Anthony J. 
Lukaszewski, former editor of a 
Polish language newspaper in Mil- 
waukee. Charlo Byars sang Halka 
winningly and not too coyly; John 
Scott Stamford was pleasant to hear 
as the faithful Jontek; and Lionel 
Godow coped successfully with an ill- 
advised sound system that magnified 
and distorted the voices. Others in the 


company were Gerald L. Smith, 
Eleanor MacKinlay and Andrew 
Foldi. Silvio Insana conducted well; 


and the sets, borrowed from the Chi- 


cago Opera Company’s warehouse, 
looked handsome. 
Arts Festival Begins 


At Illinois University 


Ursana, ILtt.—The University of 
Illinois second annual Festival of 
Contemporary Arts opens on Feb. 27, 
and will last until April 3. The musi- 
cal events, most of which will take 
place between March 3 and 6, include 
an all-Stravinsky program, to be 
played by the University Sinfonietta, 
with Igor Stravinsky conducting and 
his son, Soulima Stravinsky, appear- 
ing as piano soloist; a chamber-music 
program by the resident Walden 
String Quartet, which will offer works 
by William Walton and Charles Jones; 
two programs by string, woodwind, 
and brass ensembles from the Uni- 
versity Sinfonietta, which will offer 
works by Ellis Kohs, Norman Dello 
Joio, William Bergsma, George 
Hunter, Burrill Philips, G. F. Mali- 
piero, Walter Piston, and Alvin Et- 
ler, with John M. Kuypers conducting, 
and with the assistance of the Walden 
Quartet; a joint recital by Miriam 
Stewart, soprano, and Bruce Foote, 
with Stanley Fletcher at the piano, 
which will offer works by Eugene 
Weigel, Theodore Chanler, John Ed- 
munds, Godfrey Turner, Peter War- 
lock, and others mentioned above; 
and a choral concert by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois A Cappella Choir, Rob- 
ert P. Commanday, conductor, which 
will offer works by Normand Lock- 
wood, Benjamin Britten, and Ran- 
dall Thompson. 


Krakow Sinfonietta 
Makes Chicago Debut 


Cuicaco.—The first program of a 
new organization, the Krakow Sin- 
fonietta, was presented on Feb. 6, at 
the Eighth Street Theatre. The in- 
itial program of the group included 
the first Chicago performance of 
Haydn’s recently rediscovered C ma- 
jor Concerto for Violin, with Herman 
Clebanoff as soloist. The concerto was 
made available to the orchestra by the 
ree Public Library of Philadelphia. 
Also listed in the first program were 
Tansman’s Variations on a Theme by 
Frescobaldi; Elgar’s Serenade, Op. 
30; Bloch’s Concerto Grosso; and 
Arensky’s Variations on a Theme by 
Tchaikovsky. 

The program was conducted by 
Leon Krakow, whose organization of 
the group brings to Chicago the first 
resident orchestra presenting music of 
this type since the Saidenberg Sin- 
fonietta moved to New York, over ten 
years ago. 


Bruckner Urfassung 
at University of Chicago 
Cuicaco.—The University of Chi- 
cago Symphony gave the first Chicago 
performance of the Urfassung, or 
the original version, of Anton Bruck- 
ner’s Fourth Symphony, in E flat ma- 
jor, on Feb. 5. This version, which 
was thought by conductors and orches- 
tra players of the 1860s and 1870s to 
be too difficult to play, was first pub- 
lished in the 1930s, but has failed to 
supplant the standard version in the 
repertoires of most orchestras. The 
concert was conducted by Siegmund 
Levarie. 





Chicago Lists 
Seven Conductors 


De Sabata, Kubelik, Reiner, 
Walter, Ormandy, Busch, Szell 
Announced for 1949-50 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Symphony 
will have seven guest conductors next 
season, two of them new to Chicago, 
Edward L. Ryerson, president of the 
Orchestral Association, announced 
Feb. 3. He also made public a list of 
soloists engaged to that date, including 
three artists who will be making their 
first appearances with the orchestra. 

Victor de Sabata, 56-year-old con- 
ductor of La Scala, who had a four- 
week engagement with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony last autumn, will open the 
Chicago orchestra’s 59th season with 
his four-week engagement in October 
and November. Rafael Kubelik, 34- 
year-old son of Jan Kubelik, and con- 
ductor of the Czech Philharmonic until 
1947, is the other newcomer to Orches- 
tra Hall. 

Fritz Reiner will be conducting Chi- 
cago Symphony subscription concerts 
for the first time, although he appeared 
at Ravinia in the summers of 1937 and 
1948. The other guest conductors will 
be Bruno Walter, Eugene Ormandy, 
Fritz Busch and George Szell. Tauno 
Hannikainen, assistant conductor for 
the last two seasons, has been named 
associate conductor. 

An incomplete list of soloists with 
the Chicago Symphony includes the 
names of Dame Myra Hess, Rudolf 
Serkin, William Kapell, Eugene Isto- 
min and Ida Krehm, pianists; Nathan 
Milstein, Zino Francescatti, Erica 
Morini and Joseph Szigeti, violinists ; 
Edmund Kurtz (formerly first cellist 
of the orchestra), cellist; Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto; and Ebe Stignani, 
mezzo-soprano. 

Of these artists, Mr. Istomin and 
the Misses Ferrier and Stignani will 
be making their first appearances with 
the orchestra, though all have been 
heard in Chicago on other occasions. 

Witi1am B. LEonarb. 


Matthay Association 
Holds Chicago Meeting 


Cuicaco.—The American Matthay 
Association, an organization composed 
of former pupils and associates of 
Tobias Matthay, noted piano teacher 
in London for many years, held their 
annual meeting recently at the Cordon 
Club. Among the speakers at the 
meeting were Clarence Burg, of Okla- 
homa University; Arthur Hice, of 
Philadelphia ; and Cara Verson, of 
Chicago. Reinhold Schmidt  ad- 
dressed the association at a luncheon. 
The association announced that a $500 
scholarship award would be made in 
the spring. Details of the contest may 
be obtained by writing to the secre- 
tary, Raymond E. Sparks, 160 Or- 
chard Road, Solvay, N. Y. 








John Creighton Murray goes over the 
score of Joseph Wagner's Second Vio- 
lin Concerto with the composer before 
playing it in his first American orches- 
tral appearance, with Mr. Wagner at 


a concert by the Duluth Symphony 








Chicago Musical College 
Artists Are Active 


Cuicaco.— Rudolph Ganz, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, 
is conducting two series of three young 
people’s concerts each with the San 
Francisco Symphony. On Feb. 18, Mr. 
Ganz played a piano recital in Jack- 
son, Miss., and held master classes 
the next morning under the sponsor- 
ship of Belhaven College. Paul Kue- 
ter, pianist, played the Gershwin Con- 
certo with the St. Louis Symphony 
on Feb. 20. Hortense Neimark was 
piano soloist with the Waukegan 
Symphony under the baton of Rudolph 
Reiners on Feb. 16, playing Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. The College 
Chorus sang in Mahler’s Second Sym- 
phony on Feb. 17 and 18 with the 
Chicago Symphony, with Fritz Busch 
conducting. 


Carnegie Hall Benefit 
For Manila Symphony 


A benefit concert for the Manila 
Symphony will be given in Carnegie 
Hall in March. Alfredo Antonini will 
conduct an orchestra made up of mem- 
bers of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. The soloists will be Maria 
Kurenko, soprano, and the thirteen- 
year-old pianist, Nena V. Del Rosario, 
who will be making her debut. Miss 
Kurenko will sing Mozart’s Exsultate, 
Jubilate. Honorary chairman for the 
concert is Ambassador Carlos P. 
Romulo, chief of the Philippine mis- 
sion to the United Nations. 
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Charles Munch, Serge Kousse- 
conductor of the  vitzky, conductor 
Boston Sym- of the Boston 
phony in 1949-50 Symphony 


By Cyrus DurRGIN 


HIS city continues to enjoy a 

consistently large number of 
concerts of all descriptions. One 
season is much like another. 

Boston Symphony, Symphony 
Hall, capacity 2631. Manager, 
George E. Judd. Conductor, Serge 
Koussevitzky; assistant conductor, 
Richard Burgin. Subscription series 
in Boston, 24 pairs of concerts on 
Friday afternoons and Saturday 
evenings; supplementary series, six 
on Sunday afternoons and nine on 
Tuesday evenings. 

Boston Pops Orchestra, Sym- 
phony Hall. Manager, George E. 
Judd. Conductor, Arthur Fiedler. 80 
to 90 Boston Symphony players. 
Concerts weekday evenings and 
through May on Sunday evenings, 
from close of Symphony season to 
early July. 

E Concerts, Hatch Me- 
morial Shell, Charles River Espla- 
nade. Sponsorship, Boston Sym- 
phony. Manager, George E. Judd. 
Founder and conductor, Arthur 





Melville Smith, 

director of the 

Longy School of 

Conservatory of Music 
Music 


Malcoim H. 
Holmes, dean of 
the New England 


Fiedler. 80 to 90 members of Boston 
Symphony. Nightly free open-air 
concerts, usually for three weeks in 
July. Occasional guest conductors, 
soloists and choral groups. 

Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. Con- 
ductor, Serge Koussevitzky. Prob- 
ably two weekend series of chamber 
orchestra concerts, beginning July 
16, in Theatre Music Hall, and three 
weekend series of concerts by the 
full Boston Symphony, beginning 
July 27, in the Music Shed. 

Aaron Rich d Celebrity Series, 
and other concerts, 208 Pierce 
Building, Copley Square. Sponsor- 
ship, Aaron Richmond. Concerts in 
Jordan Hall and Symphony Hall. 
Artists: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Leopold Stokowski con- 
ducting, Oct. 2; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Oct. 17; Iva Kitchell, Oct. 22 and 
24; Orchestre National, Charles 
Munch conducting, Oct. 20; Alec 
Templeton, Oct. 31; Rudolf Serkin, 
Nov. 7; Francis Poulenc and Pierre 
Bernac, Nov. 9; Ethel Elfenbein, 
Nov. 10; First Piano Quartet, Nov. 


February, 1949 





Demeter Zacha- 
reff, concert man- 





Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor of the 
ager Boston Pops 
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Harrison Keller, 
director and head 
of the violin de- 
partment of the 


Boris Goldovsky, 

head of the New 

England Con- 

servatory Opera 

New England School 
Conservatory 


13; Eleanor Steber, Nov. 14; Inez 
Matthews, Nov. 19; Richard Dyer- 
Bennet, Nov. 21; Busch Quartet and 
Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 28; Webster 
Aitken, Nov. 30; Ellabelle Davis, 
Dec. 1; Ralph Hollander, Dec. 2; 
Ezio Pinza, Dec. 5; Trieste Trio, 
Dec. 8; Luise Vosgerchian, Dec. 10; 
Trapp Family Singers, Dec. 11 and 
12; Lukas Foss, Dec. 15: Griller 
Quartet and Boris Goldovsky, Jan. 
9; Don Cossacks, Jan. 9; Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, Jan. 28 
and 29; Witold Malcuzynski, Jan. 
30; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 6; Andres 
Segovia, Feb. 13; Kensley Rosen, 
Feb. 16; Ania Dorfmann, Feb. 18; 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Feb. 20; Lotte 
Lehmann, Feb. 23; E. Robert 
Schmitz, Feb. 24; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 6; Claudio Arrau, April 3; 
Adele Addison, April 10; Marian 
Anderson, April 17. Also four per- 
formances by New England Opera 
Theatre (see below). 

New England Opera Theatre, 
Boston Opera House. Manager, 
Aaron Richmond. Artistic Director, 
Boris Goldovsky. La Boheme, Oct. 
31; The Turk in Italy, Nov. 28; 
Carmen, Jan. 16; Idomeneo, Feb. 13. 

Handel and Haydn Society, 687 
Boylston St., Symphony Hall. Man- 
ager, Elizabeth I. Burt. Conductor, 
Thompson Stone. Three choral con- 
certs: Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 12 
and 13; Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, 
April 3, with soloists and orchestra. 

Anita Davis-Chase, 420 Boylston 
St. Promotion manager (23rd sea- 
son) Boston Opera Association, for 
Boston spring season of Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association. Other con- 
certs including Yale Glee Club, 
Vladimir Horowitz and Myra Hess. 

Boston Morning Musicales, in aid 
of Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy. 7 Harcourt Street, Hotel 
Statler Ballroom, capacity 1,000. 
Chairman executive committee, Mrs. 
John W. Myers. Six concerts: Fritz 
Kreisler, Patrice Munsel, Pierre 
Luboschutz and Genia Nemenoff, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Jennie Tourel, 
Robert Merrill. 

Boston Society of Early Music, | 
Federal St. President, Henry L. 
Mason, Jr. Activities suspended for 
one year. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 
The Fenway. Director, Albert Al- 
phin. One or two programs by Bos- 
ton Conservatory String Quartet: 


Anita Davis- 
Chase, sp ’ ductor of the 
opera and con- 


Thompson Stone, 





Handel and 


cert series Haydn Society 


Gaston Elcus, Harry Ellis Dickson, 
Albert Bernard and Jacobus Lang- 
endoen. . 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Huntington Ave., Tapestry Hall, 
capacity 500. Educational director, 
William Germain Dooley; concert 
director, Elizabeth Randall; pro- 
gram editor, Doris Lorentzen; pro- 
gram annotator, Edward Downes. 
Sponsoring free Sunday lectures on 
art and correlated musical pro- 
grams. 

Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square. Lecture Hall, capacity 200. 
Director, Charles C. Belden. Con- 
cert director, Elizabeth Boudreau. 
Two concerts of recorded music in 
December. 

Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, The Fenway, Concert Room, 
capacity 350. Free concerts Sunday, 
‘tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
afternoons (except holidays) 
through July. 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, 290 Huntington Ave. Direc- 
tor, Harrison Keller; Dean, Mal- 
colm H. Holmes. School of Opera 
headed by Boris Goldovsky. Stu- 
dent concerts. 


Longy School of Music, | Follen 
Street, Cambridge. Affiliated with 
Harvard University and Radcliffe 
College. Director, Melville Smith. 
Student and faculty concerts. 

A. H. Handley, 16 Arlington 
Street. Apollo Club Male Chorus, 
Nicolas Slonimsky, conductor; 
Henry Heald, Nicolas Slonimsky; 
Helen Zoe Duncan, piano; Louise 
Scarabino, coloratura soprano; 
Frances Reilly and Barbara Mar- 
den, duo-pianists; Jean Harper, 
contralto; Frank Zecchino, violin; 
supplies artists to clubs and schools. 

Brookline Academy of Music and 
Arts, 1658 Beacon Street, Brookline. 
Executive director, M. Martin Kos- 
tick. 

Boston University College of 
Music, 25 Blagden Street. Dean, 
Kenneth G. Kelley. Student con- 
certs. Edgar Curtis, conductor stu- 
dent orchestra. 





Aaron Richmond, Paul Cherkassky, 
sponsor, Celeb- 
rity Concert 


conductor of the 
Boston Civic Sym- 
series phony 





Kenneth G. Kel- 
ley, dean of the 
Boston University 
College of Music 


Albert Alphin, di- 

rector of the 

Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music 


Boston String Quartet, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. Alfred 
Krips, Sheldon Rotenberg, Joseph 
De Pasquale, Alfred Zighera. Four 
concerts in Recital Hall. 

The Cambridge Collegium Musi- 
cum. Erwin Bodky, Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, Iwan d’Archambeau. Rindge 
Technical School Auditorium, Cam- 
bridge. Bach-Handel Festival of 
three concerts, various artists as- 
sisting. 

Wellesley Concert Series, Welles- 
ley College. Manager, David Bar- 
nett. Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Burl Ives, William 
Primrose. - 

Demeter Zachareff, 25 Hunting- 
ton Avenue. Roland Hayes. Supplies 
artists to clubs, schools and colleges. 

Civic Symphony, 22 Medfield St. 
Conductor, Paul Cherkassky. Two 
concerts in Jordan Hall, one in 
Brookline, during Winter. 

Cecilia Society, mixed chorus; 
Conductor, Victor Manusevich. Oc- 
casional appearances with Boston 
Symphony. 

RCA Victor Show. Conductor, Ar- 
thur Fiedler. Weekly broadcasts by 
the Boston Pops Orchestra. Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor; Robert Merrill, 
baritone, soloist; beginning Dec. 12. 
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Philadelphia 





Eugene Ormandy, Alexander  Hils- 
conductor and berg, associate 
music director of conductor of the 
the Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Orchestra Orchestra 


By Siwney Fox 


M UsIcaL activity here for the 
1948-49 season remains on a par 
with the busy season of last year. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, this 
season, is presenting a series of 79 
concerts, one less then were offered 
during the 1947-48 season. 

Opera devotees are being offered 
variety by the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company, the American Opera 
Company, which is dedicated to stag- 
ing operas in English, and the Cham- 
ber Opera Society, a new arrival. 

For those who like to take their 
music under the stars during the sum- 
mer, it will be welcome news to learn 
that the Robin Hood Dell will again 
present a series of eighteen summer 
programs despite the financial diffiul- 
ties encountered last year. 

Well rounded geries of recitals and 
concerts are being offered here by the 
Philadelphia Forum and the All Star 
Concert Series as well as by other 
sponsors. 

The Choral Society of Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia Oratorio Choir 
are the more active groups presenting 
choral proceedings, while the New 
Chamber Orchestra, the Curtis String 
Quartet and other ensembles contrib- 
ute much in the way of chamber 
music. Several orchestras are also 
heard. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, 1910 Gi- 
rard Trust Building. Sponsorship, 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. 
President, Orville H. Bullit; music 
director and conductor, Eugene Or- 
mandy; associate conductor, Alex- 
ander Hilsberg; manager, Harl Mc- 
Donald. Academy of Music, capacity 
3,000. Series of 79 concerts. Soloists 
include: Ginette Neveu and Claude 








Emma Feldman, All- 
Star series manager 
and associate man- 
ager of Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts 


Harl McDonald, 
manager of the 
Philadelphia Or- 


chestra 


Raines, narrator, Oct. 15 and 16; 
William Kapell, Nov. 12, 13, and 15; 
David Madison and Samuel Lif- 
schey, Nov. 19 and 20; Ania Dorf- 
man, Nov. 26 and 27; Leonard Bern- 
stein, Dec. 17 and 18; Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Dec. 23 and 27; Claudio 
Arrau, Dec..31, Jan. 1 and 3; Mis- 
cha Elman, Jan. 11; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Jan. 21 and 22; Menahem 
Pressler, Feb. 4 and 5; Clifford Cur- 
zon, Feb. 8, 19 and 21; Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, March 4 and 5; Seymour 
Lipkin, March 11 and 12; Byron 
Janis, March 18 and 19; Helen Trau- 
bel, March 25, 26 and 28; Rudolf 
Serkin, March 27; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, April 1 and 2. Guest conduc- 
tors: Leonard Bernstein, Dec. 17 
and 18; Hans Kindler, Jan. 7 and 8; 
Ernest Ansermet, Jan. 14, 15 and 17, 
and Charles Munch, Feb. 25 and 26. 
Ten concerts scheduled for New 
York, eight concerts for Washington 
and six for Baltimore. The schedule 
also includes Richmond, Oct. 18; 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 25-30; Har- 
risburg, Nov. 2; New Brunswick, 
N. J., Nov. 7 and 8; Springfield, 
Mass., Nov. 17; Reading, Pa., Dec. 
6; Richmond, Jan. 24; Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Toledo, Kalamazoo, 
and Grand Rapids, Feb 7-12; Har- 
risburg, March 1; Richmond, March 
7; Hartford, March 30; Durham, 
Clemson, Nashville, Tuscaloosa, 
New Orleans, Shreveport, Louisville, 
Ann Arbor, Evanston, Rockford, 
Springfield, Ill, and South Bend, 
April 26-May 13. 
Philadelphia Orchestra Pensi 
Foundation, Girard Trust Building. 
President, Philip C. Staples. Three 
special membership concerts by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at the Acad- 
emy of Music: Alexander Hilsberg 
conducting, Jan. 11, Feb. 28 and 
March 27. Philadelphia La Scala 





Opera Company, 1421 Chestnut St. 
President, pro tem, A. Victor Pelosi; 
general manager, Anthony Terrac- 
ciano; musical director and co-con- 
ductor, Giuseppe Bamboschek, co- 
conductor, Gabrielle Simeoni; assis- 
tant conductors, Michael Lepore 
and Joseph Stabile; ballet master, 
William Sena. Academy of Music, 
capacity 3,000. 

American Opera Company, 1920 
Spruce St. President and chair- 
man of the board. Fredrick H. 
Knight; conductor and 6 artistic 
director. Vernon Hammond; gen- 
eral manager, James B. Hopkin- 
son; stage director, Rose Landver; 
technical director, Hans Sond- 
heimer; scenic designer Heinz Con- 
dell. Academy of Music. Three sub- 
scription performances: Madame 
Butterfly, Dec. 1; Marriage of Fi- 
garo, Feb. 22; La Boheme, Mar. 23. 

Robin Hood Dell Concerts, 1705 
Chancellor St. President of the 
board of directors and manager, 
Frederick R. Mann; associate mana- 
ger, Emma _ Feldman; assistant 


manager, Manuel Roth. Series of 
eighteen outdoor concerts beginning 





Bennett William K. Huff, 

executive director 

of the Philadel- 
phia Forum 


Arthur 
Lipkin, conductor 
of the German- 
town Symphony 


June 27 and continuing for six 
weeks. Eugene Ormandy and Leon- 
ard Bernstein will conduct, as well 
as others to be announced. Soloists 
will be Artur Rubinstein, Jascha 
Heifetz, Gregor Piatigorsky, Oscar 
Levant and others to be announced. 

Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series, 262 South 17th St. Manager, 
Emma Feldman. Academy of Music, 
capacity 3,000. Blanche Thebom and 
65 members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Alexander Hilsberg con- 
ducting, Oct. 21; Robert Shaw Cho- 
rale, Nov. 11; Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff, Dec. 16; Francescatti and 
Casadesus, Jan. 10; Draper and Ad- 
ler, Jan. 20; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 3; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 17; Original 
Don Cossacks, March 3; Jan Peerce, 
March 10; Vladimir Horowitz, 
March 17; Iva Kitchell, April 8; 
Marian Anderson, April 21; Fer- 
rucio Tagliavini, April 28. 





William Sena, 
balletmaster and 
choreographer of 
Philadelphia La- the LaScala 
Scala Opera Opera 


Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek, musical di- 
rector of the 


Philadelphia Forum, Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Building. Sponsorship, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. President, Walter 
H. Annenberg; executive director, 
William K. Huff. Academy of Mu- 
sic, capacity 3,000. Programs: Issues 
of the Campaign, Oct. 11; Man and 
Superman, Oct. 18; De Paur Infan- 
try Chorus, Oct. 26; Clifford Cur- 
zon, Nov. 8; Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet, Nov. 16; Peter Koch, Nov. 
24; Mariemma and Company, Dec. 
3; Margaret Webster’s Hamlet, Dec. 
10; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 13; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 
2; The Philadelphia Award with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, March 2; 
Thomas L. Thomas, March 8; Trudi 
Schoop and Company, March 31; 
Boston Symphony, April 2; Mar- 
garet Webster’s Macbeth. 

Guild for Contem Music, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 S. 
18th St. Chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Edward Murray. 

New Chamber Orchestra of Phila- 
delphia, 18th and Pine St. Sponsor- 
ship, New School of Music, director 
and president, Max Aronoff; vice- 
president, Francis Heed Adler; con- 
ductor, Ifor Jones ; general manager, 
Andrew J. Seraphin. Academy of 
Music and the Free Public Library. 
Five concerts. 

Matinee Musical Club, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. President, Mrs. 
Roy Nesbitt Tope; chorus director, 
W. Laurence Curry; orchestra and 
vocal director, Henri Elkan; piano 
ensemble director, Agnes Clune 
Quinlan. 

Pennsylvania Philharmonic, Pres- 
ser Building, 1714 Chestnut St. Con- 
ductor, Luigi Carnavale, Academy of 
Music, capacity 3,000. Two concerts. 

P ia Art Alliance Music 
Series, 251 S. 18th St. Sponsorship, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, John 
Frederick Lewis, Jr., president. Mu- 
sic committee chairman, Katherine 
Wolff. Concerts in Alliance Concert 
Room, Ethical Society Auditorium, 

(Continued on page 315) 
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and Academy of Music foyer. 

Tri-County Concerts Association, 
care of James E. Sax, chairman of 
the music committee, 6429 Drexel 
Road. President, Mrs. E. Bisbee 
Warner. Co-operative membership 
organization sponsoring concerts on 
basis of voluntary contributions. 

Choral Society of Philadelphia, 
care of Wallace D. Heaton, Jr., con- 
ductor, Drexel Institute. Academy of 
Music. 





Carnavale, 
founder and con- 
ductor of the 
Pennsylvania Phil- 
harmonie 


Ifor Jones, con- Luigi 
ductor of the New 
Chamber Orches- 
tra of Philadelphia 


Curtis Institute of Music, 18th and 
Locust St., President, Mrs. Mary 
Curtis Zimbalist; director, Efrem 
Zimbalist. Faculty series in Curtis 
Hall. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia 
and the Musical Fund Society of 
Philadelphia. Free Library of Phila- 
delphia officers: President, Joseph 
Carson; vice-president, C. Barton 
Brewster; librarian, Franklin H. 
Price; head of music department, 
Arthur Cohn. Officers of the Mu- 
sical Fund Society of Philadelphia: 
President, Dr. E. Brooks Keffer; 
honorary president, Dr. Francis R. 
Packard. Free Library Lecture 
Hall. Six concerts by the Curtis 
String Quartet on Nov. 10, Dec. 8, 


Jan. 12, Feb. 9, March 9, and April 6. - 


Chamber Opera Society, 121 S. 
18th St. Musical director, Joseph 
Levine; stage director, John Oliver. 
Plays and Players Auditorium. 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, Dec. 28, 29 
and 30. 

Philadelphia Pops, 1223 Bankers 


Philadelphia 





James P. Hopkin- Vernon Hammond, 


artistic. direc- 
tor and conductor 
of the American 
Company 


son, general man- 
ager of the Amer- 
ican Opera Com- 

pany Opera 


Securities Building. Conductor, Max 
Leon; manager, Schima Kaufman. 
Academy of Music, capacity 3,000. 
Three concerts. 

Mendelssohn Club Chorus, care of 
Harold W. Gilbert, conductor, St. 
Peter’s Choir School, 319 Lombard 
St. President, Ian C. Somerville. 

Philadelphia Oratorio Choir, care 
of Walter Baker, conductor; First 
Baptist Church, 17th and Sansom 





Harold W. Gilbert, 
conductor of the sical director of 


Arthur Cohn, mu- 


Mendelssohn Club the Symphony 
Chorus Club 


St. Choral works featured in per- 
formances. 

Symphony Club, 1235 Pine St. 
President, Edwin A. Fleischer; con- 
ductor and musical director, Arthur 
Cohn. Spring series of concerts to 
be announced. Will offer works 
from Edwin A. Fleischer Music Col- 
lection of the Free Public Library. 

Philadelphia. Musical Academy, 
1617 Spruce St. President and direc- 











| . . « intelligence and 
musicality . . . a singer 
with ability to express 
emotional resources and 
her interpretations were 
genuinely arresting. . . . 
Her upper tones have 
brilliance—flexibility. . . . 
Her art is securely fash- 
ioned." 


Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle 
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Max Leon, conduc- 
tor of the Phila- 
delphia Pops 


Mrs. Roy Nesbitt 
Tope, president of 
the Matinee Musi- 
cal Club of Phila- 
delphia 


The Philadedelphia Trio: Jascha Brod- 
sky, violinist; Vladimir Sokoloff, 


pianist; and Orlando Cole, cellist 


tor, Jani Szanto. Academy Audi- 
torium and Ethical Society Audi- 
torium. Faculty recitals by Maurice 
Eisenberg, Bruno Eisner, Jani 
Szanto, Margaret Keiser, Robert 
Grooters and others. Opera Depart- 
ment productions by students, direc- 
tor, Josef Turnau. 

Philadelphia Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, 216 S. 20th St. Director, Marie 
Ezerman Drake; president, Willem 
Ezerman; dean, Allison R. Drake. 
Witherspoon Hall and New Century 
Auditorium.. Recitals by faculty 
members of chamber music and solo 
works with the Conservatory Or- 
chestra, Boris Koutzen, conductor. 

Settlement Music School, 416 
Queen St. Director, Johan Grolle; 
president, Dr. E. Brooks Keffer. 
Faculty recitals by Harry Aronson, 
Genia Robinor, Madi Hajos and 
others. 





Mrs. Efrem Zim- Efrem 


Zimbalist, 

balist, president of director of the 

the Curtis Institute Curtis Institute of 
of Music Music 


Bach Festival Society of Philadel- 
phia, 1617 Spruce St. Musical direc- 
tor and conductor, James Allen 
Dash; president, Robert V. Bolger; 
executive vice-president, James E. 
Sax; treasurer, John Warren. Acad- 
emy of Music. Two concerts, Great 
Masters Festival Series with solo- 
ists, Bach Festival Chorus and Or- 
chestra: March 7, Brahms Requiem; 
April 11, Bach St. Matthew Passion. 

Clarke Conservatory of Music, 
Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut St. 
Director, Joseph W. Clarke. Faculty 
recitals in Conservatory Auditorium 
and New Century Auditorium. 

Philadelphia Music Club, Club- 
women’s Centre, Gimbel Bros. 
President, Mrs. Leonard C. Ruber. 
Concerts held in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, October through April. 


Antheil Premiere 
In Philadelphia 


Ormandy Conducts Symphony— 
Kindler Plays Philip Henry’s 
Pacific Nocturne 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s program for Dec. 31, Jan. 
1, and Jan. 3, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy, included the premiere of 
George Antheil’s Fifth Symphony; 
Schoénberg’s transcriptions of two Bach 
chorale-preludes—Schmucke Dich, o 
liebe Seele, and Komm Gott, Schépfer, 
heiliger Geist; and Brahms’ Second 
Piano Concérto, with Claudio Arrau. 

Hans Kindler appeared as guest 
conductor on Jan. 7 and 8. He began 
his program with his own transcrip- 
tion ef a Frescobaldi organ toccata, 
and followed this with Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in A major, K. 201 (said to 
be new to the orchestra’s repertoire), 
Philip Henry’s Pacific Nocturne, and 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. The Henry 
work, which was given its first Phila- 
delphia performance, was composed 
while its author was on Navy duty. 

WitiiAm E. Smita 





Maryfrances 


CA 








SSELL| 


Address Inquiries to 
F. TUCKER VAN KLOOSTER, Personal Representative 
153 East 37th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Violin Artist 

















CONDUCTO 











ARTHUR BENNETT LIPRIN 


(Member of the Philadelphia Orchestra) 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE 


GERMANTOWN SYMPHONY 

MAIN LINE SYMPHONY 

“Mr. Lipkin is to be strongly praised for arranging a program of unusual interest 
and stimulating substance and for directing it with keen skill and fine interpretative 
grasp. On their part the players responded effectively and pleasurably.’’ 

Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1948 
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Pittsburgh 





Richard Karp, 
musical director 


of the Pittsburgh 


Edward Specter, 
manager of the 
Pittsburgh Sym- 

phony Opera Society 


By J. Frep LissFe_t 


A FIRST rate orchestra, the best 
of chamber music, solo con- 
certs of real distinction, a progres- 
sive opera company, and six visiting 
orchestra directors of international 
fame mark the current season in 
Pitsburgh. 

Pittsburgh Symphony Society, 
Farmers Building. Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff, musical advisor; Thurston 
Wright, president of society. Con- 
ductors: Artur Rodzinski, Victor de 
Sabata, Charles Munch, Paul Paray, 
Leonard Bernstein, and Erich Leins- 
dorf. Edward Specter, manager. 
Syria Mosque, capacity 3,900. Regu- 
lar subscription series of 20 Friday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
Two Children’s Concerts. Soloists: 
Nathan Milstein, Nov. 5; George 
Neikrug, cellist, Nov. 26; Seymour 
Lipkin, Dec. 10; Ginette Neveu, Dec. 
17; Erica Morini, Jan. 7; Robert 
Casadesus, Jan. 14; Jascha Heifetz, 
Jan. 28; Hugo Kolberg, March 18; 
Viadimir Horowitz, March 25; Ar- 
tur Schnabel, April 8. 

May Beegle Concert Series, Union 
Trust Bldg. Thomas P. Beegle, Jr., 
and William H. Beegle, managers. 
Syria Mosque, capacity 3,900. Pri- 
vately sponsored, offering in regular 
series: La Traviata; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Nov. 20; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Dec. 4; Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Jan. 22; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 5; Eleanor Steber, Feb. 
19; Lily Pons, April 28; extra con- 
certs presenting First Piano Quar- 
tet, Nov. 6; Original Don Cossacks, 
Jan. 15; Artur Rubinstein, April 2; 
Nelson Eddy, April 19. 

Pittsburgh Orchestra Association, 
Union Trust Bldg. Beegle Manage- 
ment. Syria Mosque. Three concerts : 
Boston Symphony, Nov. 30; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Feb. 7; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, con- 
ductor, Bruno Walter, April 30. 


William H. Beegle (left) and Thomas P. 
Beegle, Jr., managers of the May Beegle 
Concert Series 
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Viadimir Baka- Fritz Mahler, con- 
leinikoff, musical ductor of the Erie 
advisor of the Philharmonic 
Pittsburgh Sym- 

phony 


New Friends of Music, 5863 Marl- 
borough Ave., Pittsburgh 17. Dr. 
Bernard Lewis, manager. Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall, capacity 800. 
Five concerts: Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Nov. 17; Viola Mitchel and 
Leonard Shure playing the three 
Brahms Sonatas for Piano and Vio- 
lin; Pro Arte Quartet, Stephen Au- 
ber, cellist, Jan. 19; Budapest String 
Quartet, Mitchel Lurie, clarinetist, 
March 2; Kathleen Ferrier, con- 
tralto, songs of Bach, Schubert, 
Brahms. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association, Bellefield Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13. Harold Seder, presi- 
dent of Musical Society. Privately 
sponsored. Morris Kaufmann Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,000. Seven re- 
citals: Alexander Sved, Nov. 24; 
Hugo Kolberg and Harry Franklin, 
Dec. 15; Millicent Goldstein, pianist, 
Jan. 5; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 2; Pas- 
quier Trio and Artur Balsam, pian- 
ist, Feb. 16; Menahem Pressler, 
March 9; Tossy Spivakosky, April 6. 

Pittsburgh Concert Society, Wil- 
liam Benswanger, president. Viola 
Byrgerson, manager. Stephen Foster 
Memorial Hall, capacity 800. Three 
recitals: Six winning contestants to 

(Continued on page 338) 
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Erie 
By Wes Ley First 
B ipoeoe has been the largest and 


most varied music season in 
Erie’s history. The season has been 
marked by expansion of the pro- 
grams of the Erie Philharmonic 
under Fritz Mahler, musical direc- 
tor, from last year’s seven pairs of 
concerts to a series of ten pairs 
this season. 

In addition, the Philharmonic’s 
season includes the world premiere 
of Robert Ward’s Concert Music, 
and western hemisphere premieres 
of William Walton’s Music for 
Children, Alban Berg’s Seven Early 
Songs, and Zoltan Kodaly’s Theater 
Overture. 

Performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and Mahler’s 
Second Symphony also were in the 
orchestra’s repertoire for the year. 

Expansion of the Erie Civic Orch- 
estra under Mr. Mahler’s direction 
has taken place, with several musi- 
cians added to the Philharmonic 
ranks from the Erie Civic Orches- 
tra, a training ensemble. 

Formation of the new civic music 
organization took place with a con- 
cert series of six events. 

Villa Maria College stepped into 
Erie’s concert picture with a sched- 
ule of five pairs of concerts, prin- 
cipally of chamber music. 

A number of other attractions 
also were listed by other groups, 
making this the most memorable 
musical season this northwestern 
Pennsylvania city ever has enjoyed. 

Erie Philharmonic Society, G. 
Daniel Baldwin Building. Musical 


director, Fritz Mahler; president, 
T. P. Dunn. Strong Vincent Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,400. Ten pairs of 
concerts: Oct. 26 and 27; de Paur 
Infantry Chorus: Nov. 9 and 10; 
Ella Goldstein, Nov 30 and Dec. 1; 
Joseph Battista, Jan. 4 and 5; Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, Jan. 18 
and 19; Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 8 
and 9; Jascha Heifetz, March 1 and 
2; Mahler’s Second Symphony, 
March 21 and 22; Helen Traubel, 
April 5 and 6. 

Northwest Pennsylvania Civic 
Music Association, 549 W. 7th St. 
President, Will Peffer. Strong Vin- 
cent Auditorium. Concert series of 
six events: R. C. A. Victor Show, 
Oct. 21; Claudia Pinza, Nov. 20; 
Fritz Kreisler, Dec. 3; Raoul Jobin, 
Jan. 3; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 4; 
Artur Rubinstein, March 25. 

Villa Maria College, 829 W. 8th 
St. Musical director, Herbert Sor- 
kin. Villa Maria College Auditor- 
ium, capacity 500, and Strong Vin- 
cent Auditorium. Concert series of 
five events: First Piano Quartet, 
Oct. 20; Alexander Schneider and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Nov. 9 and 10; 
Thomas L. Thomas, Feb. 17 and 18; 
Erie Philharmonic Chamber Or- 
chestra, conductor, Fritz Mahler, 
Feb. 24 and 25; Samuel Sorkin and 
Herbert Sorkin, April 28 and 29. 

Erie Chapter American Guild of 
Organists, 230 W. 9th St. Dean, 
Tessie Mae Slusser. Church of the 
Covenane, capacitv 1,000. E. Power 
Biggs, Oct. 18; Wilbur Held, March 8. 

Covenant Choir and Oratorio 
Chorus, 250 W. 7th St. Director, 
Federal Lee Whittlesey; president, 
Merle Sample, Church of the Cov- 
enant. Rosa Page Welch, March 6; 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah, March 22 
and 23. 








Harrisburg 
By Dick McCrone 


NIE concerts sponsored by the 
Harrisburg Symphony and five 
others staged by the» Wednesday 
Club Civic Music Association were 
attractions of the 1948-49 music sea- 
son in Pennsylvania’s capital city. 
Two of the symphony concerts were 
presented by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy, an annual feature of the 
symphony’s concert series. 

Harrisburg Symphony, 26 North 
Third St. Sponsorship, Symphony 
Society of Harrisburg. President, 
Edgar Z. Wallower; secretary, Mrs. 
Henry Van Pelt; treasurer, Leon- 
ard B. Richards. Conductor, George 
King Raudenbush. Former Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,870. Nine con- 
certs: Menahem Pressler, Oct. 5; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Nov. 2; 
Patricia Travers, Nov. 23; Agnes 
Davis, Carlos Sherman, and EI- 
wood Gary, Jan. 25; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, March 1; children’s con- 
cert, March 21; Joseph Battista, 
March 22; children’s concert, April 
25; Richard Gregor, Adriana Brown, 
and Ardyth Walker, April 26. 

Wednesday Club Music Concert 
Series. Sponsorship, Wednesday 
Club Civic Music Association. 
President, Mrs. William A. Good; 
chairman, Mrs. Lloyd V. White. 
Forum Auditorium, capacity 1,870. 
Five events: Robert Merrill, Oct. 
19; Florence Quartararo, Dec. 20; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 8; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Feb. 2; Joseph Szigeti, 
March 10. 

Harrisburg Symphony Choir. 
President, George E. Harry; secre- 
tary, Rebecca Stahl; treasurer, Mrs. 





George King 
Raudenbush, con- 
ductor, Harris- 

burg Symphony phony 


Edgar C. Wal- 
lower, president, 
Harrisburg Sym- 


Roberta Vos. Conductor, Reginald 
F. Lunt. Forum Auditorium, capac- 
ity 1,870. One concert of folk tunes, 
Feb. 21. 

Harrisburg Choral Society. Presi- 
dent, R. Dean Sounders; secretary, 
Dorothy A. M. Peters; treasurer, 
Mrs. Fred J. Milligan. Conductor, 
Edward P. Rutledge. Two concerts: 
Octavo music, Nov. 30; Gounod’s 
The Redemption, April 29. 

Dauphin County Folk Festival. 
Sponsorship, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Chair- 
man, I. D. App; treasurer, Philip 
David Bookstaber. Director, Mrs. 
Mary Barnum Bush Hauck. Forum 
Auditorium, capacity 11,870. Pro- 
gram of folk music and dances, 
June 15 and 16. 

John Parker Samuels Concert 
Series, 38 W. King St., Lancaster. 
Forum Auditorium and Zembo 
Mosque. Four events: Carmen Ca- 
vallero, Oct. 13; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 3; Burl Ives, 
8; Lauritz Melchior, April 


Mrs. Viola McFadden Concert 
Series, J. H. Troup Music House. 
Forum Auditorium and Zembo 
Mosque. Three events: Philadel- 
phia Piano Orchestra, Sept. 28; 
Stan Kenton, Oct. 22; First Piano 
Quartet, Nov. 8. 


Wilkes-Barre 


By EMMANUEL WINTERS 


N USICAL activities are now in 
full stride, with local pro- 
ductions once more playing a major 
role. A permanent oratorio associa- 
tion has been formed under the 
direction of Charles A. Henderson, 
Wilkes College music faculty mem- 
ber. Two performances of the Mes- 
siah were given with the newly 
recruited Wilkes-Barre Sinfonietta. 
The presentation will be an annual 
event. The Wyoming Valley Opera 
Guild, under the honorary chair- 
manship of Miss Edith Hoffman, 
gave Romeo and Juliet, Sept. 28, and 
The Barber of Seville is scheduled 
for the spring. The Senior Cam- 
brian Club and St. David’s Society 
brought John Charles Thomas to 
Irem Temple Oct. 5, and inaugu- 
rated an annual Gamanfy Ganu, one 
of the few in the country, Dec. 12. 
The Naval Reserve Band, a new 
symphonic group which has been 
winning statewide honors, will give 
a formal spring concert under the 
baton of Lt. (j.g.) Robert W. Davis. 
Lt. Commander William O. Roberts, 
Wilkes-Barre school music super- 
visor, is coach. Virgil Fox was 
presented by senior women’s auxil- 
(Continued on page 338) 
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Louis Potter, con- Mrs. Dorothey H. 
ductor, Wash- Dorsey, manager, 
ington Choral Dorsey's Concert 


Society Bureau 


By THEODORE SCHAEFER 


HE biggest news in Washington 
this season was the resignation 
of Hans Kindler as musical director 
of the National Symphony at the 
conclusion of the 1948-49 season. 
He will be succeeded for the 1949-50 
season by Howard Mitchell, who 
was previously associate conductor. 
The nation’s capital is enjoying a 
season marked by a great number 
of distinguished performances. 
Moreover, the artists and the visit- 
ing orchestras have, in many cases, 
lifted their programming above the 
garden variety. Contemporary mu- 
sic is heard in abundance at the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Phillips Gallery, 
and to a lesser degree at the Li- 
brary of Congress. The concert 
bureaus profited by last year’s ex- 
perience, and have offered a less 
crowded musical calendar. These 
bureaus would no doubt find it pos- 
sible to bring more attractions to 
the city if an auditorium of medium 
size were available. At present all 
box office events are limited to 
Constitution Hall. 

National Symphony, 1727 K St. 
N.W. Auspices of the National 
Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Musical director, Hans Kindler; 
Howard Mitchell, associate con- 


ductor and conductor-designate for ~ 


season 1949-50; president, E. 
Finkenstaedt; manager, J. E. 
Mutch. Constitution Hall, capacity, 
3.844. Regular subscription series of 
10 Wednesday evenings and 12 Sun- 
day afternoons: Fritz Kreisler, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, Blanche Thebom, 
Nell Tangeman, Harold Haugh, 
Erica Morini, Sylvia Meyer, Artur 
Rubinstein, Helen Traubel, Marjorie 
Mitchell, Norman Lamb, Eugene Is- 
tomin. Etelka Freund, Katherine 
Hansel, Robert Nicholson, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Isaac Stern, Earl Wild, 
and Seymour Lipkin. Choral 
groups: Washington Cathedral 
Choir with Paul Callaway directing, 
and Washington Choral Society, 
with Louis A. Potter directing. 
Guest conductors: Georges Enesco, 
Howard Hanson, Walter Hendl, and 
Heitor Villa-Lobos. 

Special features: Myra Hess, 
Pianist, with small orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Kindler; Alicia Mar- 
kova and Anton Dolin with full or- 
chestra conducted by Robert Zeller; 
Rhythms of Spain, and Carlos Mon- 
toya, guitarist; three performances 
of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo; a 
series of six Students’ Concerts in 
parochial and public high schools, 
Howard Mitchell, conductor and 
commentator; Neighborhood Con- 
certs in various sections of the city 
through co-operation of the Wash- 
ington Star, broadcast over station 
WMAL (ABC), conducted by 
either Mr. Kindler or Mr. Mitchell: 
series of nine concerts at Lyric 
Theatre in Baltimore, and approxi- 
mately forty tour engagements. 


February, 1949 


Washington, D. C. 


J. P. Hayes, man- 
ager, Hayes’ Con- 
cert Bureau 


Constance Snow, 
manager, Snow 
Concert Bureau 


Snow Concert Bureau, 1108 G St., 
N.W. Auspices of Constance Snow, 
Constitution Hall, capacity, 3,844. 
Two series, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and the Washington Choral 
Society, conductor, Louis Potter, 
and three single attractions. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra appears in 
two series, one with five Tuesday 
evening concerts and the other a 
series of three concerts. Two of the 
Tuesday evenings are without solo- 
ists: Oct. 19, and April 12. Soloists: 
William Kapell, Nov. 23; Nathan 
Milstein, Jan. 25, with Alexander 
Hilsberg conducting; March 22, 
Second series soloists: Zino Fran- 
cescatti, Dec. 28; Benno Moisei- 
vitsch, March 8; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, April 11. Single attractions: 
Boston Symphony, Jan. 13; Ervin 
Laszlo, Smith College Benefit, 
March 24; Washington Choral So- 
ciety, conductor, Louis A. Potter; 
president, Warren W. Grimes, man- 
ager, Constance Snow. Three choral 
performances by chorus of 200 
voices, visiting soloists and orches- 
tra. Dec. 14, the Messiah; soloists: 
Barbara Stevenson, Lydia Summers, 
Howard Jarratt, Robert Nicholson. 
Jan. 16, Beethoven Fantasy; solo- 
ist: Etelka Freund. Mengelberg 
Mass; soloists: Katherine Hansel, 
Robert Nicholson. March 31, Hay- 
dn’s Creation; soloists to be an- 
nounced. 

Hayes Concert Bureau, 711 Ring 
Building, 1200 Eighteenth St., N.W, 
Auspices of Patrick Hayes. Consti- 
tution Hall, capacity, 3,844. One spe- 
cialized series and four separate at- 
tractions. Piano series; Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Nov. 29; Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jan. 17; Artur Schnabel, March 14. 
Separate attractions: Orchestre Na- 
tional of France, Dec. 1; Burl Ives, 
March 1; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
April 10; New York Philharmonic, 
conductor, Bruno Walter, May 1. 
Other dates to be announced. 

Mrs. Dorsey’s Concert Bureau, 
1108 G St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Auspices of Dorothy Hodgkin 
Dorsey. Constitution Hall, capacity 
3,844. Privately sponsored recitals in 
two series, one of six Sunday after- 
noon programs, the other, five 
weekday evenings. Sundays: Patrice 
Munsel, Oct. 31, Ginette Neveu, 
Nov. 14; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 28; The 
First Piano Quartet, Jan. 9; Artur 
Rubinstein, Feb. 6; James Melton, 
March 20. Evenings: Lily Pons, 
Dec. 7; Jussi Bjoerling, Jan. 11; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Feb. 24; Jascha 
Heifetz, March 29; Robert Casade- 
sus, April 5. Separate attraction: 
Don Cossack Chorus, March 6. 

National Gallery Concerts, Sixth 
St., N.W., and Constitution Ave., 
musical director and conductor, 
Richard Bales, of the National Gal- 
lery Sinfonietta. Gallery’s East 
Garden Court, capacity 1,000. Seats 
free and unreserved. During this 
season 46 concerts will be given on 
consecutive Sunday evenings includ- 
ing 10 programs by the Gallery or- 


> 
' y 
J. E. Mutch, man- Richard Bales, 
ager, National musical director 
Symphony and conductor, 


National Gallery 
Concerts 


chestra with the following soloists: 
Sylvia Meyer, Britton Johnson, 
Peter Schaeffer, Margaret Barn- 
well, Lucie Bigelow Rosen, Theodore 
Schaefer, Jan Tomasow. 

Other programs include the Juil- 
liard and Tomasow string quartets, 
and soloists: George Copland, Shura 
Dvorine, Jean Casadesus, Ran- 
dolphn Hokanson, Ida Krehm, Sam- 
uel Sorin, Erno Balogh, Margaret 
Tolson, Lonny Epstein, Glauco 
D’Attili, Nell Tangeman, John Jacob 
Niles, Stanley Weiner, Sidney 
Harth, Bernard Greenhouse, the 
Mozart Trio, and the National 
Press Club Chorus, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Director. During Septem- 
ber and October a Mozart Festival 
of six concerts was given and the 
Gallery’s 6th American Music Fest- 
ival will be in May 1949. 

The Cathedra! Choral Society of 
Washington, D. C. Mount St. Alban, 
conductor, Paul Callaway, president, 
The Very Rev. John W. Suter, 
president; Washington Cathedral, 
capacity 2,000. Three choral per- 
formances by chorus of 150 voices, 
visiting soloists and _ orchestra. 
Bach’s B minor Mass, May 6; solo- 
ists: Ruth Diehl, Nell Tangeman, 
William Hess, Edwin Steffe. Moz- 
art’s C minor Mass and other shor- 
ter works Nov. 15; soloists: Bar- 
bara Troxell, Dorothy Stahl, Wil- 


Howard Mitchell, 

incoming conduc-__ tiring conductor, 

tor, National National Sym- 
Symphony phony 


Hans Kindler, re- 


liam Hess, Doda Conrad, Wayne 
Dirksen, April 10, Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, soloists to be an- 
nounced. 

The Phillips Gallery Concerts, 
1600 Twenty-first Street, N.W. Aus- 
pices of the Phillips Gallery. Elmira 
Bier, assistant to director, in charge 
of music, capacity 500. Seats are 
free and unreserved. Song, solo in- 
strument and chamber music re- 
citals on Sunday afternoons and 
Monday evenings throughout the 
season. Among those appearing dur- 
ing the 1948-1949 season: Rohini 
Coomara, Lionel Nowak, Paul 
Hume, Stanley Weiner, Shura 
Dvorine, Doda Conrad, Erich Itor 
Kahn, Paul Moor, Felicia Rybier, 
The A Capella Choir of Howard 
University, Katherine Hansel, 
Theodore Schaefer, Harold Ronk, 
Emerson Myers, Agi Jambor. 

Library of Congress, Music Divis- 
ion, East Capital and B Sts., S. E. 
Concerts under the auspices Ger- 
trude Clark Whittall Foundation, 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation and Nicholas Longworth 
Foundation. Coolidge Auditorium, 
capacity 528. Primarily chamber 
music by top ranking trios and 
quartets with singers and organ. 
Concerts announced through the in- 
formation bulletin of the Library of 
Congress. 





Baltimore, Md. 


By Georce KENT BELLOWS 


HE financial support provided 

by the City of Baltimore for the 
Bureau of Music, Department of 
Recreation and Parks, enables the 
3altimore Symphony to supply a 
series of 10 Sunday evening con- 
certs. Apart from this support, there 
is increased subscription and wider 
public interest in the Wednesday 
evening series. Besides these con- 
certs, the orchestra supplies various 
educational programs for high 
school students, University of Mary- 
land, annual programs at Annapolis, 
and other Maryland cities. Two 
tours are scheduled, one through 
Ohio, New York and New England 
« d the other through the South. 





Lillian Powell Bon- 

ney, Manager, 

Bonney Concert 
Bureau 


John S. Edwards, 
manager, Balti- 
more Symphony 





Reginald Stewart, 
conductor, Balti- 
more Symphony 


The Philadelphia Orchestra enjoys 
a capacity subscription. The Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, and the 
many other bookings at the Lyric 
Theatre contribute to a season of 
unusual activity. 

Baltimore Symphony, 1112 Fidel- 
ity Building, Lexington and Charles 
Sts. Auspices, Baltimore Symphony 
Association, Inc. Conductor, Regi- 
nald Stewart; assistant conductor, 
Ilya Schkolnik. Chairman of the 
board, R. E. Lee Taylor; manager, 
John S. Edwards. Lyric Theatre, 
capacity, 2,800. Subscription series, 
12 Wednesday evening concerts. 
Soloists: Joseph Szigeti, Oct. 13; 
Seymour Lipkin, Oct. 27; Dorothy 
Dittmar, Jean Watson, Nov. 3; Jo- 
seph Schuster, Nov. 10; Austin Con- 
radi, Nov. 17; Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, Dec. 15; Robert Casa- 
desus, Jan. 5; Virgil Fox, Jan. 12; 
Guillermo Espinosa, guest conduc- 
tor, Jan. 19; Jacques Thibaud, Feb. 

: All-request program, Feb. 16, 
Special performance for Eastern 

(Continued on page 359) 
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St. Louts 


By Hersert W. Cost 
Mes lovers are being rewarded 


with an excellent fare of con- 
certs during this 1948-1949 season. 
Principal among these have been 
the fine performances of the Sym- 
pheny under Vladimir Golschmann. 
Only a few personnel replacements 
were necessary this season, to bring 
about a speedier degree of ensem- 
ble perfection. Programs have been 
consistently varied, providing a 
wide interest. The Municipal Opera 
is preparing for another big season, 
the record breaking advance sea- 
son sale of tickets acting as a ba- 
rometer of public appeal. Individual 
concert attractions have been in- 
creased by the formation of two 
new Community Associations, in the 
suburban areas of Webster Groves 
and University City. Each of these 
is enjoying a successful “first sea- 
son” and their attractions have 
added much to the musical life of 
greater St. Louis. Choral music is 
represented by three organizations 
and chamber music is covered by 
two series. Amateurs have a chance 
to display their talents in the Phil- 
harmonic Women’s Symphony and 
St. Louis Institute orchestras. 


St. Louis Symphony, 1223 Arcade 
Building, St. Louis 1. Sponsorship, 
St. Louis Symphony Society. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, conductor; Harry 
Farbman, assistant conductor and 
concertmaster; Max Steindel, per- 
sonnel manager; Iscar Johnson, 
president; Mrs. Clifford W. Gay- 
lord, chairman board of directors; 
William Zalken, executive secre- 
tary. Kiel Opera House, capacity 
3,530. 

The season extends from Oct. 15 
to March 20. Twenty pairs of sub- 
scription concerts on Saturday 
nights and 10 each on alternate Fri- 
day and Sunday afternoons; four 
free civic concerts; five High 
School concerts sponsored by Board 
of Education; two pairs of three 
concerts each for elementary 
schools (project of Women’s Com- 
mittee); nine Pop concerts (con- 
ducted by Harry Farbman) and two 
concerts conducted by Andre Kos- 
telanetz, with Lily Pons as soloist 
at one concert. Regular soloists: 
William Kapell, Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski, Alexander Brailowsky, Mi- 
chelangeli, Eugene List, Rudolph 
Serkin and Seymour Lipkin, pian- 
ists; Joseph Rabushka, Ginette Ne- 
veu, Carroll Glenn, Jascha Heifetz 
and Zino Francescatti, violinists; 
Edgar Lustgarten and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellists ; Martial Singher, bar- 
itone, and Florence Quartararo, so- 
prano; Luboschutz and Nemenoff, 
duo-pianists. Guest conductor, 
Charles Munch. 

Mid-winter and spring tours to 
Evansville, Fort Wayne, Lafayette, 
and Muncie, Ind.; Columbia, Cape 
Girardeau and St. Joseph, Mo.; To- 
peka, Kan.; Quincy, Peoria, Naper- 
ville, Beverly Hills, Elmhurst, Free- 





Paul Beisman, 

manager of the 

St. Louis Munici- 
pal Opera 


Edwin McArthur, 
musical director 
of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera 
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Vladimir Golsch- Mrs. Clifford 
mann, conductor Gaylord,  chair- 
of the St. Louis man, board of di- 
Symphony rectors, St. Louis 
Symphony Society 

port and Chicago, IIl.; Winona, 


Minn.; Wauwatosa, Wisc.; Daven- 
port and Waterloo, Iowa; Jackson, 
Battle Creek, Lansing, Midland, 
Bay City and Detroit, Mich. 
Municipal Opera, 1876 Arcade 
3uilding, St. Louis 1. 3lst season. 
Sponsorship, Municipal Theater As- 
sociation (non-profit), Jacob M. 
Lashley, president; Paul Beisman, 
manager; John Kennedy, produc- 
tion manager; Edwin McArthur, 
musical director. Municipal Open 
Air Theater, Forest Park, capacity, 
12,000. ?8 consecutive performances 





William Zalken, Harry Farbman, 
executive secre- assistant conduc- 
tary of the St. tor and concert- 
Louis Symphony master of the St. 

Society Louis Symphony 


of grand and comic opera, and mu- 
sical comedy running from early 
June until end of August. Present 
one or two premieres each season. 
Civic Music League, 4402 Mc- 
Pherson Ave., St. Louis 8. 25th sea- 
son. George W. Mackey, president; 
Alma Cueny, 
five attractions; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 
23; Isaac Stern, violinist, Dec. 7; 
Minneapolis Symphony, Feb. 15; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, March 
15 and Robert Shaw Chorale, April 
2. All concerts Kiel Opera House 
completely sold out by membership. 
St. Leuis Philharmonic, Box 591, 
St. Louis. Sponsorship, Philhar- 
monic Society of St. Louis. Gerhard 
Schroth, conductor; Max Risch, Jr. 
president. Kiel Opera House. 89th 
season, semi-professional and ama- 
teur membership of 90. Secures fi- 
nancial support from patron mem- 
berships, now completely filling 
Kiel Opera House. Concerts: Nov. 
25, Jan. 13, March 10 and May 5. 


The Principia Lecture and Con- 


cert Course, The Principia, 5539 
Page Blvd., St. Louis. William E. 
Morgan, Jr., manager. Howard 


Hall, capacity 700. Limited number 
of seats available for public after 
school subscription. Attractions: 
Harald Kreutzberg, Oct. 22, Mack 
Harrell, baritone, Jan. 14, Jacob 
Lateiner, pianist, Feb. 11, Patricia 


Travers, violinist, March 11, and 
Margaret Webster’s Shakespeare, 
April 8. 

Most attractions repeated at 
Principia College, Elsah, Ill. 
Entertainment Enterprises, 705 


Olive St., St. Louis 1, Paul Beisman 
and John Cella, owners. William 
Zalken, publicity director. Kiel 
Opera House and Auditorium (12,- 


secretary-manager,; ~ 


00°’. Attractions: Ballet Russe de 
Mate Carlo, Nov. 3, 4 and 5; Kirs- 
ten Flagstad, Nov. 22; Artur Rubin- 
stein, Jan. 17; Wagner Opera Com- 
pany in Barber of Seville, March 5 
and Fred Waring and orchestra, 
Dec. 4. 

St. Louis Bach Chorus, Musical 
Art Building, St. Louis 8. Sponsor- 
ship, The Bach Society of St. Louis, 
William B. Heyne, conductor; S. 
Maurice Whitcraft, president. Kiel 
Opera House, other auditoriums and 
churches. Ninth annual Bach fes- 


tival: May 5, 6 and 7. Performance 
of The Passion According to St. 
John, cantata and concerto concert, 
organ and piano recital. Soloists to 
be announced. Also sponsors Bach 
record clubs and listening groups. 

St. Louis A Capella Choir, Mu- 





Gerhard Schroth, 
conductor of the 
Civic Chorus 


William B. Heyne, 

conductor of the 

Bach and A Ca- 
pella Choirs 


sical Art Building, St. Louis 8. 
Sponsorship, St. Louis A Capella 
Society, William B. Heyne, conduc- 
tor; Charles E. Groerich, president. 
Candlelight Christmas _ concert, 
Grace Lutheran Church, Dec. 12, 
with Concordia Seminary Chorus; 
annual concert, Kiel Opera House, 
March 11. Appearances in Alton, 
Ill, Feb. 22, and Collinsville, II, 
Feb. 24. Other tours planned. 
Concordia Seminary Chorus, Mu- 
sical Art Building, St. Louis 8. Wil- 
liam B. Heyne, conductor. Member- 
ship recruited solely from students 
of Concordia Seminary. Annual 
concert, Kiel Opera House, Feb. 4. 
Probable tour with St. Louis A 








Mrs. Stuart M. 
Chambers, chair- 
man of the Ar- 
tist's Presentation 
Committee of the 
Music Sponsors 


Alma Cueny, sec- 

retary and man- 

ager of the Civic 
Music League 


Cappella Choir. 

St. Louis Chamber Music Society, 
sponsorship, The Friends of Music. 
Wednesday Club Auditorium, capa- 
city 600. Concerts: Nov. 30, Jan. 4, 
and Feb. 8. 

Little Symphony, 1170 Hampton 
Park Drive, Stanley Chapple and 
Max Steindel, conductors; Mrs. 
Henry Bry, executive secretary. 
Washington University Quadrangle 
capacity 2,500. Six concerts on con- 
secutive Friday nights, June to Au- 
gust. Young artists selected as solo- 
ists. 

Chamber Music Concerts, 3648 
Washington Blvd. St. Louis 8. 
Sponsorship, Ethical Society of St. 
Louis. Sheldon Memorial Auditor- 
ium, capacity 900. J. G. W. Schoel- 
thaler, chairman. Concerts: Paga- 
nini String Quartet, Nov. 15 and 
Budapest String Quartet, Feb. 7. 

St. Louis Women’s Symphony, 
P. O. Box 845, St. Louis 1. Laurent 
Torno, conductor; Martha Snoske, 
president; Non-professional instru- 
mentalists selected by audition, or- 
chestra supported by public sub- 
scription. Concerts: Nov. 30, and 
Feb. 17, Graham Memorial Chapel, 
Washington University, capacity 
750.; May, Webster College, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 

The Artists Presentation Commit- 
tee, 41 Lewis Place, St. Louis 13, 
Mo. Mrs. Stuart M. Chambers, 


(Continued on page 339) 








Springfield 


By Lucite Morris Upton 


fi Springfield Civic Symphony 
is playing to capacity houses in 
its 16th consecutive year of con- 
certs. James P. Robertson, organ- 
izer of the symphony, has been its 
only conductor. 

The Civic Music Association, in its 
second year, after being disbanded 
during the war, also has had good 
attendance for its concerts. 

Springfield Musical Club, auspices 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
president, Mrs. Martin J. Hufft. 
Meets twice each month, Sorosis 
House. Occasional open meetings to 
which public is invited. 

Springfield Civic Symphony, aus- 
pices Springfield Civic Symphony 
Association. Conductor, James P. 
Robertson; James H. Keet, chair- 
man; Mrs. William Weiss, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Senior High School 
Auditorium, capacity 1,400. Five 
concerts: Oct. 26, Dec. 7, Feb. 15, 
March 22, and April 19. Soloists: 
Patricia Travers, Jesus Maria San- 
roma, and Rose Bampton. 

Community Teachers Association, 
lecture and entertainment series, 





James P. Robert- 

son, conductor, 

Springfield Civic 
Symphony 


Ronald F. Elkins, 


president, Civic 
Music Association 


Mrs. Ruth Twente, chairman of 
series committee. Senior High 
School Auditorium. General Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 15; 
Mia Slavenska Ballet, Feb. 7. 

Civic Music Association, pres- 
ident, Ronald F. Elkins. Four con- 
certs: Nov. 19, National Male 
Quartet; Jan. 14, Isaac Stern; Feb. 
11, Blanche Thebom; March 8, 
Jacques Abram. ; 

Mrs. Jay L. Wilder Management, 
Shrine Mosque, capacity 3,500. Ok- 
lahoma, Jan. 21, and 

Radio Ozark Enterprises Man- 
agement, Shrine Mosque. 
Whiteman Orchestra, Oct. 22. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














Cleveland 


By E.Leanor WINGATE Topp 


HE Cleveland Orchestra, now in 

its 3lst season, is currently en- 
joying its most successful season. 
Two extra concerts were added to 
the program this year to accommo- 
date those who have been unable to 
gain entrance to programs which 
were previously sold out. 

Oratorio activity is again main- 
tained at a high level here Ly the 
Church of the Covenant, the only 
Cleveland group presenting a regu- 
lar program of oratorios. 

Cleveland Orchestra. Conductor, 
George Szell; assistant conductor, 
Rudolph Ringwall; concertmaster, 
Josef Gingold; manager, Carl J. 
Vosburgh. Severance Hall. Regular 
season, Oct. 7-April 23. Soloists: 
Menahem Pressler, Sigi Weissen- 


berg, Arthur lLoesser, Jacques 
Abram, Edmund Kurtz, Rudolph 
Serkin, Ginette Neveu, Jacob 


Krachmalnick, Claudio Arrau, Ernst 
Silberstein, Zino Francescatti, Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Josef Gingold, 
Erica Morini, Eunice Podis and 
Salvatore Baccaloni. Guest con- 
ductors: Ernest Ansermet and 
Charles Munch. Rudolph Ringwall 
conducts two concerts. 

Three tours, with concerts in 28 
cities in New England, the Mid- 
west, and central states. In addi- 
ton to these, the orchestra ap- 
peared four times in Oberlin and 
twice in Akron. 


Nineteen Sunday Twilight Con- 





Walter Blodgett, 


Beryl Rubinstein; 


music curator, director of the 
Cleveland Mu- Cleveland  Insti- 
seum of Art tute of Music 


certs. Conductor, Rudolph Ringwall. 
Series of summer concerts over a 


six-week period. Conductor, Ru- 
dolph Ringwall. Programs and 
dates to be announced. 

Music Department, Cleveland 


Museum of Art. Curator of music, 
Walter Blodgett. Program in two 
parts. First series: Emil Danen- 
berg, Baldwin-Wallace Trio, Sara 
Carter, and Walden String Quartet. 
Second series: Nell Tangeman, 
Juilliard String Quartet, and a con- 
cert of ancient music. 

Sunday afternoon organ recitals 
and monthly evening recitals by 
Walter Blodgett in the Garden 
Court or Museum Rotunda. 


Cleveland Music School Settle- 

ment. Director, Howard Whit- 
taker; director of piano department, 
Leonard Shure. Recitals by faculty 
members. 
_ Musart Society. Special meet- 
ings for members. Three events: 
Walden String Quartet, the Vielle 
Trio, and one to be announced. 

Church of e Covenant. Or- 
ganist-director, Robert M. Stofer. 
Advent and Lenten Series. Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise; Bux- 
tehude’s Rejoice, Beloved Chris- 
tians; Bach’s To us a Child is Born: 
Saint-Saéns’ Noél; Pergolesi’s Sta- 
bat Mater; Mendelssohn’s Elijah; 
the second part of the Messiah: and 
Sowerby’s Forsaken of Man. 





February, 1949 





Carl J.Vosburgh, Josef Gingold, 

manager of the concertmaster of 

‘Cleveland Or- the Cleveland 
chestra Orchestra 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent, Judge Blythinn. Public Music 
Hall, capacity 3,000. Concert series: 
Nathan Milstein, Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Mariemma, Marian An- 





Arthur Shepherd, Leonard Shure, 

manager of the director of the 

Western Reserve piano depart- 

University Wo- ment, Cleveland 

men's Club Musical School 
Settlement 


derson, Anatole Kitain. 
Western Reserve University Op- 
era production: Virgil Thomson’s 
The Mother of Us All. 
Western Reserve 
Women’s Club. Manager, 


University 
Arthur 


Rudolph Ring- George Szell, 

wall, assistant conductor of the 

conductor of the Cleveland Or- 

Cleveland Or- chestra 
chestra 


Shepherd. Fine Arts Series: Car- 
leton Sprague Smith, lecture re- 
cital, Brenda Miller, Elaine Sutin, 
Gretchen Garnett, and University 
Choir. 

Cleveland Institute of Music. Di- 
rector, Beryl Rubinstein; dean 
of factulty, Ward Lewis; organ de- 
partment head, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft. Faculty recitals: Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, Arthur Loesser, 
Joseph Knitzer, Mordecai Bauman, 
James Ceasar and Lawrence Stev- 
rens, Elizabeth Stoeckler Stevens, 
Irvin Bushman, Marianne Matousek 
Mastics, Ernst Silberstein and 
Beryl Rubenstein, Beryl Rubinstein 
in solo piano recital. 

Scholarship fund benefit, sponsor, 
Alumni Association of the institute. 
One event, André de Ribaupierre. 

Cleveland Opera Association. 
Manager, G. Bernardi. Series of 
concerts: First Piano Quartet, Fritz 
Kreisler, Helen Traubel, De Paur 
Infantry Chorus, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Jascha Heifetz, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Nelson Eddy, Buda- 
pest String Quartet. Last event in 
Little Theatre of Public Auditorium : 
all others in Public Music Hall. 








Toledo 


By Mivprep K. BARKSDALE 


YOUTH Orchestra, organized 

this season by the Friends of 
Music with Cecile Vashaw as con- 
ductor, represents the expansional 
trend of music in Toledo toward 
further development of training and 
listening opportunities for the young 
people of the area. The purpose 
of this group is to be serve as an 
intermediate concert and training 
group between the school and pro- 
fessional orchestras, and to pro- 
mote the study of orchestral instru- 
ments during the school years. 

Ten free concerts for young peo- 
ple in the Museum of Art Peristyle 
are scheduled, five by the orchestra 
of the Friends of Music and five 
by visiting groups brought by the 
museum. These point up the inten- 
sive study program for pre-school, 
grade and high school children of- 
fered by the museum, and the greatly 
expanded program being developed 
by the city school system under the 
supervision of Clarence Ball. 

The museum has continued for 
the second year its second series 
of subscription concerts, has built 
its free Auditorium concerts into a 
splendid chamber music series, and 
the Flora Ward Hineline list of 
downtown offerings has been in- 
creased. The Choral Society will 
honor a_ Toledo-born composer, 
David Stanley Smith, with the per- 
formance of his Rhapsody of St. 
Bernard. 

Toledo Museum of Art, Monroe 
St. at Scottwood Ave. Justus Wil- 
cox, president; Blakimore Godwin, 
director; A. Beverly Barksdale, su- 
pervisor of music. Toledo Museum 





Cecile Vashaw, 
conductor of the 
Friends of Music 
Youth Orchestra 


Craig Peper, 
president of the 
Toledo Friends of 
Music for its fifth 


season 


of Art Peristyle, capacity 1,750. Two 
subscription series of six and seven 
events; miscellaneous concerts; five 
free afternoon orchestral concerts 
for children. Toledo Museum of Art 
Auditorium, Capacity 850. Free ser- 
ies of five events on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Peristyle “Seven” Series. Helen 
Traubel, Oct. 15; Cleveland Orches- 


tra, Menahem Pressler, pianist, 
Nov. 10; Bartlett and Robertson, 
Dec. 10; Minneapolis Symphony, 


Jan. 28; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 21; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Bernstein 
conducting, March 11; Chicago 
Symphony, Fritz Busch conducting, 
March 30. 

Peristyle “Six” Series. Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Oct. 6; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Nov. 17; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 20; Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Feb. 9; Chicago Symphony, Busch 
conducting, March 29 

Peristyle Extra Events. National 
Orchestra of France, Charles Munch 
conducting, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, annual 
free event for museum members; 

(Continued on page 367) 





Howard Whit- 


John Reymes 

King, associate taker, director of 
professor of mu- the Cleveland 
sic atWesternRe- Musical School 
serve University Settlement 


Canton 





Cecil Armitage, Richard Oppen- 
assistant conduc- heim, conductor, 
tor, Canton Sym- Canton Symphony 


phony 
By Barpara Hoover 


HE Canton Symphony and Jun- 

ior Symphony are both con- 
ducted by Richard Oppenheim. The 
Symphony plays a series of four 
concerts; the Junior Symphony 
gives out-of-town performances in 
addition to its local appearances. 
The Civic Opera and Civic Music 
Association complete the Canton 
musical picture. 

nton Symphony, 315 North 
Market Ave. Sponsorship, Canton 
Symphony Orchestra Association: 
President, Mrs. Edmund Sell; vice- 
president, Frank P. Kwett; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lewis E. Dougherty; 
treasurer, Joseph W. Saxton. Con- 
ductor, Richard Oppenheim; assis- 
tant conductor, Cecil Armitage. 
Timken Vocational High School, 
capacity 1,103. Regular subscription 
series of four concerts: Dorotha 
Powers, Oct. 27; Edmund Kurtz, 
Dec. 1: Dec. 19; Louis Crowder, 
March 9. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent, William Meyer; secretary, 
Mrs. E. W. Holl. Timken Voca- 
tional High School, capacity 1,103. 
Five concerts: Trieste Trio, Nov. 1; 


Nan Merriman, Nov. 19; Morley 
and Gearhart, Jan. 5; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Feb. 21; Farbman Sin- 


fonietta, April 28. 

Canton Junior Symphony, 315 
North Market Ave. Sponsorship, 
Canton Junior Symphony Associa- 
tion. President, Thomas H. Nichols; 
vice-president, Mrs. F. L. Givens; 
secretary, Mrs. J. H. Rogers; treas- 
urer, Mrs. L. E. Hoover. Two con- 
certs in Canton; one each in AIl- 
laince, Louisville, Masillon, Navarre. 

Canton Civic Opera, 405 Second 
St. N. W. Sponsorship, Canton 
Civic Opera Association. President, 


W. A. Porterfield; vice-president, 
Warren Smith; secretary, E. T. 
Heald: treasurer. L. H. Ream; 


manager, L. H. Clark. Conductor, 
Albert Bimboni; assistant conductor, 


George Kantzer. Lincoln High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,600. 
One production: The Tales of 
Hoffman. 
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San Francisco 


By Marsory M. FIsHer 


HE advent of a Dollar Opera 

season by a new local company 
with its attendant addition to man- 
agerial circles, and the threat to 
the Civic Ballet, buried deep in red 
ink, are the major changes on this 
musical city’s horizon. 

Since before the opera season 
started last September, music critics 
have rarely had a night off, and 
except for a brief respite at holiday 
time, the schedule indicates an aver- 
age that may exceed a concert per 
day, well into May 

Music halls are not turning pa- 
trons away these days except on 
very rare occasions, and while the 
San Francisco Symphony usually 
fills the Opera House for the eve- 
ning concerts, touring artists who 
come year after year are facing 
smaller houses than in recent past 
seasons. All of which may be inter- 
preted merely as reflecting the signs 
of the times or, as some believe, 
that the city is overbooked in ratio 
of events to population. 

San Francisco Symphony, Opera 
House, Civic Center, capacity 32,500. 
Pierre Monteux, conductor. Aus- 
pices San Francisco Musical Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Leonora Wood Arms- 
by, president and managing direc- 
tor; Howard K. Skinner, secretary 
and manager. Three regular sub- 
scription series, 17 Thursday nights, 
18 Friday afternoons and. 18 Satur- 
day night, Nov. 18 to April 23; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, E. Robert Schmitz, 
Jennie Tourel, Jacques Abram, Jas- 





Alexander F. 
Haas, manager of 


Paul Posz, secre- 
tary-manager of 


the San Francisco NCAC's Pacific 

Opera Associa- Coast Concert 
tion Division 

cha Heifetz, William Steinberg 


(guest conductor), Corinne Lacom- 
ble, Stanford University Chorus, 
Boris Blinder, Robert Casadesus; 
Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet with Nan 
Merriman, David Lloyd, Stanley 
Noonan, University of California 
Chorus; Rudolph Firkusny, Darius 
Milhaud (guest conductor), Nathan 


Milstein, Martial Singher, Myra 
Hess, Isaac Stern; Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony, with Lucine Amara, 


Richard Charles, Eula Beal, Perry 
Askam, choruses of University of 
California, Stanford University, and 
San Francisco Municipal Chorus. 
Special performances: Beethoven 
cycle: April 4, Egon Petri; April 12, 
Claudio Arrau; April 18, Claudio Ar- 
ran. Two Mozart Interludes: Vet- 


erans Auditorium, capacity 1,106, 
March 8-11. 
San Francisco Symphony Art 


Commission Series, Opera House. 
Harold L. Zellerbach, chairman, 
music committee, Art Commission, 
City Hall. San Francisco Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux, conductor. 
All-Gershwin program, Oscar Levant, 
Jan. 11; opera program, Jeanette 
MacDonald, Jan. 13; all-Tchaikov- 
sky program, Ruggiero Ricci, Jan. 
15; Hans Leschke conducting 
Bach’s Passion According to St. 
John, Municipal Chorus, March 20; 
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Pierre Monteux, 

conductor of the 

San Francisco 
Symphony 


May Festival, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
guest conductor, Tosca in concert 
form, Florence Quartararo in title 
role, May 4; Joseph Szigeti, May 7; 
Honegger’s King David, Rey How- 
ard Thurman, narrator, Municipal 
Chorus; Artur Schnabel, May 13-14. 

San Francisco Symphony Young 
People’s Concerts. Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor. Jan 22 and 29, Feb. 5, 
March 19, and 26, April 2. 

San Francisco Symphony Forum, 
Opera House. Composed of mem- 
bers of symphony forums in five 
bay region colleges and universities, 
sponsoring Thursday night sym- 
phony series. 

San Francisco Opera Company, 
Opera House, Civic Center. Aus- 
pices San Francisco Opera Associa- 
tion, Kenneth Monteagle, president ; 
Gaetano Merola, general director; 
Paul Posz, secretary-manager. Reg- 
ular subscription series of 10, pop- 
ular series and extra performances 
totalled 30 performances in home 
city Sept. 14-Oct. 17. Also perform- 
ances in Los Angeles and intermedi- 
ate points. 

Opera Association Concert Series, 
Opera House, Civic Center. Pres- 


ident, Kenneth Monteagle; man- 
ager, Paul Posz. Subscription 
series: Rigoletto, Sept. 26; La Gio- 
conda, Oct. 3; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Nov. 29; Dorothy 
Maynor, Nov. 10; Nelson Eddy, 
Nov. 16; Robert Casadesus, Jan. 


26; Leonard Warren, Feb. 2; Chris- 
topher Lynch, Feb. 23; Maryla 
Jonas, Feb. 28; De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, March 15; James Melton, 
April 22; Jascha Heifetz, April 27; 
Helen Traubel, May 3. Also special 
events: Lily Pons and Andre Kos- 
telanetz, March 16. 

New Pacific Opera Company, Ar- 
turo Casiglia, general director and 
conductor. Sponsored by New 
Pacific Grand Opera Association, 





Arturo Casiglia, 
general director, 
New Pacific 
Opera Company 


Dorothy Gran- 

ville, managing 

director of Larry 
Allen, Inc. 


700 Montgomery St., Campbell Mc- 
Gregor,. president; Jack Pisani, 
manager. Opera House. Dollar 
Opera season. Carmen, Nov. 5, and 
22; La Traviata, Nov. 6; Rigoletto, 
Nov. 8; La Bohéme, Nov. 11 and 
23; Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagli- 
acci, Nov. 13; Barber of Seville, 
Nov. 14; Lucia, Nov. 26. 

Larry Allen, Inc. Celebrity Series, 
Dorothy Granville, managing direc- 
tor, 79 Post St. Opera House. Sub- 
scription series and extra events: 
Ezio Pinza, Nov. 1; Harald Kreutz- 
berg, Nov. 9; French Orchestre Na- 
tional with Charles Munch, conduc- 
tor, Nov. 12; Original Don Cos- 
sacks, Nov. 15; Vladimir Horowitz, 
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Nov. 28; Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 


14; Jan Peerce, Feb. 14; Marian 
Anderson, March 1; Isaac Stern, 
March 16; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 


March 29; Dame Myra Hess, April 
20; Artur Rubinstein, May 12. 

Paul Posz Management. Opera 
House. Nina Dunkel, Julia Haug, 
Nov. 19 in Marines Memorial The- 
ater. Burl Ives, Feb. 9. Also man- 
ages Opera Association. 

Muriel Macgurn Attractions, 2045 
California St., presents individual 
recitalists, debut recitals, etc. 
Marines Memorial Theater, ca- 





Howard K. Skin- 
ner, secretary- 
manager of the 
San Francisco 
Musical Associa- 

tion tion 


Mrs. Leonora 
Wood Armsby, 
president of the 
San Francisco 
Musical Associa- 


pacity 644. Frederick Marvin, Oct. 
21; Marylin Dickie, Oct. 
Spencer Browne, Nov. 3; Nona 
Kapuailohia and her Pele Dancers, 
Nov. 8 and 23; others to be an- 
nounced. 
Curran D. 
Marines 


Swint Attractions. 
Memorial Theater. Res- 





pregerrar 





Kenneth Mon- 
teagle, president 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera 
Association 


Gaetano Merola, 
general director 
of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera As- 
sociation 


recitals. 
Others to 


ident artists and debut 
Maria Stoesser, Feb. 7. 
be announced. 

King-McGregor Productions, Inc. 
278 Post St. Opera House. Larry 
Adler and Splendora, Nov. 21. 
Christmas Story, Dec. 20 and 21. 
Subsequent events to be announced. 

San Francisco String Quartet. 
Personnel: Naoum Blinder, Frank 
Houser, Ferenc Molnar, Boris Blin- 
der. Manager: Edith DeLee, 1935 
Gough St. Two subscription series, 
one in homes of sponsors, the re- 
peat concert in Marines’ Memorial 
Theater. Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Jan. 19, 
March 9, April 26. 

Music Lovers Society. Personnel 
Margaret Tilly, pianist and founder 
Merrill Jordan, flute; Frances Wie- 
ner, violin; Lucien Mitchell, viola 
Herman Reinberg, cello. Secretary 
and manager, Mrs. Nathan Fire- 
stone, 3494 21st Street. Subscription 
series, Marines Memorial Theater. 
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Oakland 


By ADELYN FLEMING 


ETROPOLITAN Oakland 
must rely mainly on its own 
musical resources. It is served by 
a number of separate concert agen- 
cies; several music clubs approach- 


“ing the half century mark, using 


member talent for the most part; 
and a comprehensive program in 
the public schools under Robert A. 
Choate, director of music education. 

New impetus was given by the 
appointment, by the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of a Cultural 
Advancement Committee, with W. 
Paul Reagor as chairman, and Orley 
See, conductor of the Oakland Sym- 
phony, and David Unruh, director 
of Oakland Philharmonic Chorus, as 
music members. 

Pacific Communities Foundation, 
E. C. Sparver, president, organized 
two years ago to integrate the 
area’s cultural groups, presents 
monthly programs in music, art or 
drama, and continues its plan to 
exchange programs between neigh- 
boring cities. 

Organists’ Guild and Choral Di- 
rectors’ Guild has active programs 
and will present a Holiday Song 
Festival in December. 

Country Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion presents both adult and junior 
programs monthly, with increased 
interest looking toward state and 
national conventions in this area 
next spring. 

Woodminster Amphitheater under 
auspices of park board, Joseph 
Tobin, program chairman, has trans- 
ferred its main activities to observ- 
ance of California’s three year 
Centennial celebration, highlighting 
historical pageants. 





Jessica Marcelli, 


Orley See, con- 
ductor, Oakland conductor, Young 
Symphony Peoples Sym- 

phony 


Oakland Symphony, 48 Wildwood 
Ave., Piedmont 10, Calif. Sponsor- 
ship, Oakland Symphony Orchestra 
Association. Orley See, conductor ; 
Edwin W. Ehrmann, president. Oak- 
land Civic Auditorium Theater, ca- 


pacity 1,950. Concerts: Nov. 21, 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell; Veterans 
Hospital, orchestra soloists; Jan. 
23, Robert Brereton; March 20 


and May 8, soloists to be selected; 
Feb. 20, Young Peoples Concert, 
joint sponsorship Orchestra Associ- 
ation and public school system, 3 
soloists chosen from school audi- 
tions. 


Oakland Forum, 1815 ‘Telegraph 
Ave. Herbert Shuey, president; 
Vesta L. Bates, manager. Civic 
Auditorium Theater, capacity 1,950; 
Westlake Auditorium, capacity 600; 
Ebell Hall, capacity 500. Artist 
Series: Nov. 30, Tossy Spivakovsky; 
Feb. 4, Leonard Warren; Feb. 21, 
Blanche Thebom; March 16, De 
Paur Infantry Chorus; May 10, 
Artur Rubinstein. Westlake Series: 
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Eugene Ormandy, 

musical director, 

Hollywood Bowl 
Association 


Karl Wecker, gen- 

eral manager, 

Hollywood Bowl 
Association 


By Apert GOLDBERG 


HE musical picture in Los 

Angeles is a constantly expand- 
ing one. Some of the activity, such 
as the numerous outlying semi- 
amateur symphony orchestras and 
choruses, many of which present 
ambitious programs, and the con- 
cert courses of a large number of 
suburban communities, does not 
properly belong in a listing of Los 
Angeles events. 

There is, nevertheless, within the 
city proper, a constant and varied 
musical life. Greater Los Angeles 
Plans, Inc., sponsored the San Fran- 
cisco Opera season here last autumn, 
and expects to bring the Metropoli- 
tan back for a season of two weeks 
in Shrine Auditorium early in Mav. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 


chestra will play 92 concerts 
through Southern California, in- 
cluding a subscription series of 


seventeen pairs and thirteen Sym- 
phonies for Youth, in the city. 
Hollywood Bowl will as usual give 
an eight-week series of summer 
concerts, with Eugene Ormandy 
again the musical director. A num- 
ber of independent concert manage- 
ments have gone into operation 
since the demise of L. E. Behymer, 
and the late impresario’s concert 
course is being continued by Mrs: 
Behymer. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, 427 W. 
Fifth St., Los Angeles 12. President, 
Henry Duque; chairman of the 
board, Harvey S. Mudd. Music di- 
rector and conductor, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein; associate conductor, John 
Barnett. Philharmonic Auditorium, 
capacity 2,670. 92 concerts in Los 
Angeles (seventeen pairs), Alham- 
bra, two; Beverly Hills, Claremont, 
three; Compton, Escondido, two; 
Glendale, three; Long Beach, four; 
Ontario, Pasadena, five; San Ber- 
nardino, San Diego, four; San Pe- 
dro, two; Santa Barbara, four; 
Santa Monica, three; Pepperdine 
College, Redlands, Redondo, River- 
side, Visalia, and Whittier, three. 
Soloists in Los Angeles subscription 
concerts: Seymour Lipkin, Nov. 18, 
and 19; Ruth Posselt, Nov. 25, and 
26; Olive Mae Beach and Muriel 
Maxwell, Dec. 2 and 3; Tossy Spi- 
vakovsky, Dec. 9 and 10; Sascha 
Jacobsen and Sanford Schonbach, 
Jan. 6, and 7; Michelangeli, Jan. 13, 
and 14; George Drexler, Jan. 20, 
and 21; Andor Foldes, Jan. 27, and 
28; Howard Hanson, guest conduc- 
tor, Feb. 10, and 11; Jacques Abram, 
Feb. 17, and 18; William Kapell, 
March 3, and 4; Rudolf Serkin, 
March 17, and 18; Darius Milhaud 
and John Barnett, guest conductors, 
March 31, and April 1; Joseph 
Szigeti, April 7, and 8; Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, with Phyllis Mof- 
fit, Kay Fessenden, Monas Harlan, 
and Nicola Moscona, April 13, at 
the Shrine Auditorium. 

Hellywood Bowl Association, 2301 


February, 1949 


Los Angeles 





Alfred Wallen- = 
stein, music direc- 
tor and conduc- | 
tor, Los Angeles | 

Philharmonic 





N. Highland Ave., 
General manager, Karl Wecker; 
president, C. E. Toberman. Musical 
director, Eugene Ormandy. Holly- 
wood Bowl Ampitheater, capacity 
20,000. 28th season by Hollywood 
Bowl Orchestra, July 12 to Sept. 3. 

Greater Los Angeles Plans, Inc., 
417 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. Chair- 
man of the board, Harvey S. Mudd; 
vice-chairman of board, Albert B. 
Ruddock; president, Henry O. Du- 
que; executive vice-president and 
secretary, Ray W. Smith. Sponsors 
fourteen performances, Oct. 19—31, 
by San Francisco Opera Company 
in Shrine Auditorium, capacity 6,- 
500. Metropolitan Opera Company 
in spring. Sponsoring new Los 
Angeles Opera House and War Me- 
morial Auditorium. 

Los Angeles Music Guild, 3305% 
Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5. 
President, Robert Kingsley; vice- 
president and general manager, Al- 
fred Leonard; secretary and treas- 
urer, Robert Niven. Wilshire Ebell 
Theatre, capacity 1,294. Seven sub- 
scription concerts: Paganini Quar- 
tet, Oct. 20; Hungarian Quartet, 
Nov. 24; Pierre Bernac and Francis 
Poulenc, Dec. 1; Joanna and Ni- 
colai Graudan, Jan. 19; Vronsky and 


Hollywood 28. 


Babin, Feb. 23; Griller Quartet, 
March 9; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
April 5. 


Evenings on the Roof, 1735 Mi- 
cheltorena St. Co-ordinator, Peter 
Yates. Series of sixteen chamber 
concerts by resident musicians, fea- 
turing new or unfamiliar music. 
First Monday of each month at 
Wilshire Ebell Theater, capacity 1,- 
294; second Monday of each month, 
Wilshire Ebell Chamber Music Hall, 
capacity 500. 

Mrs. E. L. Behymer Concert 
Management, 427 W. Fifth St., Los 
Angeles, manager, Mrs. L. E. Behy- 
mer. Philharmonic Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,670. Twenty events: Orig- 
inal Don Cossack Chorus and Danc- 
ers, Nov. 16; Igor Gorin, Nov. 23: 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 
10, and 18; Vladimir Horowitz, Dec. 
7; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 11; Patrice 
Munsel, Jan. 18; Miklos Gafni, Jan. 
25; Hazel Scott, Jan. 29; Robert 
Casadesus, Feb. 8; Blanche The- 
bom, Feb. 15; San Carlo Opera 
Company, seven performances, Feb. 
21-26; Marian Anderson, Feb. 27; 
Rudolf Firkusny, March 1; De 
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Paur Infantry Chorus, March 5; 
Isaac Stern, March 15; Leonard 
Pennario, March 22; Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler, March 26; Bart- 
lett and Robertson, March 29; 
James Melton, April 4; Artur Rub- 
instein, May 8. 

Independent Concerts and Artists, 
Crossroads of the World, Hollywood 
28. Manager, Irwin Parnes. Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Assistance 
League Play House, Coronet The- 
ater, Wilshire Ebell Theater. 24 
events: Dances of the Orient, Sept. 
10; Songs and Dances of Israel, 
Sept. 25; Hollywood String Quartet, 
Oct. 17, Dec. 5, Jan. 9; Carol Brice, 
Oct. 24; Solana, Nov. 5; Interna- 
tional Folk Dance Festival, Nov. 27; 
Minsa Craig, Dec. 17-18; Susan 
Reed, Jan. 15; Shura Cherkassy, 
Feb. 1; Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du 
Soldat, conducted by the composer, 
two performances, April 10, Royce 
Hall, U.C.L.A. (joint sponsorship 
with the University), and April 12, 
Philharmonic Auditorium. Henry 
Schnitzler, director; decor by How- 
ard Warshaw; Carmelita Maracci 
as the Princess; Eugene Loring as 
the Devil; Vincent Price as the 
Reader; Richard Conte as the Sol- 
dier; thirteen debut recitals in 
March, April and May. 

West Coast Concerts, Inc., 702 
Philharmonic Auditorium Building, 
Los Angeles. Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,670. Five events: 











West." 





JANET GRAHAM 


"One of the most gifted, intelli- 
gent and brilliant pianists in the 


— Alfred Frankenstein, 
San Francisco Chronicle 





Ray W. Smith, 
executive vice- 
president and 
secretary, Great- 
er Los Angeles 
Plans, Inc. 


Irwin Parnes, 

manager, Inde- 

pendent Concerts 
and Artists 


Dorothy Kirsten and Nino Martini, 
Nov. 6; Alexander Brailowsky, Dec. 
4; Mia Slavenska Ballet Variante, 
Jan. 14; Nathan Milstein, March 
28; Lotte Lehmann, April 9. 

Mary Bran Concert Management, 
1031 N. Clark St., Hollywood, 46. 
Four events: Harald Kreutzberg, 
Nov. 17; Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 19; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 19 and 20; 
Jan Peerce, February date to be an- 
nounced—all in Philharmonic Au- 
ditorium. Also three programs by 
Charles Weidman Dancers, in 
March, Wilshire-Ebell Theater. 
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TOURING ENGLAND - FRANCE - ITALY 
HOLLAND - SWITZERLAND — 1949-1950 


Information — Huttenback Artist Bureau 
432 Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, 13 
















TEACHING 


Address Secretary 
1460 Stone Canyon Road 
Bel-Air — Los Angeles 

Tel. AR. 7-4769 











HARRY KAUFMAN 


American Pianist 


AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS 


Huttenback Artist Bureau 
432 Auditorium Bidg. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Tel. MU. 6936 
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Cincinnati 
By Mary LEIGHTON 


A® the winter season nears its 
termination, Cincinnati is again 
looking forward to the six-week 
season of summer opera at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. The inauguration 
of a special subscription series last 
year, consisting of three operas, 
was so successful that the manage- 
ment plans further additions to the 
repertory. Last season Salome, Der 
Rosenkavalier and Boris Godounoff 
were the three operas given in the 
special series. Plans for the 1949 
season are not as yet completed. 
Concerts during the winter, ex- 
cept for those of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, are principally under 
the management of Herman 


Thuman, the Matinee Musicale 
Club, and the Cincinnati Chamber 
Music Society, with several other 
organizations adding variety. 
Cincinnati Symphony, 1106 First 
National Bank Building. Sponsor- 
ship, Cincinnati Institute of Fine 





J.Herman Thuman, J. M. O'Kane, 
manager, Artist manager, Cincin- 
Series nati Symphony 


Arts. Manager, J. M. O’Kane; 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
Lucien Wulsin. Conductor, Thor 
Johnson. Music Hall, capacity 3,460. 
Regular series of twenty pairs of 
concerts; two Junior High con- 
certs; Young People’s Concerts, 
three pairs and two other concerts: 
three Popular Concerts, conducted 
by Andre Kostelanetz. Soloists in 
regular series: Cloe Elmo, Oct. 22- 
23; William Kapell, Oct. 30-31; 
Jests Maria Sanroma, Nov. 26-27; 
Marimi Del Pozo, Dec. 3-4; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, Dec. 10-11; James 
Melton, Dec. 18-19; Claudio Arrau, 
Dec. 22-23; Shura Cherkassky, Jan. 
7-8; Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 15-16; 
Zino Francescatti, Walter Heer- 
mann, guest conductor, Jan. 21-22; 
Samson Frangois, Jan. 29-30; Geor- 
ges Enesco, Feb. 19-20; Leonard 
Warren, March 25-26; Isaac Stern, 
April 1-2; Helen Traubel, April 9- 
10; and José Iturbi, April 23-24. 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Asso- 
ciation, 800 Broadway. Managing 
director, Oscar Hild; president ex- 
officio, Albert D. Cash; chairman of 
the board, Hulbert Taft. Musical 
director, Fausto Cleva; stage di- 
drector, Antonio Stivanello: ballet 
masters, Lucien Prideaux and Ly- 
dia Arlova. Conductors: Fausto 
Cleva, Paul Breisach, Thomas 
Mayer, and Max Rudolf. Leading 
singers in 1948: Licia Albanese, 
Thelma Altman, Josephine Antoine, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Kurt Baum, Eugene Conley, 
George Chapliski, Cloe Elmo, Lucia 
Evangelista, Coe Glade, Norina 
Greco, Margaret Harshaw, Irene 
Jessner, Frederick Jagel, Selma 
Kaye, Hizi Koyke, Charles Kullman, 
Marjorie Lawrence, Virgilio Laz- 
zari, Nicola Moscona, Angelo Pi- 
lotto, Ezio Pinza, Gertrude Ribla, 
Stella Roman, Martial Singher, 
Risé Stevens, Astrid Varnay, Giu- 
seppe Valdengo, Francesco Valen- 
tino, Ramon Vinay, Robert Weede, 
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Thor Johnson 

conductor, Cin- 

cinnati Symphony 
mer 


and Irances Yeend. Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus and Cincinnati Sym- 
phony. Cincinnati Zodlogical Gar- 
dens Pavilion, capacity 4,000. Six- 
weex season of 36 performances, 
June 26 to August 6. 

Cincinnati May Festival Associa- 
tion, 142 West Fourth St. President, 
Joseph Graydon; vice-president, 
Carl Jacobs; manager-secretary, J. 
Herman Thuman. Biennial festi- 
vals held first week in May with 
the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus, 
Cincinnati Symphony and _ soloists. 
Five concerts given at Music Hall 
offering the world’s greatest choral 
works. Next festival in 1950. 

Artist Series. 142 West Fourth 
Street. Manager, J. Herman Thu- 
man. Concerts given at Music Hall, 
capacity, 3,460; Taft Auditorium, 
2,500; and Emery Auditorium, 2,700. 
Also Louisville and Lexington, Ky., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Dayton, 
Ohio. Cincinnati Artist Series at- 
tractions. Ginette Neveu, Oct. 25; 
Bidu Sayao, Nov. 12; Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Jan. 20; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 22; New York Philharmonic- 


Fausto Cleva, 
stage director, 


Cincinnati 


Opera 


Fritz Busch, con- 
ductor, Cincinnati 
Sum- May Festival 


Symphony, Aopril 28. Other Thuman 
attractions not in the Artist Series: 
Hazel Scott, Oct. 9; Robert Mer- 
rill, with RCA Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Nov. 7; Tito Guizar, Nov. 15; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 
2: Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
Jan. 6-7; Fred Waring, Dec. 7 

Matinee Musical Club. Acting 
president, Mrs. Parvin Titus. Hall 
of Mirrors, Hotel Netherland Plaza, 
capacity 1,200. Soloists: Ruggiero 
Ricci, Oct. 26; Aksel Schiotz, Nov. 
7: Clifford Curzon, Dec. 2; Lorri 
Lail, Feb. 1; Alma Trio, March 16. 
Five concerts each year. 

Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety. Taft Museum. 19th season. 
Manager, Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer. 
Busch Quartet, Dec. 1; Fine Arts 
Quartet, Jan. 11; Pasquier Trio, 
March 23 


Orpheus Club of Cincinnati. Di- 
rector, Dr. Thomas James Kelly. 
56th season. Three concerts. Solo- 


ists: Joan Brainerd, soprano Dec. 


9; Ann Ayars, soprano, Feb. 10; 
Chloe Owens, soprano, April 21. 
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Springfield 





Mrs. Oscar T. 
Martin Il, presi- 
dent, Woman's 


Guy Taylor, resi- 
dent conductor, 
Springfield Sym- 

phony Club 


By ANNA Marie TENNANT 


UY Taylor, resident conductor 

of the Springfield Symphony, 
took over the baton for the first 
time for the Nov. 7 concert. The 
orchestra was formed in 1944. 

Springfield Symphony, resident 
conductor, Guy Taylor. Berl Senov- 
sky, Jan. 16; Orazio Frugoni, March 
6; John Bennet Ham, May 1. 

Springfield All-Star Concert Se- 
ries. Impresario, Mrs. George A. 
Brownfield. Vienna Choir Boys, 
Oct. 29; Mariemma, Nov. 16; 
Arthur Gold and Robert Fizdale, 
duo-pianists, Feb. 23; Patrice Mun- 
sel in Jenny Lind concert, March 
9; all concerts at Memorial Hall, 
capacity 2,300. 

Fortnightly Musical Club, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elmer Bauer. Meetings 
alternate Tuesdays in YWCA audi- 
torium, capacity 200. Sponsors 
Boys’ Fortnightly, Evening Fort- 
nightly, Juvenile Fortnightly and 
Junior Girls Fortnightly Clubs. Op- 
eretta, Tulip Time to be presented 
Feb. 15. 


Woman’s Club, president, Mrs. 
Oscar T. Martin II. Springfield 
High School auditorium, capacity 
1,200. Maria Matyas, song recital, 
Nov. 4; and other events. 


Wooster 





Adrian Miller, 
president, 
Wooster Federa- 


Daniel Parmelee, 
conductor, 
Wooster Or- 
tion of Music chestra 


By E.isasetH Haw QuINBY 


te Wooster Orchestra, now in 
its 33rd season, the Westmins- 
ter Church Choir, the Girl’s Chorus 
and the Men’s Glee Club of the 
College of Wooster, continue to of- 
fer musical events. 

Wooster Orchestra, Wooster Con- 
servatory of Music. Auspices of the 
Wooster Federation of Music. Con- 
ductor, Daniel Parmelee, president, 
Robert Hole; concertmaster, Milton 
McDade. Westminster Chapel, ca- 
pacity 1,000. Two Wooster con- 
certs: Milton McDade, Dec. 8; 
Larry Weiss, May 4. Two concerts, 
to be arranged. 

Wooster Federation of Music, 1590 
Cleveland Road. President, Adrian 
Miller. Westminster Chapel. Six 
concerts: David Lloyd, Nov. 3; 
Wooster Symphony, Dec. 8; Gregor 
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Paul Katz, con- 
ductor, Dayton 
Philharmonic 


Miriam Rosenthal, 
manager, Dayton 
Philharmonic 


Dayton 


By A. S. KANy 


7ITH three public entertain- 
ment courses and a long list 
of single attractions, the 1948-49 
season for Dayton, musically speak- 
ing, is proving to be a very full one. 

Dayton Philharmonic, North Lob- 
by, Biltmore Hotel. Sponsorship, 
Dayton Philharmonic Association. 
President, E. R. Arn; secretary and 
manager, Miriam Rosenthal. Con- 
ductor, Paul Katz. Memorial Hall, 
capacity 2,639. Seven concerts, or- 
chestra and guest artists: William 
Kapell, Oct. 28; Milton Wohl and 
Eleanor Foster, Nov. 25; Inland 
Children’s chorus, Dec. 16; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 20; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 10; Mary Blue Morris, April 7; 
all orchestral, April 21. 

Dayton Civic Music Association, 
care Chamber of Commerce Music 
Committee, Biltmore Hotel. Presi- 
dent, Herbert S. Nonneman; sec- 
retary, Mrs. R. W. Patterson, 
publicity, Don Battin. National Cash 
Register Company Auditorium, ca- 
pacity, 2,260. Nonprofit civic associ- 
ation. Seven concerts: Vienna Boys 
Choir, Oct. 27; RCA Victor Show, 
Nov. 6; Arturo Michelangeli, Jan. 
4. Pittsburgh Symphony orchestra, 
Feb. 15; Winifred Heidt, Mar. 17; 
Iva Kitchell, March 30. 

Miriam. Rosenthal Concert Man- 
agement, North Lobby Biltmore 
hotel. U. S. Marine band, Nov. 8; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
8; Dayton Westminster Choir, Feb. 
17; Detroit Symphony, with Frank 
Mannheimer, Feb. 28; Nelson Eddy, 
March 25; Sigmund Romberg, April 
:. 

Dayton Choirmasters Club. Presi- 
dent, James Bryson Porters. Meets 
at various churches. Lara Hoggard, 
Fred Waring choral director, Nov. 
3; Rolla Follep, Wilmington college, 
Nov. 15; Clark Haines, music direc- 
tor, Jan. 17; Dr. Alexander Schreim- 
er, Feb. 21; Paul Katz, Dayton Phil- 
harmonic conductor, March 21; S. 
Norman Park, school music super- 
visor, May 16. 

Dayton Music Club, 117 Forest 
Ave. President, Lucille B. Routsong. 
Conductor, O. E. Gebhart. Series 
of five events: Franklyn Ballard. 
Sept. 28; Bruce Simonds, Nov. 16; 
Ellen Jane Porter, Dec. 7; Gordon 
Gaines, Jan. 11; Emma Burley en- 
semble, March 22. Production of 
Faust, May 17. Various programs 
of local talent. 

Additional musical events of the 
year include the Philadelphia Piano 
Ensemble, Sept. 27, and the Charles 
L. Wagner production of Romeo 
and Juliet. 
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Pasadena 





Richard Lert, con- 

ductor of the 

Pasadena Civic 

Music Associa- 
tion 


Elmer Wilson, 

manager of the 

Elmer Wilson 
Series 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


HOUGH close to Los Angeles, 

Pasadena enjoys a varied and 
active musical life of its own. The 
Coleman Chamber Concerts offer an 
interesting array of intimate music; 
the more important recital and con- 
cert events are presented by Elmer 
Wilson in Pasadena Civic Audi- 
torium and in the Mission Play- 
house, San Gabriel, and the Pasa- 
dena Civic Music Association pre- 
sents a series of choral and orches- 
tral concerts under Richard Lert’s 
direction. 

Coleman Chamber Music Con- 
certs, Harlow Mills, manager, 206 S. 
Los Robles Ave. Held in Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. Paganini 
Quartet, Oct. 17; Hungarian Quar- 
tet, Nov. 28; Nikolai and Joanna 
Graudan, March 13; Griller Quar- 
tet, Jan. 30; Martial Singher, bari- 
tone, March 27; Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist, April 24. 

Elmer Wilson Series, 300 East 
Green St., Pasadena 1. Civic Audi- 
torium, seating capacity 3,000. Eula 
Beal, contralto, and Leonard Pen- 
nario, pianist, Oct. 11; Igor Gorin, 
baritone, Noy. 29; Florence Quar- 
tararo, soprano, Jan. 10; Robert 
Casadesus, pianist, Feb. 1; Bel 
Canto Trio, Feb 8; Isaac Stern, vio- 
linist, March 14; Myra Hess, pi- 


anist, April 25; Helen Traubel, so- 


prano, May 6. On non-subscription: 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, Nov. 20; 
Vladimir Horowitz, Dec. 10; Lily 
Pons and Andre _ Kostalenetz, 
March 25; James Melton, April 1. 
Pasadena Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 16 N.. Marengo Ave., Pasadena 
1. Concerts presented under aus- 
pices of City of Pasadena and 
Pasadena Civic Music Association. 
Norman L. Goss, president. Emilie 
Hubbard, manager; Charles D. Per- 
lee, associate manager. Richard 
Lert, conductor. Pasadena Civic Or- 
chestra and Chorus, concerts in 
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Civic Auditorium, capacity 3,000. 
Conductors, Richard Lert and 
Lauris Jones: Nov. 7, Armand To- 
katyan, tenor, Frances McCann, 
soloists; Dec. 5, children’s concert, 
Richard Hale, narrator; Dec. 19, 
Handel’s Messiah; Feb. 13, Robert 
Brereton, pianist, soloist; Feb. 20, 
Ralph Isbell, bass, soloist; April 9, 
Roman Totenberg, violinist, soloist ; 
April 24, children’s concert; May 22, 
Honegger’s King David, main event 
of 14th annual spring festival. 


Los Angeles 


(Continued from page 321) 

John Moss and Fred Hayman 
Concert Management, Philharmonic 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles. 
Three events: Burl Ives, Feb. 13, 
Philharmonic Auditorium (in con- 
junction with Elmer Wilson); Lily 
Pons and Andre Kotselanetz, Shrine 
Auditorium, March 23; and Pasa- 
dena Civic Auditorium, March 25; 
Myra Hess, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium and Pasadena Civic Audi- 
torium, April 25. 

Los Angeles Women’s Symphony, 


care of Carl Post, 1701 Nichols 
Canyon, Hollywood, conductor, 
Ruth WHaroldson. Wilshire Ebell 
Theater. Bach Festival of three 


concerts, Dec. 9, 13, 27. 

University of California at Los 
Angeles Concert Series, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles 24. Chairman of 
UCLA Committee on Drama, Lec- 
tures, and Music, Gustave O. Arlt. 
Royce Hall Auditorium, capacity 2,- 
500. Ten events: Jerome Hines, Oct. 
5; Intimate Opera Players in Cosi 
Fan Tutte, Nov. 9; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Jan. 3; Albert Spalding, Feb. 
15; Richard Leshin, Alcie Bryant, 
William de Valentone, March 15; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 25; UCLA 
Symphony Orchestra, John Vincent 
conductor, June Kovach, May 3. 

Occidental College Artist Series. 
Manager, Leon Ettinger; Thorne 
Hall, Occidental College. Six events : 
Marian Anderson, March 7; Inti- 
mate Opera Players, Jan. 21; Fred- 
erick Marvin, Oct. 15; Iva Kitchell, 
Dec. 3; Martial Singher, March 29; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, April 11. 

Pepperdine College Fine Arts 
Series. College Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Nov. 21; Susan Reed, Jan. 11; Todd 
Duncan, Feb. 22; Leonard Pennario, 


April 28. 
Claremont Colleges Artist Course. 
Bridges Auditorium, Claremont, 


Calif. Ezio Pinza, Oct. 18; Rudolph 
Serkin, March 15: De Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, March 3; Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Nov. 13 and 
April 22. 


Long Beach 


By Auice S. DURHAM 


HE outstanding development in 

Long Beach this year has been 
the formation, in April, of the Civic 
Music Association. The Association 
replaces the series presented by the 
late L. E. Behymer from 1916 until 
his death. A limited membership of 
2,100 was secured this year, and 
plans are being made to expand the 
list to 3,500 by this April. 

Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Pierce; secretary, 
Mrs. W. R. Atkinson. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity 4,200. Six 
events: Jerome Hines, Oct. 8; Louis 
Kaufman, Nov. 7; National Male 
Quartet, Feb. 8; Blanche Thebom, 
Feb. 19; Gold and Fizdale, March 
15; Benno Moiseiwitsch, April 1. 

Long Beach Philharmonic. Spon- 
sorship, Long Beach Philharmonic 
Orchestra Association. President- 
emeritus, Theodore Strang; presi- 
dent, Frederick A. Shaffer. Foun- 


CALIFORNIA 


der and conductor, Robert Resta; 
assistant conductor and concertmas- 
ter, Nicholas Furjanik. Concert 
Hall, capacity 1,377. Five concerts: 
Ruggiero Ricci, Nov. 10; 
Audition Concert, Jan. 7; Armand 
Tokatyan, March 1; Easter concert, 
The Seven Last Words of Christ, 
with Long Beach Civic Chorus di- 
rected by Rolla Alford, April 15 at 
the Municipal Auditorium, capacity 
4,200, sponsored by Long Beach 
Recreation Commission; Leonard 
Pennario, May 6. 

Long Beach Woman’s Committee 
of the Southern California Sym- 
phony Society. Chairman, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cedarholm. Concert Hall, ca- 
pacity 1,377. Four concerts by the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, con- 
ducted by Alfred Wallenstein: Ruth 
Posselt, Nov. 24; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Dec. 16; Andor Foldes, Jan. 
20; Darius Milhaud and John Bar- 
nett, guest conductors, March 30. 


Woman’s Symphony Orchestra. 
Sponsorship, Long Beach Recrea- 
tion Commission. President, Mary 
Margaret Simmons; manager, Vir- 
ginia Clark. Conductor, Eva Ander- 
son. Concert Hall, capacity 1,377. 
Three concerts: Helen Davenport, 
Oct. 22; Bellows Sisters Trio, Jan. 
9; ballet group, April 1. 


Mary Bran Attractions. Manager, 


Annual . 





Robert Resta, 


Frederich Shaf- 


fer, president, conductor, Long 
Long Beach Beach Philhar- 
Philharmonic monic 


Jean Ann Rogers, Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity 4,200. Two events: 
Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 14; Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, March 25. 

St. Luke’s Choristers. Founder and 
director, William Ripley Dorr. 
Watts Hymn Festival Service, Nov. 
14; other concert and motion pic- 
ture appearances. 

Harbor Area Choral Unions. Pres- 
ident, Arthur Guilbert. Director, 
Ralph Lyman. Eleven Presbyterian 
Church choirs in choral festivals: 

(Continued on page 363) 
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Teacher of the sensational young soprano 
FLORENCE QUARTARARO 
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Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
ner of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions; Josephine Antoine, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera; Mona 
Bradford, Contralto, Chicago Opera. 
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Detroit 


By Leonarp DarBy 


ETROIT’S demand for good 

music was umnsated by heavy 
bookings over the past two years, 
and Detroit musical managers ex- 
tended their seasons in 1948-49 to 
meet the demand. 

In addition to presenting its regu- 
lar sixteen pairs of identical con- 
certs in this, its 35th, season, the 
Detroit Symphony, conducted by its 
nermanent conductor, Karl Krueger, 
undertook its second annual exten- 
sive tour of the South, sixteen chil- 
dren’s concerts, a series of pops 
concerts, and a weekly radio broad- 
cast series on a coast-to-coast Tues- 
day evening hookup. After a year’s 
lapse Music Hall’s recital series was 





C. W. Van Lopik, Henry Reichhold, 
manager of the president of the 
Masonic Audi- Detroit Symphony 
torium Concerts Orchestra, Inc. 


resumed, presenting five attractions. 

Masonic Temple Auditorium again 
brought five major symphonies to 
visit Detroit and continued its re- 
cital series. Other miscellaneous at- 
tractions helped to keep the hall 
occupied on an average of five 
nights weekly. 

Irving Teicher’s concert series 
was staged at the Art Institute 
Auditorium, and Mr. Teicher ex- 
panded his activities to include five 
miscellaneous attractions, the spon- 
sorship of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in Toledo, Ohio, 
and a program of moving pictures 
at the Art Institute in September. 

In the early fall, the Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company presented 
its most successful season to packed 
houses, and the Civic Light Opera 
Association moved up its ten weeks 
of operettas to early winter in an- 
ticipation of heavier attendance. 
Other managers and organizations 
were active, too. All in all, it proved 
to be an active musical year. 

Detroit Symphony, Music Hall, 
350 Madison Ave., Detroit 26. Spon- 
sorship, Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, Inc. President, Henry H. 
Reichold; business manager, Claire 
Murphy. Musical director and con- 
ductor, Karl Krueger; assistant con- 
ductor and principal violist, Valter 
Poole; concertmaster, Otis Ingel- 
man. Music Hall, capacity 2,000. 
Sixteen pairs of identical concerts 
presented on Thursday and Friday 
evenings, Oct. 28 through Feb. 25. 
Soloists: Pierre Fournier, Enid 
Szantho, Otis Igelman, violinist, and 
Georges Miquelle, principal cellist 
of the orchestra, joint appearance, 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, Charles Sirard, 
Aline van Barentzen, the Orpheus 
Club Male Chorus, Frank Mann- 
heimer, Erica Morini, Martial Sing- 
her, Gaspar Cassado, Sebastian 
Caratelli, Kirsten Flagstad, Victor 
Scholer, and Zino Francescatti. 

Sixteen children’s concerts spon- 
sored by the J. L. Hudson Company, 
and presented on Wedesday morn- 
ings at the Music Hall, Valter Poole 
conducting. 

Five pops concerts by the Sym- 
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Karl Krueger, Irving Teicher, 
conductor of the Detroit concert 


Detroit Symphony manager 


phony, presented by the Detroit 
Conservatory of Music, and featur- 
ing their students and faculty mem- 
bers as_ soloists. Valter Poole 
conducted all five concerts on Oct. 
30, Nov. 20, Dec. 20, Jan. 15, and 
Feb. 12, at the Music Hall. 

Detroit Symphony on Tour, with 
concerts on the following dates in 
the following cities, Karl Krueger 
conducting: Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 28; 
Clarksburg, Md., March 1; Hood 
College, Cumberland, Md., March 2; 
Fredericksburg, Va., March 3; 
Peterburg, Va., March 4; Hampton, 
Va., March 5; Norfolk, Va., March 
6; Danville, Va., March 7; David- 
son, N. C., March 8; Greenville, S. 
C., March 9-10; Atlanta, Ga., March 
11; Athens, Ga., March 12; Tuskee- 
gee, Ala., March 13; Thomasville, 
Ga., March 14; Troy, Ala., March 
15; Montevallo, Ala. March 16; 
Columbus, Ga., March 17; State 
College, Miss., March 18; Laurel, 
Miss., March 19; New Orleans, La., 
March 20; Mobile, Ala., March 21; 
Pensacola, Fla., March 22; Talla- 
hassee, Fla., March 23; Gainesville, 
Fla., March 24; Orlando, Fia., 
March 25; Sarasota, Fla., March 
26; Lakeland, Fla., March 27; Tam- 
pa, Fla., March 28; Jacksonville, 
Fla., March 29; Columbus, Ohio, 
March 31; Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1. 

Music Hall Recital Series, 350 
Madison Ave., Detroit 26. President 
and general manager, Henry H. 
Reichold; secretary, Jerry Clark. 
Music Hall, capacity 2,000. Five con- 
certs: Orchestre National of France, 
Charles Munch conducting, Oct. 23; 
Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 22; Marian 
Anderson, Dec. 6; Alec Templeton, 
Feb. 7; Ballet Theater, with Nora 
Kaye and Hugh Laing, date to be 
announced if company resumes in 
March, as now planned. 

Miscellaneous bookings: S. Lu- 
berta Chisolm, Oct. 8; Philadelphia 
All-Girl Piano Orchestra, Carle 
Knisley, director, Oct. 9; One World 
Ensemble, Oct. 15; Sydney Baron 
conducting the Little Symphony, 
Gladys Swarthout, soloist, Oct. 20; 
Carmen Cavallero and orchestra, 
Oct. 27; Sydney Baron conducting 
the Little Symphony, Gregor Piata- 
gorsky, soloist, Feb. 2 

Masonic Auditorium Concerts, 
Masonic Temple, 500 Temple Ave., 
Detroit 1. Manager, C. W. Van 
Lopik; public relations, Harry Hart- 
wick. Masonic Auditorium, capac- 
ity 5,000. 

Symphony Series, presenting five 
visiting orchestras: Philharmonic- 
Symphony of New York, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting, Sept. 22; 
Cleveland Orchesta, George Szell, 
conductor, Nov. 8; Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, Dec. 7; Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Jan. 24; Fritz Busch conducting the 
Chicago Symphony, March 26. 

Concert Series: Helen Traubel, 
Oct. 14; Vienna Choir Boys, Nov. 1; 
Lauritz Melchior, Nov. 15; Joseph 
Szigeti, Dec. 1; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, Dec. 17; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 
14; St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
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Herman Felber, Mrs. H. M. Snow, 

Jr, conductor, officer of the 

Kalamazoo Sym- Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony phony 


Kalamazoo 


By Diane M. Hicpon 


HE 1948-49 musical season prom- 

ises to be a satisfying one. Both 
the Community Concert Series and 
the Kalamazoo Symphony are pre- 
senting outstanding artists, while 
the Junior Symphony is presenting 
young local talent. The Bach Fes- 
tival will again offer a week of pro- 
grams in March. 

Kalamazoo Symphony. Sponsor- 
ship, Kalamazoo Symphony Or- 
chestra Society. Officers: Winship 
Todd, Lester Rosenbaum, Mrs. H. x 
Snow, Colleen Cosgrove, W. 
Wheeler. Conductor, Herman Fa 
ber, Jr. Central High School Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,700. Subscription 
series of seven concerts. Soloists: 
Fritz Siegal, Richard Faith, Raya 
Garbousova, Jésus Maria Sanroma. 

Community Concert Association, 
1532 Henderson Drive. President, 
Mrs. Fred G. Stanley. Six events: 
Ginette Neveu, Appleton and Field, 
Bel Canto Trio, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eleanor Steber, Giuseppe 





Henry Overly, or- 


Julius Stulberg, 

conductor, Kala- ganizer and di- 

mazoo Junior rector, Bach Fes- 
Symphony tival 


Valdengo. 

Kalamazoo Junior Symphony. 
Sponsorship, Kalamazoo Junior 
Symphony Society. Chairman, Ray- 
mond Fox. Conductor, Julius Stul- 
berg. Civic Auditorium, capacity 550. 
Three concerts. Soloists: Don Blos- 
dale, Barbara Brown, John Dudd. 

Bach Festival. Chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Cameron 
Davis. Organizer and director, Henry 
Overley. Stetson Chapel of Kala- 
mazoo College, capacity 600. Three 
concerts: Organ recital and Festival 
Chorus, March 18; chamber music, 
March 20; Bach’s St. John Passion, 
March 23. 

Kalamazoo Male Chorus. Sponsor- 
ship, Male Chorus Association. Pres- 
ident, John Noppen. Conductor, Paul 
Eickmeyer; accompanist, Beatrice 
Van Der Roest. Two concerts: 
Michigan State Woodwind Quartet, 
December; joint concert with Kala- 
mazoo Choral Society in spring, date 
to be announced. 

Kalamazoo Choral Society. Busi- 
ness manager, Mrs. Miles Logan. 
Conductor, Mrs. Henry Ford, Jr.; 
accompanist, Mrs. Robert Shauman. 
Civic Auditorium, capacity 550. Two 
concerts, dates to be announced. 





Flint 


By Bertua F. KNIsELY 


fier> musical emphasis dur- 
ing 1948-49, as in former sea- 
sons, has been upon amateur rather 
than professional work, with the 
Flint Community Music Association 
acting as co-ordinator and clearing 
agency. However, there has been 
no lack of professional music avail- 
able to Flint audiences, with the St. 
Cecilia Community Series of four 
concerts, two extra concerts offered 
by St. Cecilia Society, and many 
other independently sponsored pro- 
grams. Independently sponsored 
were the organ recital of E. Power 
Biggs at Court Street Methodist 
Church on Feb. 13, and the con- 
cert of Edwin Dunning at Central 
Christian Church on Jan. 13. The 
convention of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs is scheduled for 
April 7, 8 and 9, at the Hotel Du- 
rant. In the fall, the Flint Sym- 
phony, composed of 85 players, ini- 
tiated its season auspiciously, pre- 
senting a pianist and a string quar- 
tet. The Associated Concert musi- 
cal groups gave a concert of Victor 
Herbert music before an audience 
of 5,000 at IMA Auditorium in No- 
vember, and for their seventh an- 
nual Easter concert plan to present 
Patrice Munsel as guest soprano at 
the IMA Auditorium. On Dec. 19, 
Handel’s Messiah drew a capac- 
ity audience at IMA Auditorium, 
the oratorio being sung by the Flint 
Choral Union of 200 voices and ten 





local soloists, with the Flint Sym- 
phony accompanying. Both chorus 
and orchestra will participate in a 
Flint Civic Opera production next 
spring, the local opera company be- 
ing in its 18th season of opera in 
English under the management of 
Fred L. McKitrick. The Flint 
Youth Symphony, a group of about 
fifty high school and junior college 
musicians, is being directed this 
year by Chase Arnold, a junior at 
Central High School. A concert is 
planned for the spring. 

Flint Community Music Associa- 
tion, Oak Grove. Organizer and ex- 
ecutive, William W. Norton; assis- 
tant, Fred G. Buckhalter; secre- 
tary, Donna Johnson Best. Central 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,000. Sponsors Flint Symphony, 
Flint Choral Union, Flint Civic 
Opera, and Norton Male Chorus. 
Seven events. Five concerts by 
Flint Symphony: David M. Smith, 
guest conductor, with Mrs. William 
W. Norton and string quartet, com- 
posed of John Mosajgo, Mary Cos- 
grove, Anne Klingbiel, and Walter 
Unterberg, Oct. 24; Frederick B. 
Hopkins, guest conductor, with 
Marjorie Wilcox and woodwind en- 
semble directed by Elmer H. Dahl- 
strom, Nov. 29; children’s concert 
with Harold Kennedy, guest con- 
ductor, and Rochelle Kennedy, Jan. 
16; Arthur Wilson, guest conduc- 
tor, Jan. 30; all-Wagner program 
with John Mosajgo, guest conduc- 
tor, and W. Vernon Syring, March 
13. Flint Symphony and _ Flint 
Choral Union in annual presenta- 
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Dallas 







Arthur L. Kramer, 
president, Dallas 
Grand Opera 


Association 


Eli Sanger, presi- 
dent, Civic Music 
Association 


By Maser CRANFILL 


N addition to the regular musical 

season in Dallas, the biennial 
meeting of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs will take place in 
Dallas, March 27 to April 4, with 
the Dallas Federation of Music 
Clubs as hosts. Local educational 
institutions, such as the Southern 
Methodist University School of Mu- 
sic and the Hockaday Institute of 
Music, are presenting programs by 
faculty and student groups. 

Dallas Symphony Orchestra, Fair 
Park Auditorium, Dallas 10. Spon- 
sored by Dallas Symphony, Inc. 
President, H. Stanley Marcus; busi- 
ness manager, Tom Grimes. Mu- 
sical director and conductor, Antal 
Dorati; associate conductor, Joseph 
Hawthorne. Fair Park Auditorium, 
capacity 4,500. Fifteen subscription 
programs; three special programs; 
four festival programs; ten youth 
programs; and 43 out-of-town pro- 
grams, five in Fort Worth and 
others in Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Mexico. Subscription concerts: 
Samson Francois, Nov. 7; Joseph 
Szigeti, Nov. 14; William Kapell, 
Gabor Carelli, North Texas State 
College Chorus, and Dallas Chil- 


dren’s Choir, Dec. 5; Rafael Druain, - 


Dec. 12; Menahem Pressler and 
Martha Ann Holmes, Jan. 2;. Olga 
Forrai, Martha Ann Holmes, and 
Mihaly Szekely, Jan. 9; Ernest 
Ansermet, guest conductor, Feb. 6; 
Erica Morini, Feb. 13; Jennie Tourel, 
March 6; Jascha Heifetz, March 13. 
Special programs: Lauritz Melchior, 
Nov. 23; Lotte Medak, Eula Beal, 
Gabor Carelli, Oscar Natzka, and 
North State College Chorus, Dec. 
18; Frances Yeend and Mario Lanza, 
Feb. 19. Festival Concerts: Tomiko 
Kanazawa, Catherine Johns, Charles 
Paashaus, and the Dallas Symphony 
Singers, Dec. 1; Abram Chasins, 
Dec. 15; Nikita Magaloff, Rafael 
Druain, Ernest Wallfisch, Feb. 23: 
Ervin Laszlo, March 9. Youth Con- 
certs: Nov. 4; Nov. 16; Dec. 11: 
Gabor Carelli, Dec. 20: Martha Ann 
Holmes, Jan. 8; Feb. 5: Feb. 11: 
Feb. 17; March 11, and April 3. 

Civic Music Association, Sanger 
Bros., Inc., Dallas 2. President, Eli 
Sanger; secretary, Helen George. 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,600. Six concerts: Blanche 
Thebom, Sept. 28; Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Nov. 4; Arturo Michelangeli, 
Dec. 13; Jacques Thibaud, Feb. 15: 
Four-Piano Ensemble, Feb. 24: Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, Thor Johnson, 
conductor, March 5. 

Community Course, Southern 
Methodist University. Manager, R. 
C. Knickerbocker. McFarlin Mem- 
orial Auditorium, capacity, 2,600. 
Rafael Druain, Dec. 6; First Piano 
Quartet, March 13. 

Dallas Woman’s Club, Chairman. 
Mrs. Ralph Wood. Woman’s Club. 


February, 1949 


Mrs. Robert Grif- 
fith, president, 
Dallas Federation 
of Music Clubs 


Antal Dorati, con- 
ductor, Dallas 
Symphony 


capacity 400. Lucielle Browning, 
Nov. 10. 

State Fair of Texas, 
Charles D. Meeker, Jr. Fair Park 
Auditorium, capacity 4,500. Fred 
Waring, Nov. 19. Ten weeks of 
operetta at Casino in the summer 
of 1949. 

Civic Federation, 2419 Maple Ave., 
Dallas 1. Executive secretary, Elmer 
Scott. Music Director, Masha Rud- 
nitsky. Scott Hall, capacity 430. 
Two courses. Chamber Music Series : 
Hungarian Quartet, Nov. 16; Paga- 
nini Quartet, Jan. 25; Veissi-Stern- 
berg Duo, Feb. 8; Vielle Trio, with 
DuBose Robertson, tenor, March 1; 
Schneider-Kirkpatrick Dpo, March 
15. Young Artists Series: Anita 
Jacobi, soprano, Oct. 24: Tully 
Moseley, pianist, Nov. 21; George 
Fenley, violinist, Jan. 16: Shirley 
Aronoff, pianist, Feb. 20; David 
Hall, bass-baritone, March 2; Karl 
Leifheit, pianist, April 17. 


Manager, 


Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, manager, 
Lyons Series 


H. Stanley Mar- 
cus, president, 
Dallas Symphony 


Dallas Grand Opera Association. 


President, Arthur L. Kramer. Fair 
Park Auditorium. Metropolitan 
Opera Company: Verdi’s Otello, 


April 22; Thomas’ Mignon, after- 
noon, April 23; Mozart’s Le Nozze 
Di Figaro, April 23; Verdi’s Aida, 
afternoon, April 24. 

Apollo Boys’ Choir, 5809 Desco 
Drive. Director, Coleman Cooper ; 
assistant, Bert Hallock. Annual 
coast-to-coast concert tours, includ- 
ing 45 appearances in 36 states, from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Bellingham, 
Wash. 

St. Matthews Woman’s Auxiliary. 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium 
Westminister Choir, Nov. 8. 

Village Musical Review Club. Scott 
Hall, capacity 430. Monthly recitals 
by Edward and Jeanne Deis, duo- 
pianists; Henry Brahinsky, violinist, 
Nov. 18; Louise Mackay Boynton, 
soprano, Feb. 17. 





El Paso 


By Mary Goopsar Morcan 


HE El Paso Symphony is under 
the leadership of H. Arthur 
Brown. Visiting artists appear un- 
der the auspices of the Ways and 
Means Concert Series, Community 
Concerts, and Mrs. Hallet Johnson. 
El Paso Symphony, Hotel Hilton, 
El Paso. President, Dorrance Rod- 
erick; executive vice-president, Ed- 
ward C. Heid. Conductor and di- 
rector, H. Arthur Brown. Liberty 
Hall, capacity 2,934. Five concerts: 
Samson Francois, Nov. 15; Marimi 
del Pozo, Dec. 29; Ossy Renardy, 
Jan. 31; Jan Peerce, Feb. 21; Shura 
Cherkassky, March 25. Four summer 
concerts, conducted by Mr. Brown 
and Leo Damiani, guest conductor: 
June 18; Kay Hickman, July 23; 
Abram Chaves and Dario Darnell, 
Aug. 27; Marian Butler, Sept. 6. 
Children’s concert, with Frances 
Newman as soloist, date in March 
to be announced. 


Ways and Means Concert Series 
of the El Paso Symphony Associa- 
tion. Chairman, Mrs. A. F. Quissen- 
berry. Liberty Hall. Five concerts: 
Winifred Heidt, Nov. 1; Margaret 
Webster Company, Feb. 7; Ballet 
Theater, Feb. 9; Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, March 18; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, April 18. 

Community Concert Association, 
Hotel Cortez. President, B. M. G. 
Williams; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Hallet Johnson. Liberty Hall. Five 
concerts: Adolf Busch and Rudolf 
Serkin, Oct. 20; Pierrette Alarie, 
Jan. 26; Joseph Battista, Feb. 11; 
Walter Cassel, Feb. 24; Wagner 
Opera Company, March 19. 

unity Concert Association, 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. President, 
Manuel Mora; director general, 
J. Amador Trias; general chairman, 
Angelina R. de Fernandez. Teatro 


Plaza, capacity 2,100. Four concerts: 
Martha Lipton, Oct. 29; Angel 
Reyes, Jan. 31; Marisa Regules, 
Feb. 25; Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra, March 24. 

Community Concert Association, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. President, 
Wallace Perry. Las Cruces High 
School, capacity 1,200. Four con- 
certs: John Carter, Nov. 5; Mena- 
hem Pressler, Nov. 24; Pierrette 
Alarie, Jan. 21; Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, March 24. 

Mrs. Hallet Johnson Artist Series, 
Hotel Cortez. Manager, Mrs. Hallet 
Johnson. Liberty Hall. Nelson 
Eddy, March 4. 


Fort Worth 


By DorotHy N&ELL WHALEY 


LANS made many months ago 

for an expanded musical season 
in Fort Worth this year are work- 
in> out well, and, as a result, music 
lovers are being offered more sym- 
phony concerts, opera presentations, 
and special concerts of various 
types. Rapidly gaining a highly re- 
garded place among the permanent 
artistic organizations here is the 
Children’s School of Theater and De- 


T. Smith McCor- Donald Bellah, 


kle, dean and chairman, Texas 
conductor, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
Christian Uni- lege, School of 
versity School of Fine Arts 


Fine Arts 


sign, conducted by Flora and Dick- 
son Reeder. Following their highly 
successful production of Shake- 
peare’s A Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream, with sigteenth-century back- 
ground music provided by an or- 
chestra partially composed of Eliza- 
bethan instruments, the school will 
present The Tempest this year. Jo- 
seph Hawthorne, associate conduc- 
tor of the Dallas Symphony, will 
conduct the orchestra in music es- 
pecially written for this production 
by Lukas Foss of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Leon Varkas, premier dan- 
seur of the Metropolitan Opera and 
the Fort Worth Civic Opera, is in 
charge of the ballet sequences. 

Fort Worth Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President, Malvern Marks; 
secretary, Mrs. Bess Morgan. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,000. Six concerts: Jennie 
Tourel, Oct. 30; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 
15; Claudio Arrau, Jan. 26; Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, March 2; 
Barber of Seville, March 15; and 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, April 1. 

Fort Worth Civic Opera Associa- 
tion. President, Julian Meeker, hon- 
orary president, Web Maddox. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,000. Three productions: 
Carmen, with Alberta Masiello, 
Brian Sullivan, William Hargrave, 
Myra Lee McNeill, Betty O’Keefe, 
Jeanette Hopkins Wright, Arthur 
Arney, Floyd Lisle, Robert Bird, 
and Byron Billman; Leon Varkas, 
choreographer and premier danseur ; 
Zina Masheiova, premier danseuse; 
Walter Herbert, conductor; Glynn 
Ross, stage director; Nov. 10 and 
ll. La Bohéme, Feb. 23 and 25; 
a Bartered Bride, March 28 and 
30. 


Pro Arte String Quartet. Sponsor- 
ship, Fort Worth Woman’s Club. 
Manager, Mrs. George Conner. 
Members of the quartet: Marius 
Thor, George Orum, E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, and Walter Caughey. Woman's 
Club Auditorium, capacity 500. Sev- 
enteenth season. Four concerts: 

(Continued on page 367) 





H. Arthur Brown, 
conductor, El Paso 
Symphony 


Dorrance D. Rod- 


erick, president, 
El Paso Symphony 


Julian Meeker, 
president, Fort 
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Rochester 





Arthur 

manager of the 

Rochester _Phil- 
harmonic 


M. See, Guy Fraser Har- 
rison, conductor 
of the Rochester 


Civic Orchestra 


By Mary Ertz WILL 


HIS city’s rich musical fare for 

the 1948-49 season is drawing 
large crowds to the various events, 
with much enthusiasm shown for 
the artists. 

Rochester Philharmonic, 26 Gibbs 
St. Auspices of @he Rochester 
Civic Music Association. Perma- 
nent conductor, Erich Leinsdorf; 
guest conductor, Charles Munch; 
associate conductor, Guy Fraser 
Harrison; Joseph J. Myler, presi- 
dent of Civic Music Association. Mrs. 
Roland T. Will, president of the 
Women’s Committee of the Civic 
Music Association. Arthur M. See, 
manager, Eastman Theatre, capacity 
3,358. 14 evening concerts: Nov. 4, 
11, 18, Dec. 2, 16, Jan. 6, 13, 27, Feb. 
10, 17, March 3, 24, 31, April 7. Solo- 
ists: Ginette Neveu, Byron Janis, 
William Kapell, Millard Taylor, 
Rochester Oratorio Society with 
Priscilla Gillette, Norman Scott, 
Seymour Lipkin, Eileen Farrell, 
and Robert Bernauer. Mr. Munch 
conducts the orchestra on Jan. 27. 
There will be three concert tours: 
Nov. 30, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dec. 6-12, 
Syracuse, Southbridge, Mass., South 
Hadley, Mass. (Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege), New Brunswick, N. J. (Rut- 
gers University), Norwalk, Conn., 
Hartford, Conn., Williamstown, 
Mass. (Williams College). Feb. 16, 
Toronto, Canada; March 6-13, Sara- 
toga Springs (Skidmore College), 
Montpelier, Vt., Quebec, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Hanover, N. H. (Dart- 
mouth College), Burlington, Vt., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Apr. 18-24, York, 
Pa., Lancaster, West Chester, Potts- 
ville, Pottstown, Bethlehem, with 
Mr. Leinsdorf conducting the Phil- 
harmonic and Mr. Harrison the 
Civic. 

Rochester Civic Orchestra. Aus- 
pices Rochester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, Guy Fraser Harrison, con- 
ductor; Paul White, assistant con- 
ductor; Arthur M. See, manager, 
Eastman Theatre. 22 Sunday even- 
ing concerts, and several on tour 
with the Philharmonic. 

Eastman Theatre Concert Series, 
26 Gibbs St. Auspices Rochester 
Civic Music Association. Arthur 
M. See, manager. 10 concerts in 
two series: First Piano Quartet, 
Vienna Choir Boys, Marian Ander- 
son, Charles Weidman Dance Com- 
pany, Arthur. Rubinstein, in first 
series; Romeo and Juliet, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Serge Koussevitsky and 
the Boston Symphony, Nathan Mil- 
stein. Jan Peerce, in second series. 

ilbourn Hall Chamber Music 
Series, 26 Gibbs St., Mrs. A. Putnam. 
manager. Auspices Eastman School 
of Music, Kilbourn Hall, capacity 
527. Eight concerts: Modern Art 
String Quartet, Oct. 19: Nov. 9, 
Kroll String Quartet; Nov. 30, Tom 
Scott Folk Song Recital; Dec. 14, 
Philharmonic Woodwind Quartet, 
Charles Riker, pianist: Jan. 18, 
Pasquier Trio: Feb. 8, Sonata Re- 
cital, Millard Taylor, violinist, San- 
dor Vas, pianist; March 8, English 
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Erich Leinsdorf, 


Howard Hanson, 


conductor of the director of the 

Rochester Phil- Eastman School 
harmonic of Music 

Duo Singers; March 29, Allison 


MacKown, cellist, Marjorie Mac- 
Kown, pianist. 

American Comp s C ts, 26 
Gibbs St., auspices Eastman School 
of Music; Howard Hanson, conduc- 
tor; Kilbourn Hall and Eastman 
Theatre. Five concerts in October 
Symposium, and six concerts in 
festival of American music in April. 

Extra concerts outside the artist 
series: U. S. Marine Band, two con- 
certs, Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing, Oct. 23, auspices Civic Music 
Association; Robert Merrill, bari- 
tone, with Russ Case conducting the 
RCA Victor Orchestra and mixed 





chorus, Eastman Theatre, Friday 
evening, Nov. Community 
Christmas Concert, Dec. 22, 400 


voices with Rochester Civic Orches- 
tra, Mr. Harrison conducting, East- 
man Theatre. 


Utica 


By Exus K. BALDWIN 


RENEWED interest in the 
symphony concerts of the Civic 
Musical Society, a wide variety of 
entertainment by other organiza- 
tions and a concert season employ- 
ing many nationally known musical 
figures marks the season here. 
Civic Musical Society, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. Conduc- 
tor, Edgar J. Alderwick; president, 
Karl Gruppe. Proctor High School 
Auditorium, capacity, 1,450. Civic 
Orchestra, Nov. 23, with Roman 
Totenberg, Civic Orchestra, Feb. 


13; Civic Orchestra, April 5, with. 


Seymour Lipkin; Civic Orchestra’s 
children’s concert, date to be an- 
nounced. Civic Band, William 
Schueler conducting, ten summer 
concerts. 

Great Artist Series, manager, Ro- 
land E. Chesley. Stanley Theatre, 
capacity 2,950. New York Philhar- 
monic, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
ting, Sept. 30: De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Oct. 27; Jesus Maria San- 
roma, pianist, Nov. 10; Luigi Silva, 
Dec. 1: Eileen Farrell, Feb. 2; 
Leonard Warren, March 2. 

Chamber Music Society, 1605 
Sherman Drive. President, Berrian 
R. Shute. Grace Church Auditorium, 
capacity, Hungarian Quartet, 
Nov. 2, and 3; Paganini Quartet, 
Dec. 4; Spring concert to be an- 
nounced. 

Yahnundasis Winter Musicals, 
Yahnundasis Golf Club, manager, 
Roland E. Chesley, auditorium ca- 
pacity 400. Season to be announced. 

B Sharp Musical Club, 14 Sedg- 
wick Park, New Hartford. N. Y. 
President, Mrs. F. Henry Kassing. 
Collaborates with the Etude Club, 
1520 St. Vincent, president, Mrs. 
Lionel Archambault. 

Colgate University Series, Hamil- 
ton. Llovd Huntlev, manager. Col- 
gate Memorial Chapel, capacity, 1,- 
000. Patrice Munsel, Oct. 7; London 
String Quartet, Nov. 1; National 
Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 4; Ber- 
nard Greenhouse, Jan. 13; Burl 
Ives, Feb. 24; Andres Segovia. 





NEW YORK 





Carl Tollefsen, Roland E. Ches- 

co-founder, ley, manager, 

Brooklyn Cham- Great Artists 

ber Music So- Series in Utica 
ciety 


March 8; Iva Kitchell, April 7; Ru- 
dolph Firkusny, April 21; De Paur 
Infantry Chorus, May 19. 

Central New York Eisteddfod, 
Proctor High School Auditorium, 
capacity, 1,450. President, William 
Schachel. Plans two-day spring fes- 
tival in May attracting 16 compet- 
ing choruses from the United States 
and Canada. 


Brooklyn 


NE of the five boroughs of 

New York City, Brooklyn does 
not depend upon the musical events 
across the river, but has an exten- 
sive season of its own. A partial 
listing of Brooklyn musical events 
follows : 

Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 30 Lafayette Avenue 
(Academy of Music Building), 
Brooklyn 17,N. Y. President, Adrian 
Van Sinderen; director, Julius 
Bloom. <A _ non-profit, educational 
organization sponsoring concerts, 
lectures, and other events at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The 
building has-an Opera House (seat- 
ing 2,200), Music Hall (seating 
1,400), Chamber Hall (seating 400), 
and Grand Ballroom. 

The following concert series are 
sponsored by the Institute during 
1948-49: Boston Symphony, five Fri- 
day evenings; Nov. 12, Jan. 14, Feb. 
18, Mar. 18, April 15. Major Concert 
Series, eleven Tuesday evenings: 
Risé Stevens, Oct. 26; Isaac Stern, 
Nov. 9; Mariemma and Company, 
Nov. 23; Ezio Pinza, Dec. 7 De 
Paur Infantry Chorus, Dec. 21; 
Menahem Pressler, Jan. 11; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 25; Joseph Szigeti, 
Feb. 15; Grant Johannesen, Mar. 1; 
Artur Rubinstein, Mar. 15; Mata 
and Hari, and Company, Mar. 29. 
Little Orchestra Society, eight Tues- 
day evenings: Oct. 19, Nov. 2, Nov. 
16, Nov. 30, Dec. 14, Jan. 4, Jan. 
18, Feb. 1. American Youth Orches- 
tra, four Saturday afternoons: Nov. 
27, Dec. 18, Jan. 8, Jan. 29. Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society, four Sun- 
day afternoons; Oct. 24, Dec. 19, 
Feb. 20, April 24. American Artists 
Series, ten Sunday afternoons: 
Gertrude Lindhorst, Oct. 31; Lilian 
Kallir, Nov. 14; Stuart Fastovsky, 
Nov. 28; John Meredith Langstaff, 
Dec. 12; Joyce Stratton, Jan. 16; 
Sidney Harth, Jan. 30; Sara Carter, 
Feb. 13; Claude Frank, Feb. 27; 
Maurice Wilk, Mar. 13; Barbara 
Troxell, Mar. 27: Brooklyn Music 
Teachers Guild, five Sunday after- 
noons: Nov. 21, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, Mar. 
6, April 3. Several other concerts, 
not included in any series, are also 
scheduled by the Institute. 

Each year the Institute bestows 
its American Artists Award on the 
soloist giving the outstanding per- 
formance in the American Artists 


Series. The winner receives a cash 
grant and an appearance in the Ma- 
jor Concert Series. The recipient of 
the American Artists Award for 
1948 was Grant Johannesen, pianist. 
The current winner will be an- 
nounced in April. 

Brooklyn Chamber Music Society, 
co-founders Carl Tollefsen, George 
Butterfly. Four concerts: Oct. 24, 
Dec. 19, Feb. 20, April 24. Spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn Institute 
with events held in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 

Brooklyn Little Symphony, 916 
Union St. Director, Irving Kligfield ; 
Emile Bierman, president. Ensem- 
ble of approximately 35 players sup- 
ported by public subscription. Two 
concerts in the St. Felix Street The- 
ater, seating 400. 


Poughkeepsie 





Milinow- 
ski, president, 
Dutchess County 
Philharmonic Or- 


chestra 


Ole Winding- 
stad, conductor, 
Dutchess County 
Philharmonic Or- 
chestra 


Marta 


By Marsorie Kay JAMINET 


FA veer for talented young 
artists of the Hudson Valley 
were revived in 1948, as a feature of 
the Dutchess County Philharmonic 
Society program. Three finalists are 
appearing this season with the Or- 
chestra, as a result of the 1948 com- 
petition. The auditions are sponsored 
to foster interest in music, as well 
as to provide the opportunity for 
talented young musicians to appear 
as soloists with the symphony or- 
chestra. Poughkeepsie’s music scene 
continues to be a full one. Concerts 
scheduled in the city by the various 
musical groups are supplemented by 
many concerts at Vassar College to 
which the public is invited. 

Dutchess County Philharmonic 
Orchestra, auspices of the Dutchess 
County Philharmonic Society. Ole 
Windingstad, conductor; Marta Mi- 
linowski, president; William Robert 
Wood, business manager. Pough- 
keepsie High School Auditorium, 
capacity 1,100. Four concerts: Oct. 
26, Dorothy Passarelli; Dec. 15, 
Frances Magnes; March 8, Karen 
Ranung; April 27, Lindy Betros. 
Again featured on the orchestra’s 
calendar this season are the free 
children’s concerts presented the 
Sunday before each scheduled pro- 
gram. These events are presented 
through the co-operation of the or- 
chestra, the local American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and the Junior 
League of Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, S. Stephen Marvin, presi- 
dent. Poughkeepsie High School 
Auditorium, capacity 1,100. Five 
events: Aaron Rosand, Oct. 19; 
Hugh Thompson, Nov. 12; Jacob 
Lateiner. Dec. 2; Eula Beal, Feb. 
10: April concert, artist and date in- 
definite. 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Kansas City 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Gaves major musical _ series 
crowd the calendar this season, 
with the Kansas City Philharmonic 
contributing substantially to the 
activity, under the leadership of its 
new conductor, Hans Schwieger. 
City Philharmonic, 918 
Scarritt Building. Sponsorship, Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic Association. 
Conductor, Hans Schwieger; man- 
ager, Richard H. Wangerin; chair- 
man, board of trustees, Dale M. 
Thompson; chairman of women’s 
committee, Mrs. Henry L. McCune. 
Music Hall, capacity 2,572. Regular 
subscription series of nine pairs of 
concerts: William Kapell, Nov. 2 
and 3; Blanche Thebom, Nov. 23 
and 24; Beethoven concert, Dec. 
7 and 8; Maryla Jonas, Dec. 21 and 
22; Isaac Stern, Jan. 4 and 5; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Jan. 18 and 19; 
Seymour Lipkin, Feb. 1 and 2; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 15 and 16; 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony, with 
Brenda Lewis, Winifred Heckman, 
Norman Scott, Brian Sullivan, and 
University of Kansas City Chorus, 
March 1 and 2. Two Katz concerts: 
Nan Merriman, Oct. 19 and 20; 
Morton Downey, Oct. 22 and 23. 
Eight Pop concerts with local solo- 
ists: Nov. 7, Nov. 28, Dec. 12, Dec. 
26, Jan. 9, Jan. 23, Feb. 6, Feb. 20. 
Ten Young People’s concerts: vari- 
ous parochial schools, Nov. 8, Nov. 
15, Nov. 16; Independence, Mo., Nov. 
17, Nov. 22, Jan. 31, Feb. 3, Feb. 
14; Kansas City, Kan. Feb. 24, 
Feb. 28. Philharmonic Fashion 
Show, Jan. 14 to 16. Tuesday eve- 
ning concerts broadcast over Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. Spon- 
sorship, Kansas City Southern 
Lines. 
_ Fritschy Concerts, Altman Build- 
ing, Manager, Walter Fritschy, 
Music Hali. Six events: Leonard 
Warren, Oct. 26; Albert Spalding, 
Nov. 9; Romeo and Juliet, Nov. 30; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan. 25; 
William Primrose and Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Feb. 8; Myra Hess, March 29. 
Ruth Seufert Concerts, Scarritt 


Arcade. Manager, Mrs. Ruth Seu- ~ 


fert, Music Hall. Seven concerts: 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 15; Lau- 
ritz. Melchior, Oct. 29; Orchestre 
National, Nov. 5 (extra event); 
Fred Waring and the Pennsylvan- 





Richard N. Wan- 


conductor of the erin, manager, 


Hans Schwieger, 


Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


ians, Nov. 21, (extra event) ; Ginette 
Neveu, Dec. 1; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Dec. 15; Bel Canto Trio, Jan. 26; 
La Traviata, Feb. 4; Carmen, Il 
Trovatore, and Aida, San Carlo 
Opera Co., Feb. 5-6, (extra events). 

Kansas City Town Hall, 1012 Bal- 
timore Avenue. Sponsorship, Town 
Hall Corporation. President and 
manager, E. H. Newcomb. Music 
Hall. Five concerts: Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, Nov. 8; Winifred Heidt, Dec. 
6; Alexander Brailowsky, Jan. 24; 
Bidu Sayao, Feb. 21; Martial Sing- 
her and Florence Quartararo, 
March 21. 

The Kansas City Chamber Music 
Society. Sponsorship, University of 
Kansas City. President, Dr. Clar- 
ence Decker. University Playhouse, 
capacity 500. Six concerts: London 
String Quartet, Oct. 17; Hungarian 
Quartet, Nov. 14; Paganini Quar- 
tet, Jan. 9; .Wolff-Leroy-Britt Trio, 
Feb. 20; Pasquier Trio, March 20; 
Kroll Quartet, April 24. 

Junior College Concert and Lec- 
ture Series. Sponsorship, music de- 
partment, Board of Education. Ad- 
ministrative representative, Miles 
Blim. Junior College Auditorium, 
1,700. Five events: Eileen Farrell, 
Oct. 13; Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 
12; Joseph Battista, Feb. 23; Susan 
Reed, March 14; Eagle Plume, 
March 20. 

Debut and Encore Concerts, Inc. 
President, Sherman Pitluck; execu- 
tive secretary, Ted Mack, 917 Lo- 
cust St. Music Hall. Three concerts : 
Daniel Guilet and Artur Balsam, 
and Annabelle Ott, Feb. 23; Louise 
Bernhardt and Ruth Duncan, 
March 30; Frederic White, April 27. 
This is the first local season for 
Debut and Encore, a plan said to 
give opportunities for the city’s 
gifted musical artists to appear in 
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Dale M. Thomp- 
son, chairman, 
board of trustees, man, women's 


Mrs. Henry L. M. 
McCune,  chair- 


Kansas City Phil- 


committee, Kan- 
harmonic 


sas City Philhar- 


monic 


New York and on tour in affiliated 
cities throughout the country. 

The Kansas City Philharmonic 
Women’s Committee Forums. 
Chairman, Mrs. Henry L. McCune. 
Comment on Philharmonic pro- 
gams: Hans Schwieger, Oct. 17: 
Robert Adams, Nov. 1; Mrs. David 
Mackie, Nov. 21; Robert Adams, 
Dec. 6; Robert Adams, Jan. 3; Don- 
ald M. Swarthout, Jan. 16: Mrs. 
David Mackie, Jan. 31: Hans 
Schwieger, Feb. 13; Hardin Van 
Deursen, Feb. 28. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Morning Musi- 
cales. President, Ada Belle Files 
Spencer; business manager, Mrs. 
Carl R. Ferris. Edison Hall. Pro- 
ceeds from concerts used to further 
education of talented music students 
of community: Oct. 26, Dec. 14, 
Feb. 22, March 12, April 12. 

Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority. Pres- 





Walter A. 

Fritschy, man- 

ager, Fritschy 
Concerts 


Ruth Seufert, man- 
ager, Ruth Seufert 
Concerts 


ident, Virginia French. Six con- 
certs: Winners of scholarship audi- 
tions, Daryl Matthews, Martha 
Miller, Nedra Vincent, Shirley Ce- 
cil, and Ellen Gaines, Sept. 7; Wik- 
tor Labunski, Oct. 5. Incorporation 
Day program, Dec. 12; Feb. 6; Feb. 
24; Piano Quartet, and Hardin Van 
Deursen, Sept. 28. 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas 
City, Armour and Walnut Sts. Pres- 
ident, Henry C. Haskell; business 
manager, Lyle Kennedy; executive 
secretary, Eleanor Riley. Director, 
Wiktor Labunski. Ten _ events: 
Alexandre Tcherepnine, Oct. 15; 
Endreze Kraeckmann, Oct. 22; Wal- 
ter Cook, Nov. 5; Marlys Ann Wat- 
ters, Nov. 14; performance of 
Mabel Daniels’ Pastoral Ode for 
Flute and Strings, Nov. 24; Mary 
Kate Parker, Dec. 10; first Ameri- 
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THE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Offers 
Master of Music and Bachelor of Music Degrees 


in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, Organ, Theory, Composition, 
Instruments of the Orchestra 
Bachelor of Music Education Degree 


HAROLD BERKLEY MASTER CLASS 


Round - Table Discussions and Private Violin Lessons 
Additional Master Classes To Be Announced 


19 East Armour Boulevard 
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S. Lom- 


James 

bard, manager 

of the University 
Artists Course 


Arthur J. Gaines, 
manager of the 
Minneapolis 
Symphony 


By ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


ELEBRATING its 45th _ birth- 
day this season, the Minneapolis 
Symphony continues to hold the 
foremost position in this city. In 
addition to almost forty concerts 
at home, the orchestra will under- 
take a four week mid-winter tour 
of the East and South and a five 
week spring tour of the West and 
Southwest, which will bring the 
total concerts beyond the hundred 
mark. For the first time since 
Dimitri Mitropoulos was appointed 
director of the orchestra, the sea- 
son was opened by a guest conduc- 
tor, Fritz Reiner. Two important 
works scheduled for this year are 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater and two 
performances of Mendelssohn’s Eli- 
jah. The Master Piano Series, now 
in its second season, is enjoying a 
growing enthusiasm. The repertoire 
for the current season includes a 
recital of contemporary American 
music by Andor Foldes. With Mr. 
Mitropoulos leaving for New York 
next season, Antal Dorati of Dallas 
has been engaged as his successor. 
Minneapolis Symphony, Univers- 
ity of Minnesota. Sponsorship, Or- 
chestral Association of Minneapolis. 
President, Loring M. Staples; sec- 
retary and manager, Arthur J. 
Gaines. Conductor, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos; conductor in 1949-50, Antal 
Dorati. Northrop auditorium, ca- 
pacity 5,000. 36 concerts from Oct. 
22 through March 18 in Minne- 


Dmitri Mitropou- 
los, 1948-49 con- 
ductor of the 
Minneapolis Sym- 
phony 


apolis and St. Paul, eighteen of 
which are regular Friday night sub- 
scription concerts: Astrid Varnay 
and Emery Darcy, Oct. 30; Sey- 
mour Lipkin, Nov. 5; James Melton, 
Nov. 12; Joseph Szigeti, Nov. 19; 
Ginette Neveu, Dec. 3; Eleanor 
Steber, Dec. 10; Louis Krasner, Dec. 
17; Yves Chardon, Dec. 30; Michel- 
angeli, Jan. 7; Zino Francescatti, 
Jan. 14; Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 21; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 25; Fran- 
ces Yeend, Lilian Knowles, John 
Brownlee, Louis Roney, March 4; 
Helen Traubel, March 11; Claudio 
Arrau, March 18. Assisting organi- 
zation, University of Minnesota 
Chorus, James Aliferis, conductor. 
Six Sunday Twilight concerts: Su- 
zanne Cargill, Oct. 24; Berl Senof- 
sky and Shirley Trepel, Nov. 7; 
Thelma Hunter, Nov. 21; Dorotha 
Powers, Feb. 27. Assisting organi- 
zations, University of Minnesota 
Chorus, St. Olaf Lutheran Choir. 
Nine young people’s concerts, five 
in Minneapolis, four in St. Paul. 
Two extra concerts: James Melton, 
Nov. 13; Frances Yeend, Lilian 
Knowles, John Brownlee, Louis 
Roney, March 5. Pension fund con- 
cert: Alec Templeton, Jan. 16. 
Guest conductors: Fritz Reiner, 
Oct. 22 to Nov. 13; Alexander Hils- 
berg, Nov. 19 and 21; James Aliferis, 
Dec. 5. 

Co-operative Sponsorship. Spon- 
sors, University of Minnesota, de- 
partment of concerts and lectures, 
Orchestral Association of Minne- 
apolis, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, others. Northrop Audi- 
torium. Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, four performances in late 
April or early May, dates to be an- 
nounced. 

University Artists Course. Spon- 
sorship, University of Minnesota, 
department of concerts and lectures. 
Manager, James S. Lombard. North- 
rop auditorium. Seven concerts: 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Mrs. John C. Nei- Edward A. Furni, 
meyer, president manager of the 
of the St. Paul St. Paul Audi- 
Schubert Club torium 


St. Paul 


By JoHN H. Harvey 


_ two years of concert spon- 
sorship, the St. Paul Retail 
Merchants Committee bowed out 
this season because of financial 
losses. However, other sponsoring 
groups continue operations, and re- 
vival of the Twin Cities chapter of 
the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music under chairman- 
ship of Russell G. Harris promises 
to fill a need for new music. The 
Schubert Club celebrates its sixty- 
fifth year of concert sponsorship. 
The Krasner Chamber Music En- 
semble began its third season under 
auspices of the Friends of Chamber 
Music. Other organizations spon- 
soring musical events include the 
Women’s Institute of St. Paul, St. 
Paul Civic Opera Association, St. 
Paul Pop Concert Committee, Mac- 
alester College and Hamline Univer- 
sity. 

The Schubert Club, 880 Fairmount 
Ave. Mrs. John C. Neimeyer, 
president; Esther Pearson, corre- 
sponding secretary, 1720 Laurel 
Ave. Auditorium theater, capacity 
2,801. Five concerts: Martial 
Singher, Oct. 14; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Nov. 4; Clifford Curzon, Jan. 
20; Robert and Gaby Casadesus, 
Feb. 18: Kathleen Ferrier, April 7. 

Friends of Chamber Music, 2062 

(Continued on page 350) 


St. Cloud 


Myrl Carlsen, 
manager of the 
St. Cloud Civic 


Music Association 





By HELEN GALE 


1 tempo of musical activity 
continued to increase last year, 
with added interest in the Civic 
Music Association. 

Civic Music Association, Presi- 
dent, P. L. Halenbeck. Technical 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,900. Salvatore Baccaloni, Nov. 
14; Louis Kaufman, Dec. 3; Doro- 
thy Eustis, Jan. 21; Iva Kitchell, 
Feb. 9; Blanche Thebom, March 5; 


and the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 29. 

Other organizations: Orpheus 
Music Club, St. Cloud Civic Or- 
chestra. 





A. #H. 


Miller, 
manager of the 
Duluth Symphony 


Joseph Wagner, 
conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony 


Duluth 


By MarcGaret Morris 


ULUTH this season is contin- 
uing to enjoy a rich variety of 
musical programs. 

Under the baton of Joseph Wag- 
ner, the Duluth Symphony has 
grown in stature and quality. Pro- 
grams are excellently planned and 
more and more attention is being 
paid to lesser known works and 
contemporary music. 

The Junior Symphony Guild con- 
tinues to grow. It was organized to 
foster good music among young 
people in the city and draws its 
membership from the junior and 
senior high schools. 

Also contributing to the local mu- 
sical scene are the Matinee Music- 
ale, the Women’s Institute, and the 
Winter Theatre. 

Orchestral music, nationally fa- 
mous soloists,and popular ensembles 
are all represented. 

Duluth Symphony, 704 Alworth 
Building. Auspices, Duluth Sym- 
phony Association. Conductor, Jo- 
seph Wagner; president of the 
Symphony Association, Thomas J. 
Shefchik: manager, A. H. Mitler. 
Duluth Armory, capacity 3,200. 
Regular subscription series of six 
evening symphony concerts, one 
Community Fund concert, two chil- 
dren’s concerts, two pop concerts. 
Soloists: Salvatore Baccaloni, Nov. 
19; Mme. Mady Metzger-Ziegler, 
Dec. 12; John Creighton Murray, 
Jan. 21; Miriam Blair, Feb. 18; 


Regina Resnik, March 25; Andor 
Foldes, April 22. 

Matinee Musicale, Membership 
Club. President, Mrs. Philip F. Eck- 
man. Pilgrim Congregationai 
Church, capacity 1,000. Presents 
weekly programs in YWCA, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Duluth 
branch, music halls and_ private 
homes with members participating. 
Fvening artist series of four pro- 
grams: Mack Harrell, Oct. 5; Sid- 
ney Foster, Nov. 30; Paganini 
Quartet, Jan. 11; Frank Guarrera, 
date to be announced. 

Duluth Women’s Institute, 424 
West First St. President, Mrs. John 
D. Jenswold. Four concerts in 
Armory auditorium, auspices of Du- 
luth Herald and News-Tribune. 
Christopher Lynch, Sept. 23; First 
Piano Quartet, Oct. 22; Rhythms of 
Spain, Dec. 9; de Paur Infantry 
Chorus, April 28. 

Winter Theatre, 1200 Fidelity 
Building. Manager, Jay Lurre. Pro- 
grams presented in Duluth Armory. 
On bill this season: Lanny Ross, 
Sept. 15; Rise Stevens, Oct. 14; 
Nelson Eddy, Oct. 27; Vienna Choir 
Boys, Nov. 11; Hazel Scott, Jan. 6; 
Draper and Adler, Feb. 10; Sig- 
mund Romberg and his orchestra, 
March 12; Mario Lanza, April 20. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 









Seattle 


Don Bushell, mu- 
sical director of 
the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and 
Choral Society 


Francis Aranyi, 

musical director 

of the Youth 
Symphony 


By SUZANNE MartTIN 


EATTLE’S symphony season 

opened at the Moore Theater 
this winter with the Seattle Orches- 
tra, new group organized late this 
summer as a business partnership, 
under the direction of Eugene Lin- 
den and the management of Cecilia 
Schultz. 

Sixteen days before the season 
was supposed to begin, the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra Association, 
Inc., announced its withdrawal, and 
the players organized their own 
group. In mid-season, Joseph H. 
Gandy, president of the old associa- 
tion, presented a plan that met with 
the approval of all groups con- 
cerned, and the orchestra resumed 
its historical name, while retaining 
the essentials of the new managerial 
arrangement. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra, M oore 
Theater. Eugene Linden, conduc- 
tor; Walter Sundsten, concertmas- 
ter; Cecilia Schultz, manager; Jo- 
seph H. Gandy, president of the 
Seattle Orchestra Association, Inc. 
Moore Theater, capacity 2,000. Eight 
subscription concerts and three pop- 
ular concerts, opening with Oscar 
Levant in Civic Auditorium, Jan. 30. 
All-orchestral, Nov. 9; John Charles 
Thomas, Nov. 23; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Dec. 7; Handel’s Messiah, 


Dec. 21; Soulima Stravinsky, Jan.- 


18; E. Robert Schmitz, Feb. 1; Car- 
roll Glenn, Feb. 15; artist to be an- 
nounced, Feb. 22. : 

Cecilia Schultz’ Greater Artist 
Series and single attractions. Man- 
ager and lessee of the Moore Thea- 
tre. Breden-Savoy Light Opera Co., 
5 performances, Sept. 17-21; Mariko 
Mukai, Oct. 1; Leonard Warren, 
Oct. 4; Randolph Hokanson, Oct. 7; 
Don Cossacks, Nov. 11; Tossy Spiv- 
akovsky, Nov. 12; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, five performances, 
Nov. 17-20; Mia Slavenska and her 
Ballet Variante, Nov. 27; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Dec. 1; Kensley Rosen, 
Dec. 6; Hazel Scott, Jan. 14; Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Jan. 20; Maryla 
Jonas, Feb. 11; Christopher Lynch, 
Feb. 16; Marian Anderson, Feb. 18; 
Mata & Hari, Feb. 26; Margaret 
Webster’s Shakespeare, Mar. 12-13; 
San Carlo Opera Co., Mar. 24-27; 
Minneapolis Symphony, April 6; 
James Melton, April 16; Helen 
Traubel, April 25; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 30. 


Philharmonic Orchestra and 


C. P. Constan- 

Eugene Linden, tine, president of 

conductor of the the Washington 

Seattle Symphony Symphony 
Society 


Choral Society, Inc. Don Bushell, 
musical director; Mrs. Virgil Han- 
cock, president. Non-professional 
group giving chofal and orchestra 
concerts in December (Brahms 
Requiem) and spring in the Moore 
Theater. 

Youth Symphony Orchestra of 
the Pacific Northwest. Francis 
Aranyi, musical director; Mrs. Ze- 
line Statens, president. Permanent 
summer music camp for three weeks 
at Camp Waskowitz. Fourteen con- 
certs a year between high schools, 
Camp Waskowitz, Moore Theater 
and Masonic Temple. 

Ladies Musical Club Series at 
Metropolitan Theater, capacity 
1,037. Mrs. Joseph  Baillargeon, 
president; Mrs. Erroll Rawson, 
concert manager. Five guest artists 
and monthly membership recitals. 
Vladimir Horowitz, Nov. 18; Lee 
Sweetland, Jan. 24; Isaac Stern, 
Mar. 1; Rudolf Serkin, Mar. 9; 
Eleanor Steber, April 4. 

Associated Women Students of 
the University of Washington. Mar- 
garet Anne Jenne, concert manager. 
Concerts in Meany Hall, capacity 
2,133. Dorothy Maynor, Nov. 5; 
Jan Peerce, Feb. 4; Four Piano 
Quartet, Mar. 31. 

Adult Education Division, Uni- 
versity of Washington (in co-opera- 
tion with school of music headed by 
Stanley Chapple). Friends of Cham- 
ber Music; concerts in Center The- 
ater, capacity 350: Paganini Quar- 
tet, Nov. 1; Hungarian Quartet, 
Dec. 3; Berthe Poncy Jacobson and 
Emanuel Zetlin, Feb. 1; Pasquier 
Trio, Mar. 2. Dance Series: Angna 
Enters, April 5; Martha Graham, 
April 12, and an unannounced date. 

Local Choral Groups. Philomel 
Singers, R. H. Kendrick, director; 
Ralston Male Chorus, Owen Wil- 
liams; Treble Clef Chorus, Edwin 
Fairbourn; Clarion Male Chorus, 
Emy Lou Carlson; Svea Male 
Chorus, C. H. Sutherland; Norwe- 
gian Male Chorus, Al Brevik; All- 
City Mothersingers, Emy Lou Carl- 
son; Seattle Choral Club, Lois Hall 
Peterson; Allan Singers, Owen Wil- 
liams. 

Bellevue Community Concert 
Association. Helen Chandler, secre- 
tary. Bellevue Grade School Audi- 
torium. Charles Kullman, Oct. 1; 
Yaiai Bernette and William Prim- 
rose. 

Friends of the Dance. Newly- 
created non-profit organization for 
promotion of Northwest dancers 
and interest in ethnic dance through 
films and demonstrations. Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson, president; Melvin 
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Gilbert N. Burns, 
sponsor of the conductor of the 
Greater Artist Bremerton Sym- 

Series phonic Orchestra 


Cecilia Schultz, 


Koehler, vice-president; Eleanor 
King, secretary; Maxine Cushing 
Gray, treasurer. Origin of Ameri- 
can Dance, Repertory Theater, Jan. 
15-16, with Roger and Avis Ernesti 
and William Holm (Northwest In- 
dian), Sevylla Fort (Afroamerican), 
and Eleanor King and Dance Com- 
pany. Dance of the Pacific, Reper- 
tory Theater, Feb. 5-6, with Olga 
Streeter (Hawaiian), May Tsutsu- 
moto (17th century Japanese) and 
Eleanor King and Dance Company. 
Dance film, Theatrical and Social 
Dancing 1909-1936, from Museum of 
Modern Art, Jan. 27, at Center The- 
ater,. with three experimental dance 
films by Maya Deren. 


Bremerton 


By LorNA UMPHREY ERICKSON 


NEW conductor and new per- 

sonnel with the Bremerton 
Symphonic Orchestra made an im- 
pressive debut before a capacity 
audience on Nov. 29. The fact that 
the new conductor, Gilbert N. Burns, 
is director of music in the Olympic 
Junior College within the city ex- 
plained the presence of many local 
students in the orchestra. Bremer- 
ton can be proud of its orchestra of 
67 musicians, all local talent. 

Bremerton Symphonic Orchestra, 
15th and Chester Sts. Civic Recrea- 
tion Center, capacity 1,600. Spon- 
sorship Bremerton Recreation De- 
partment, Symphonic Associates, 
Junior College Evening School. 
President, Ralph E. Canfield; mana- 
ger, Mrs. Robert W. Scott. Conduc- 
tor, Gilbert N. Burns. Three con- 
certs: Beverly Sherman, Nov. 29; 
Lorna Storgaard, Feb. 28; David 
Soter, May 23. 

Community Concert Association, 
Inc., 1204 11th St. Civic Recreation 
Center. Sponsorship, Peninsula Mu- 
sic Club. President, John C. Merkel. 
Five concerts: George London, Nov. 
6; Columbia Concert Trio, Nov. 22; 
Hazel Scott, Jan. 13; Mata and 
Hari, Feb. 25; Rose Bampton, May 
> 


Women’s Choral Society, 315 Ma- 
rion, Coontz Junior High School, 
capacity 1,200. President, Elizabeth 
Madden. Director, Ralph Manzo. 
Winter concert, Dec. 7; Spring 
concert, May 10. 

Olympian Singers, 16th and Chester 
Sts. Civic Recreation Center. Spon- 
sorship, Olympic Junior College 
evening school and Bremerton rec- 
reation department. President, 
James Sullivan, Conductor, Gilbert 
N. Burns. Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 
27; Elijah, April 11, soloists: Norma 
Raymond, Peter Fedt, Dwight 
Blaisdell, James Sullivan, Lt. R. 
McCoy, Mrs. Thomas Hall, Rev. 
Fred Opperman, Helen Herrold, 
Ralph Manzo, Florence Maxwell, 
Ruth. Hale, Mrs. Richards, Miss 
Lorna Storgaard. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane 


By Maser S. Watrous 


USIC in Spokane received im- 
1 petus during the past year. 

The Greater Spokane Music Fes- 
tival, held in May, had some 1,800 
musicians participating. 

To aid the Spokane Philharmonic 
Orchestra, now in its fourth sea- 
son, Spokane women have formed 
the Philharmonic auxiliary, Mrs. 
James R. Saunders president. 

Roy Goodman Greater Artists 
Series: President, Roy Goodman. 
Post theatre, capacity 1,350. Suz- 
anne Sten, Dec. 3; Sylvia Zaremba, 
Jan. 19; D’Attili and Ricci, Feb. 23; 
Claudio Arrau, March 8; Original 
Don Cossack Chorus, Nov. 5; Louis 
Kaufman, Jan. 10; Jan Peerce, Feb. 
9; Hazel Scott, Feb. 15; Eula Beal, 
March 21; Artur Rubinstein, May 2. 

Roy Goodman Ephrata, Wash. 
Concert Series: Percy Grainger, 
Jan. 29; Ossy Renardy, Feb. 7; Suz- 
anne Sten, April 9; Columbia Con- 
cert Trio, Nov. 27; Sylvia Zaremba, 
Jan. 27; Kenneth Spencer, April 6. 


Spokane Community Concerts As- 
sociation. President, John Huneke. 
Fox Theatre, capacity, 2,250. Maryla 
Jonas, Dec. 4; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Jan. 28; Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartette, Feb. 6; St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta, March 24; Gladys Swarth- 
out, April 29; Marjorie Lawrence, 
Nov. 3; Mia Slavenska ballet, Dec. 
1; Todd Duncan, Feb 2; Vronsky 
and Babin, Feb. 16; Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 30. 

Spokane Philharmonic, president, 
Seth Richards; conductor, Harold 
Paul Whelan; Post Theatre. Mar- 
garet Saunders Ott, pianist, Nov. 
10; Eleanore Skok, soprano, Dec. 
4; Joseph Schuster, Feb. 2; Mel- 
vin Baddin, concert master, March 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Denver, 





Saul Caston, Henry Everett 
musical director Sachs, president, 
and conductor, Denver Symphony 
Denver Symphony Orchestra 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 


HE music season in Denver is 

one of the most ambitious ones 
we have been offered in several 
years. The Denver Symphony, Saul 
Caston, conductor, is presenting an 
unusually rich year to our music 
lovers. The symphony and artist 
series are enjoying a financially suc- 
cessful season and playing to large 
audiences. 

Denver Grand Opera Company, 
Colfax and Logan Streets. Sponsor- 
ship, Catholic Charities. Business 
manager, Father Kolka. Conductor, 
Msgr. Bosetti. City Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,500. Production of Faust 
from April 26 to 28 by local chorus 
and artists from Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Companies. 

Denver Symphony Orchestra, City 
and County Building. Sponsorship, 
Civic Symphony Society. President, 
Henry Everett Sachs; business and 
publicity manager, Helen Black. 
Musical director and conductor, 
Saul Caston. City Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,500. Fifteen concerts : Fred- 
erick Baker, Oct. 19; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Nov. 2; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 
9; Byron Darnell, Nov. 23; Joseph 
Schuster, Nov. 30; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Dec. 14; Rosalyn Tureck, 
Jan. 18; Selma Caston, Laura 
Grauer, Mario Berini, Todd Duncan, 
Fred Nesbit, and Lamont Singers, 
Jan. 25; Witold Malcuzynski, Feb. 
8; Dorothy Kirsten, Feb. 15. Or- 
chestra concerts: Oct. 19, Nov. 16; 
Dec. 7; Dec. 21, Jan. 11. 

Super DeLuxe Concert Series, 
1714 Stout Street. Sponsorship, 
Arthur M. Oberfelder. City Audi- 
torium. Twenty concerts and en- 
sembles: Ezio Pinza, Oct. 11; Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini, Oct. 27: French 
Orchestre National, Nov. 7; Nelson 


Colorado 





Harry E. Huff- 


Arthur M. Ober- 


felder, sponsor, man, manager, 
Super DeLuxe Fox Denver The- 
Concert Series atre Series 
Eddy, Nov. 8; Ballet Russe de 


Monte Carlo, Nov. 11-14; Samson 
Francois, Dec. 9; Tito Guizar, Dec. 
18; Cloe Elmo, Jan. 10; Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan. 27; Hazel Scott, Feb. 
3 Marian Anderson, Feb. 5; Leon- 
ard Warren, Feb. 9; San Carlo 
Opera Co., Feb. 12-13; De Paur In- 
fantry Chorus, Feb. 14; Jacques 
Thibaud, March 5; New Manhattan 
Opera Co., March. 10; Paul Draper 
and Larry Adler, March 12; First 
Piano Quartet, March 16; Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, April 14; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 16; Metro- 
politan Opera, May 9-10. 

Fox Denver Theaters Concert 
Series, 519 16th Street. Sponsorship, 
Fox Greater Theatres. City Audi- 
torium. Six concerts and ensembles: 
Lauritz Melchior, Sept. 30; Ginette 
Neveu, Nov. 18; Rhythms of Spain, 
Dec. 2; Mia Slavenska, Dec. 17; Ru- 
dolph Serkin, Feb. 24; Alec Tem- 
pleton, April 2. 

Lamont School of Music, 909 
Grant Street. Sponsorship, Univer- 
sity of Denver. Conductor and man- 
ager, Florence Lamont Hinman. 
Verdi’s Aida, in concert form with 
the Denver Symphony, Jan. 25. 

Denver Musicians’ Society, 1419 
Elizabeth Street. President, Ada 
Bloedorn. Eight concerts featuring 
local artists. 


Denver Municipal Band, City and 


County Building. Sponsorship, City 
and County of Denver. Conductor, 
Henry Everett Sachs. City Park; 
capacity 5,000. Concerts nightly for 
six weeks, beginning July 4 

Denver Municipal Chorus, City 
and County Building. Sponsorship, 
City and County of Denver. Con- 
ductor, John C. Kendel. City Audi- 
torium, Messiah, Dec. 19, chorus, or- 
chestra, and soloists. 
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Maurice Abra- 
vanel, musical di- 
rector and con- 
ductor of the 
Utah Symphony 


By Gatt MARTIN 


Sie musical season here opened 
with a brilliant concert by the 
Utah Symphony in the Latter Day 
Saints Tabernacle, Temple Square, 
under the direction of Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor, and with the 
added sponsorship of the University 
of Utah extension division. A greatly 
strengthened ensemble, particularly 
in the string sections, was evident 
in the orchestra. 

tah Symphony, 125 South Main 
St. Auspices, Utah State Institute 
of Fine Arts and the University of 
Utah extension division. Maurice 
Abravanel, musical director and 
conductor; Ruth Cowan, manager; 
Leonard Posner, concertmaster; 
Ross Beckstead, personnel manager ; 
Mrs. John M. Wallace, president. 
Salt Lake Latter Day Saints Taber- 
nacle, capacity 4,500. Young Peo- 
ple’s concerts, tour and radio con- 
certs, and 10 single winter season 
concerts; with two additional choral 
concerts, with University of Utah 
Chorus, Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
nis, Dec. 10, and Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion, March 10; Orches- 
tras of Nation broadcast, March 12. 
Regular concerts: Nov. 6, and 20; 
Dec. 4, and 18; Jan. 8, and 22: Feb 
5, and 19; Mareh 5, and 19. Guest 
conductor, Dr. Roy Harris conduct- 
ing his Third Symphony, Dec. 4. 
Soloists: Jacques Abram, Alexander 
Schreiner, Leonard Posner, Grant 
Johannessen, Joseph Szigeti, Gaspar 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


Cassado, Rudolph Firkusny, and 
Isaac Stern. 
Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir, 50 


North Main St. Auspices, Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. J. Spencer Cornwall, con- 


ductor; Richard P. Condie, assistant 
conductor; Lester F. Hewlett, presi- 
dent; W. Jack Thomas, business 
manager; Alexander Schreiner and 
Frank W. Asper, organists. Weekly 


Sunday morning broadcasts from 
Tabernacle, Temple Square, over 
CBS. 


Salt Lake Oratorio Society, 600 


Kearns Building. Dr. Adam S. 
Bennion, president; W. Jack 
Thomas, business manager; Alex 


E. Eberhardt, vice-president; Dr. 
Howard T. Anderson, production 
manager ; and Lisle Bradford, choral 
director. Thirty-third annual pro- 
duction of Handel’s Messiah, Jan. 
2, with an orchestra of 60, Latter 
Day Saints Tabernacle. Alfred 
Greenfield, conductor; Barbara 
Stevenson, soprano; Annette Din- 
woodey, contralto; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; Alexander Schreiner, organ- 
ist; Arthur P. Freber, concert- 
master. 

Salt Lake Civic Music Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Charles A. Boynton, Jr., 
president, 1153 Second Ave. Five 
concerts, Kingsbury Hall, University 
of Utah, capacity 2,000: Tossy Spiva- 
kovsky, Nov. 8; Harald Kreutzberg, 
Nov. 22; Florence Quartararo, Jan. 
17; Walter Gieseking, Feb. 8; and 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, May 6 

Granite Arts Music Association, 
Dr. O. C. England, chairman; Gra- 
nite High School Auditorium, capa- 
city 2,000: Six concerts: Guardsmen 
Quartette, Oct. 6; Mario Braggi- 
otti and Jack Chaikin, Dec. 9; 
Marita Farrell and Lansing Hat- 
field, Dec. 9; La Meriand her Dance 
Theater, Feb. 16; John Carter, 
March 9; Anna Russell, March 30. 








Boise, ‘Idaho 


By Bri 4 WHEELER 


ROSE will again this year have 
a full season of events by local 
musicians in addition to its two 
series of guest artists. The Boise 
Civic Chorus will present Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion at its Easter con- 
cert. This year will see the 3lst 
annual Music Week, a festival of- 
fering parades, pageants, and con- 
certs. 

Community Concert Association, 
McCarty Building. President, Allen 
B. Eaton; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Atkinson. High School Auditorium, 
capacity 1,500. Five events: George 
London, Oct. 29; Slavenska Ballet 
Variante, Dec. 7; Carroll Glenn, 
Feb. 7; Eugene Istomin, March 4; 
Minneapolis Symphony, conducted 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos, April 11. 

Idaho Concert and Artists Asso- 
ciation, Sonna Building. President, 
Francis Dean; recorder, Joe Imhoff. 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,500. Four events: Kurt Baum, Oct. 
14; Vienna Choir Boys, Nov. 27; 


Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 14; Marian 
Anderson, Feb 10. 
Boise Civic Chorus. Director, C. 


Griffith Bratt. Easter concert, pre- 
senting St. Matthew Passion. 
Boise Civic Symphony. Director, 
A. J. Thompkins. Winter concert. 
Tuesday Musicale Chorus. Con- 
ductor, Mrs. Eli Weston. Annual 
Christmas week and spring concerts. 
Boise Gleemen. Sponsorship, 
B.P.O.E., Portland, Oregon. Di- 


rector, Gordon H. Eichmann. Local 
concerts in March; tour of state in 
April, May and June. 

Phillips Opera Group. Directors, 
John Henry and Ruth Phillips. 
Spring production of Babes In Toy- 
land. 

Madrigal Club. Director, 
C. Jones. Spring concerts. 

Music Week. President, Mrs. Eli 
Weston; founder, Eugene Adrain 
Farner. Annual festival of parades, 
pageants, concerts, and vesper 
services. 
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Indianapolis 







Howard D. Har- Gladys Alwes, 
rington, manager, _ president, ar- 
Indianapolis Sym- tens Concerts, 


phony Inc. 


By Epwin BILTCLIFFE 


U NDER the direction of Fabien 
Sevitzky, the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony is now a finer orchestra than 
ever before, and is undertaking a 
season of 75 concerts, including 
fourteen subscription concerts, 
school concerts, children’s concerts, 
popular concerts, and an eastern 
tour which will extent as far as 
Florida. 

Indianapolis Symphony, Murat 
Theatre, Indianapolis 4. Sponsor- 
ship, Indiana State Symphony So- 
ciety, Inc. President, G. H. A. 
Clowes; president, women’s com- 
mittee, Mrs. Jack A. Goodman; 
manager, Howard D. Harrington. 
Musical director and conductor, 
Fabien Sevitzky; assistant conduc- 
tor, Leon Zawisza. Murat Theater, 
capacity 2,000. 75 concerts, including 
eastern tour. Fourteen pairs of con- 
certs in subscription series: Ginette 
Neveu; Pierre Fournier; William 
Kapell; José Vasquez, guest conduc- 
tor; Jennie Tourel; Joseph Block; 


Martial Singher; Chicago Sym- 
phony, conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy; Rudolf -Serkin; Jascha 
Heifetz; Sir Ernest MacMillan, 


guest conductor; Menahem Pressler. 

Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
5201 N. New Jersey St. President, 
Mrs. Robert W. Blake. L. S. Ayres 
Auditorium, capacity 450. Three con- 


certs: Hugh Thompson, Jacob La-.- 


teiner, Olga Coelho. 

s Concerts, Inc., 120 N. 
Pennsylvania St. President, Gladys 
Alwes. Murat Theater, capacity 
2,000. Four events: Charles L. Wag- 
ner production of Romeo and Juliet ; 
Fritz Kreisler; Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus; ballet, company to be 
announced. 

Indianapolis Mannerchor, 401 E. 
Michigan St. Sponsorship, Athen- 
aeum Turners. President, Sherwood 
Blue. Conductor, Clarence Elbert. 


Athenaeum Ballroom, capacity 1,000. 
Four events: Dorothy Munger, 
Triad Male Chorus Festival, Kath- 
leen Ferrier, Norman Cordon. 
Symphonic 


Indianapolis Choir, 







Mrs. Jack A. Fabien Sevitzky, 
Goodman, presi- conductor, Indi- 
dent women's anapolis Sym- 
committee, In- phony 
dianapolis Sym- . 
phony 

Murat Theater. President, Robert 
St. Pierre. Musical director and 


conductor, Fabien Sevitzky; asso- 
ciate conductors, Edwin Biltcliffe 
and Clarence Elbert; accompanist, 
Jane Hampson. Murat Theater, 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. Four 
events: Concert with the Indian- 
apolis Symphony and Jennie Tourel, 
Dec. 18 and 19; Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 29; Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, March 8 and 9; spring 
concert, date to be announced. 

Ensemble Music Society, 3270 
Winthrop Ave. President, Edward 
B. Taggart. World War Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 520. Three 
events: Alma Trio, New York Piano 
Quartet, Budapest String Quartet. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory Or- 
chestra, 1204 N. Delaware St. Di- 
rector, Lloyd Sunderman; conduc- 
tor, Victor Kolar. Concerts to be 
announced. 


Bloomington 


By Henrietta THORNTON 


age University is continuing 
its policy of expanding musical 
services, both in Bloomington and 
throughout Indiana. In addition to 
its concert series of guest artists, 
plans are being made to bring the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to the 
University in May. If these plans 
materialize, this will be the fifth 
consecutive year that the Metro- 
politan has appeared here. Univers- 
ity groups, such as the orchestra 
and singers, have toured the state. 

Auditorium Series. Sponsorship, 
Indiana University. Director, Harold 
W. Jordon. Ten events: Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, Oct. 19; 
Orchestre National of France, Nov. 
2; Bidu Sayao, Nov. 17; Margaret 
Webster production of Macbeth, 
Dec. 1; Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 
11; Martha Graham Dance Com- 
pany, Feb. 15; Nathan Milstein, 
March 2; Vladimir Horowitz, March 
10; Goodman Theater Players, 
March 28; New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by Bruno 
Walter, April 27. 

Indiana University Orchestra. 




















annE KATZ |3 


"The voice has ri p f 
equally lovely when used quietly or at the | f 
full. It was an unexpected pleasure to find | 7 


so fine a singer." — (Town Hall) New York 
Times, May 10, 1948, 


“A contralto with an unusually fine quality, 
Miss Katz sang with 
rich color. The voice is innately one of the 
best to be found hereabouts.' (Town Hall) 


New York Herald Tribune, May 10, 1948. 
CONCERT — OPERA — RADIO 
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Mrs. Robert W. George Gerhard 
Blake, president, Arkebauer, con- 
Indianapolis ductor, Lutheran 
Matinee Musicale Choral Society 
Sponsorship, Indiana University 


School of Music. Conductor, Ernest 
Hoffman. Series of concerts at the 
University and in Indiana cities. 
Indiana University Singers. Spon- 
sorship, Indiana University School 
of Music. Director, Wilfred C. Bain. 
Concerts at the University and a 
two-week fall tour of the state. 


Fort Wayne 


By Water A. HANSEN 


HE Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 

the Community Concert Associ- 
ation, and various choral groups pre- 
sent the majority of the local music 
attractions. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 631 
W. Jefferson St. Sponsorship, Fort 
Wayne Musical Society, Inc. Presi- 
dent, James M. Barrett, Jr.; mana- 
ger, Frank Wemhoff, Jr. Conductor, 
Igor Buketoff; assistant conductor, 
Thomas Lanese. Quimby Audito- 
rium, capacity, 2,100. Five pairs of 
subscription concerts: Nov. 9 and 
10; Leon Fleisher, Dec. 7 and 8; 
Nathan Milstein, Jan. 11 and 12; 
Claudio Arrau, March 1 and 2; pre- 
miere of a new Arthur Honegger 
work, April 5 and 6. Popular con- 
cert on Jan. 29; another tentatively 
planned for late April. Five chamber 
music concerts at Fort Wayne Art 
School Auditorium, capacity 300: 
Nov. 21, Dec. 19, Feb. 6, Feb, 27, 
March 20. 

Fort Wayne Community Concert 
Association. President, Isabelle Mc- 
Clure Peltier; secretary, Emma K. 
Heinzelmann. Quimby Auditorium, 
capacity 2,100. Five events: Pier- 


rette Alarie, Oct. 20; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Nov. 16; Menahem 
Pressler, Jan. 18; St. Louis Sym- 
phony, March 11; Mario Lanza, 
April 18. 


Lutheran Choral Society. Conduc- 
tor, George Gerhard Arkebauer. 
Quimby Auditorium, St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Church, and Zion Lutheran 
Church. Three events: fall concert, 
Oct. 17; Handel’s Messiah, with 
Carolyn Sholund, Helen LeClaire, 
John Campbell, William Hoffman, 
and members of Fort Wayne Phil- 






DIANA | 


Igor Buketoff, Isabelle MeClure 


conductor, Fort Peltier, president, 
Wayne Philhar- Fort Wayne Com- 
monic munity Concert 


Association 


harmonic, Dec. 5; Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, with Harold Haugh, 
John MacDonald, Maud Nosler, 
Lydia Summers, and Raymond S. 
Beights, organist, April 3. 
Concordia College Choir. Mana- 
ger, Elmer E. Foelber. Conductor, 
Arnold O. Lehmann. Concordia Col- 
lege Concert Hall, capacity 1,800. 
Midwestern tour in November. Two 
events: Charles L. Wagner produc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 3; 
Milwaukee A, Cappella Choir, Oct. 


Zion Lutheran Church. One 
eres Edouard Nies-Berger, Oct. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. One 
event: Marcel Dupré, Jan. 21. 

Psi lota Chi Sorority. One event: 
First Piano Quartet, Oct. 28. 

Fort Wayne Optimist Club. One 
event: Boys’ Town Choir, Nov. 18. 

Fort Wayne Navy Club. One 
event: U. S. Marine Band, Oct. 29. 


South Bend 


By Etuet S. GAUMER 


HIS season’s musical activity 

here is the usual combination 
of visiting professional artists and 
local talent appearing before a va- 
riety of local organizations and pre- 
senting a number of orchestral, in- 
strumental and vocal programs. 

South Bend Symphony. Conduc- 
tor, Edwyn Hames; symphony man- 
ager, Mrs. Ronald H. Witt; pres- 
ident and concert manager, Mrs. 
E. M. Morris. John Adams Audi- 
torium and Notre Dame University. 
Tossy. Spivakovsky, Oct. 24; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Dec. 5; George Chav- 
chavadze, Jan. 16. Winners of the 
vocal and instrumental contests ap- 
pear with orchestra Feb. 20; Artur 


Rubinstein, April 4, Notre Dame 
Drill Hall. 

The American Legion, John 
Adams Auditorium. Jose  Iturbi, 


Oct. 9. 

The South Bend Tribune, John 
Adams Auditorium. José Iturbi, 
production, Charles Wagner Com- 
pany, Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 5. 

(Continued on page 354) 
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LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


"The voice is fresh, agile and beautiful in quality, and 
she always sang expressively.” 


LEADING SOPRANO N. Y. CITY CENTER OPERA CO. 
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Management W. COLSTON LEIGH, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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New Haven 





Hugo Kortschak, 

co-conductor of 

the New Haven 
Symphony 


Daggett M. Lee, 
manager of the 
Woolsey Hall 
Concert Series 


By Gorvon E. ARMSTRONG 


YITH one of the country’s 
finest music schools at Yale 
University, it is only natural that 
New Haven should be a musically 
conscious and active community. 
Major musical activities are cen- 
tered around the university, which 
not only sponsors the three impor- 
tant concert series as well as fac- 
ulty and student recitals, but which 
furnishes Woolsey and Sprague 
Halls as a locale for these and other 
events. A series of concerts given 
last season by young artists from 
the National Music League, under 
the sponsorship of the New Haven 
Jewish Community Centre, will be 
missed by many here this season. 

New Haven Symphony, auspices 
Yale University. Woolsey Hall, 39 
Church St., capacity 2,650. Manager, 
Meyer Sokoloff. Conductors, Rich- 
ard Donovan, Hugo Kortschak; as- 
sistant conductor, Harry Berman; 
guest conductor, Quincy Porter. 
Seven regular concerts; Oct. 5, Nov. 
3, Nov. 23, Jan. 4, Jan. 25, March 1, 
March 29. Soloists: Beveridge Web- 
ster, Szymon Goldberg, Tossy Spi- 
vakovosky, William Primrose, Bruce 
Simonds. 

Young People’s Concert Series: 
Feb. 19, March 12, March 26. 

Pop Series: Six outdoor summer 
concerts at the Yale Bowl. Dates 
and soloists to be announced. 

Woolsey Hall Concert Series, aus- 
pices School of Music, Yale Univer- 
sity, 837 Chapel Street, Woolsey 
Hall. Manager, Daggett M. Lee. 
Seven regular concerts: Oct. 26, 
Nov. 9, Dec. 7, Jan. 11, Feb. 8, Feb. 
23, March 15. Soloists and ensem- 
bles: Helen Traubel, Maryla Jonas, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Licia Albanese 
and Charles Kullman, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Boston Symphony under Serge 
Koussevitzky (two programs). 

One additional concert: Orchestre 
National of France, Oct. 15. 

Sprague Hall Chamber Music 
Series, auspices School of Music, 
Yale University. Management, fac- 
ulty committee. Sprague Memorial 


Hall, capacity 726. Five concerts: 
Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Dec. 14, Feb. 15, 
March 22. Soloists and ensembles: 
Juilliard String Quartet, Budapest 





Francesco Riggio, Marshall Barthol- 
conductor of the omew, conductor 
Manhattan Civic of the Yale Glee 


Opera Company Club 
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Bruce Simonds, 
pianist and dean 
of the Yale 
School of Music 


Richard Donovan, 

conductor of the 

New Haven Sym- 
phony 


String Quartet, John Langstaff, fac- 
ulty artists, André de Ribaupierre. 

Additional recitals: William Gant, 
Oct. 12, Bruce Simonds, Oct. 28, 
Alexander Schneider, Nov. 1 and 5 
(all-Bach programs), Helen Boat- 
wright, Nov. 30. Others to be an- 
nounced. 

Manhattan Civic Opera Company, 
194 Orange Street. Shubert The- 
ater, capacity 1,600. Manager, Gi- 
orgio D’Andria. Conductor, Fran- 
cesco Riggio. Presentation Nov. 15. 
Other dates to be announced. Prin- 


cipals: Salvatore Baccaloni, Jane 
Frazier, Francesco Valentino, Cos- 
tanzo Gero, Valfrido Patacchi, 


Lydia Edwards. Others to be an- 
nounced. Operas: The Barber of 
Seville, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. : 
Connecticut Experimental The- 
ater, under the direction of Fran- 
cesco Riggio. Shubert Theater. 
Several opera and musical comedy 
productions scheduled. Dates to be 
announced. Principals, students. 
University Glee Club, civic organi- 


zation. 205 Church St. Woolsey 
Hall. President, Perry Southerton. 
Conductor, Luther Noss.  Christ- 


Mas concert, Dec. 15; Spring con- 
cert, April 20. 

Yale Glee Club, 165 Elm Street. 
(Hendrie Hall.) Sponsorship, Yale 
University. Marshall Bartholomew, 
conductor. Principal local concerts : 
Nov. 12, with Princeton Glee Club; 
Feb. 11, with Bryn Mawr Glee Club; 
Others: Dec. 4, Symphony Hall, 
Boston; March 14, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

Newberry Memorial Organ Re- 
citals, sponsorship School of Music, 
Yale University. Woolsey Hall. Jan: 
9, Frank Bozyan; Jan. 26, Marcel 
Dupré; Feb. 13, Luther Noss (Uni- 
versity organist). 

Woman’s Choral Society of New 
Haven, civic organization, 262 Elm 
Street. Conductor, Frank Widdis. 
President, Helen Celentano. Annual 
Spring Concert. 

Business and Professional Men’s 
Orchestra, 1040 Chapel Street. Con- 
ductor, Harry Berman: assistant 
conductor, Dr. Emerson Stone. 
President, Barnett Greenhouse. 
Sprague Memorial Hall. Annual 
Music Week concert. 

Johnson .Junior Symphony, 85 
Church Street. Conductor, Harry 
Berman. Orchestra is composed of 
children of school age. Woolsey 
oo Annual Music Week concert, 
May 7. 


Bridgeport 
By Erne K. Lacey 


7 Wednesday Afternoon Mu- 
sical Club, which celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in November, 
has throughout the years played an 
important part in the musical life 
of Bridgeport and surrounding com- 
munities. The club presents a con- 
cert series, a recital series by local 
musicians, and other special events. 
Other musical news of this season 


‘in the 





CONNECTICUT 


Daniel Saiden- 

berg, conductor, 

Connecticut Sym- 
phony 


Mrs. Roger C. 

Terhune, presi- 

dent, Wednesday 

Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club 


include plans for the repetition next 
summer of Pops concert series at 
Fairfield University by the Con- 
necticut Symphony, and an expanded 
series of activities by the Manufac- 
turers’ Chorus. 


Wednesday Afternoon Musical 
Club. President, Mrs. Roger C. Ter 
Kuile; other officers, Florence 


Bulkeley, Mrs. John R. Couture, 
Mrs. Phillip Burdett, Mrs. Harry 
P. Haig. Klein Memorial Audito- 
rium, capacity 1,500. Four concerts 
Artists Series: Eleanor 
Steber, Nov. 30; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, Jan. 10; William Primrose, 
Jan. 26; Cleveland Orchestra, April 
8. Six concerts in the members 
series: Nov. 17, Dec. 15, Jan. 19, 
March 1, March 22, April 20. 
Connecticut Symphony. Conductor, 
Daniel Saidenberg. Klein Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 1,500. Six con- 
certs: Marilyn Cotlow, Nov. 26; 
Herbert Fiss, guest conductor, with 
Schwaebischer Maennerchor Sing- 
ing Society and soloists in excerpts 
from the Messiah, Dec. 17; Ellen 
Ballon, Jan. 21; Frances Magnes, 
Feb. 18; Loretta and Murray Dra- 
noff, March 18; Connecticut Sym- 
phony state award winner, April 22. 
Manufacturers’ Chorus. Director, 
Roland Heermance; accompanist, 
Frederick Smithson. Eight concerts : 
Ridgefield, Oct. 16; Danbury, Nov. 
17; Bristol, Nov. 20; Bridgeport, 
Dec. 8 and Dec. 15; Ansonia, date 
to be announced; Stamford, date to 
be announced; eastern district of 
Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, White Plains, N. Y., May 14. 


Hartford 


By Cari E. LinpstroMm 


N encouraging feature of the 
A 1948-49 season in Hartford is 
the series of four concerts and 32 
rehearsals being given without pay 
by the Hartford Musicians Protec- 
tive Association, in order to revive 
the Hartford Symphony, which has 
been in a moribund condition since 





Harold Berkley, 

conductor, Hart- 

ford String Or- 
chestra 


Frank Pandolfi, 

artistic director, 

Connecticut 

Opera Associa- 
tion 





William H. Mor- Moshe Paranov, 
tensen, Bushnell conductor, Hartt 
Symphonic Series Symphony 


1941. The dates of these concerts are 
Jan. 23, Feb. 27, March 27, and April 
24. There have also been several 
fund drives: one for $46,000 to pro- 
vide instruments for the public 
schools; others for the Hartt and 
Metropolitan Opera Guilds. Plans 
are being made for a second session 
of the New England Music Critics 
Symposium in May. 

artford String Orchestra, 43 
Chapman St., East Hartford. Presi- 
dent, Roger Driggs; vice-president, 
Max I. Farber; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Harold L. Eastman; treasurer, 
Mary Gumbus. Conductor, Harold 
Berkley. West High School, capacity 
500. Two concerts: December and 
May. 

Hartt Symphony, 187 Broad St. 
Sponsorship, Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Conductor, Moshe Para- 
nov. Bushnell Memorial, capacity 
3,100. Four concerts: Stanley Free- 
man, Nov. 22; January, March, and 
May, dates to be announced. 

Hartt Opera Guild, 187 Broad St. 
Sponsorship, Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation. Conductor, Moshe Para- 
nov; scene designer and stage di- 
rector, Elemer Nagy. Hartt Audi- 
torium, capacity 500. Four operas: 
Hansel and Gretel, month of De- 
cember, including tour of state; 
world premiere of revised version of 
Douglas Moore’s White Wings, Feb- 
ruary ; Bononcini’s Polifem, and Puc- 
cini’s Gianni Schicchi, May. 

Connecticut Opera Association, 926 
Main St. Manager, Joseph Listro. 
Conductor, Nicola Rescigno; artistic 
director, Frank Pandolfi. Bushnell 
Memorial Hall, capacity 3,100. Four 
performances, local choruses, with 
guest soloists: Regina Resnik, Ra- 
mon Vinay, Patrice Munsel, Giu- 
seppe Valdengo, Jess Walters. 

Bushnell Symphonic Series. Presi- 
dent, Charles F. T. Seaverns; man- 
aging director, William H. Mor- 
tensen. Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
capacity 3,100. Six events: New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Oct. 
9; National Symphony, Nov. . 
Cleveland Symphony, Feb. 14; Bos- 
ton Symphony, March 14; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, March 30; New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, April 5. 

Bushnell Concert Series. Presi- 
dent, Charles F. T. Seaverns; man- 
aging director, William H. Mor- 
tensen. Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
capacity 3,100. Four events: Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, Dec. 11; Myra 
Hess, Jan. 9; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Jan. 30; Jascha Heifetz, March 20 

Hartford Oratorio Society, 65 
Warwick Rd., West Hartford. Presi- 
dent, W. Ernest Harrington; vice- 
nresident, Stiles Burpes; secretary, 
Sally B. Fenn; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Grace Nicholson; treasurer, 
Mrs. Georgia Bone. Conductor, 
Lyman B. Bunnell. Bushnell Me- 
morial Hall, capacity 3,100. Christ- 
mas Festival, Dec. 6. 


Musical Club of Hartford, 60 Ar- 
noldale Rd., West Hartford. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Peter J. Scafarello; vice- 


(Continued on page 352) 
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Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


ty again Charies A. Sink has 
found it necessary to double 
the winter series of University con- 
certs as a result of requests from 
an usually large student body at 
the university, as well as from an 
unprecedented host of music lovers 
within a radius of 100 miles of the 
city. 

University Musical Society, Hill 
Auditorium, seating capacity 5,000. 
President, Charles A. Sink. 70th an- 
nual Choral Union Series: Eileen 
Farrell, Oct. 6; French National 
Orchestra, Oct. 25; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Nov. 7; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 
18; Clifford Curzon, Nov. 27; Bos- 
ton Symphony, Dec. 6; Ginette 
Neveu, Jan. 8; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Feb. 11; Nathan Milstein, March 4; 
Chicago Symphony, March 27. Third 
annual Extra Concert Series: Marian 
Anderson, Oct. 14; Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Nov. 15; Rudolf Serkin, Dec. 
3; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 19; In- 
dianapolis Symphony, March 13. 
Two annual Messiah concerts, Dec. 
11 and 12, Lester McCoy conduct- 
ing Choral Union with following 
soloists: Doris Doree, Nan Mer- 
riman, Frederick Jagel, John Gur- 
ney. Ninth annual Chamber Music 
Festival, Rackham Hall: three con- 
certs by Paganini String Quartet, 
Jan. 14, 15, 16. 56th annual May 
Festival, Hill Auditorium, six con- 
certs, May 5, 6, 7, 8; Charles A. 
Sink, president, and Lester McCoy, 
associate conductor of Choral Un- 
ion, 350 mixed voices; Thor John- 
son, guest conductor. Festival Youth 
Chorus of 400 Ann Arbor school 
children, Marguerite Hood, conduc- 
tor. Philadelphia Orchestra with 





Charles A. Sink, Earl V. Moore, 

president, Uni- dean, University 

versity of Michi- of Michigan 

gan Musical School of Music 
Society 


Metropolitan Opera singers and in- 
strumental soloists. 

School of Music, Dean, Earl V. 
Moore; secretary, Otto J. Stahl. 
Organ recital series, Hill Audi- 
torium; carillon concerts by Per- 
cival Price, Burton Memorial Tow- 
er; faculty and student recitals, 
complimentary to public; operas and 
musical plays in collaboration with 
Drama Department, Lydia Men- 
delssohn Theatre. 

Other organizations heard locally, 
on tour and on the radio include: 
University of Michigan Band, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, director; University 
Symphony, Wayne Dunlap, conduc- 
tor ; University Choral Union, Lester 
McCoy, conductor; Men’s Glee Club, 
Philip Duey, conductor; Women’s 
Glee Club, Marguerite Hood, di- 
rector; the Choir, under Maynard 
Klein, and the Little Symphony. 
Summer session, eight weeks, study 
and concerts in Ann Arbor, Earl 
V. Moore, dean; summer session at 
National Music Camp, Interlochen; 
14th annual Summer Clinic; fourth 
annual Midwestern Conference on 
vocal and instrumental music. 








Lansing 


By ETHELYN SEXTOR 


USIC courses sponsored by- 

Lansing community groups 
center the attention of this part of 
the state on the city. In addition, 
Lansing sponsors a concert and lec- 
ture series and presents special at- 
tractions. 

Matinee Musicale Community 
Concerts. Sponsorship, Matinee Mu- 
icale Association. President, Mrs. 
Gilbert Burrell; executive director, 
Mrs. V. E. LeRoy. Prudden Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,500. Five events: 
James Melton, Oct. 15; Bartlett and 
Robertson, Jan. 25; Pierrette Alarie, 
Feb. 27; St. Louis Symphony, 
March 8; Artur Rubinstein, April 5. 

Lansing Symphony. Joint sponsor- 
ship, Symphony Association and 
Pro-Symphony Society. President, 
Symphony Association, Mrs. Wil- 
liam King, Jr.; president, Pro-Sym- 
phony Society, Mrs. Robert Wolfe; 
program chairman, Arthur Lued- 
ders; conductor, Romeo Tata. East- 
ern Auditorium. Four regular con- 
certs: Hugh Thompson, Oct. 19; 
Arlette Walton Taylor, Nov. 29; 
Devy Erligh, Feb. 15; Jacob La- 
teiner, April 19. Two children’s 
concerts: Hansel and Gretel, with 
elementary school choir, Nov. 7, and 
April 3. 

Michigan State College Concert- 
Lecture Series. Director, E. C. 
Crowe. College Auditorium, capa- 
city 5,000. Eleven events: New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Sept. 27; 
Charles L. Wagner production of 
Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 6 and 7; 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Oct. 
12 and 13; Vienna Choir Boys, Nov. 
2; Jussi Bjoerling, Jan. 17; Min- 
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Mrs. Gilbert Bur- 


Romeo Tata, con- 


ductor, Lansing rel, president, 
Symphony Matinee  Musi- 
cale Community 

Concerts 


neapolis Symphony, Jan. 26; Licia 
Albanese, Feb. 4; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Feb. 14 and 16; Burl Ives, 
March 10; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
April 4; Nadine Conner, April 20. 

Michigan State College Music De- 
partment Series. Head of depart- 
ment, Roy Underwood. Four 
events: Fivewind Ensemble, Nov. 
23; Martial Singher, Jan. 24; Raya 
Garbousova, Feb. 11; Claudio Ar- 
rau, March 3. 

Interchurch Chorus. Sponsorship, 
Lansing Chapter of American Guild 
of Organists. Messiah, directed by 
W. R. McIntire, with local soloists, 
Dec. 16. 

Lansing Choralettes. Director, 
Jack Stevens. Annual spring con- 
cert, community program appear- 
ances. 

Orpheus Club. Director, David 
Machtel. Men’s_ choral’ group; 
spring concert, appearances on civic 
programs. 

Apollo Club. Director, W. R. Mc- 
Intire. Men’s choral group; annual 
spring concert, appearances for civic 
groups. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids 


By Marcuerite S. Kerns 


EVERAL changes in organiza- 

tion mark the 1948-49 musical 
season in Grand Rapids. José 
Echaniz, conductor, pianist, and 
teacher, has become conductor of 
the Grand Rapids Symphony. Lee 
Wilson Hutchins has been elected 
president of the Symphony Society, 
succeeding James H. Sheppard, who 
retired after serving in that position 
for nineteen years, ever since the 
orchestra was organized in its pres- 
ent form. The main auditorium of 
the St. Cecilia Society, closed last 
year, Mas been reopened following 
alterations. 


Grand Rapids Symphony, 224 
Scribner Ave., N.W. Sponsorship, 
Grand Rapids Symphony Society. 
President, Lee Wilson Hutchins; 
business manager, Gaylord C. Gill. 
Conductor, José Echaniz; associate 
conductor, John M. Lewis. Civic 
Auditorium, capacity 5,000. Seven 
concerts: José Echaniz, conductor 
and soloist, Oct. 22; William Prim- 
rose, Nov. 19; Christmas concert, 
Dec. 17; Witold Malcuzynski, Jan. 
21; Jarmila Novotna, Feb. 18; win- 
ners of contest open to young mu- 
sicians of western Michigan, March 
18; Percy Grainger, April 22. 

Community Concert Association, 
1406 Logan St., S. E. Sponsorship, 
Crand Rapids Community Concert 
Association. President, Martin M. 
Johnston; secretary, Mrs. R. P. 
Aldrich. Civic Auditorium, capacity 
5,000. Five events: Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Dec. 10; Columbia Bel 
Canto Trio, Jan. 14; Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Feb. 11; Revelers Quar- 
tet, March 8; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, April 1. 

St. Cecilia Society, 28 Ransom 
Ave., N.E. President, Mrs. Merton 
Stiles; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. William Rodgers; treasurer, 
Mrs. George E. Decker. Eight pro- 
grams: Abba Bogin, Oct. 8; Win- 
nifred Heckman, Nov. 5; June and 
Iris Waysnoff, Nov. 12; Olga 
Coelho, Jan. 21; Davy Erlih, Feb. 11; 
LeRoy-Wolff-Britt Trio, Feb. 18; 
Juilliard String Quartet, March 4; 
University of Michigan Faculty 
Quartet. March 25. 


Flint 


(Continued from page 324) 


tion of Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 19. 
Flint Civic Opera production, opera 
and date to be announced. 

St. Cecilia Community Concert 
Association, 801 W. Hamilton Ave. 
President, Mrs. Clark H. Day; con- 
cert chairman, Mrs. Harry Wine- 
garden; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Raymond R. Williams. Palace The- 
ater, capacity 1,400. Four concerts: 
Igor Gorin, Nov. 3; Philharmonic 
Piano Quartet, Feb. 2; Mia Sla- 
venska and her Ballet Variante, 
Feb. 28; Kathleen Ferrier, April 20. 

St. Cecilia Society. President, 
Mrs. Clark H. Day; other officers, 
Mrs. Raymond R. Williams, Mrs. 
W. T. MacWhinney, Mrs. Carl F. 
Wright, Edythe Gene Jobson, June 
Shellito Moyle and Mrs. Ralph E. 
Talcott. Temple Beth El, capacity 
400. Bi-monthly programs by mem- 
bers and two professional concerts. 
Special features: President’s tea, 
Oct. 8; William Shweiry, Sept. 19; 
St. Cecilia Chorus Christmas con- 
cert, Dec. 12; J. Herbert Swanson, 
Jan. 10; Lenten Evensong, Mar. 20; 
annual student day program given 





JoséEchaniz,con- Mrs. Merton 


ductor, Grand Stiles, president, 
Rapids Symphony St. Cecilia So- 
ciety 


by members of Junior St. Cecilia 
and Student Musicale, April 16. 

Flint Council Choir. Sponsorship, 
Flint Council of Church Women. 
Director, Mrs. E. H. Longman. Two 
concerts: Christmas concert, Dec. 
4; concert with Radio Male Chor- 
isters of Detroit, date in April to be 
announced. 

Eddy Male Chorus. Director, 
Clarence Eddy. Central High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Easter concert. 

Chevrolet-Flint Male Chorus. Di- 
rector, Winifred Andrews Dunning. 
Central Christian Church. Spring 
concert, date to be announced. 

Part-Song Club. Director, James 
Palmer. 





ALEXANDER 


SVED 


World Famous Saritone 
Metropolitan Opera Associatiea 
Concert—Radio 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
251 West 57th St., New York 19, NM. Y. 








LILY DJANEL 


Soprano 
Paris Opera, Metrepelitan Opera, La Seale, Mites 
for U.S.A.:M. DePase, RKO Bidg., MN. Y.28,8.¥. 
fer Europe: F. Herewitz, Salle Gaveau, Parte, Pr. 














ALLERS 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
113 W. 57th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 














MURIEL 


R A H N 


Soprano 
“One of the rarely beauti- 
ful voices of this genera- 
tion.” Chicago Tribune 














MGT.: DICK CAMPBELL 
45 East 135th St., NW. Y. C. 











Leslie 


FRICK 


Mezzo-Soprano 
“Sound vocal artistry and un- 
failing good taste.”’"—N.Y.S8un 


1401 Steinway Bidg. 
New York 19, N. Y. 














Helen PHILLIPS 


Oprano 
“Voice is pure and consistent 
~— warm and rich in lower 
registers. sweet and true at 
the top — imagination and 
taste.""—R. P., New York 
Times, Mar. 16/48. 


Met:. Henry Colbert. 15 W. 44 S&t.. HN. Y. C. 
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Sioux City 


By W. T. DarvEN 


fx, MPHASIS in this city’s music 
program continues along the 
lines of education, and efforts at 
bringing enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion to the young generation as well 
as to a larger adult audience include 
presentation of the Sioux City Sym- 
phony Orchestra in two special 
series of concerts. The orchestra 
also appears several times on the 
annual artist series of the Sioux 
City Civic Music Association. 
The Sioux City Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, 411 Commerce 
Building. Wiley E. Mayne, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Gladys Manning, office 
secretary; Leo Kucinski, conductor. 
Member subscriptions of several 
classes and proceeds from concert 
ticket sales support the association, 
which is business manager of the 
orchestra. Projects include a series 
of symphony concerts at public, 
junior and high schools of the city, 
and five Pop concerts on Sunday 
afternoons at Central High School 
auditorium, capacity 2,000. Soloists 
for the latter: Stephan Hero; Jos- 
eph Battista; Leslie Hodge, Guada- 
lajara, Mex., guest conductor; 
Sioux City Choral Association. 


WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC. 


113 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y. 


Presents 


ititiucee Willow ts 
Contralto 


Weil iiiititiag 
Soprane 


a Cluli Me iiwilivagl. 
Contralto 


Andrew Gainey 
Baritone 


Conchita Gaston 
Mezzo-Soprano 


“Adele Leigh 


Lyric Soprano 


Brenda Lewis 
Dramatic Soprano 


Frances Paige 
Soprano 


Emile Renan 
Bass Baritone 


"Regina Resnik 
Dramatic Soprano 


MiF lute lit 


Coloratura 


“Shirley Russell 
Lyric Soprano 


aVitiian\ ae) Siti ts 


Baritone 


*Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
**Covent Garden, London 
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Wiley E. Mayne, 
president, Sioux 


Leo Kucinski, 
conductor, Sioux 
City Symphony City Symphony 


Sioux City Civic Music Associa- 
tion, 411 Commerce Building. Leo 
M. Hassenger, president; Mrs. 
Gladys Manning, office secretary. 
Six concerts at Orpheum Theatre, 
capacity 2,648. Artists: James Mel- 
ton, Nov. 8; Jorge Bolet, Nov. 22; 
Eugene List, Jan. 10; Carroll Glenn, 
Jan. 24; Mia Slavenska Ballet Com- 
pany, Feb. 9; Risé Stevens, March 
7. Bolet and Glenn with Sioux City 
Symphony orchestra. 

Monahan Post Band, auspices of 
Monahan Post 64, American Legion. 
Several times international and na- 
tional champions. Leo Kucinski, 
conductor-manager. Concerts each 





Oscar W. Ander- 
ger, president, son, conductor, 


Leo M. Hassen- 


Sioux City Civic Tri-City Sym- 
Music Association phony 


Sunday evening during summer 
months at Grandview, Park Band- 
shell; midweek concerts at city’s 
smaller parks. 

Sioux City Choral Association, 
3319 Jennings St., Paul Snyder, 
president. H. H. Buntley, conductor. 
Organized nearly two years ago, 
this group holds weekly rehearsals 
and presents several concerts ; oper- 
etta, Chimes of Normandy, Feb. 14, 
at Orpheum Theater; concert with 
Sioux City Symphony, March 20 
at Central High School auditorium ; 
series of weekly 15-minute radio 
concerts during January and Febru- 
ary. 





Omaha, Nebraska 


By KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


HE Omaha music picture is 

brighter than for some time. The 
Omaha Symphony will have a longer 
subscription series, and last fall 
gave four childrens’ concerts under 
the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Now in the 
third season of its expanded pro- 
gram, the Symphony has for spon- 
sors the Omaha World-Herald, the 
Associated Retailers of Omaha, and 
the Omaha Junior League. Joslyn 
Memorial Art Museum, under the 
regime of Eugene Kingman, is this 
year broadening its musical spon- 
sorships, and in the fall presented 
for its patrons two fine chamber 
concerts correlated with museum 


collections, in addition to its regular_ 


Sunday concerts, free to the public. 
With the Tuesday Musical and 
Morning Musicale series and single 
concerts under varied sponsorship, 
the musical activities in Omaha of- 
fer considerable variety. 

Omaha Symphony, Richard E. 
Duncan, conductor. Joslyn Mem- 
orial Concert Hall, capacity 1,200. 
John W. Swanson, president, Cecil 
Slocum, manager. Twelve concerts : 
Guest artists: Solveig Lunde, Oct. 25 
and 26; Albert Spalding, Nov. 22 
and 23; Jean Casadesus, Feb. 14 
and 15; Helen Traubel, March 14 
and 15. All-Symphony concerts Jan. 
10 and 11 and April 4 and 5. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 112 S. 
Elmwood Road, Mrs. Herbert Davis, 
president. Central High School Au- 
ditorium, capacity, 1,500. Five con- 
certs: Ebe Stignani, Oct. 13; Ginette 
Neveu, Nov. 16; Clifford Curzon, 
Dec. 7; Bel Canto Trio, Jan. 25; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, March 28. 

Morning Musicale, Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy, Joslyn Memorial Concert 
Hall, capacity, 1,200. Six concerts: 
Barber of Seville, Oct. 21; Dimitry 
Markevitch, Nov. 24; Jack Maxin, 
Jan. 24; Ellen Faull and Mary 
Davenport, Feb. 23; Warren and 
Alice Davis Berryman, April 20. 

Joslyn Memorial Art Museum, 
22nd and Dodge Sts., Eugene King- 
man, director; Roy Page, presi- 
dent. Chamber Music Series: Dec. 
5, Feb. 27 and May 1. Concert 
by Chamber Orchestra, Richard E. 





Richard E. Dun- Mrs. Herbert 

can, conductor, Davis, president, 

Omaha Sym-_ Tuesday Musical 
phony Club 


Duncan, conductor, Oct. 6; Cham- 
ber music by Rosemary Howell and 
Gladys May, Nov. 7. Museum spon- 
sored recital twice monthly, Sep- 
tember, through June, by Omaha 
members of American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Sunday concerts by local 
and visiting artists free to the 
public. Concert Hall, capacity 1,200. 
Lecture Hali, capacity, 325, avail- 
able for concerts by local and visit- 
ing artists, subject to approval by 
board. Young Artists Recitals spon- 
sored by Omaha Music Teachers 
Association, monthly, September 
through May. Four similar con- 
certs sponsored by Council Bluffs 
Music Teachers Association. 

Omaha Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, 1109 No. 56th St., Mrs. Nelson 
T. Thorson, president. Monthly 
Young Artists Recitals, Joslyn 
Memorial Lecture Hail, capacity 
325, C. Ruskin Sandbourne, chair- 
man. Series of Music Week recitals, 
Myrtle Cole, chairman; Intermedi- 
ate Student Programs, Goldie Keslo, 
chairman. Concert, Lois and Guy 
Maier, Joslyn Memorial Concert 
Hall, Nov. 11 

Omaha Municipal University, Rich- 
ard E. Duncan, conductor, sym- 
phony orchestra and mixed chorus. 
Christmas concert, Dec. 17. All- 
American spring concert. 

Westminister Choir, Central High 
School Auditorium, capacity, 1,500, 
Nov. 1; Charles Watson and Harlan 
Abel, Joslyn Lecture Hall, capacity 
325, Nov. 13; Edward Matthews, 
Joslyn Concert Hall, Nov. 30. 


IOWA 


Davenport 


By Ina B. WIcKHAM 


HE Tri-City Symphony, com- 

posed of 88 members from 
Davenport, Rock Island, Moline, 
and outlying territory, is now in its 
34th consecutive year of performan- 
ances. Many musicians for tri-city 
colleges and schools are now in the 
orchestra. With the Masonic Audi- 
torium sold out every season, the 
organization is almost self-support- 
ing but receives aid from the Junior 
Symphony Board and _ individual 
citizens. 

Tri-City Symphony, 2915 Middle 
Road, Davenport. Sponsorship, Tri- 
City Symphony Association. Presi- 
dent, John Burrows; orchestra 
manager, Mrs. R. B. Von Maur. 
Conductor, Oscar W. Anderson; 
concertmaster, Otto Jelinek. Masonic 
Auditorium, capacity 3,000. Five 
subscription concerts: Igor Gorin, 
Oct. 31; Angel Reyes, Dec. 5; all- 
orchestra concert, Jan. 23; Joseph 
Battista, Feb. 27; Nan Merriman, 
April 8. Three young people’s con- 
certs in May. 

Civic Music Association, 240i 
Pershing Ave., President Henry C. 
Priester; secretary and manager, 
Mrs. O. K, Iles. Orpheum Theater, 
capacity 2,500. The Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Oct. 12; Winifred Heidt, 
Dec. 7; Isaac Stern, Jan. 17; St. 
Louis Symphony, Feb. 28; and 
Leonard Pennario, March 15. 

Morningside College Choir, Morn- 
ingside College. Paul MacCollin, 
conductor. H. W. Hartman, man- 
ager. Mixed voices in three-day 
Bach festival and three-day all- 
American music’ festival, Handel's 
Messiah, Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion, two-week tour of Iowa and 
Illinois in January. 

Briar Cliff College Orchestra and 
Choir, Briar Cliff College. Sister 
Mary DeCascia, O.S.F., head of 
music department. Orchestra, choir 
and soloists in six concerts in col- 
lege auditorium, capacity 300. Con- 
ductors, Sister Mary Lawrence, 
O.S.F., orchestra; Sister Mary 
Charlotte, O.S.F., choir. 


Swedish Glee Club, 314 Jones St., 
sponsored by Scandinavian Socie- 
ties. Carl A. Norrbom, director. 
Appearances at Grandview Park 
bandshell and at private events. 


Other vocal groups: Nordmen- 
denes Singers, F. Roger Polly, di- 
rector; Shrine Chanters, sponsored 
by Abu-Bekr Shrine Temple, Carl 
A. Norrbom, director; P. T. A. 
Mothersingers. 


Operatic Excerpts Staged 
At New York College of Music 


The New York College of Music 
presented a program of operatic ex- 
cerpts, sung by members of the ad- 
vanced dramatics and opera classes, 
on Jan. 24. Siegfried Landau was the 
musical director, and Leopold Sachse 
was the stage director. Judith Glenn 
and Roger Doucet appeared in the 
first-act duet between Micaela and 
Don José, from Carmen; Petra Gar- 
risi, Dorothea Hunt, and Harry Wein- 
traub sang excerpts from Cavalleria 
Rusticana; Harriet Friedenburg sang 
the part of Azucena in the third-act 
duet from Il Trovatore, with Harry 
Weintraub as Manrico; in Act III of 
La Bohéme, Vilma Gergiou, David 
Gaber, Judith Glenn, and —— 
Mandel appeared; and in Act III of 
Die Meistersinger. Robert Falk, Petra 
Garrissi, John Hordechuck, Harriet 


Friedenberg, and David Elkin sang. — 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















Milwaukee 


By ANNA R. RoBINSON 


HE growing list of musical 
Toe being presented in Mil- 
waukee during the 1948-49 season 
attests to the expanding and aware 
audience in this city. Orchestras 
are still the most popular attrac- 
tions, but there is a growing in- 
terest in ballet. 





NATIONAL 
CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MARKS LEVINE, Director 
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LOUIS 


KAUFMAN 


“Top notch 
violin playing.” 
N. Y. Werld-Telegram 


Gus 


ILAZ 








Metropolitan Opera 





JOHN 


FEENEY 


IRISH TENOR 
Concert — Recital — Readie 


cons DOREE 


Leading Dramatic Soprano 
Covent Garden Opera, London 
(3rd Successive Season) 

Now On European Tove 
Available In America Fall 1948 
0 Concert — Radie 








KURT 


BAUM 


Leading Toner, Metropolitan Opera 
Pers. Rep.: Michael de Pace 
1270 Sixth Ave., os York 19, N. Y. 





EVELYN 


SACHS 


PO ay —- 
Chicage Opere 
Opera — Concert — Radice 


FARBMAN 
SINFONIETTA 


HARRY FARBMAN 
Conductor 


GOLD »» FIZDALE 


“‘Duo-Pianism reached heights 
hitherto unknown to the art.” 
—Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 














MANSKI 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Ass'n 
CONCERT - OPERA . RADIO 
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Margaret Rice, 
Margaret Rice 
Management Inc. 


Peache, 
manager, Pabst 
Theater Course 


Myra 





Milwaukee Orchestral A ia- 
tion, 144 E. Wells St., president, 
Norman Merrill Chester; manager. 


Pabst Theater, capacity 1,620. Ten 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony 
under guest conductors: Pierre Mon- 
teux; Tauno Hannikainen, associ- 
ate conductor; Fritz Busch; Eugene 
Ormandy; George Szell; Charles 
Munch. Soloists will include Szy- 
mon Goldberg, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, William Kapell, Seymour 
Lipkin, Martial Singher, Zino Fran- 
cescatti. 

Civic Concert Association, 2007 
North Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2. 
President, arter Wells; vice-presi- 
dent, Malcolm K. Whyte; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. T. Walling; treasurer, 
Floyd A. Ross. Municipal Audito- 
rium, capacity 4,500. Six events: 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 11; Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, Nov. 1; Joseph 
Szigeti, Dec. 7; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Jan. 22; Martial Singher, 
March 11; Four Piano Ensemble, 
April 13. 

Pabst Theater Course, 144 E. 
Wells St., Milwaukee 2. Manager, 
Myra Peache. Pabst Theater, ca- 
pacity 1,620. Eighteen events: Har- 
ald Kreutzberg, Oct. 19; Bach 
Festival, with the Chamber-Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Schola Can- 
torum Choir, Oct. 25; Orchestre 
National of France, conducted by 
Charles Munch, Oct. 29; Libby Hol- 
man, Nov. 13; Mariemma and com- 
pany, Nov. 17; Milwaukee Opera 
Theater production of Die Fleder- 
maus, Nov. 19 and 20; Penthouse 


’ Production of Snow White and the 


Seven Dwarfs, Nov. 27; Penthouse 
Productions of Cinderella and Little 
Red Riding Hood, Nov. 28; Kirsten 
Flagstad, Jan. 7; replacement for 
Ballet Theater, to be announced, 
Jan. 10 and 11; Original Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Jan. 24; Leonard 
Pennario, Jan. 31; Trudi Schoop, 
Vladimir Horowitz, March 7; Angel 
Reyes, March 16; Lotte Lehmann, 
Goethe Memorial program spon- 
sored by the Goethe Society, March 
17; Martha Graham, April; special 
New Year’s Eve concert by the 
ee Orchestra, Dec. 


Margaret Rice Management, [nc., 
manager, Margaret Rice. Two 
events: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski, Sept. 26; Bidu Sayao, 
Nov. 14. 

Arion Musical Club, 729 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 2. President, L. W. 
Heiss; secretary, Florence J. Miller. 
Conductor, Herman A. Nott. Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, capacity 4,500. 
Eight events: James Melton, Nov. 
5; Boston Symphony, conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky, Dec. 5; Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 21; Marian 
Anderson, Jan. 26; Arturo Michel- 
angeli, Feb. 28; Jascha Heifetz, April 
14; Elgar’s oratorio, King Olaf, by 
the Arion Club Chorus; Arion Jun- 
iors Annual Spring Concert, di- 
rected by Mrs. Carl T. Wilson, 
May 21 at the Pabst Theater. 

Milwaukee Association of Teachers 
of Music and Allied Arts, Art Insti- 
tute. Nine events: Irmgard Roem- 








Jerzy Bojanowski, Carter Wells, 

conductor, Music president, Civic 

Under the Stars Concert Associa- 
concerts tion 


hold, Oct. 17; John Wheeler, Milton 
Weber, and Josef Schroeter, Nov. 
21; Priscilla Wright and Estelle 
Gilbert, Dec. 12; Charlotte Symons, 
Jan. 16; Clarice Lepton and Ger- 


trude Hoffman, Jan. 23; Shirley 
Sax-Wasserman, Feb. 20; Ethel 
Jorgensen and Rosalind Keene, 
Feb. 27; Henrietta Mortonson, 


Louis Bartalone, and Jean Rant- 
hum, March 20; Gunnar Granquist, 
April 17. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Grand Ave. Congregational Church. 
Three events: Catherine Crozier, 
Sept. 26; Wilbur Held, Jan. 30; 
Alexander Schreiner, Feb. 27. 

Milwaukee Civic Light Opera 
Company, director, Lorna Warfield. 
Lincoln High School, capacity 1,400. 
Four productions: Waltz Dream, 
Nov. 12 and 13: Rumpelstiltskin, 
Dec. 4; The Nutcracker, March 26; 
The Gypsy Baron, Feb. 25. 

Chicago Opera Artists Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, capac- 
ity 4,500. Two productions: II Trov- 
atore, Sov. 23; La Bohéme, Dec. 3. 

Vocational School Auditorium. 
Four events: Music Under the Stars 
Orchestra, conducted by Jerzy Bo- 
janowski, Oct. 8; Stanley Fletcher, 
Oct. 22; Civic Orchestra, Feb. 17; 
Fifth Annual Song Festival, with 
Civic Orchestra and Band. 

Lutheran A Cappella Choir of Mil- 
waukee. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 4,500. One concert, Dec. 26. 

Milwaukee A Cappella Choir. Pabst 
Theater, capacity 1,620. One con- 
cert, April 27 

Florentine Opera Company, di- 
rector, John Anello. Lincoln High 
School. Opera Festival, May 6 and 7. 


Racine 


By Dorotuy LAwTon 


OUR of the city’s top ranking 

musicians have banded together 
to form the Racine Philharmonic 
String Quartet, now presenting its 
second season of concerts. The 
largest audiences continue to gather 
at Memorial Hall for Civic Music 
Association concerts and at the 
Mainstreet Theater for the Racine 
Symphony Orchestra performances. 

acine Civic Music Association, 
Eilef T. Saetveit, president. Memo- 
rial Hall Auditorium, capacity 1,600. 
Five concerts: Hugh Thompson, 
Oct. 6; Poldi Mildner, Nov. 8; 
Aaron Rosand, Dec. 13; Four Piano 
Ensemble, April 5; Inge Manski, 


ay 23. 

Racine Philharmonic String Quar- 
tet. Elizameth Grabow Mueller and 
Pauline Erdman, violins; Elmer 
Slama, viola; Jules Banucci, cello. 
Two concerts: Nov. 18 and March 8. 
Guest artists Nov. 18, Wilma Marko 
and Grace Gruetzmacher, pianists. 

Racine Symphony, Frederick 
Schulte, conductor; Gordon Har- 






rington, president. Mainstreet The- 
ater, capacity 1,100. Three concerts: 
Nan Merriman, Oct. 26; guest solo- 
ists, chosen in auditions, Jan. 19; 
March 21, Ervin Laszlo. 


Racine Extension Center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin concert series. 
Memorial Hall and Racine Woman’s 
Club. Pro Arte String Quartet, 
orchestra, choral and band groups, 
dates to be announced. 


Racine Park Board Band Associa- 
tion. John Opferkuch, director. 
Weekly outdoor concerts and two 
post-season indoor performances. 
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GLADYS 


SWARTHOUT 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
OPERA - CONCERT - RADIO - SCREEN 


ROBERT 


Weede 


American Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


xe DICKENSON 


Coleratura Soprano 
CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 


LUBOSHUTZ 
NEMENOFF 


“Perfection in Two Piano Playing” 
—Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
Baldwin Pieno 


MACK HARRELL 


Leading Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
San Francisco Opera Association 


ELLABELLE 


DAVIS 


HENDERSON 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


EDITH 


SCHILLER 


Pianist 


WINIFRED HEIDT 


Contralto 
CONCERT - OPERA - 





























RADIO 
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San Antonio 





Mrs. Garrett Tuck- 


Eric Sorantin, or- 
chestra director er, chairman of 
of Our Lady of Tuesday Musical 


the Lake College Arts Series 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


HE San Antonio Symphony, 

celebrating its 10th anniversary 
under Max Reiter, conductor, offers 
15 concerts during the 1948-49 sea- 
son. The performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, under the 
direction of Charles Stone, will in- 
clude a chorus of 250 voices. 

The Music Teachers Association, 
under the leadership of Ralph 
Ewing, president, and Eric Soran- 
tin, vice-president, has increased its 
membership by thirty teachers. A 
noteworthy project promoted by this 
organization is a city-wide contest 
in applied music among students of 
pre-college age. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, in ad- 
dition to its club programs and 
Artist Series concerts, has the ever- 
present undertaking of increasing 
funds for the building of a Civic 
Music Center as a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
founder of the club. Mrs. Tavlor 
M. Wheat was chairman of a bril- 
liant concert-tea to further this 
project, presenting Martha Mc- 
Crory, cellist, and Margaret Atkins, 
pianist, members of the Symphony, 
Nov. 2, at San Pedro Playhouse. 

San "Antonio Symphony, auspices 
Symphony Society of San Antonio, 
702 Maverick Building. Max Rei- 
ter, conductor; L. A. Nordan, presi- 
dent. Municipal Auditorium, capacity 
6,000. Fifteen subscription concerts. 
Soloists: Mischa Elman, Nov. 13; 
Menahem Pressler, Nov. 20; Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony, with Eu- 
nice Alberts, Frederick Lechner, 
Anne. Bollinger, David Caren, and 
chorus of 250, Nov. 27; Rise Stevens, 
Dec. 4; Clifford Curzon, Dec. 18; 
Artur Rubinstein, Jan. 8; Martial 
Singher, Jan. 15; Ginette Neveu, 
Jan. 22; Claudio Arrau, Jan. : 
Julius Hegyl, Feb. 5; Andres Sego- 
via, Feb. 26; Orchestral Program, 
March 5; Michelangeli, March 12; 
Isaac Stern, March 19; James Mel- 
ton, March 26. 

Grand Opera Festival, sponsored 
by the Symphony Society of San 
Antonio. Municipal Auditorium. II 
Trovatore, Feb. 12, Suzy Morris, 
Kurt Baum, Leonard Warren, 
Margaret Harshaw, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Lois Hunt, Leslie Chabay. 
Der Rosenkavalier, Feb. 13, Rose 
Bampton, Jarmila Novotna, Mary 
Henderson, David Lloyd, Lorenzo 
Alvary, Walter Olitzki, Leslie Cha- 
bay, Lois Hunt, Herta Glaz, Lloyd 
Harris. La Bohéme, Feb. 19, Doro- 
thy Kirsten, Jussi Bjoerling, Mack 
Harrell, Lois Hunt, John Tyers, 
Nicola. Moscona, Lloyd Harris. 
Lohengrin, Feb. 20, Rose Bampton, 
Set Svanholm, Walter Cassel, 
Nicola Moscona, Margaret Har- 
shaw, John Tyers. 

Pop Concerts. Dec. 12 and Jan. 30: 
Lackland Air Base, Helen Jepson, 
soloist, Nov. 18. Tour concerts: 
Taylor, Jan. 10: A & M College. 
College Station, Jan. 10; Austin, 
Jan. 17; Seguin, Jan. 25; Gonzales, 
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Gerald Ingraham, 
choral director of concertmaster of 
Our Lady of the the San Antonio 


Charles Stone, 


Lake College Symphony 
March 4; Beeville, March 9; Vic- 
toria, March 21. Youth Concerts: 
Three for elementary students, at 
Municipal Auditorium. Six for 
Junior and Senior and Technical 
High Schools in school auditoriums. 
Friends of Music Series, Mrs. 
James E. Devoe, sponsor. St. An- 
thony Hotel. Lauritz Melchior, Oct. 
7; Patrice Munsel, Oct. 14; Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, Nov. 23; Original 
Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 6; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Dec. 21; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Jan. 10; National 
Male Quartet, Feb. 8; Trudi Schoop 
Ballet, March 17. Municipal Audi- 


Ralph E. Ewing, Max Reiter, con- 

head of theTrinity ductor of San An- 

University Music tonio Symphony 
Department 


torium. 


Tuesday Musical Artist Series, 
auspices Tuesday Musical Club. 
President, Mrs. E. J. Arendt. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Garrett Tucker. Four 
afternoon concerts, San Pedro 
Playhouse, seating 655. Hugh 
Thompson, Oct. 26; English Vocal 
Duo, Viola Morris and Victoria An- 
derson, Nov. 23; Winifred Heidt, 
Jan. 13; Teltschik Piano Duo, 
March 8. San Antonio Chamber 
Music Society, Ray S. Erlandson, 
president; Eric Sorantin, chairman. 
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Waco 


By Roxy GROVE 


HE Waco Symphony opened its 

tenth successive season under 
Max Reiter, with Mischa Elman as 
soloist. The hall was filled. Of espe- 
cial civic pride is the new venture 
of Baylor University Opera Work- 
shop, under Daniel Sternberg. After 
the success of Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro last year it was decided to 
use two short operas as a novelty 
in this, the third successive season, 
May 3-5. Gianni Schicchi, by Puc- 
cini, and Down in the Valley, by 
Kurt Weill are the choice. All 
operas have been sung in English. 

The fifth annual Bach Festival, 
sponsored by the Waco Music 
Teachers’ Association, has gained 
momentum each season. Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, 
Alexander Schneider, violinist, are 
principal soloists this year. Guy and 
Lois Maier in a two-piano recital 
were the features last season. The 
A Cappella Choir and Double Choir, 
appearing under joint direction of 
Robert Hopkins and Leon Wagner, 
is a special feature of Baylor night. 

The quality of programs is notice- 
ably improving, as will be noticed in 
the choice of such ambitious works 
as Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony, 
Berlioz’s Harold in Italy, and Mil- 
haud’s Suite Provengale, in the Bay- 
lor Symphony Series. 

Waco Symphony, 510 Austin Ave. 
Max Reiter, conductor; Mrs. A. R 
Wilson, president; Rae Novich, 
secretary. Waco Hall. Three con- 
certs: Nov. 15, Jan. 11, Feb. 22. 
Soloists: Mischa Elman, Whitte- 
more and Lowe, Dorothy Kirsten. 

Civic Music Series. Roy Hatch, 
president; Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, 
chairman. Waco Hall. Four con- 
certs; Felix Knight and Mimi Ben- 
zell, Oct. 22; Mariemma and En- 
semble, Nov. 9; Gladys Swarthout, 
Dec. 7; Four Piano Ensemble, 
March 5. 

Baylor University School of Mu- 
sic. W. R. White. president; Daniel 
Sternberg, dean. Waco Hall, capac- 
ity, 2,500. Four Baylor Symphony 
concerts: Gid Waldrop, conductor, 
Oct. 28, Jan. 27, March 31; Daniel 
Sternberg, guest conductor, Dec. 7. 
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harpsichordist, and - 





C. Burdette 


Daniel Sternberg, 
dean, Baylor Uni- Wolfe, conduc- 
versity School of tor, Corpus Chris- 

Music tie Symphony 


Corpus Christi 


By SAMUEL FRECH 


Corpus Christi Symphony Orches- 
tra. Manager, Samuel Frech, 628 
Naples. President, Mrs. R. G. 
Swearingen, 321 S. Morningside. 
Conductor, C. Burdette Wolfe. Six 
concerts in pairs: Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor, Oct. 18 and 19; Bernice 
Flanagan, harpist, Nov. 15 and 16; 
La Traviata, with Jean Carlton and 
Lee Fiser, Dec. 13 and 14; Amparo 
Iturbi, pianist, Jan. 24 and 25; Eve- 
lyn Lee and ballet group, Feb. 21 
and 22; world premiere of Corpus 
Christi Suite, words by Clement 
Wood and music by Gordon Bink- 
erd; with soloists, chorus and or- 
chestra, March 21 and 22. 

Corpus Christi Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. President, Mrs. Richard 
King, 611 S. Broadway; secretary, 
Mrs. Kenneth G. White, 2224 S. 
Alameda. Iva Kitchell, dancer, Dec. 
8: Martial Singher, baritone, Jan. 
13; National Male Quartette, Jan 28. 
Four Piano Quartette, March 2. 

Corpus Christi Community 
Chorus. Director, S. Keith Forney. 
Variety concert Nov. 30; one ora- 
torio, date unannounced. 

Del Mar College, which co-spon- 
sors both the symphony and com- 
munity chorus, as well as the Corpus 
Christi Fine Arts Colony, which will 
have Louis Graveure as voice in- 
structor, June 1-14, will present sev- 
eral of its faculty in recitals, a col- 
lege choir and a Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera. 





Mrs. Edna W. 
Saunders, Edna ductor, Houston 


Efrem Kurtz, con- 


W. Saunders 


Symphony 
Concert Series 


Houston 


By Francis R. DEERING 


USINESS and social leaders in 

Houston rallied their forces 
during the spring and summer of 
1948 to elevate local music stand- 
ards. With the current season at 
the half way mark, it would appear 
they have done something about it, 
for Houston has never experienced 
a more successful season of musi- 
cal activity. 

The first step in attaining this 
goal was the engagement of Efrem 
Kurtz as musical director and per- 
manent conductor of the Houston 
Symphony. Backed by an over-sub- 
scribed maintenance fund of $170,- 
000, Mr. Kurtz began rebuilding. 
From Kansas City, where he had 
been released from his contract 
with the Philharmonic, Mr. Kurtz 
brought along many of the men 
who had played under his direction, 
including assistant conductor Orlan- 
do Barera. Concertmaster Raphael 
Fliegel was the only holdover from 
last season’s organization who re- 
tained his post. Sold out houses for 
most concerts during the current 
season offer tangible proof that 
Houston likes the change. Mr. 
Kurtz plans to present premiere per- 
formances of new works and per- 
sonal appearances of Aaron Cop- 
land, Roy Harris, Igor Stravinsky 
and other outstanding artists. 

Houston Symphony. President, 
Ima Hogg; manager, Tom M. John- 
son; conductor, Efrem Kurtz. 
Twelve concert subscription series: 
Janet Remington, Alexander Brail- 
owsky, William Primrose, Eugene 
Istomin, Ginette Neveu, Frances 
Yeend, Tossy Spivakovsky, Ervin 
Laszlo, Marion Davies, and Igor 
Stravinsky. Five Prom concerts: 
Dorotha Powers, Sidney Foster, 
Jacques Abram, Seymour Lipkin, 
and Dorothy Dow. Saturday Night 
Pop concerts, sponsored by a local 
grocery chain. and presented free to 
the public. Nine afternoor student 
concerts, including two exclusively 
for pupils of Negro schools. Texas 
Quality Network radio concerts 
every Saturday evening. Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company broadcasts which 
feature student soloists selected by 
the Texas State Department of 
Education. Appearances at the 
University of Texas in Austin and 
the Sam Houston State Teachers 
College in Huntsville. Two con- 
certs in Galveston. 

Edna W. Saunders Concert Series. 
Manager, Edna W. Saunders. Pro- 
grams include: Jussi Bjoerling, 
French Orchestre Nationale, Clif- 
ford Curzon, Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. Erica Morini, and Bidu Sayao. 
The Ballet presented four programs 
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Amarillo 


By Bette THOMPSON 


5 Amarillo Philharmonic has 
been reorganized this year by 
its new conductor, A. Clyde Roller. 
Between 20 and 25 concerts will be 
presented during the musical sea- 
son by local groups. 

Amarillo Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Association, 2213 Hughes 
Street. President, C. S. Lambie; 
business manager, Monte Rosen- 
wald. Conductor, A. Clyde Roller. 
Municipal Auditorium, capacity 
2,800. Twelve events; five con- 
certs with guest artists, five recitals, 
and two concerts on tour: James 
Melton, Oct. 9; Joseph Bat- 
tista, Oct. 29; Mac Morgan, Nov. 
23; William Kapell, Dec. 3; Leon- 
ard Warren, Jan. 21; DePaur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, Feb. 12; Erica 
Morini, Feb. 22; Paul Draper and 
Larry Adler, March 9; Rose Bamp- 
ton, March 15; Nelson Eddy, April 
30. Tour concerts in Borger, Nov. 
1, and Canyon, Nov. 30. 

Philharmonic Training Orchestra, 
2213 Hughes Street. Sponsorship, 
Amarillo Philharmonic Orchestral 
Association. Business manager, 
Monte Rosenwald. Conductor, A. 
Clyde Roller. Amarillo High School 
Auditorium, capacity 1,500. Three 
concerts: Fall, soloists, Joyce Ann 
Thorp and Dick Nemecheck; early 
spring, soloists, Albert Malacara 
and Beverly Jean Smith; late 
spring, soloists, Ann Harrison and 
Walter Wolfram. 

Senior High School A Cappella 
Choir, 1201 Polk Street. President, 
Kenneth Kohler. Conductor, Julia 
Dean Evans. Concerts include five 
in New York, July 22 to Aug. 2; 
one with Lubbock Symphony, Dec. 
8; annual state tour; opera presen- 
tation in February; and appear- 
ances for civic organizations. 

Amarillo College Choir, 2201 
Washington St. Sponsorship, Ama- 
rillo College Department of Fine 
Arts. President, Nicholas Nelson. 
Conductor, Howard Roy Dill. Ama- 
rillo College Auditorium, capacity 
500. Events include Christmas con- 
cert, spring light opera presenta- 
tion, and exchange concerts with 
other colleges. 

Messiah Chorus, 104 East Tenth 
Street. President, Charles Eads. 
Director, Emil F. Myers. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, capacity 2,800. An- 
nual Christmas presentation of Han- 
del’s Messiah, joined by choruses 
from near-by towns, Dec. 12. 

Panhandle Concert Bureau, 109 
East Ninth Street. President, H. A. 
Shaw; booking agent, Charles M. 
Meeker; concert manager, Mrs. 
Howard Lynch. Six popular con- 
certs, including Sigmund Romberg, 
March 11; the Barber of Seville, 
March 25. 


Houston 
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in addition to the one listed in the 
Edna Saunders series. Concerts by: 
Lauritz Melchior, Tito Guizar, Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, The Hour of 
Charm, Artur Rubinstein, Dallas 
Symphony, First Piano Quartet, 
Sigmund Romberg, Martha Graham 
company, and Marian Anderson. 
During the season, Mrs. Saunders 
also sponsors the Town Hall Lec- 
ture Series and an appearance of 
the Barter Theatre of Abingdon, Va. 

Civic Music Association. Six at- 
tractions: Florence Quartararo, 
Arturo Michelangeli, Vienna Choir 
Boys, National Male Quartet, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, and Giuseppe di 
Stefano. 

The Tuesday Musical Club. Artists : 


- pella Choir, 





A. Clyde Roller, 

conductor of the 

Amarillo Philhar- 
monic 


Julia Dean Evans, 
conductor of the 
Amarillo Senior 
High School A 
Cappella Choir 


the Paganini String Quartet, and 
Craig Timberlake. 

The Music Guild. Six chamber 
music concerts. 

The Houston Chorale. Conductor, 
Alfred Urbach. In addition to a 
Christmas concert, the Chorale will 
appear with the Houston Symphony 
in an April performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Houston Summertime Light Opera 
Company. Manager, Virginia Plun- 
kett. Rose Marie, The Student 
Prince, and The Great Waltz dur- 
ing the summer. Dates of all three 
to be announced. 


Lubbock 


By Leona GELIN 


Wwe= the beginning of the third 
season of the Lubbock Sym- 
phony, increased enthusiasm for 
music has been noted here. Despite 
the lack of an auditorium of ade- 
quate size, concerts by prominent 
artists are available to local audi- 
ences. 

Lubbock Symphony. Chairman of 
the board, Charles E. Maedgen, Jr.; 
business manager, Leona _ Gelin. 
Conductor, William A. Harrod. 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,490. Eleven concerts: Alec Tem- 
pleton, Feb. 12, and 13; Philip Wil- 
liams, March 9; Frances DeMond, 
April 20; Lauritz Melchior, Oct. 21, 
and 22; Senior High School A Cap- 
Dec. 8; William A. 
Murphy, Feb. 8; D. O. Wiley, guest 
conductor, and William A. Harrod, 
March 15; Amparo Iturbi, April 20, 
and 21; Children’s concert in spring, 
date to be announced. 

Texas Technological College Art- 
ists Course. Director, R. A. Mills. 
Five events: James Melton, Oct. 7; 
Ginette Neveu, Jan. 12; Eugene 
List, Feb. 16; Eileen Farrell, March 
2; The Barber of Seville, with 
Emile Renan, Elizabeth Pritchett, 
Valfrido Pattacchi, March 24. 

Texas Tech Summer Artists 
Course. Sponsor, J. G. Allen. Out- 
door performances. Seven events: 
Melvin Ritter, June 18; Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s, Cox and Box, June 25; 
Felder Trio, July 2; Metropolitan 
Artists, July 9; Maud Scheerer, 
July 23; Frederick Balazs, July 30; 
Gordon Gaines and William Mur- 
phy, Aug. 6. 

Texas Tech Concert Band. Direc- 
tor, D. O. Wiley; assistant director, 
Joseph Haddon. Symphonic band 
85 members and football band 132 
members. Spring concert and tour 
of state. 

Texas Tech. Summer Band 
School. Director, D. O. Wiley; as- 


sistant directors, Joseph Haddon 
and Ralph Dhossche. Six outdoor 
concerts, performances by two 


bands at each concert, June and 
July. 

Texas Tech Glee Club. President, 
Hillary Mather; director, Richard 
Richards. Male chorus of seventy. 
Concert, Dec. 6; spring tour. 

American Guild of Organists, 


Joseph Battista, Marimi Del Pozo, Lubbock Chapter. Dean, Mamie I. 


February, 1949 





Neal. Programs in various churches. 


Allegro Music Club. President, 
Mrs. Newton Walton. Madrigal 
Singers, Nov. 1. Co-sponsor of 


ticket drive for Lubbock Symphony. 

Lubbock Music Club. President, 
Mrs. M. D. Temple. Co-sponsor of 
ticket drive for Lubbock Symphony. 

Lubbock Church Music School. 
Sponsorship, ._Junior Harmony 
Clubs. Director, Mary Dunn. Eight 
regular programs, programs in va- 
rious churches: chants, conducted 
by Fred D. Gealy, Oct. 16; analysis 
of hymn tunes by Lota Spell, Nov. 
20; Bach program, conducted by 
Hans T. David, Feb. 20; Festival of 
Hymn Playing, March 24, 25, 26; 
Marion Keighley Snowden, playing 
and transposition of Czerny studies, 
May 14; creative work, specialist to 
be announced. 


San Antonio 
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Four Concerts: San Pedro Play- 
house. Hungarian String Quartet, 
Nov. 18; Sorantin - Britt - Wagner 
Trio, Jan. 31; Vielle Trio, Feb. 24; 
Roth String Quartet, March 28. 

Trinity University Music Depart- 
ment, 3115 West Ashby St. Ralph 
Ewing, head of department, choral 
director; John Seagle, director of 
Opera Workshop; Otto Wick, or- 
chestra director. Cantata, When the 
Christ Child Came, by Joseph Clo- 
key, performed by chorus and or- 
chestra, Dec. 16; Temples of Pesha- 
wur, by Otto Wick, for chorus and 
orchestra, March 15. Opera Wor'- 
shop, John Seagle, director: The 
Telephone by Menotti; first act of 
La Bohéme and second act of 
Martha. College Auditorium during 
second semester. Faculty Recitals: 
John Seagle, baritone; Gladys Cal- 
der Brooks, pianist; Donald Willing, 
organist; Miriam Wagner, pianist; 
Martha McCrory, cellist; Dorothy 
Churchill, violinist; Bess Hierony- 
mus, pianist; Joseph Burger, bari- 
tone; Trinity Instrumental Trio. The 
fall concert tour of Trinity Univer- 
sal Choir, under Ralph Ewing, com- 
prised a 2,000-mile trip through 
Texas, including engagements at 
Roswell, Albuquerque and Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, 
24th and Durango Sts. Fine Arts 
Auditorium, capacity 2,000. Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Frich Sorantin, 
director; Choral Club, Gerald In- 
graham, director, Concert, Nov. 4; 
Recitals: Gerald Ingraham, baritone, 
Nov. 27; Lois Colburn, cellist, Jan. 
1; New faculty members, Dorothy 
Huebner. French horn; Anna 
Marie Alcara, harpist. 






TEXAS 


Alamo Chapter American Guild of 


Organists, Mary Beth Mewborn, 
Dean. 114 Pardo Circle. Marcel 
Dupré, Dec. 5, Municipal Audito- 


rium; Donald Willing, Jan. 10, Mad- 
ison Square Presbyterian Church; 
Annual Dinner for Ministers and 
Choir Directors, Feb. 14; Recitals 
by Guild members, Walter Dunham, 
chairman, First Presbyterian 
Church, March 14 and May 9; An- 
nual Guild Service, April 24, Grace 
Lutheran Church. 

Civic Opera, Sunken Garden The- 


ater, Brackenridge Park, seating 
3,000. Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president. The Vagabond King, 
Felix Knight and Clare Alice Con- 
ner, July; Light Opera Excerpts, 
Doraine and Ellis Renard, August. 
(Continued from page 336) 
Soloists: Helen Jepson, Oct. 28; 


Karl Leifheit, Dec. 9; Jascha Veis- 
si, Jan. 27. University Choir with 
orchestra in Haydn’s The Seasons, 
March 31. The Messiah, 300 voice 
choir with orchestra, Robert Hop- 
kins, director, Dec. 16. Grand Opera 
Workshop, Daniel Sternberg, direc- 
tor, May 13-15, Gianni Schicchi, by 
Puccini, and Down in the Valley by 
Kurt Weill. University Band, Don- 
ald Moore, director, Annual Found- 
ers’ Day, May 1 and series. Baylor 
Theatre: Dec. 2-11, Of Thee I Sing, 
Paul Baker, director. Recital Hall: 
Thomas Ingram, ec. 2; Joseph 
Tekula, Feb. 17; Lino Bartoli, April 
14; Madrigal Choir, Leon Wagner, 
director, May 2. Annual Concert, 
I. S. C. M., Leon Wagner, acting 
regional adviser, March 5. 

Annual Bach Festival. Sponsor- 
ship, Waco Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Nannie B. Ferguson, presi- 
ident; Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, festival 
chairman, 3109 Trice Ave. Fifth sea- 


son, four concerts, March 18-20. 
Friday night, Baylor University 
night, Daniel Sternberg, Robert 


Hopkins and Leon Wagner, direc- 
tors; Bach Orchestra, University A 
Capella Choir, Radio and Madrigal 
choirs featured. Saturday morning 
city school choruses, Leta Spear- 
man, directing; Saturday night, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichord, and 
Alexander Schneider, violin; Sun- 
day, William C. Teague, organist. 

Gussie Oscar Management, Ra- 
leigh Hotel. Town Hall Lecture 
Course; Sigmund Romberg Orches- 
tra and soloist, March*11. 











tuoso.” 


Etude Moderne 


Rondonetto 
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| CONCERT ACCORDIONIST— COMPOSER 


“Exciting performance, unusual accordion vir- 


—N. Y. Times—Town Hall, New York, April 11, 1947 
PUBLISHED COMPOSITIONS 


Turbulent 
Mode Antique 
Bucolic Frolic (Suite in 4 movements) 


| AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT AND RADIO 
31 West 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 
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CALDICOTT. 


TENOR - PHILADELPHIA OPERA 


"Such a tenor has not been heard in these parts for a long time. 
He produced high C's with ease and clarity of tone." 


Harry Eberle—Bayonne Faots 


Address: 10 PARK TERRACE EAST, NEW YORK 34, N. Y. 
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Reading 


By CaroLiNE ALBRIGHT 


M USIC lovers in this city in the 

heart of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country are again enjoying a 
season filled with excellent music. 
Three of Reading’s oldest concert 
series are scheduled and there is also 
the usual sprinkling of recitals by 
visiting and local artists. 

Reading Symphony, 47 So. Sixth 
St., auspices Reading Musical Foun- 
dation. Alexander Hilsberg, conduc- 
tor; Rene Irwin, president. Rajah 
Theatre, capacity 2,165. Four con- 
certs: Nov. 28, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, April 
3. Soloists: Claudette Sorel, Ste- 
phan Hero, Menahem Pressler. 

Reading Choral Society, 47 South 
Sixth St., auspices Reading Musical 
Foundation. Dr. Lawrence Perry, 
conductor; William E. Maier, presi* 
dent. Northwest Junior High School 
auditorium, capacity 1,100. Three 
concerts: Dec. 12, Handel’s Messiah; 
Jan. 26, Haydn’s The Creation; May 
4, popular concert. 

Reading Civic Opera Society, Inc., 
Harmonie Maennerchor, 204 Lan- 
caster Ave. Fred Cardin, conduc- 
tor; George Gross, president. Rajah 
Theatre, four performances: Chimes 
of Normandy, Nov. 29 and 30; Die 
Fledermaus on two evenings in May. 

Haage Concert Series, 47 South 
Sixth St. Manager. George D. 
Haage. Rajah Theatre. Five con- 
certs on the subscription series: 
Sept. 29, Nov. 22, Jan. 12, Feb. 1, 
March 14. Charles Wagner’s Opera 
Company, Romeo and Juliet, Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Vienna Boys’ Choir, Jussi 
Bjoerling. 





Alexander Hils- 


George D. Haage 
sponsor of the berg, conductor 


of the Reading 
Symphony 


Pittsburgh 
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be selected from among local young 
artists. 

Mendelssohn Choir, Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, Pittsburgh 13, capacity 
1,900. Two Concerts: Messiah, Dec. 
14; Elgar and Bruch, April 5. Ernest 
Lunt, director, Homer Wickline, as- 
sistant. 

Bach Choir of Pittsburgh, J. Ju- 
lius Baird, director. Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburgh 13. Two concerts: 
Haydn’s The Seasons Nov. 23; Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah April 26. 

Pittsburgh Opera Society, R. A. 
Martin, manager, 320 Fourth Ave., 
Syria Mosque. Richard Karp, musi- 
cal director. Carlos Alexander, stage 
manager. Metropolitan and City 
Center Opera soloists with some lo- 
cal singers in solo parts. Local 
chorus and symphony orchestra. 
Ballet master, Frank Eckl. Carmen, 
Barber of Seville, La Traviata, La 
Boheme, Rigoletto. Soloists: Gladys 
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brilliant in color 


Marie LUVISO 


LAST TOWN HALL APPEARANCE NOV. 18, 1947 
N. Y. SUN: Powerful tones, coloring and thrilling. 
N. Y. TRIBUNE: Ample, dynamic power, good sense of 
pitch and tone quality. 
CHICAGO SUN: A big lustrous voice, dark in tone and 


CHICAGO HERALD AMERICAN: A voluminous voice, 
wide in compass and even in tone. 

Personal Representative: L. J. LEWIS 
300 West 2ist Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Dramatic Soprano 


Phone: CH. 2-2635 




















Sunday Independent. 








WALTER BROWNE Zeno, 


“The owner of an outstanding 
voice." — Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


For Brochure Write to 14 North Delaware Drive, Easton, Pa. 





"A voice of pleasing quality." 
— Easton Express. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Swarthout, Raoul Jobin, Paula 
Lenchner, Nino Martini, Robert 
Merrill, Gerhard Pechner, Nadine 
Conner, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Walter Cassel, Licia Albanese, 
Thomas Hayward, Adelaide Bishop, 
Jan Peerce, Robert Weede, Graci- 
ela Rivera. 

Pittsburgh Savoyards, Calvary 
Church, Shady Ave., Pittsburgh 6. 
Lawrence Burrows, musical director. 
George M. P. Baird, stage manager. 
Carnegie Music Hall. Two perform- 
ances: Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
Sorcerer, Dec. 7 and 8; Yeomen of 
the Guard, April 19 and 20. 

Pittsburgh Youth Symphony, Mrs. 
Clifford Heinz, president. Stanley 
Levin, director. 95 players, graduates 
of high school orchestras. 

Music for Mt. Lebanon, Mellon 
Auditorium, seating capacity 1,000. 
Four recitals: Albert Spalding, Oct. 
25; Tito Schipa, Nov. 29; Vronsky 
and Babin, Jan. 24; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Carlos Salzedo, harp 
solois?, March 21. 

Tuesday Musical Club, Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall. Mrs. T. Dale 
Shotts, president. Fortnightly meet- 
ings, with active members as solo- 
ists. Concert by Hugo Kolberg. 


Wilkes-Barre 


(Continued from page 316) 


iary of the Kingston Presbyterian 
Church, Oct. 21. 

Community Concerts, double se- 
ries: Red Course: Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 14; Vronsky and Babin, Nov. 
23; Cleveland Symphony, Feb. 16; 
Paul Makovsky, March 31. Blue 
Course: The Saidenberg Sinfoni- 
etta, Nov. 11; DePaur Infantry 
Chorus, Dec. 8; Maryla Jonas, Jan. 
6; Cleveland Symphony, Feb. 17. 

Other active groups include the 
Concordia Choir, headed by George 
Helfrich, president, and Charles H. 
Davies, conductor, which presented 
Oscar Natzka, Dec. 10, and will 
offer Christopher Lynch, May 7; 
First Methodist Church, annual 
Carpenter Memorial Concert in the 
spring; Edwards ‘Memorial Con- 
gregation Church, whose 60th an- 
nual Eisteddfod will be given in 
mid-March; and Wilkes-Barre Lit- 
tle Theater, which will give The 
Desert Song, with an all-local cast, 
for a week of performances in May. 


Philadelphia Hears 
Metropolitan Opera 


PHILADELPHIA.—Continuing its cur- 
rent Philadelphia series, the Metro- 
politan Opera staged Thomas’ Mignon 
at the Academy of Music on Jan. 4. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted the per- 
formance, in which Risé Stevens, 
Petrice Munsel, James Melton, and 
Jerome Hines sang the leading roles. 
Also in the cast were Alessio De Paolis, 
Osie Hawkins, Lawrence Davidson, 
and Jean Browing-Madeira. 

Robert Casadesus and Zino Fran- 
cescatti gave a recital devoted to piano 
and violin sonatas, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Emma Feldman series, on 
Jan. 10. The two artists reached superb 
levels in their interpretations of works 
by Bach, Brahms, Debussy and Franck. 

Guy Marriner, pianist, gave a grati- 
fying recital on Jan. 9. On Jan. 11, the 
Philadelphia Music Club Chorus, con- 
ducted by H. Alexander Matthews, 
gave performances of works by two 
Philadelphia composers—Robert El- 
more and William R. Smith. A con- 
cert in the Great Composer Series at 
the Philadelphia Musical Academy on 
Jan. 9 furnished performances of mu- 
sic by Schubert and Schumann. 

W.E.S. 





Gerhart, 


Russell 
conductor and 
musical director 
of the Altoona 
Civic Symphony 


Leonard C. Mof- 

fitt, manager of 

the Altoona Civic 
Symphony 


Altoona 


By Lioyp J. BurRKET 


LTOONA and Blair County 
are supplied with musical en- 
tertainment by the Altoona Civic 
Symphony and the Blair County 
Civic Music Association. The Al- 
toona Symphony is celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary this year. 
A yearly increase in attendance at- 
tests to the growing interest in 
music in this community. 
ma Civic Symphony. Presi- 
dent, Edward A. Basler; manager, 
L. C. Moffit. Conductor and mus- 
ical director, Russell Gerhart; con- 
certmaster, Joseph Fox. Jaffa Mos- 
que, capacity 3,500. Regular sub- 
scription series of five Thursday 
cert: Helen Jepson, soprano, Oct. 
21; Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, 
Dec. 2; Midseason Pop Concert, 
Jan. 13; Beveridge Webster, pianist, 
Feb. 24; Bernard Greenhouse, cel- 
list, March 31; Alec Templeton, 
pianist (special concert), May 5. 
Blair County Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. President, Don Lafferty; 
secretary, Edna Little. Altoona 
Senior High School, capacity 1,400. 
Five events: Trieste Trio, Oct. 25; 
Mariemma and her Ensemble, Nov. 
30; National Male Quartet, Dec. 13; 
Claudia Pinza, Jan. 24; Boris Gol- 
dovsky, March 24. 


New Concert Series 
For Council Bluffs 


Councit Biurrs, Ia.—For the first 
time in many years, Council Bluffs has 
a concert series; the newly organized 
Civic Music Association will present 
five concerts this season. The first 
program was given by Doris Doree, 
soprano of the Covent Garden Opera 
Company, whose program on Dec. 2 
provided an auspicious opening for 
the series. Her program included 
songs and arias, and she was par- 
ticularly impressive in a group of 
Spanish songs by Falla. Louise Kohnop 
was her capable accompanist. John 
Creighton Murray, violinist, also re- 
cently returned from Europe, gave a 
brilliant program on Jan. 13. Remain- 
ing artists on the series will be Philip 
Kinsman, bass-baritone; the National 
Male Quartet; and Dorothy Eustis, 
pianist. 

KaTHLEEN SHAW MILLER 


David Sarser Appears 
In Teachers Guild Concert 


David Sarser, violinist, appeared in 
a concert under the auspices of the 
New York Violin, Viola, and Violon- 
cello Teachers’ Guild, on Jan. 16, in 
Carl Fischer Concert Hall. A Naum- 
berg award winner in 1942, Mr. 
Sarser is now a member of the NBC 
Symphony. 
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Joplin 


OPLIN has its quota of private 

, music studios, all with capacity 
s dules. Robert Armstrong has 
recentiy opened a piano studio here 
and is also doing work in composi- 
tion at the State Teachers’ College 
in Pittsburg, Kansas. 

reat Ariists Series. Founder and 

Btor, Mrs. Jay Wilder. Mem- 

“x Auditorium. Five events: 

eles L. Wagner production of 
Kz neo and Juliet, Nov. 28; Okla- 
homa, Jan. 19 and 20; Philharmonia 
Piano Quartet, Feb 25; Patricia 
Travers, March 9; Nelson Eddy, 
April 25. 

Apollo Chorus. Director, Oliver 
Sovereign. Winter and spring con- 
certs with guest soloists in Joplin; 
appearances in neighboring towns. 

Music Department, Joplin Public 
Schools. Head of music department, 
T. Frank Coulter. Winter and 
spring series of concerts by orches- 
tra, glee club, and chorus. Festival 
in spring, with competition by stu- 
dents from four-state area sur- 
rounding Joplin. 


St. Louts 


(Continued from page 318) 
general chairman; Sylvia Walden, 
executive secretary. Formed for the 
purpose of encouraging talented 
young musicians in the St. Louis 
area, by giving them the oppor- 
tunity of having public sponsored 
recital. Non-profit organization, 
second season, Wednesday Club Au- 
ditorium, capacity 600. Artists 
(chosen by audition): Dorothy 
Koomjohn, Arthur Kennett and 
Robert Ray Townsend, Orville 
Wright, Helen Phillips, and Alfred 
Schneider. 

The Civic Chorus of St. Louis, 
P. O. Box 563, St. Louis 1. Gerhard 
Schroth, conductor, John Meinhart, 
president; Elsa Kloch, correspond- 
ing secretary. Kiel Opera House. 
Concerts: Dec. 6, and May 11, ac- 
companied by the Philharmonic. 
Supported by Public Subscription. 
Soloists chosen from chorus. 

Webster Groves Community Con- 
certs Association, Webster Groves 
19, Mo., R. Harris Cobb, president; 
capacity 1,500. Concerts: Oct. 24, 
Patricia Travers, violinist; Jan. 9, 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists; 
Feb. 13, Conrad Thibaud, baritone; 
March 20, Columbia Grand Opera 
Quartet. 

University City Community Con- 
certs Association, University City 5, 
Mo. Norman H. Falkenheiner, pres- 
ident. Hanley Junior High School 
Auditorium, capacity 1,000. Con- 
certs: Nov. 10, Italo Tajo, bass-bari- 
tone; March 7, Patricia Travers: 
Jennie Tourel, contralto and Apple- 
ton and Field, duo-pianists date to 
be announced. 

Concert Direction Alma Cueny, 
4402 McPherson Ave., St. Louis 8. 
Alma Cueny, manager. Aeolian 
Ticket Office, 1004 Olive St., St. 
Louis 1. 

Grand Opera Workshop, 5399 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8. Sponsor- 
ship, St. Louis Grand Opera Guild, 
Bernard Ferguson, artistic director, 
Edward Murphy, musical director: 
Mrs. T. M. Sayman, president. Two 
evenings of opera at Hanley Junior 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1,000. During April and May. 

St. Louis Institute Orchestra, 
Chorus and Opera School, Bonhom- 
me and Bemiston Aves., Clayton, 
Mo. Series of concerts by orches- 
tra under direction Nandor Domo- 
kos ; opera under direction Ladislao 

aida; chorus under William B. 
Heyne. Hanley Junior High Au- 
ditorium and St. Michaels and St. 
George Auditorium. 


February, 1949 





Mrs. Jay L. 
Wilder, founder 
and director, 
Great Artists 
Series 


Oliver Sovereign, 
director, Apollo 
Chorus 


Kansas City 


(Continued from page 327) 
can performance of Alexandre 
Tcherepnine’s Christmas Cantata, 
La Jeu de la Nativité, and first per- 
formance of Francis Buebendorf’s 
Good People All, This Christmas 
Time, Dec. 22; Allied Arts Orches- 
tra concerts, March 18 and «  pril 
22; Julius Hijman, date to be an- 
nounced; concerts by string quar- 
tet, composed of Thurston John- 
son, Rosemary Malocsay, Francis 
Buebendorf, Catherine W. Farley. 

University of Kansas City Music 
Department, 5100 Rockhill Road. 
Chairman, Hardin Van Deursen. 
Eleven concerts: Joanne Johnson 
Baker, Oct. 3; Dimitry Marke- 
vitch, Oct. 28; Frank Mannheimer, 
Nov. 11; Virginia French Mackie, 
Nov. 19; Hardin Van Deursen, 
Louise Palmer, Jan. 11; Mary Daw- 
son, March 8; Mary Weaver, 
March 17; K. C. U. Orchestra, N. 
DeRubertis, conductor, March 25; 
A Cappella Choir, April 5; Die 
Fledermaus, K. C. U. opera depart- 
ment, May 10-14; Harriet Cohen, 
Feb. 3. 

Kansas City Public Schools. Spon- 
sorship, Board of Education. Music 
supervisor, Mabelle Glenn, 1,938 
grade pupils study orchestral and 
band instruments, 2,500 elementary 
students study piano. Primary and 
upper grades have weekly choral 
sings. Robert Shaw, choral convo- 
cation for high school choral 
groups, Oct. 15. Laura Hoggard, 
leading A Cappella Choir, Nov. 21. 
Choral groups in programs _ for 
every session of Missouri State 
Teachers’ meetings, week of Nov. 
8. Spring Festival program, by 
orchestral, choral and band organ- 
ization. 

Kansas City Musical Club. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Dwight E. Williams, 
4947 Westwood Terrace; program 
chairman, Wanda Maguire. Month- 
ly programs, Epperson Hall. Mem- 
bership, 500. Philanthropic depart- 
ment provides music lessons for 
underprivileged children. Winner of 
youth auditions plays with Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic in Young 
People’s concert. Sixteen-page 
Musical Bulletin published month- 
ly. During the past year, 1,734 
items of music from library were 
sent to National Federation for use 
in devastated countries. 





Wiktor Labunski, 
director, Con- 
servatory of 
Music of Kansas 


City City 


Henry C. Haskell, 
president, Con- 
servatory of 
Music of Kansas 


MIs > O-U RT 


Ada Belle Files Hardin Van Deur- 
Spencer, presi- sen, chairman, 
dent,Mu PhiEpsi- music depart- 
lon Morning” ment, University 


Musicales of Kansas City 


Kansas City Music Teachers’ 
Association. President, Mrs. Verna 
Brinkley Boyer. Monthly lectures 
and recitals, Jenkins Building. 

Center Community Series, 1600 
Linwood Blvd. Sponsorship, Jew- 
ish Community Center. Director, 
Joseph Rosenstein. Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 600. American and Feast of 
Lights program, orchestra and 
chorus, Dec. 27. Joseph Rosenstein, 
sonata recital, The Mikado, May. 
Joseph Rosenstein, sonata recital, 
March. 

Kansas City Recreation Division. 
Sponsorship, Public Welfare De- 
partment. N. De Rubertis, conduc- 
tor of orchestra and band concerts 
in the city parks. Civic Orchestra, 
N. De Rubertis, conductor, played 
twenty programs in Loose Me- 
morial Park summer, 1948. Kan- 
sas City composers whose works 
were heard were George Simpson, 
David Courtney, Julius Osiier, Hans 
Feil, Russell Webber, Robert 
Adams, Dale Reubart, and N. De 
Rubertis. 





Mabelle Glenn, N. De Rubertis, 

music supervisor, conductor of the 

Kansas City Pub- Civic Orchestra 
lic Schools and Band 


Kansas City Choral Symphony, 
formerly the Choral Union. Direc- 
tor, Delbert E. Johnson. The Mes- 
siah, Ivanhoe Temple, Dec. 5; 
Christmas Carol Festival, Linwood 
Methodist Church, Dec. 20; 
Haydn’s, The Seasons and other 
choral works, May Festival. Mr. 
Johnson has organized choruses in 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Sedalia, Mo. 
Choral programs will be presented 
in those cities. Mr. Johnson also di- 
rects the Scottish Rite chorus and 
the Young Matrons choral group 


Kansas City Guild of Music and 
Allied Arts Teachers. 14th and 
Main Sts. President, Joseph Hard- 
ing; program chairman, Opal Eich- 
ler. Series of four debut recitals of 
artist students. Monthly lecture 
and recital series. 

Sacerdote-Harding Studios, Main 
Street Theater Building. Olga Sa- 
cerdote, voice, and Joseph Harding, 
violin. Music appreciation classes 
through the season, illustrated by 
vocal and violin students. 





Columbia 


Rogers Whit- 

more, manager, 

University of 

Missouri concert 
series 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


ITH events sponsored by the 

University of Missouri, Steph- 
ens College, and Christian College, 
audiences in this vicinity have had a 
wide variety of programs during the 
1948-49 season. 

The University of Missouri Con- 
cert Series. Manager, Rogers 
Whitmore. Brewer Field House, 
capacity 5,000. Four events: Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Oct. 13, 14; St. Louis 
Symphony, Nov. 8, 9; Cincinnati 
Symphony, March 17, 18; Robert 
Casadesus, March 28, 29. 

The University of Missouri De- 
partment of Music also presents 
programs by school ensembles. Di- 
rector of the orchestra and band, 
George C. Wilson; director of the 
chorus, Charles E. Vogan; director 
of the M. U. Singers, Paul Van 
Bodegraven; director of the string 
quartet, Rogers Whitmore; director 
of woodwind ensembles, Paul 
Dirksmeyer. 

Stephens College. Supervisor of 
the music department, Peter Han- 
son; conductor of the Burrall Sym- 


phony, Edward Murphy. Stephens 
College Assembly Hall, capacity 
2,800. Five events on the Burrall 
Symphony series: Brian Sullivan, 
Leonard Pennario, Millikan and 
Johnson, William Primrose, and 
production of Madama Butterfly 
with the college chorus. Other 
events at the college included Gary 
Graffman, pianist; Virginia Voigt- 
lander, violinist; and Wings Over 
Jordan. 

Christian College. Director of 
the conservatory, Franklin’ B. 
Launer. Special events series: Gi- 
nette Neveu; Oct. 27; Susan Reed; 
faculty recitals. 
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SEASON 1949-50 


Steinway Piano @ Decca Records 
sddress: Hotel Pearson 


190 East Pearson Street 
CHICAGO .:- ILLINOIS 























MARY 


BOTHWELL 


Soprano 
Exel. Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, 251 W. S7th St., N.Y. 19 


MELVIN RITTER 


Violinist-Concertmaster Tampa Symphony 
“Had style, wn fervor and fire... innate 
imaginativeness and poetry."’ 

—Noel Straus, N. ¥. Times, Oct 28, 1947 
Now Booking Season 1948-49 


Address: Tampa University, Tampa, Fia., of 
National Musie League, 130 W. 56th St., N. Y. 
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Little Rock 


By Nett GotNAM 


HE Arkansas State Symphony 

is undergoing a complete reor- 
ganization this year under its new 
conductor, Josef Blatt. In addition 
to regular concerts, the orchestra is 
playing at state colleges and is tak- 
ing part in the Brahms Festival at 
Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway. Ark., in February. 

Arkansas State Symphony. Spon- 
sorship, Arkansas State Symphony 
Association. President, Mrs. Burton 
J. Pickens; vice-president, J. D. 
Jordan. Conductor, Josef Blatt. 
Four regular concerts: Nov. 30, Jan. 
10, March 15, April 19. One Pop con- 
cert monthly. Extra concerts: Hot 
Springs. Nov. 29; Arkansas State 
Teachers College Brahms Festival, 
February; University of Arkansas, 
date to be announced; other state 
colleges. 

Metropolitan Attractions. Spon- 
sorship, Woman’s City Club. Spon- 
sors, Mrs. Frank Vaughn and Tom 
Pinckney. Twelve events: Charles 
L. Wagner production of’ Romeo 
and Juliet, Oct. 22; Orchestre Na- 
tional of France, Nov. 20; Carousel, 


Albert Morini 


MANAGER 


OF DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


119 WEST S7th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


TROPICANA 


“Breathtakingly 
Exciting Dance Show" 


The OPERA TRIO 


Donald Dickson—Baritone 
Mae Endich—Soprano 
Sandra Warfield—Contralto 











TITO 


SCHIPA 


World Famous Tenor 
Master of Bel Canto 





MARIMI 


DEL POZO 


Young Coloratura Discovery 





PERCY 


GRAINGER 


Beloved Musical 
Personality 





ORAZIO 


FRUGONI 


Brilliant Young Pianist 
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Joseph Blatt, con- Mrs. 
ductor, Arkansas 
State Symphony 


Frank 

Vaughn, co-spon- 

sor, Metropolitan 
Attractions 


Dec. 2, 3 and 4; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 14; Leonard Warren, Jan. 17; 
Whittemore and Lowe, Feb. 15; 
High Button Shoes, Feb. 18 and 19; 
Sigmund Romberg, March 3; Bar- 


ber of Seville. March 30: Lily Pons, 


March 31; Annie Get Your Gun, 
April, date to be announced; Des- 
ert Song, May 2 

Civic Music Association, Presi- 
dent, J. D. Jordan; executive vice- 
president, W. R. Alstadt. Five 
events: Blanche Thebom, Oct. 2; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Oct. 20; Pol- 
di Mildner, Dec. 8; Dallas Sym- 
phony, Jan. 25; Felix Knight and 
Mimi Benzell, April 18. 

Civic Light Opera Company. Pres- 
ident, R. L. Saxon; vice-president, 
Conner Limerick, Jr.; secretary- 
treasurer and producer, Reece Sax- 
on Price. Co-director, Edward Stan- 
ton; conductor, Josef Blatt. Mac- 
Arthur Park Band Shell. Three 
productions each summer. 1948 
productions were The Merry 
Widow, The New Moon, and 
Naughty Marietta, all with Virginia 
Card, Jack Sealy, and Jim Overton. 

Ballet Guild. Organizers, Joy 
Shoemaker and Charles. Kirby; 
business manager, Mrs. _ Eloise 
Haynes. Little Rock Auditorium. 
Fifteen performances. 


ARKANSAS 





Marx J. Pales, di- 
rector, University 
of Arkansas Or- Band 
chestra and 

Chorus 


E. J. Marty, con- 
ductor, Razorback 


Fayetteville 


By Mrs. Teo R. Wy ie 


USIC in Northwest Arkansas 

revolves mainly around the 
University of Arkansas and _ its 
many musical organizations. Un- 
der Kenneth R. Osborne and E. J. 
Marty, the annual band clinic will 
be held in February in Fayetteville. 
A state-wide clinic in piano, solo 
voice, and strings is to be held in 
April on the University campus. 
String instruction, which began in 
the summer of 1948, centered 
around Peabody Training School, 
is continuing into the winter with 
the children of Fayetteville school. 
A children’s orchestra has been or- 
ganized. The University of Ar- 
kansas orchestra is being revived 
under the direction of Marx J. 
Pales. Mr. Pales also conducts the 
men’s chorus on the campus. This 
group will present The Mikado by 
Gilbert and Sullivan in February. 





Santa Fe, New Mexico 


By ALFRED MorANG 


HIS year’s musical season in 

Santa Fe promises to be unusually 
interesting. A good variety of con- 
certs will be heard. The Community 
Concerts offer nationally known art- 
ists, and the New Mexico Concert 
Series demonstrates constantly  in- 
creasing musical interest. With each 
succeeding season, Santa Fe is build- 
ing a better structure of musical ac- 
tivity. 

New Mexico Concerts, state-wide 
service of the Museum of New Mex- 
ico; Southwestern artists exclusively. 
Reginald Fisher, head of fine arts, 
Museum of New Mexico, in charge. 
Series scheduled in Artesia, Alamo- 
gordo, Albuquerque, Belen, Carlsbad, 
Clayton, Farmington, Hot Springs, 
Las Vegas, Los Alamos, Portales, 
Santa Fe, Socorro and Taos. North 
Texas State College Madrigal Sing- 
ers; Jenny Wells, folksinger; Robert 
Gross, violinist; Albuquerque Cham- 
ber Symphony; George Robert, pian- 
ist; Denver Woodwind Ensemble; 
Jacques Cartier, actor-dancer; Ballet 
Group; Paul Muench, pianist. 

Artesia: Madrigal Singers, Oct. 26; 
Jenny Wells, Nov. 18; Jacques Car- 
tier, date to be announced. Alamo- 
gordo: Madrigal Singers, Oct. 27; 
Robert Gross, Dec. 8; George Robert, 
March 16. Albuquerque: Jacques 
Cartier, April 3. Belen: Albuquerque 
Chamber Symphony, March 2. Carls- 
bad: Woodwind Ensemble, April 30; 
Jacques Cartier, April 7. 

Clayton: Jenny Wells, Nov. 15; 


Jacques Cartier, March 7. Farming- 
ton: Madrigal Singers, Oct. 29; Jenny 


Wells, Dec. 3; Woodwind Ensemble, 


April 29; Jacques Cartier, Feb. 25. 
Hot Springs: Jenny Wells, Nov. 17; 
Robert Gross, Dec. 9; Woodwind En- 
semble, April 28. Las Vegas: Jenny 
Wells, Nov. 16; Robert Gross, Dec. 
7; Woodwind Ensemble, April 26; 
Jacques Cartier, April 1. Los Ala- 
mos: Albuquerque Chamber Sym- 
phony, March 9. Portales: Albu- 
querque Chamber Symphony (date not 
set). 

Santa Fe: George Robert, date to 
be announced ; Jacques Cartier, March 
31; Woodwind Ensemble, April 27. 

Socorro: Madrigal Singers, Oct. 
28; Robert Gross, Dec. 10; George 
Robert, March 15. 

Taos: Madrigal Singers, Oct. 31 
Jacques Cartier, date to be announced. 

Community Concerts, auspices 
Santa Fe Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. Augustine Haughton, presi- 
dent. Concerts: Jorge Bolet, pianist, 
Oct. 20; Pierrette Alarie, coloratura 
soprano, Jan. 17; Tossy Spivakovsky, 
violinist, March 9; Dallas Symphony, 
March 21. St. Francis Auditorium, 
Museum of New Mexico, capacity 725. 


String Teachers’ Guild 
Presents Student Recital 


The first student recital of the sea- 
son under the auspices of the Violin, 
Viola and Violoncello Teachers’ Guild 
was presented on Jan. 8, in the Carl 
Fischer Sky Room, in New York. 


University of Arkansas Division 
of Fine Arts. Head of department, 
Kenneth R. Osborne. Nine events: 
Marx J. Pales, Oct. 24; Jorge Bolet, 
Oct. 14; Bruce Benward, Nov. 23; 
Revellers Quartet, Dec. 14; Colum- 
bia Grand Opera Quartet, Feb. 10; 
Nan Merriman, March 2; Morley 
and Gearhart, March 23; Joseph 
Blatt, date to be announced; Jo 
Anne Pels DeMaio, date to be an- 
nounced. 

University Chorus, University of 
Arkansas. Conductor, Harry E. 
Shultz. Student Union Auditorium, 
capacity 900. Christmas Concert. 
Dec. 15, soloists, Mary Lineback, 
Betty Joe Crews, and Joe Hart- 
meier; accompanist, Carolyn Clark. 
225 in chorus. 

Sigma Alpha lIota, Sigma Omi- 
cron, University of Arkansas. Spor. 
sorship, Alumni Association. Advis- 
ers, Helen Hughes, Mrs. Homer 
Crow, and Mrs. Marius J. Lindloff; 
president, Faye White Perkins. The 
chapter sponsors weekly programs, 
Carnegie Gift Library of Records, 
Student Union, monthly musicals 
on campus and programs. Annual 
concert in spring features American 
music and composers. 

Razorback Band. Sponsorship, 
music, military, and athletic depart- 
ments, University of Arkansas. 
Business manager, W. S. Gregson: 
student president, John  Forten- 
berry. Conductor, E. J. Marty. 
Field House Auditorium. Concerts in 
January, March and May. 

University Music Department on 
the Air. Weekly radio programs 
over Station KGRH under direction 
of music department faculty and 
students. 





*% “Admirable purity of 
tone, polished diction— 
isecure intonation — always 
the intélligent artist.” 


4| Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 


MARY 
EDGERWOOD 


{] CONTRALTO orAToRIO — CONCERT 
Suite 7B, 56 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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LILLY 


WINDSOR 


Lyric Soprano 
“Rising Pa on the American 
scene’ 

CONCERT, OPERA, RADIO 
Vincent Attractions, Inc. 

119 West 57th St., N. Y. 














DOROTHY H U M E & 


Pianist 
‘Dorothy Humel is an excel- 
lent musician and has a mag- 
nificent technique and a great 
| personality.”—Jose Tturhi 
Pers. Repr.: M. P. BICHURIN 
115 E. 62nd St., N. Y. C. 

















RAND SMITH 


Baritone of the Revelers Quartet 
Critical acclaim of SOLO recital, Carnegie Hall, 
Arcreeptionally, sensitive’ 
jens 
“nobly suguisitebeatnel iy F Ore Fines 
bia Artists Management, Inc. 
wwe sth St., New York 19, N. Y. 


EVA DeLUCA 


Lyric Soprano 
“A young singer of recog- 
nized talents. 
—Sehioss, Phila. 
Inquirer, 1948 
Per. Repr.: Arnold Pisani 
119 W. 57 St.. N.Y.C. 19 
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Robert Mac- 
Intyre, manager, 
Buffalo Philhar- 


monic Society 


Frank N. Farrar, 
president, Buffalo 
Philharmonic 


Society 


By BERNA BERGHOLTZ 


N upsurge in musical activity 

was noted here during the past 
year. New organizations have been 
formed and those already in exist- 
ence continue to offer varied pro- 
grams. 

Buffalo’s concert series are well- 
established. Each has earned dis- 
tinction, and each makes invaluable 
contribution to the music of the 
community. 

The Zorah Berry Series continues 
to present eminent artists. 

The Chamber Music Society is 
again providing distinguished en- 
sembles in its series in the field of 
chamber music. 

This season, the Buffalo Philhar- 
monic Orchestra concerts and solo- 
ists have been outstanding. The 
orchestra, under its director, Wil- 
liam Steinberg, has improved. and 
new works have been added to its 
repertoire. Summer concerts have 
been extended through September. 
and concerts for chiidren have been 
increased to thirteen from seven. 

New groups are organizing in sev- 
eral fields. The recently formed 
Buffalo Symphonette, a group of 
eighteen string players, has been 
formed. 

The Chromatic Club celebrated 
its golden anniversary. 

Both the Museum of Science and 
the Grosvenor Library are continu- 
ing their series of song recitals and 
chamber music, with the Grosvenor 
adding a second series this season. 

Numerous choral groups are giv- 
ing scheduled performances. They 
include the Buffalo Oratorio Chorus 
and the Buffalo Schola Cantorum 
in a special performance with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic. 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Kleinhans 
Music Hall, The Circle. Sponsor, 
Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra So- 
ciety, Inc. Music director, William 
Steinberg; assistant music director, 
Rudolf Doblin; président, Frank N. 
Farrar; manager, Robert E. MacIn- 
tyre. Kleinhans Music Hall, capac- 
ity 3,000. Subscription series of ten 
concerts, Tuesday evenings; twenty 
Pop concerts, Friday evenings, 
sponsored by business organizations 
and corporations ; thirteen ~ chil- 
dren’s concerts; tour of out-of-town 
engagements in December; summer 
concerts, Tuesday evenings, July, 
August, September. Soloists, sub- 
scription series: Seymour Lipkin, 
Nov. 30; Jan Peerce, Dec. 7: Eudice 
Shapiro, Dec. 21+ “atten Yitctein, 
Feb. 1; Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 15; 
Jakob Gimpel, March 15: guest con- 
ductor : Leonard Bernstein, Jan. 18. 

Special performances, this season: 
Bach’s Passion According to Saint 
Matthew, soloists, Paula Lenchner. 
Eunice Alberts, Tohn Priebe. Désiré 
Ligeti, with Buffalo Oratorio Cho- 
rus and Buffalo Schola Cantorum. 
March 8: concert versions, Der 
Rosenkavalier and Die Fledermaus, 


February, 1949 


William Stein- Mrs. Zorah B. 

berg, musical di- Berry, manager, 

rector, Buffalo Zorah Berry 
Philharmonic Series 


soloists, Suzanne Sten, William Mc- 
Grath, March 29. 

Zorah Berry Series, 32 Court St. 
Manager, Mrs. Zorah B. Berry. 
Kleinhans Music Hall, capacity 
3,000. Fifteen evening concerts, 
subscription series oi eight, seven 
extra events: New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Sept. 29; Helen 
Traubel, Oct. 5; First Piano Quar- 
tet, Oct. 16; Maryla Jonas, Oct. 26; 
Igor Gorin, Nov. 9; Isaac Stern, 
Nov. 23; Blanche Thebom, Dec. 14; 
Bel Canto Trio, Jan. 11; Don Cos- 
sac Chorus, Jan. 19; Whittemore 





Fred Ressel, di- 
rector, Buffalo 
Symphonette 


Jan Wolanek, 
conductor, Buf- 
falo Civic Or- 


chestra 


and Lowe, Jan. 25; Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 5; \lad- 
imir Horowitz, Feb. 8; Sigmund 
Romberg and concert orchestra, 
Feb. 22; Nelson Eddy, March 30; 
Jascha Heifetz, April 19. 


Buffalo Chamber Music Society. 
President, Chauncey J. Hamlin; 
manager, Mary Gail Clark, 834 Au 
burn Ave. Mary Seaton Room, 
Kleinhans Music Hall, capacity 800. 
Five chamber music concgrts: Hun- 
garian Quartet, Nov. 8; Paganini 
Quartet, Dec. 6; Budapest Quartet, 
March 7; Juilliard Quartet, April 
25. 

Buffalo Chromatic Club. President. 
Mrs. Charles H. Hickman. Twen- 
tieth Century Club, capacity 750. 
Artist recitals: Rose Bampton, Nov. 
15; Jacob Lateiner, Feb. 28. Eight 
recitals by members. Recitals by 
members of the Junior Chromatic 
Club. 

Buffalo Civic Orchestra. Sponsor. 
Department of Parks; conductor, 
Jan Wolanek; president, John A. 
Ulinski; manager, Arthur Kowal- 
aski. Twelve summer open air con- 
certs, co-sponsor, Albright Art Gal- 
lery. 

Guido Male Chorus, Inc., music 
director, Arnold Cornelissen; presi- 
dent, George R. Rub. First of seven 
concerts. Kleinhans Music Hall, 
soloist, Robert Schulz, Jan. 16. 

Buffalo Symphonette. Director. 
Fred A. Ressel. Fall concert, Marv 
Seaton Room, Kle‘inhans Music 
Hall; soloists: Lazlo Hajos and 
Rivka Mandelkern; Martha Gomph, 
harpist; Squire Haskin, pianist, Oct. 
3. Other scheduled concerts to be 
announced. 

Philharmonic Trio of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Auspices. Buf- 
falo Fine Arts Academy of the Al- 


bright Art Gallery. Four concerts, 
second Thursday oi each month, 
Albright Art Gallery. 

American Guild of Organists, Reed 
Jerome, dean. Holy Trinity Luth- 
eran Church: Robert Baker, organ- 
ist, Temple Emanuel, New York 
City, May 4. Recitals by members, 
including dedicatory organ recita' 
Dr. Roberta Bitgood, Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, May 1. 

Symphony Training Orchestra, 
conductor, Jan Wolanek. Auspices, 
Buffalo Museum of Science. Two 
concerts annually: Mary Seaton 
Room, Kleinhans Music Hall. 

Buffalo Museum of Science, Twi- 
light Music Hour. Recitals, first 
and third Sundays, 
through March. 

Grosvenor Library, Chamber Mu- 
sic Series. Recitals, twice monthly, 
Mondays, October through March: 
second series, monthly recitals of 
Mozart sonatas, presented by Wil- 
liam Steinberg and Andries Rood- 
enberg. 


Syracuse 
By Harris PINe 


EMAND and interest for the 
finest in music has increased 
the number of guest artists and 
both musical and artistic organiza- 
tions coming to Syracuse this year. 
A full schedule of guest artists and 
noteworthy varied concerts’ has 
been made for 1948-1949. The year, 
1948, marked the Syracuse Centen- 
nial. 1948 also marked the introduc- 
tion of a new series of concerts, 
The Famous Artists’ Series. Syra- 
cuse University’s School of Music. 
with its new director, Dr. Alexander 
Capurso, has introduced new series 
of recitals and concerts to add to 
the busy musical life of this city. 
Morning Musicals, Inc., 401 South 
Salina St., 1,200 members. President, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Whiteside. 
Seven evening concerts and five 
morning concerts. Lincoln Auditor- 
ium, capacity 2,000. Nov. 5, Ferruccio 





Mrs. S. B. Everts, 
president, Civic 
Music Association 


Murray Bernthal, 

conductor, Syra- 

cuse Pops Or- 
chestra 


Tagliavini, with Ethel Evans assist- 
ing at the piano; Jan. 8, Whitte- 
more and Lowe; Feb. 7, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under the direction 
of George Szell; Feb. 21, Heifetz: 
March 15, Eleanor Steber; April 6, 
The Robert Shaw Chorale. 

Civic Music Association, 504 Clark 
Music Building. Mrs. S. B. Everts, 
president. Lincoln Auditorium. Six 
concerts: Oct. 14, the First Piano 
Quartet; Oct. 20, Vienna Choir 
Boys; Dec. 6, the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor, Erich Leinsdorf. On 
Nov. 17, Hugh Thompson; Jan. 18, 
Don Cossack Chorus; Feb. 17, 
Gladys Swarthout. 

Syracuse University Symphony. 
Conductor, André Polah, Fine Arts 


NEW YORK 


November , 





Nicholas Gualillo, 
director, Manhat- 
tan Grand Opera 

Company, Inc. phony 


André Polah, con- 
ductor, Syracuse 
University Sym- 


College, Crouse College Auditorium, 
capacity 1,000. Six concerts. 

Civic University Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, André Polah. Sponsors, De- 
partment of Parks and the Uni- 
versity School of Music. Thornden 
Park Amphitheatre, capacity 5,000: 
List of dates and soloists to be an- 
nounced. 

Syracuse Symphony. Conduc- 
tor, André Polah. Lincoln Audi- 
torium. Two concerts for the Cen- 
tennial Music Festival, sponsored 
by the Centennial Arts Committee, 
Frederick W. Barker, chairman: 
Aug. 18, Richmond Gale, soloist; 
Aug. 19, Mary Becker. Nov. 4, Con- 
cert sponsored by the American 
Federation of Musicians City Recre- 
ation Department of Parks, soloist, 
David Blair McClosky. 

Dave Salmon, Inc., 308 Clark Music 
3uilding. Oct. 15, Paul Whiteman 
and orchestra, Gershwin concert, 
Earl Wild, pianist; Nov. 13, RCA 
Victor Show with Robert Merrill; 
Show with Robert Merrill; Dec. 3, 
Dec. 3, National Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Hans Kindler; March 12, 
Hazel Scott; April 30, Sigmund 
Romberg with orchestra and solo- 
ists. Two Charles L. Wagner pro- 
ductions: Dec. 4, Romeo and Juliet, 
with Laura Castellano, Jon Crain; 
Feb. 22, The Barber of Seville, with 
Feb. 22, The Barber of Seville. 

University String Quartet, Crouse 
College Auditorium. Nov. 8, André 
Polah and Murray Bernthal, vio- 
lins; James D. Yannatos, viola and 
Ruth Ann Rodgers, cello. 

Famous Artists Series, Syracuse- 
Kemper Building. Lincoln Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,000. Co-directors, 
E. R. Vadeboncour and Murray 
Bernthal. Four concerts: Oct. 7, 
Mischa Elman; Nov. 19, James Mel- 
ton; Jan. 25, Rise Stevens; March 
18, Robert Casadesus. 

Syracuse Pops Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Murray Bernthal. Dec. 15, 
popular concert sponsored by the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

Manhattan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Inc. Director, Nicholas D. 
Gualillo. Lincoln Auditorium, capac- 
ity 2,000. President, Mrs. Charles 
A. Latterner. Fall and winter sea- 
son, two operas, Die Fledermaus 
and Il Trovatore. 

Syracuse Teachers’ Association, 
Inc. Lincoln Auditorium. Trapp 
Family Singers, Nov. 15. 

Syracuse University School of 
Music. Chairman, Alexander Capur- 
so. 23 concerts. Crouse College Au- 
ditorium. Nov. 22, Felix Witzinger, 
pianist; Nov. 29, Arthur Poister. or- 
ganist: Dec. 5, Analee Camp. cellist, 
and Ernst Bacon, pianist; Dec. 13, 
Evangeline, opera by Otto Luening 
University Opera Wor'shop; Dec. 
15, University Chorus. Frank Hak- 
anson, director; Jan. 10, Sidney Su- 
koenig, pianist; Feb. 13, David Blair 
McClosky; Feb. 14, University Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Feb. 27, Ivan 
Licht, pianist; Feb. 28, University 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Toronto 





Paul Scherman, 
associate conduc- ager, Toronto 


J. W. Elton, man- 


tor, the Toronto Symphony 
Symphony 


By Ropert H. Roserts 


RESSURE of other duties and 
in particular the rapidly expand- 
ing activities of the Royal Conser- 
vatory of Music, of which he is 
principal, have compelled Ettore 
Mazzoleni to resign his position as 
associate conductor of the Toronto 
Symphony, a post he has held since 
1942, Paul Scherman, for the past 
year assistant conductor, has been 
promoted to the position of associ- 
ate conductor. Elie Spivak, con- 
certmaster since 1931, has also 
resigned to devote his entire time 
to concert appearances, chamber 
music and teaching. Hyman Good- 
man, the new concertmaster, has 
been a member of the orchestra 
since 1931, and has been concert- 
master of the Toronto Promenade 
Symphony for the past two seasons. 
Eaton Auditorium’s 19th season 
in 1948-49 is providing its usual 
three major series, but on Thurs- 
days only. The repeat concert has 
been discontinued because of the 
greatly increased demand for use 
of the auditorium for local events. 
There will be a Saturday matinee 
series for school students arranged 
in co-operation with the Toronto 
Board of Education, and featuring 
for the most part younger artists 
who have more recently flashed 
into the musical firmament. 
Canada’s three top-symphony or- 
chestras are heard over Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation networks 
during the 1948-49 season. Tuesdays 
at 8:30 p.m., E.S.T., the Toronto 
Symphony, under Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan, alternates weekly with Les 
Concerts Symphoniques de Mon- 
tréal, under Désiré Defauw. Tor- 
onto Symphony Pop concerts are 
broadcast each Friday at 9.00 p.m. 
E.S.T., Paul Scherman directing 
most of the programs. The Van- 
couver Symphony, under Jacques 
Singer, play on the C.B.C. network 
on Sunday evenings at 11:00 E.ST. 
Toronto Symphony, 178 Victoria 
Street. Sir Ernest MacMillan, con- 
ductor; Paul Scherman, associate 
conductor ; W. G. Watson, president 
board of directors; J. W. Elton, 
manager. Massey Hall, capacity 
2.800. G. Ross Creelman, director. 
Regular subscription series of 12 
pairs, Tuesdays and Wednesdays: 
26 Pop concerts, Fridays; annual 
Christmas Box concert; 10 young 





Sir Ernest Mac- 


Ettore Mazzoleni, 


Millan, conduc- principal, Royal 
tor, the Toronto Conservatory of 
Symphony Music 


people’s concerts; five in  neigh- 
boring cities. Guest artists for 
subscription series : Oct. 26, 27, Geza 
de Kresz; Nov. 9, 10, Ida Krehm; 
Nov. 23, 24, William Primrose; Dec. 
7, 8, Eileen Farrell; Jan. 4, 5, Wit- 
old Malcuzynski; Jan. 18, 19, Marcel 
Grandjany; Feb. 1, 2, Joseph Szi- 
geti; Feb. 15, 16, Clifford Curzon; 
March 1, 2, Fabien Sevitzky, guest 
conductor; March 15, 16, orchestral 
only; March 29, 30, Artur Rubin- 
stein; April 5, 6, Jascha Heifetz. 
Guest artists for Pop concerts: Oct. 
22, Pierrette Alarie; Oct. 29, Neil 
Chotem; Nov. 5, ladies’ choir, Leslie 
Bell, conductor; Nov. 12, Nan Mer- 
riman; Nov. 19, Donna Grescoe; 
Nov. 26, Thomas L. Thomas; Dec. 
3, Virginia MacWatters; Dec. 10, 
Sidney Foster; Dec. 17, George Lon- 
don; Dec. 24, Christmas Pop; Dec. 
31, Orchestral, Highlights of 1948; 
Jan. 7, Raoul Jobin; Jan. 14, Jean 
Dickenson; Jan. 21, Winifred Heidt; 
Jan. 28, Edna Phillips; Feb. 4, 
Richard Tucker; Feb. 11, Orches- 
tral, St. Valentine program; Feb. 
18, Brian Sullivan; Feb. 25, Elie 
Spivak; March 4, Robert Weede; 
March 11, Hazel Scott; March 18, 
Christopher Lynch; March 25, 
Mary Syme; April 1, Robert Mer- 
rill; April 8, Evelyn MacGregor; 
April 15, Igor Gorin. Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts, Massey Hall spon- 
sored by the Toronto Board of 
Education: five for secondary stu- 
dents, Tuesday evenings; five for 
elementary pupils, matinees. 
Toronto Philharmonic, Room 402, 
Metropolitan Building, 44 Victoria 
St.. Summer season of 17 Prome- 
nade Symphony concerts, sponsored 
by the Toronto Musical Protective 
Association, on share profit basis. 
Walter M. Murdock, president; 
Ernest Johnson, manager. Univer- 
sity of Toronto Arena, capacity 
8,000; each Thursday, May 6 to 
August 26. Guest conductors: May 
6, 13, Samuel Hersenhoren; May 20, 
Rex Battle; May 27, Geoffrey Wad- 
dington; June 3, 10, Aug. 26, 
Frieder Weissmann; June 17, Mau- 
rice Abravanel; June 24, Paul 
Scherman; July 1, 8, Tauno Han- 
nikainen; July 15, Heinz Unger; 
July 22, 29, Victor Kolar; Aug. 5, 
Guy Fraser Harrison; Aug. 12, 
Harry Farbman; Aug. 19, Fritz 
Mahler. Guest Artists: May 6, 
Patsy Parr, child pianist; May 13, 
Susan Reed; May 20, Gilles Lamon- 
tagne, and Germaine Leblanc; June 
3, Ellen Ballon; June 10, Frank 
Wennerholm; June 17, Uta Graf; 
Tune 24, Carroll Glenn; July 1, Jean 
Dickenson; July 8, Reginald God- 








Dec. 


Miwetta BOREK _ 


Pianist and Composer of ALBERTA CONCERTO 


“Pianist of rare distinction.” 
13, 1948— 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 
“A rare phenonemon among 
the younger pianists of to- 
day." Nov. 18, 1946— 
N. Y. Times 





"This Concerto is destined 
to figure on the programs 
of the great orchestras 
throughout the world." 


Le’Evenement-Journal, Quebec 





Calgary, Canada 


316 - 23rd Avenue, W. 
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134 Haven Avenue 
New York 32, N. Y. 
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Arnold Walter, 

director of the 

senior school, 

Royal Conserva- 
tory 


Ernest Johnson, 
manager, Toronto 
Philharmonic 


den; July 15, Carol Brice; July 22, 
Vivian Della Chiesa; July 29, Brian 
Sullivan; Aug. 5, Summer School 
Choir and Hyman Goodman; Aug. 
12, Edith Schiller; Aug. 19, Carmen 
Torres; Aug. 26, Eugene Conley. 

Eaton Auditorium Series, spon- 
sored by The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
Colin Tait, manager. Eaton Audi- 
torium, College St. Capacity 1,300. 
Thursday Concert Series: Oct. 14, 
Miklos Gafni; Nov. 18, Isaac Stern; 
Jan. 27, Artur Rubinstein; March 
24, Dorothy Maynor; April 7, 
Florence Quartararo; Thursday 
Artists Series; Oct. 28, Mischa El- 
man; Nov. 12 and 13, Romeo and 
Juliet, by Wagner Opera Produc- 
tions; Feb. 10, Lawrence Winters; 
Jan. 20, Vronsky and Babin; Dec. 
16, Jean Watson. Musical Arts 
Series: Oct. 21, Hazel Scott; Nov. 
25, De Paur Infantry Chorus; April 
21, Whittemore and Lowe; March 
31, Revelers Quartet; Jan. 13, Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler. 

The Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, 
135 College St., Toronto; Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, conductor. Two con- 
certs, Massey Hall; Nov. 30, Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, by Walton, Toronto 
Symphony and Ernest Adams, bari- 
tone; Feb. 25, all-choral program, 
Lubka Kolessa, pianist, assisting 
artist. 

Wednesday Five O’Clock, Royal 
Conservatory of Music Concert 
Hall, University Avenue at College 
St., capacity 400. Mrs Floyd S. 
Chalmers, president of concert com- 
mittee. Six concerts of chamber 
music: Nov. 24, Feb. 9, Parlow 
String Quartet; Dec. 8, Bela Bos- 
zormenyi-Nagy; pianist, Jan. 12, 
Greta Kraus, harpsichord, Ysselstyn, 
cello, Gordon Day, flute, Perry 
Bauman, oboe; Jan. 26, Norah Dre- 
wett, pianist, Geza de Kresz, violin- 
ist; Feb. 23, Lubka Kolessa, pianist. 

Casavant Organ Society, John J. 
Weatherseed, chairman. Eaton Au- 
ditorium. Five organ musicales, each 
with choir: Oct. 16, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan; Dec. 1, Godfrey Hewitt; 
Jan. 26, Catherine Crozier; Feb. 9, 
Frederick Silvester; March 23, 
Claire Coci. 

The Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
W. B. Woods, president; Mrs. E. F. 
Garrow, 574 Huron St., secretary. 
Eaton Auditorium, six concerts, 
matinees: Oct. 19, Parlow String 
Quartet, Sir Ernest MacMillan at 
piano for Cesar Franck Quintet; 
Nov. 19, Ebe Stignani; Dec. 1, Eu- 
gene Kash; Jan. 24, Rosalyn Tureck; 
Feb. 11, Andres Segovia and Car- 
men Torres; March 23, Chamber 
Orchestra, Ettore Mazzoleni, con- 
ductor, and Greta Kraus, harpsi- 
chordist. 

International Artists, 73 Adelaide 
St. West, Toronto. Master Piano 
Series, Massey Hall: Nov. 1, Sam- 
son Francois; Nov. 15, Alexander 
Brailowsky; Jan. 10, Benno Moisei- 
witsch; Jan. 24, Arturo Michelan- 


(Continued on page 350) 





J. Gordon Hilker, 

manager, Hilker 

Attraction Series the Vancouver 
Symphony 


Jacques Singer, 
musical director, 


Vancouver 


By STANLEY BLIGH 


JANCOUVER Symphony, Jac- 

ques Singer, musical director 
and conductor, is the chief factor 
the musical life of Vancouver. 

Twelve subscription concerts are 
given by the orchestra during the 
season in the Orpheum Theatre, ca- 
pacity 3,000, and every concert is 
sold out. Twenty-five concerts at 
popular prices are given, each 
Thursday, in the Park Auditorium, 
capacity 2,600. Every concert is a 
sell-out and on many occasions hut- 
dreds have been turned away. In 
addition, five children’s concerts are 
given, three University concerts and 
one concert each in Bellingham and 
Everett, Washington, two in Vic- 
toria, B. C. In December a perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah was given 
with the full symphony, soloists and 
chorus of 300. Assisting artists at 
the concerts include Sidney Foster, 
Jan Cherniavsky, William Primrose, 
George Haddad and others to be 
named. 


Hilker Attraction Series, J. Gor- 
don Hilker, manager. Strand The- 
atre, capacity 2,000. Robert Kitain, 
Oct. 15; Jaroff Cossacks, Nov. 8; 
Iva Kitchell, Nov. 22; Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Nov. 23, 24, 25; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 3, 4; John 
Charles Thomas, Dec. 6; Hazel 
Scott, Jan. 12; Kirsten Flagstad, 
Jan. 17; Jan Peerce, Jan. 31; 
Maryla Jonas, Feb. 9; Mata and 
Hari, March 5; Margaret Webster’s 
Shakespeare Company, in Hamlet 
March 9, 10; San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, March 21, 22, 23, 24; Bartlett 
and Robertson, March 25; James 
Melton, April 11. 


Bert Lahr in Burlesque, Sept. 24, 
25: The Desert Sdng, Oct. 27, 28, 29, 
30; Show Boat, Nov. 4, 5, 6. 


Quebec 


| Bhp er wrgpicloven Symphonique de 
Québec presents a series of six 
concerts during the winter season. 
An educational concert is given for 
school children the Saturday after- 
noon before each concert. 
L’Orchestre Sympohnique de Qué- 
bec, 73 Moncton Ave. President, 
Judge Thomas Tremblay; Manager, 
Albert Tanguay. Palais Montcalm, 
capacity 1,400. Concerts: Ramon 
Vinay, tenor, Nov. 7; Minuetta 
Borek, pianist; Alex Brott, guest 
conductor, Dec. 12; Gilles Lamon- 
tagne, baritone, Jan. 23; Cecile Pre- 
fontaine, pianist, March 20; Jeanne 
Gautier, violinist, April 24. 
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Montreal 


By GILLes PoTvIN 


N addition to Les Concerts Sym- 
Fexcaique, visiting artists are 
brought to Montreal by eleven dif- 
ferent agencies and organizations. 
These include Montreal Festivals, 
the Casavant Society, La Société 
Pro Musica, Canadian Concerts and 
Artists, the Ladies Morning Mu- 
sical Club, L’Académie Artistique, 
L’Association des Concerts Clas- 
sique, Université de Montréal, the 
YMHA, La _ Société Prospero, 
Premier Concerts, and the George 
A. Robert Concert Bureau. 

Les C rts Symphoniques, 1476 
Sherbrooke Street, W. Manager, 
Pierre Béique. Musical director and 
conductor, Désiré Defauw, Plateau 
Hall, capacity 1,300. Twelve pairs of 
regular concerts on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays: Tossy Spivakovsky, 
Oct. 19, and 20; Neil Chotem, Nov. 
2, and 3; Isaac Stern, Nov. 16, and 
17; Kirsten Flagstad, Nov. 30, and 
Dec. 1; Vladimir Golschmann, guest 
conductor, and Ginette Neveu, Dec. 
14 and 15; Georges Enesco, guest 
conductor, Feb. 1, and 2; Charles 
Munch, guest conductor, and Nicole 
Henriot, Feb. 15, and 16; Zino 
Francescatti, March 1, and 2; Ro- 
bert and Gaby Casadesus, March 
15 and 16; Charles Munch, guest 
conductor, March 29 and 30; Artur 
Rubinstein, April 12 and 13; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, April 26 and 27. Five 
Summer concerts at the Mount 
Royal Chalet: Vladimir Golsch- 
mann, guest conductor, and Raoul 
Jobin, June 29; Sir Ernest MacMil- 
lan, guest conductor, and Leon 
Fleisher, July 6; Antal Dorati, 
guest conductor, and Herta Glaz, 
July 13; Ross Pratt, July 20; Gor- 
don Manley, July 27. 

Montreal Festivals, Inc., Room 14, 





Windsor Hotel. President, Mrs. 
Athanase David. Mount’ Royal 
Chalet. Outdoor performance of 


Faust: Director, Emil Cooper; prin- 
cipals, Eleanor Steber, Maxine 
Stellman, Claramae Turner, Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, Francesco Valen- 
tino, Nicola Moscona, David Roch- 
ette, Aug. 10. Notre Dame Church. 
Orchestre National of France, con- 
ducted by Charles Munch, Oct. 21. 

The Casavant Society, 426 Sher- 
brooke St., E. Manager, George A. 
Robert. Notre Dame Church. Eight 
organ recitals: Marcel Dupré, Sept. 
21; Sir Ernest MacMillan, Oct. 12; 
Charles M. Courboin, Nov. 9; Felix 
R. Bertrand, Dec. 6; Gernard Piché, 
Jan. 25; Claire Coci, March 8; E 
Power Biggs, March 22; winners of 
the Casavant Prize, April 25. The 
Messiah, with the Montreal Elgar 
Choir, Berkley E. Chadwick, direc- 
tor, Kenneth Meek, organist, and 
soloist, Dec. 13. 

La Société Pro Musica, 426 Sher- 
brooke St., E. Founder and pres- 
ident, Mrs. Constant Gendreau. Ritz 
Carlton Hotel. Six Sunday after- 
noon chamber music concerts: 
Stuyvesant String Quartet and 
Clark Brody, Oct. 17; Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin, Nov. 8; Trieste 
Trio, Dec. 5; Paganini Quartet, Feb. 
20; Marcel Grandjany and assisting 
artists, March 20; Martial Singher 
= Juilliard String Quartet, April 


Canadian Concerts and Artists, 
Inc., 711 Castle Building. Managers, 
Nicholas Koudriavtzeff and Bernard 
Eudes. His Majesty's Theatre: 
Regular series of five events: Ital- 
ian Opera Quartet, Oct. 14 and Nov. 

; José Torres, Nov. 1; Witold 
Malcuzynski, Jan. 13; Rochester 
Philharmonic, conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf, and Kyra Vane, March 
10; Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
dates in March to be announced. 
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Pierre Béique, 

manager, Les 

Concerts Sym- 
phoniques 


Désiré Defauw, 

musical director, 

Les Concerts 
Symphoniques 


Plateau Hall: Series of recitals by 
Witold Malcuzynski, dates in Jan- 
uary to be announced. Managers 
Canadian tours of Fernandel and 
Le Trio des Quatre, Maurice Che- 
valier, Georges Guétary. Managed 


Montreal appearance of Paris 
Opera Ballet, October. 

Ladies Morning Musical Club, 
1568 Summerhill Ave., president, 
Mrs. John E. Langdon. Thirteen 
Thursday matinee concerts for 
members only: Pierre Fournier, 


Oct. 28; Clifford Curzon, Nov. 4; 
Hungarian String Quartet, Nov. 11; 
Aksel Schiotz, Nov. 18; Szymon 
Goldberg, Nov. 25; Albeneri Trio, 
Dec. 2; Griller String Quartet, Jan. 


Mrs. Constant 
Gendreau, found- 
er and president, 


George A. 
Robert, manager, 
the Casavant 
Society La Société Pro 
Musica 


27; Isaac Stern, Feb. 3; Virgil Fox, 
Feb. 10; Rosalyn Tureck, Feb. 17; 
Albert Cornellier, Feb. 24; William 
Masselos, March 3; Kathleen Fer- 
rier, March 10. 

Montreal Opera Guild, Inc., ar- 
tistic director, Pauline Donaldo. Il 
Trovatore, date to be announced; 
Orpheus, date to be announced. 

L’Académie Artistique, 319 St. 

(Continued on page 350) 








London 


By W. J. AppottT 


te line with its expanding musical 
activities, the University: of 
Western Ontario has announced 
several new appointments to its 
staff. Ernest White now heads 
Music Teachers College, an affiliate 
of the University, and Alfred Rosé 
directs the newly organized Opera 
School. Clifford Poole and Mar- 
garet Parsons Poole of Toronto 
have joined the piano department of 
Music Teachers College. 

Grand Theatre Series. Sponsor- 
ship, London Little Theatre. Man- 
ager, H. K. Baskette. Grand Thea- 
tre, capacity 1,210. Breden-Savoy 
Comic Opera Company productions 
of The Mikado, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, H.M.S. Pinafore, Nov. 15 and 
16; Toronto Symphony, Nov. 17; 
Winnipeg Ballet, Nov. 19 and 20; 
The Marriage of Figaro, Dec. 13; 
children’s Christmas show, The 
Snow Queen, Dec. 29 and 30; Vol- 
koff Canadian Ballet, Jan. 15; the 
Old Vic Company, Feb. 3, 4 and 5; 
the New World Orchestra, Feb. 25; 
Oklahoma, April 18-23. 

London Civic Symphony. Conduc- 
tor, Bruce Sharpe. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium, capa- 
city 1,500. Four concerts: Helen 
Ingram, Oct. 28; Errington London 
Ballet Theatre, Dec. 9; Bruce 
Sharpe, conductor and soloist, Jan. 
27; Helen Gleason and St. Paul’s 
Boy Choristers, March 10. 

The Proms Series. Sponsorship, 
London Promenade Orchestra. Con- 
ductor, Raymond Neal. Collegiate 
Auditorium, capacity 850. Four con- 
certs: Adam Gaw, Nov. 9; Irene 
Burrell, Dec. 14; Feb. 8; Betty 
Leake, March 29. 

London Community Concert As- 
seciation. President, Gordon Jef- 
fery; secretary, Byron Swayze. H. 
B. Beal Technical School Auditori- 
um, capacity 1,210. Five events: 
Jennie Tourel, Oct. 6; Saidenberg 
Sinfonietta, Nov. 3; Clifford Curzon, 
Jan. 10; Zino Francescatti, March 
4; Mata and Hari, March 24. 

Women’s Music Club. President, 
Mrs. George Lethbridge; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. B. John- 





Alfred Rosé, di- Gordon Jeffery, 
rector, University president, Lon- 
of Western On- don Community 


tario Opera Concert Assoc. 


School 


son, 220 St. George St. H. B. Beal 
Technical School Auditorium, capa- 
city 1,210. Three events: Grace 
Castagnetta, Oct. 4; Royal Con- 
servatory of Music of Toronto Op- 
era School production of Hansel 
and Gretel, Nov. 1; Roman Toten- 
berg, Feb. 7. 

London Chamber Music Society. 
Founder, Mrs. Zoe-Addy Watson; 
president, Francis K. Montgomery ; 
secretary, Gertrude Bodkin. Public 
Library Auditorium, capacity 300; 
Aeolian Hall. Five events: Ernest 
White, Oct. 16; Christmas recital, 
Dec. 18; recitals by members of the 
Society on the third Saturdays in 
January, February and March. 

Sunday Nine O'Clock Ser‘es. 
Sponsorship, University of Western 
Ontario. Musical director, Harvey 
Robb. Convocation Hall, capacity 
800. Events include Clifford and 
Margaret Parsons Poole, Nov. 7; 
Susan Reed, Dec. 5; others to be 
announced. 

Canadian College of Organists. 
Dundas Centre United Church. One 
event: Marcel Dupré, Sept. 27. 

Culture Centre Forum Series. 
Culture Centre, capacity 800. Eight 
events: Vivian Della Chiesa, Oct. 
25; Trapp Family Singers, Nov. 4; 
The Red Mill, directed by Alfred 
Rosé, Nov. 8 and 9; Charles Lamp- 
kin, Nov. 28; Audrey Braden Camp- 
bell and the Toronto Arts Quartet, 
Feb. 14; Joseph Laderoute, March 
7; Dubois’ The Seven Last Words 
of Christ, March 14; Salzedo Con- 
cert Ensemble, March 17. 





CANADA 





Mrs. Athanase 
David, president, 


Ernest White, 
dean, Music 
Teachers College, 
University of 
Western Ontario 


Montreal  Festi- 
vals, Inc. 


Winnipeg 


By S. Roy MALer 


INNIPEG musical activity 

experienced a _ renaissance 
with the resurrection of the Winni- 
peg Symphony. The orchestra gave 
its initial performance in the Audi- 
torium Dec. 16 before an audience 
of 4,000. 

Walter Kaufmann, regular con- 
ductor of the symphony, led the or- 
chestra ina presentation of Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony. * 

Winnipeg’s first major effort in 
symphonic organization occurred 
about 1925, when Hugh Ross formed 
a symphony. Previously, Henri 
Borgeault formed an orchestra fol- 
lowing the first World War. Later, 
Peter Temple and Bernard Naylor 
conducted orchestras, with John 
McTaggart taking over conductor- 
ship for a time. This was the last 
orchestra which sought popular 
favor, until the revival of the Sum- 
mer Symphony with Geoffrey Wad- 
dington as conductor, in the early 
1940s. 

Winnipeg Symphony. Conductor, 
Walter Kaufmann. Concert Series: 


Dvorak’s New World Symphony, 
Dec. 20; Feb. 7, March 21, and 
April 18. Special performances for 


school children and Brandon. 

Philharmonic Choir. Conductor, 
Bernard Naylor. The Messiah, Dec. 
20. Concert planned for June. 

Winnipeg Ballet. Eastern Cana- 
dian Tour of Montreal, Toronto, 
Ottawa and London during Novem- 
ber. New ballet, Visages, music 
composed by Walter Kaufmann, 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1; 

Women’s Musical Club, president, 
Mrs. D. G. Edmond. John Creigh- 
ton Murray, Oct. 25; Ebe Stignani, 
Nov. 15; Contemporary and Christ- 
mas Carol program, Filmer Hubble 
conducting, Dec. 6; Rosalyn Tureck, 
Gracy Lowery, Frederick Newham, 


(Continued on page 350) 
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Set 


SORTS HO 


Jackson, MI 





Mrs. John T. 
Caldwell, Jr., 
president of the 
Jackson Opera 
Guild 


Gordon Marks, 

business manager 

of the Jackson 
Symphony 


By Mary A ice BooKHArRT 


H's point of the season was 
Il Trovatore, presented two 
nights, Dec. 6 and 7, to capacity 
audiences at Bailey Auditorium un- 
der the baton of Rudolf Kruger, 
guest conductor from New Orleans, 
by the Jackson Opera Guild, Inc. 
Evelyn King, formerly of Denver, 
made her operatic debut in Jackson 
as Azucena, revealing a magnificent 
voice and histrionic ability. Mag- 
nolia Coullet of Jackson and Alton 
E. Wilden of Hammond, La., re- 
membered from last year’s Rigo- 
letto, were welcomed back as 
Leonora and Manrico. Eugene 
Loper, another Jackson favorite, ap- 
peared as the Count di Luna. Sup- 
porting members of the cast won 
their share of approval. These in- 
cluded the guest bass, Robert Bird, 
of Fort Worth, Tex.; Thelma Haas, 
as Inez; Joe Ashket as Ruiz; Rich- 
ard Naef as a gypsy; and Calvin 
Smith, as a messenger. Elaine Penn 
was production director; Eugene 
Loper, stage director; Alvin Jon 
King, chorus director; and Theo- 
dore Russell, concertmaster of the 
orchestra. Mrs. John T. Caldwell, 
Jr., is chairman of the Jackson Op- 
era Guild, Inc. 


SSISSIDPI 


Armand Coullet, 
concert manager, 
secretary and 
general manager 
of the Jackson 
Music Association 


Theodore Caskey 
Russell, conduc- 
tor of the Jack- 
son Symphony 


Jackson Music Association, Com- 
munity Concerts group, Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity 3,300. Presi- 
dent, Robert Burns; general mana- 
ger, Armand Coullet. Five concerts: 
The Revelers Quartet, Oct. 14; Ru- 
dolph Serkin, Nov. 22; Indianapolis 
Symphony, Jan. 17; Erica Morini, 
Feb. 26; Bidu Sayao, March 19. 

Armand Coullet Presents. Private- 
ly sponsored series. Jackson Munici- 
pal Auditorium, capacity 3,300. 
Oklahoma, Nov. 4-6; Phil Spitalny 
Hour of Charm, Nov. 21; Bob Hope, 
Jan. 15; Gene Autry, Jan. 17, (ap- 
pearing under own auspices); Hor- 
ace Heidt, Jan. 19, sponsored by 
Jackson Exchange Club; Martha 
Graham, March 4; Mae West, 
March 28 (tentative). 

Jackson Symphony, auspices Jack- 
son Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, Inc., Bailey Auditorium capac- 
ity 1500. President, R. B. Everett; 
business manager, Gordon Marks. 
Conductor, Theodore Caskey Rus- 
sell. Five concerts. Guest artists: 
Thomas Hayward, Oct. 19; Isaac 
Stern, Nov. 30; Harry Davis, Feb. 
8; College Night, March 22; Clau- 
dia Pinza, May 
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Birmingham 
By Lity Mae CALpWELi 


"TCHE 1948-49 musical season in 

Birmingham has been a success- 
ful one. The two series of the Birm- 
ingham Music Club have attracted 
an increased membership. Plans are 
being made to extend the produc- 
tion schedule of the Starlight Opera 
season this summer. 

Birmingham Music Club Artists 
Series. Sponsorship, Birmingham 
Music Club. Manager, Marvin Mc- 
Donald; president, Mrs. Burr Na- 
bors. Municipal Auditorium, capac- 
ity 5,500. Nine events: Lily Pons, 
Oct. 14; Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company production of Roméo et 
Juliette, Nov. 23; Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, Jan. 11; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 22; First Piano Quartet, 
Feb. 2; Pittsburgh Symphony, with 
Leonard Bernstein conducting and 
Benno Moiseiwitsch as soloist, Feb. 
22; Zino Francescatti, March 29; 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
with Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing, April 24. 

New Concert Series. Sponsorship, 
Birmingham Music Club. Business 
manager, Marvin McDonald; co- 
chairman, Glenn Nichols, Mrs. A. S. 
Haseell, and Rosa Munger Earle. 
Phillips Auditorium, capacity 1,800. 
Four events: Irene Jordon, Oct. 7; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, Nov. 2; Bu- 
dapest String Quartet, Nov. 30; 
Maryla Jonas, March 8. 

Starlight Opera. Sponsored by a 
civic, non-profit group. Chairman of 
the board, George Stuart. Musical 
director, Raymond Anderson; pro- 
duction manager, Cecil Abernethy; 
producing director, Ralph Errolle; 
dance director, Virginia Johnson. 
Munger Bowl, capacity 4,500. Two 
productions, both in July; The New 
Moon, with Ruby Mercer; The 
Fortune Teller, with Mimi Benzell 
and Donald Gage. 

Young Musicians Group. Sponsor- 
ship, Birmingham Music Club. Di- 
rector Hugh Thomas. Conservatory 
Hall, capacity 800. Presents young 
American artists, chamber music, 
and choral concerts : Andrew Gainey, 
baritone, with hundred voice choir, 
Dec. 7; others to be announced. 

Birmingham Chamber Music So- 
ciety. President, Herbert Kay. Phil- 
lips Auditorium, capacity 1,800. 

Organists Guild. Dean, Mrs. Mrytle 
Jones Steele. Events include Kamiel 
Lefévere, carillonneur; others to be 
announced. 

Birmingham-Southern College 
Choir. Director, Raymond Ander- 
son. Munger Auditorium, capacity 
1,000. Events include Gilbert and 
Sullivan production, presentation of 
of University of Alabama chorale. 
and spring tour of South and Mid- 
west. 


Muscle Shoals 


By Wiu1AM Lice Harris 


HE Muscle Shoals District re- 

presents the three adjoining 
cities, Florence, Sheffield, and Tus- 
cumbia, where much interest in 
music continues to be manifested. 
Concerts are limited because of the 
small seating capacity of the only 
adequate auditorium. However, a 
larger auditorium is expected to be 
completed in time for the season of 
1950-1951. Such artists as the Cin- 





William Lile 

Harris, president, 

Muscle Shoals 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


Ralph Errolle, pro- 
ducing director, 
Starlight Opera 


cinnati Symphony, Helen Traubel, 
James Melton, Leonard Warren, 
Robert Casadesus, Zino Frances- 
catti, and Albert Spalding have 
been presented here during the past 
few seasons. Nearly all music here 
centers around the Muscle Shoals 
Concert Association, the Celebrity 
Concerts, Choral Clubs, the faculty 
recitals of the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Florence, and the Tri-Cities 
Children Concerts. 

Muscle Shoals C rt Ass 
tion. President, William Lile Harris; 
vice-president, D. D. Cox; secretary 
and treasurer, Lillie Mitchell. Shef- 
field High School Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 800. Three events: John Car- 
ter, Oct. 27; Columbia Bel Canto 
Trio, Feb. 23; Byron Janis, April 6. 

Celebrity C rts. Managers, 
William Lile Harris and Lillie Mit- 
chell. Sheffield High School Audi- 
torium, capacity 800. Three con- 
certs: Risé Stevens, Jan. 11; James 
Pease, Feb. 14; William Schatzka- 
mer, March 7. 

Choral Clubs of the State Teach- 
ers College. Director, Mrs. Hugh G. 
Porter. Princess Theater, Florence, 
capacity 900; Kilby Auditorium, 
State Teachers College, capacity 
500. Recitals by members of the 
music faculty of the college; other 
recitals to be announced. 

The Tri-Cities Children Concerts. 
Sponsorships, local chapter of the 
American Association of University 
Women. Chairman, Mrs. E. W. 
Henley. Sheffield High School Au- 
ditorium, capacity 800. Presenta- 
tions: Red Riding Hood with 
Strawbridge and Parnova, Oct. 27; 
Hansel and Gretel, bv the Clare 
Tree Major Children’s Theatre, Dec. 
1; Aladdin, by the Kingsland Mar- 
ionette Company, March 14. 
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Worcester, Mass. 



















Harry C. Coley, 
president, Wor- 
cester Music dent, Worcester 


George D. 

Robertson, presi- 

Festival Civic Music Asso- 
- ciation 


By RAYMOND Morin 


HE Worcester Music Festival 

for 1948 presented orchestral 
performances of unprecedented ex- 
cellence. Harry C. Coley has been 
re-elected president for a sixth 
term. John Z. Buckley has been 
elected vice-president. Stanley W. 
Norwood, newly-appointed director 
of music in the city schools, has 
been elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernment. 

Worcester Music Festival, Wor- 
cester Memorial Auditorium. Aus- 
pices Worcester County Musical 
Association. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor; Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, assistant conductor; 
Boris Goldovsky, music director 
and choral conductor. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity 3,500, with 
balcony of adjoining Playhouse 
seating 350. Six concerts for 90th 
Festival, October 24-29, 1949. Pro- 
gram and artists in process of plan- 
ning, with a large choral work and 
a number of orchestral works, new 
to Worcester, tentatively scheduled. 

Worcester Civic Music Association, 
Worcester Municipal Auditorium. 
Auspices Civic Music Association. 
George D. Robertson, president. 
Seven concerts: Isaac Stern, Nov. 
26; National Symphony, Dec. 6; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, Jan. 17; 
Florence Quartararo, Feb. 1; Cleve- 
land Symphony, Feb. 11; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, March 11; the Rob- 
ert Shaw Chorale, April 8. Subscrip- 
tion, 3,500. 

Worcester Art Museum, 55 Salis- 
bury St. George L. Stout, director. 
Museum Court, capacity 1,000. Four 
concerts: Trieste Trio, Dec. 12; 
Nikita Magaloff, Jan. 30; Paganini 
Quartet, Feb. 13; George Faxon, 


Feb. 27. 
Becker College Series, Horticul!- 
tural Hall. Director, Raymond 


Morin. Harvard Glee Club, Feb. 20; 
Adele Addison, March 20; Byron 
Janis, April; joint concert by mu- 
sical clubs of Becker College and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, to 
be announced. Capacity, invited au- 
diences of 550. 

_Fine Arts Course, Clark Univer- 
sity. Loring H. Dodd, director. At- 
wood Hall, capacity 800. Ten 
events, of which six were music or 
dance. Iva Kitchell, Oct. 19; the 
New England Opera Theater, Nov. 
2; Reginald and Gladys Laubin, 
Nov. 9; Patricia Travers, Nov. 16: 
Marimi del Pozo, Nov. 30: Swedish 
Folk Dancers, Dec. 10. 

Friends of Music, Atwood Hall. 
H. Earle Johnson, director. Ray 
Lev, Feb. 24: Nell Tangeman., 
March 17; Ralph Kirpatrick and 
Alexander Schneider, March 31. 
Third series since 1942. 

Worcester Youth Orchestra, Harry 
Levenson, conductor. Two concerts, 
a third to be announced. Art Mu- 
seum, Jan. 2; Atwood Hall, Feb. 
18. David Karlofsky, 15-year-old 
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Boris Goldovsky, 
music director 
and choral con- 
ductor, Wor- 
cester Music 
Festival 


piano soloist,in Mendelssohn's Con- 
certo in G minor. 

Worcester County Light Opera 
Club. New home recently acquired 
by organization, 21 Grand View Ave. 
Mrs. George H. Birchall, president. 
Harry Levenson, conductor. The 
Chocolate Soldier, Jan. 20-22. Spring 
production, to be announced. 

Miscellaneous [Events. United 
States Marine Band, Auditorium, 
Oct. 6; Oklahoma !, Auditorium, Nov. 
1-6; Edwin Gerschefski, Atwood 
Hall, Nov. 7; First Piano Quartet, 
Auditorium, Nov. 12; the Messiah, 
Worcester Oratorio Society, Audi- 
torium, Dec. 5 (soloists: Ruth Diehl, 
Pauline Pierce, Harold Haugh, 
Mack Harrell); Leo Litwin pianist, 
Bancroft School, Jan. 18; Annie 
Get Your Gun, Auditorium, Jan. 
13-16. Carousel, Auditorium, Feb- 
ruary date, to be announced. Annual 
concert by Worcester Church mu- 
sicians Association, 800 voices, Audi- 
torium, Robert Shaw, conductor, 
Feb. 20. 


Manchester, 
New Hampshire 


By EstHer M. GuILroy 


HE musical season in Man- 
chester this year will center 
upon the concerts offered bv the 
Civic Music Association, the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, the Cur- 
rier Gallery of Art, and the A Cap- 


Pella Choir. 


Civic Music Association. Practical 
Arts Auditorium, capacity 1,450. 
Four events: Jacques Abram, Oct. 
6; Baltimore Symphony, Dec. 10; 
Astrid Varnay, Feb. 7; National 
Male Quartet, March 14. 

Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Concord St., president, Rudolph 
Schiller. Institute Hall, capacity 
750. Ejight events: Wolf Wolfin- 
sohn String Quartet, Oct. 20; Sylvia 
Muehling, Dec. 1; Frances and Ar- 
nold Kelley, Dec. 10; Institute Sym- 
phony, Jan. 30; Chromatic Ensem- 
ble, March 23; Institute Symphony, 
March 30; Manchester A Cappella 
Choir, May 18; Institute Symphony, 
June 5 

Currier Gallery of Art, 192 
Orange St., president, Peter Wood- 
bury; director, Gordon M. Smith. 
Six events: Artiss DeVolt, Nov. 21; 
Mary Barry and Helen Francis, 
Dec. 19; Phyllis Kraeuter, Feb. 13; 
Richard Elias, March 6; Sasha 
Alexandrova and Harry Whitte- 
more, March 20; Easter concert, 
April 17. 

A Cappella Choir, president, Wor- 
thy French; director, Alfred E. 
Plumpton; ‘accompanist, Clarice 
Huse. Four concerts: Handel’s 
Messiah, Franklin Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Dec. 14; Secular Mu- 
sic Concert, St. Anselm College, 
date in early spring to be an- 
nounced; Dubois’ Seven Last 
Words of Christ, church and date to 
be announced during Easter season; 
concert, Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, May 18. 





Providence, R. I. 


Maurice A. Lewis, Mrs. Arthur M. 


director of the Allen, president 
RhodelslandCon- of Community 
servatory of Music Concerts 


By ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


HE usual full schedule of pro- 


grams is being presented here 
this year. Headed by the Commun- 
ity Concerts, Boston Symphony and 
Rhode Island Philharmonic, large 
audiences are in attendance or in 
prospect. Other events are the cham- 
ber programs at the Rhode Island 
School of Design; the series at 
Brown University; and offerings by 
the University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence and the State Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

Rhode Island Philharmonic, Box 
1143. Francis Madeira, conductor; 
Albert E. Noelte, president; Ray- 
mond G. Williams, manager. School 
of Design, capacity 900. Subscrip- 
tion series of three concerts: Dec. 1, 
March 23, May 3; other dates in 
several Rhode Island cities includ- 
ing a special state-sponsored series 
in the public schools. Soloists: 
Michael Rabin, 12-year old violinist ; 
Jean Browning- Madeira, contralto. 

Community Concert Association, 
31 Laurel Ave. Mrs. Arthur M. 
Allen, president; Raymond G. Wil- 
liams, manager Metropolitan The- 
ater, capacity 3,200. Regular sub- 
scription series of five concerts: 
Orchestre National of France, Oct. 
18; Jean Watson, contralto, Nov. 9; 
Paul Makovsky, violinist, Dec. 13; 
Robert Casadesus, Jan. 3; Slaven- 
ska Ballet Variante, March 15. 

Raymond G. Williams, local man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Richard 
Burgin, associate conductor; Eleazar 
de Carvalho and Leonard Bernstein, 
guest conductors. Metropolitan The- 
ater. Regular subscription series of 
five concerts: Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Feb. 
1, March 1 and 29. 

Brown University, Providence 12, 
R. I. Henry M. Wriston, president ; 
Arlan R. Coolidge, chairman, de- 
partment of music. Alumnae Hall, 
Pembroke College, capacity 800. 
Regular subscription-series of eight 
concerts: New England Opera The- 
ater, Mozart’s The Impresario and 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the 
Thief, Boris Goldovsky, conductor, 
Nov. 4; Andres Segovia, guitarist, 
Ruth Posselt, violinist, Jan. 14; 
University Piano-String Quartet, 
Jan. 23; Pembroke College and 
Wesleyan University Glee Clubs, 
Feb. 19; Brown University Glee 
Club and Wellesley College Choir, 
March 12; Hazel Scott, pianist, 
March 17; Brown-Pembroke Orches- 
tra, Martin J Fischer, conductor, 
March 25; Brown-Pembroke Chorus, 
Edward B. Greene, director, April 
22. Also concert by Brown Chapel 
Choir, William Dinneen, organist 
and director, Nov. 17; and recital 
by Charles Courboin, organist, Nov. 
30; Sayles Hall, capacity 800. Christ- 
mas concert by Brown-Pembroke 
Chorus and Brown-Pembroke Or- 
chestra Dec. 12, Alumnae Hall. Re- 
cital by Mildred Pansy, pianist, Jan. 
9: recital by Elizabeth Halbritter, 
soprano, April, Alumnae Hall. 





Raymond G. Wil- 
liams, manager of 
the Rhode Island 


Philharmonic 


Francis Madeira, 
conductor of the 
Rhode Island Phil- 


harmonic 


Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum, 224 Benefit St., Providence. 
Gordon Washburn, director; Mrs. 
Laurie Kaldis, manager. School of 
Design Auditorium, capacity 900. 
Subscription series of four concerts: 
Budapest Quartet, Nov. 12; Griller 
Quartet with Reginald Kell, clar- 
inetist, Jan 7; Stuyvesant String 
Quartet, Jan 28; Berkshire Wood- 
wind Ensemble, Feb. 11. 

Rhode Island Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, 144 George St., 
Providence 6. Hollis E. Grant, dean. 
Recital by Fred Cronheimer, Grace 
Church, Oct. 25; Elizabeth Papin- 
eau, St. Stephen’s Church, January 


date to be announced; William 
Dinneen, organist, and Francis 
Madeira, pianist, Alumnae Hall, 


Feb. 23; other organ programs by 
William Pickett, Charlotte Bellows 
and Mildred McCurdy in March, 
April, and May. 

University Glee Club of Provi- 
dence, 117 Roslyn Ave., Cranston 10, 
R. I. William Dinneen, conduc- 
tor; Walter R. Morris, president. 
R. I. School of Design Auditorium. 
Concerts on Dec. 10 and April 1. 
Soloists, Dorothy Hunneford, con- 
tralto, and Chester Eddy Watson, 
baritone. 

The Chaminade Club, 344 Lincoln 
Ave., Fall River, Mass. Mrs. Charles 
H. Durfee, president. Froebel Hall, 
capacity 200; Churchill House, ca- 
pacity, 250; Plantations Club Audi- 
torium, capacity 500. Programs: Oct. 
21, 28: Nov. 4, 18: Dec. 2, 30; Jan. 
13, 27: Feb. 10, 24; March 10, 24; 
April 7, 14, 21. Soloists: Emma Bel- 
dan, soprano; Helen Bennett, violin- 
ist: Garfield Swift, baritone: Berl 
Senofsky, violinist; Ellen Faull, 
soprano. 

Chopin Club, 8 Angell Court, 
Providence 6. Mrs. Harold Libby, 
president. Froebel Hall, capacity 
200. Plantations Auditorium, capac- 
ity 500. Churchill House, capacity 
500. 70th anniversary season. Guest 
Night, Dec. 2; program by Bern- 
hard Weiser, pianist; Valentine 
Musicale, Feb. 13; program by 
Camille Girouard, baritone; Anni- 
versary program, March 17. 

Providence Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Box 895, Providence. David 
L. Stackhouse, president. Provi- 
dence Art Club, capacity 200. Pro- 
grams Nov. 23, Tan. 24, April 235, 
May 23. Artists: Wolfinsohn String 
Quartet, Mildred Pansy, pianist, and 
others to be announced. 

Rhode Island Conservatory of 
Music, 280 Washington St., Provi- 
dence 3, Maurice A. Lewis, director. 
Lecture-musicales by Herta Sperber 
on Vocal Technic and Pedagogy. 
Eleven student recitals covering the 
piano. works of Beethoven. The 
Rhode Island Guild of Musical Art 
was formed at the school on Oct. 19. 

Monday Morning Musical Club, 
Studios, 63 Washington St., Miss 
Ruth Tripp, president. Meetings 
each month. 
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Newark 


By Puitie GorpoN 


CTIVITIES tend increasingly to 

emphasize amateur music-mak- 
ing, with a solid program of concerts 
by famous artists. The year has 
been marked by the loss of such 
established musical pillars as the 
Essex County Symphony Society 
and the New Jersey Bach Society, 
but there is a gratifying increase in 
choral organizations among the 
large industrial plants. 

rifith Music Foundation, 605 
Broad Street. President, Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith; concert and business man- 
ager, Harry Mack; educational di- 
rector, Siebolt H. Frieswyk. Co- 
operating organizations: Contem- 
porary of Newark, A Kempis of 
Newark, Woman’s Club of Connec- 
ticut Farms, Suburban Woman’s 
Club of Irvington, YM and YWHA 
of Newark, College Woman’s Club 
of Essex County, and others. Audi- 


ee: Mosque Theatre, seating 
3,500; Griffith Auditorium, seating 
400. At Mosque Theatre: Rudolf 


Serkin and Busch String Quartet, 
Nov. 14; Poldi Mildner, Dec. ; 
Ezio Pinza, Dec. 13; Bruno Walter 
and New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, Dec. 14; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Jan. 9; Little Orchestra Society of 
New York, Thomas Scherman con- 
ducting, Samson Francois, pianist, 
Jan. 13; Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 1; 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony, Feb. 20; Claudio Arrau, 
Mar. 20; Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony, Mar. 17; 
Bailet Theatre, afternoon and even- 
ing, Mar. 26; Glee Clubs of Barnard 
College, Jacob Avschalomoff con- 
ducting ; Rutgers University, F. Aus- 
tin Walter conducting, May 14; The 
Little Orchestra Society of New 
York, Thomas Scherman conduct- 
ing, Milton Cross narrator, six chil- 
dren’s concerts, Oct. 30, Nov. 13, 27, 
Dec. 11, Jan. 15, 29. 
Educational activities at Griffith 
Auditorium: Tenth Annual Institute, 
Glen Haydon, Alan Lomax, Ray- 
mond Burrows, Russell Cook, Mich- 
el Piastro, Quincy Porter, others, 
Oct. 23; Raymond Burrows, 8 lec- 
tures on piano repertoire, beginning 
Nov. 1; James W. Bleecker, 16 lec- 
tures on improvization, beginning 
Oct. 26; Siebolt H. Frieswyk, 8 lec- 
tures on Brahms, beginning Nov. 3; 
Leon Carson, 8 lectures on vocal 
repertoire, beginning Feb. 7; Rich- 
ard McClanahan, 8 lectures on piano 





P. O. Grif- 
fith, president of 
the Griffith Foun- 
dation 


Leonard Shiman, Mrs. 
co-chairman of 
chamber music in 
the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of 


Essex County 


repertoire, beginning Jan.24; Tsuya 
Matsuki, 8 lectures on harmony, be- 
ginning Jan. 26; S. H. Frieswyk, 10 
lectures on style analysis, beginning 
Jan. 27. Young Artists Series: 
Carol Lee Eshak, pianist, Edith F. 
Frey, Nov. 7; Douglas R. Williams, 
pianist, Ethel C. Szabo, soprano, 
Dec. 5; Anthony Mecol, pianist, 
Ellen Swanson, soprano, Jan. 16; 
Jean Ellis Reed, pianist, Robert W. 
Diehl, baritone, Feb. 13; Frances C. 
Waymack, mezzo-soprano, Anthony 
Mecoli-Patrick Cichino, duo pian- 
ists, Mar. 13. 

Newark Museum, 49 Washington 
St. Sponsors: Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Conklin, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Dreyfuss; manager, Mrs. 
Rodney Saylor; musical director, 
Rodney Saylor. Newark Museum 
Court, seating 1,200. Five Sunday 
afternoon concerts: Elizabeth Car- 
ron, soprano, Bernard Greenhouse, 
cellist, Nov. 7; Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society Quartet, Dec. 5; Wil- 
bur Evans, baritone, Jan. 2; soloists 
to be announced, Feb. 6, March 6. 

Handelian Choir, Old First Church, 
Broad St. Conductor, Rodney Say- 
lor. Seating capacity, 1,100. An- 
nual Christmas performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah, Dec. 26. Soloists: 
Barbara Stevenson, soprano Mary 
Hopple, contralto; Donald Gage, 
tenor; Chester Watson, bass. 

Orpheus Club, North Reformed 
Church, Broad St. (Male voices only.) 
Conductor, Julius Zingg; president, 
Frank Watters; vice-president, Clif- 
ford T. Muddell; treasurer, Fred- 
erick Clark; chairman of the board, 
Henry F. Ebert. Mutual Benefit 
Auditorium, seating 1,100. Two reg- 
ular concerts and two special out- 
of-town concerts, all with soloists: 
Dorothy Minty, violinist, and Choir 
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NEW JERSEY 


of Union Congregational Church of 
Upper Montclair, Dec. 14; soloists 
to be announced, Irvington, New 
Jersey, Mar. 6, April 26; Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, May 3. 

Newark Civic Orchestra, Board of 
Education, 31 Green St. Conductor, 


William Weiss. West Side High 
School Auditorium, seating 900. 
Two concerts, with soloists: Eu- 


genia Hyman, pianist, J. L. Ritten- 
band, guest conductor, Dec. 16; 
soloist to be announced, H. W. 
Peterson, guest conductor, Ayril. 

Newark Alumni Chorus, Board oi 
Education, 31 Green St. Conductor, 
Dorothy I. Schneider; accompanist, 
Frances Sachs; president, Mrs. W. 
Irving Jones; vice-president, Made- 
line Wiren; secretary, Bettie Gavi- 
gan; treasurer, Allen Pastellnick. 
Arts High School Auditorium, seat- 
ing 600. Two concerts, with solo- 
ists: Ann Katowick, soprano, Eloise 
Marks, contralto, Reginald Jeffries, 
bass, Dec. 2; Frances Sachs, pianist, 
and others, April or May. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Cho- 
rus, Broad St. Conductor, Frank 
Scherer; president, James Craig. 
Mutual Benefit Auditorium, seating 
1,100. Two concerts, with ‘soloists : 
Riotte and Schlaaf, duo-pianists, 
Dec. 16; soloist to be announced, 
April or May; Christmas broadcast, 
Dec. 24. 

Mutual Benefit Glee Club, Broad- 
way and Second Ave. Conductor, 
Frank Scherer; president, Thomas 
T. Fox. Mutual Benefit Auditorium, 
seating 1,100. Two concerts, with 
soloists: Ronald Hodges, pianist, 
Dec. 7; soloists to be announced, 
April or May; Christmas broadcast, 
Dec. 24. 

Jewish Community Center of 
Essex County, 652 High St. Presi- 
dent, Gustav P. Heller; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Philip Henoch, Ben- 
jamin Schachat, and Louis Stern; 
secretary, Arthur Shifman; treasur- 
er, Alexander Ross; executive di- 
rector, Bertram H. Gold; educational 
director, Bernard Schiffman; cham- 
ber music series co-chairmen, Leon- 
ard Shiman and Mrs. Eugene Par- 
sonet. Fuld Hall, seating 1,000: 
Paganini String Quartet, Oct. 28; 
Bernard Greenhouse, Dec. 9; Buda- 
pest String Quartet, Jan. 30; Dud- 
ley-Maslow-Bales Dance Trio, Feb. 
6; Center Symphony, Hazomir 
Choral Society, Alix Taroff Dance 
Group, Mark Silver, conductor, 
Feb. 13; Paganini String Quartet, 
Feb. 15. 


Montclair 


By Puiie Gordon 


N addition to an active concert 

life sustained by the Art Museum 
and by the Montclair Glee Club, 
Montclair hears the repeat perform- 
ances of the New Jersey Orchestra, 
listed under Orange, N. J. 

Montclair Glee Club, conductor, 
Frank Schere; president, Lloyd 
Haines; vice-president, Arthur Lud- 
er; secretary, Russell Porter, Mont- 
clair High School Auditorium, seat- 
ing 1,100. Christmas concert, Louise 
Bernhardt, contralto, Dec. 9; New- 
ark, New Jersey, Dec. 14; soloist 
to be announced, April. 

Montclair Art Museum, Andrew 
Gainey, baritone, Jan. 2; Univer- 
sity Women’s Chorus of New York, 
Jan. 9; Joyce Stratton, pianist, Jan. 
16; Edith Frey, contralto, Jan. 23; 
Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, Jan. 30; 
Frank Edwinn, bass, Feb. 6; Lack- 
land String Quartet, Feb. 13; John 
Campbell, tenor, Feb. 20; Mary 
Delafield, soprano, Feb. 27; Edna 
McEachern, pianist, March 6. 
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Samuel Antek, 
conductor and 
musical director, 
New Jersey Sym- 
phony 


Guglielmo Saba- 

tini, conductor, 

Trenton Sym- 
phony 


Orange 


N EW Jersey Symphony, 16 Lacka- 
wanna Plaza, now in its twenty 
seventh season and its second year 
under the direction of its conductor 
and musical director, Samuel Antek, 
and its own community leadership 
headed by F. Stark Newberry, 
president, presented the first of its 
three pairs of concerts of the 1948- 
49 season on Monday evening Nov. 
15, in Orange High School audito- 
rium and Nov. 16 in the Mt. Hebron 
auditorium, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Its other concerts will be on Feb. 
7 and 8; and April 4 and 5, in the 


same auditoriums. Orange High 
School capacity 1,297; Mt. Hebron 
Junior High School capacity, 1,100. 


Six concerts in Orange and Mont- 
clair. Soloists for 1948-49 season in- 
clude Dorothy Minty, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Plans include symphony con- 
cert for youth in addition to regular 
series. 


Trenton 


Trenton Symphony, conductor, 
Guglielmo Sabatini; War Memorial 
Auditorium. Five concerts: Nov. 16; 
Amparo Iturbi, Dec. 14; Pops Con- 
cert, Jan. 18; Louis Kaufman, Feb. 
15; local artist to be selected, 
March 22; Alexander Sved, Apri! 
26. 


Israel Foundation 
For Music Formed 


Formation of the Israel Music 
Foundation, whose goal will be to de- 
velop Israeli musical talent and bring 
the musical culture of Israel to the 
attention of the world, was announced 
recently. Activities of the foundation 
will include research, production of 
recordings, publishing of music, main- 
tenence of a reference library of 
Hebrew music, and the granting of ex- 
change scholarships between America 
and Israel. 

The officers of the foundation are 
Oscar Regen, president ; Martin Adolf, 
vicepresident; Harry J. Rubenstein, 
treasurer ; and Oliver Sabin, technical 
advisor. Offices are at 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 


Faculty Concert Presented 
At New York College of Music 


On Jan. 12, the New York College 
of Music dedicated its new concert 
room with a program given by mem- 
bers of the faculty. Those participat- 
ing were Leslie Hodgson, pianist; 
Arved Kurtz, violinist; Anne Roselle, 
soprano; Maurice Eisenberg, cellist ; 
Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto; and 
Warner Hawkins, pianist, who played 
his own Southern Rhapsody. 
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Oakland 


(Continued from page 320) 

Oct. 7, Joaquin Nin-Culmell; Oct. 11, 
James Arthur Blodgett; Dec. 9, 
Stanley Noonen; April 5, Jon and 
Beta Popper. Ebell Series : Sept. 13, 
Virginia Blair and Joseph Tissier; 
Nov. 15, Leona Mourton Nelson; 
Dec. 13, Mary Jane Grey and Mar- 
tina Zubiri; April, Julie André and 
Eva Garcia. Summer concerts to 
be announced. 

W. E. Chamberlain Series, 2413 
Ellsworth St., Berkeley. Oakland 
Civic Auditorium Theater. Jan. 11, 
Kirsten Flagstad; Jan. 26, Hazel 
Scott; March 4, Marian Anderson. 

Young Peoples Symphony, Jessica 
Marcelli, conductor. Concerts in 
Wheeler Hall, capacity 850. Dec. 19, 
Kent Rose; April 30, in Palo Alto 
for young people, soloist chosen by 
audition. Spring concert with or- 
chestra soloists. 

Berkeley Community Concerts, 
Mrs. William Deloss Love, 25 Oak 
Ridge. Garfield Auditorium, capac- 
ity 1,000. Oct. 12, Cloe Elmo; Nov. 
8; Whittemore and Lowe; Jan. Zi, 
John Tyers; Feb. 14, Patricia Trav- 
ers; March 8, Rudolf Firkusny. 
Alameda concerts, Mrs. Alfred Sie- 
bert, 911 Regent St. Alameda High 
School Auditorium, capacity 2,000. 
Nov. 18, Igor Gorin; Nov. 29, Ric- 
ardo Odnoposoff ; Feb. 10, Mata and 
Hari; April 21, Bartlett and Robert- 
son. 

All-American Artist Series, Mrs. 
J. H. Tipton, 1511 Wellington Ave. 
Twentieth Century Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 500. Nov. 12, Barbara Lull, 
Carrie Emerish, Martianna Towler; 
Nov. 15, Velna Lou King, Edwin 
McDonnell; Nov. 18, Emma Fitch 
Spaulding, Elwin Calberg, Estelle 
Drummond Swift. 

Orpheus Male Chorus, 5888 Cha- 
bot Road. Mynard Jones, conduct- 
tor. Thomas A. Corder, president. 
Civic Auditorium Theater. Sept. 28 
soloists from chorus; Dec. 4, Carol 
3rooke and Elinor Bertram; May 
17, spring concert. 

Oakland Philharmonic Chorus, 478 
Santa Clara Ave. David P. Unruh 
and John Unruh, co-directors ; Caro- 
line Unruh, assistant; Bessie Wood, 
organist. Oakland Auditorium The- 
ater. Dec. 5 and 6, The Messiah. 

Wednesday Morning Choral. Rich- 
ard Purvis, director. Mrs. Olga 
Davies, 618 MacArthur Blvd., presi- 
dent. Berkeley Women’s City Club, 
capacity 400. Dec. 7 and mid-spring. 
Guest soloists. 

Mills College. Luther B. Mar- 
chant, dean of music. Hall for Cham- 
ber Music, capacity 500. Artist 
Concert series: Oct. 27, Egon Petri; 

ec. 1, Hungarian String Quartet; 

Jan. 19, Désiré Ligeti; Feb. 16, Viola 
Morris and Victoria Anderson; 
March 9, Pasquier Trio. Monthly 
school concerts with interpretation 
and original composition concerts 
on May 11 and 18. Summer pro- 
gram includes concerts by the Buda- 
pest String Quartet and visiting 
teachers. 

University of California, Berkeley. 
Albert Elkus, chairman, music de- 
partment. Concerts arranged by Uni- 
versity Drama, Lecture and Music 
Committee, Betty Connors, secre- 
tary. Men’s Gymnasium, capacity 
7,900. Wheeler Hall, capacity 850. 
Gymnasium series : Dec. 5, San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux, 
conductor, E. Robert Schmitz, so- 
loist ; Dec. 12; University Symphony, 
William Denny, conductor, and Uni- 
versity chorus, Edward Lawton, di- 
rector; Feb. 13, San Francisco 
Symphony ; March 6, San Francisco 
Symphony, Rudolph Serkin, soloist. 
Wheeler Hall Series : Oct. 22 and 27 
Devi Dja and her dancers: Oct. 25. 
Jon and Beta Popper and Stanford 
University folk dancers; Oct. 29, 
Nov. 1, Marais and Maranda; Nov. 
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22, Nineteenth Century Music— 
George Barati, Rudolph Schmitt, 
Bernhard Abramowitsch; Nov. 29, 
Mary Groom Jones, Detlev Olshau- 
sen; Dec. 7, Joaquin Nin-Culmell; 
February and March: Four Bach 
recitals by Ralph Kirkpatrick. Six 
spring concerts by Griller String 
Quartet. Summer recitals in Greek 
Theater. 

Independent Bookings. C i vic 
Auditorium: Show Boat, Jan. 14, 15; 
Norman Granz and Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic, Nov. 23. Transcription 
concerts for school children in Oak- 
land High Auditorium, capacity 
3,000. Oct. 20, all-union symphony, 
Orley See, conductor ; Nov. 17. 
symphony, Arturo Casiglia, conduc- 
tor. Monthly concerts at Public 
Museum, from quartets to jazz 
bands. 


San Francisco 


(Continued from page 320) 
Jan. 24, March 7, April 3. Rudolph 
Schmitt, guest artist for Bartok’s 
Contrasts. 

San Francisco Municipal Chorus, 
Hans Leschke, director. City Hall. 
Joins with San Francisco Sym- 
phony for choral works. 

San Francisco Dance League, 160 
Palo Alto Ave. Specializes in mod- 
ern dance choreography. Programs 
in California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor Liitle Theater featuring 
works of members. 

Russian Opera and Ballet Asso- 
ciation. 300 Montgomery St. Pres- 
ident, S. M. Saroyan. Plans indef- 
inite. 

Tom Girton, 26 O'Farrell St. 
Presents San Carlo Opera Company 
in annual season at Opera House in 
March. 

Sigmund Stern Grove Midsummer 
Musicales, sponsored by Recreation 
Commission and committee headed 
by Mrs. Sigmund Stern. Outdoor 
theater, Sunday afternoons June 
through September. Local produc- 
tions of opera, ballet, symphony and 
chorus. Free to public. 

Summer Chamber Music Series, 
Budapest String Quartet Museum 
of Art, sponsored by Mills College. 
Ju'y-August. 

Pacific Musical Club. President, 
Mrs. John L. Flynn, 54 Sea View 
Terrace. Meets in California Club, 
and homes of members. 

San Francisco Civic Ballet, 236 
Van Ness Ave., Director, William 
Christensen. Formerly San Fran- 
cisco Civic Ballet. Official ballet for 
San Francisco Opera Company. Al- 





Curran D. Swint, 
sponsor of Curran 
Swint Attractions 


Muriel Macgurn, 

sponsor of Muriel 

Macurn§ Attrac- 
tions 


CALIFORNIA 


so participates in Stern Grove Mid- 
summer Musicale Series. 

San Francisco Musical Club. Mrs. 
Stanley Hiller, president, Meets 
first and third Thursday mornings, 
Marines Memorial Theater. 

Miscellaneous Presentations: 
Symphony Previews by Junior 
League, Mark Hopkins Hotel, in 
co-operation with Musical Associa- 
tion of San Francisco: William L. 
Crosten, Dec. 3; Herbert Jan Pop- 
per, Jan. 7; Alexander Fried, Jan. 
28; Alfred Frankenstein, Feb. 18: 
Charles C. Cushing, March 18; 
Manfred F. Bukofzer, April 8. 
(Free: followed by special hotel 
luncheon). 

Miscellaneous choral groups: 
Loring Club, Eugene Fulton, direc- 
tor; Bach Choir, Waldemar Jacob- 
sen, director; and various other 
semi-professional, and national 
choral groups make at least one 
annual appearance. 

Madelynne Greene’s Workshop 
Dance Group. International Folk 
Dance Festival, Nov. 19. 


San Diego 


By CONSTANCE HERRESHOFF 


Helen H. Price Master Artist 
Series. Licia Albanese, Oct. 21; Mia 
Slavenska Ballet, Nov. 7; Cosi Fan 
Tutte, the Intimate Opera Com- 
pany, Dec. 1; Jascha Heifetz, Jan. 
4; Robert Casadesus, Feb. 3; De 
Paur Infantry Chorus, March 6; 
James Melton, April 24. 

Miss Price will also present Nel- 
son Eddy, Oct. 6; Oscar Levant, 
Jan. 15; Patrice Munsel, Jan. 23; 
Christopher Lynch, Feb. 25; Gladys 
Swarthout, April 9. 

Los Angeles Philharmonic. Series 
of four concerts: Nov. 14; Tossy 
Spivakovsky, soloist, Dec. 18; Jac- 
oe Abram, soloist, Feb. 27, March 


Sinfonietta Society. Director John 
Metzger. Three concerts: Jan. 31, 
March 3, April 7. 

Starlight Opera Company. Di- 
rector, Julius Leib. Summer season 
of light opera in the Balboa Park 
Bowl. 

Civic Music Association. Five con- 
certs: Lawrence Winters, Feb. 21; 
Joseph Szigeti, March 21; Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, April 2; Artur 
Rubinstein, ae 22 ; Florence Quar- 
tararo, May 

San Diego. Community Chorus. 
Director, Carl Dewse. Elijah, the 
Messiah, and Aida in concert form. 
Other choral concerts presented by 
Polyphonia A Cappella Choir, di- 
rector, Earl Rosenberg; Bel Canto 
Choral Club, director, Amoretta 
Ball; the San Diego Choral Club, 
director, Inez Davenport; and choral 
groups of San Diego State College. 

Youth Symphony. Director, Leo 
Scheer. Concerts in Russ Auditor- 
ium. 

The Friends of Music String 
Quartet. Director, Arnold Small. 
Five concerts in San Diego and five 
concerts in La Jolla. 

Musical Arts Society. Director, 
Nikolai Sokoloff. Summer series of 
five concerts in La Jolla with repeat 
performances before the Coronado 
Music Society. 

Other events. Marcel Dupré, con- 
certs in La Jolla, Dec. 28 and in 
San Diego, Dec. 29; concerts by 
visiting organists will be presented 
by the San Diego Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. Royal 
A. Brown, civic organist, plays two 
concerts at the Organ Pavilion in 
Balboa Park each weekend. 









Edouard  Hurli- 


McKee, presi- mann, conductor, 


Mrs. Keith S. 
dent, Kern Phil- Kern Philharmonic 
harmonic Society 


Bakersfield 


HE Kern Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, presenting eight concerts 
and five soloists, began its present 
season with the largest opening at- 
tendance in its three-year history. 
The Kern Philharmonic is on its 
way to another fine season, with 
more memberships and season ticket 
subscribers than ever before. 

Kern Philharmonic, P. O. Box 
1312, Bakersfield, Calif. Sponsor, 
Kern Philharmonic Society, Inc. 
Conductor, Edouard Hurlimann; 
president, Mrs. Keith S. McKee. 
Harvey Auditorium, capacity 1772. 
Eight concerts: Nov. 1, Children’s 
concert; Dec. 12, Dec. 13, Chil- 
dren’s concert; Feb. 13 and 14, Chil- 
dren’s concert; March 20; March 
21; May 2. Soloists: Lucine Amara, 
Saundra Berkova, Carol Buchner 
Rodgers; and the two winning con- 
testants in Starring Kern County 
Artists, radio auditions. The Kern 
Philharmonic Chorus appears with 
t!.e orchestra at the March 21 con- 
cert. 





PAULINE 


NESSI 


Contralto 
New York Recital Dec. 12, 1948 


a grasp of different styles, and 
understanding of the way songs should flow 
and build to a climax and an actress’ sense 
of how to convey emotion..." 
N. Y. Times, December 13. 1948 
. her voice is deep and powerfyl and 
its natural timbre is extremely warm . 
N Herald Tribune, December 13, ‘1948 


Booking Season 1949-50 
c jeations to 1401 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. C. 


“ 


“ 














LILLIAN 


Bertin 


“Brilliant 1" of — mu- 
sicianship” . . . Maria Carreras 
Booking Clubs, PA «on Schools 
Personal Repr.: Diane Cooper 
115 E. 92 St., New York City 














EDWARD 


CaLpicoTT 


Tenor 
PHILADELPHIA OPERACO. 
“Such a tenor has not been 
heard in these parts for a long 
time. He produced high C's 
with ease and clarity of tone.”” 
10 Park Terrace E., N. Y. 34 

LO 7-7465 











“OREST sergievsky 

formerly of the Met. Ballet, 

Ballet Theatre and Ballet Russe 

Stage Deportment Taught 
to Artists 


148 WEST 56TH ST., N. Y. C. 
(c/o Dance Players) co §-9379 
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Miami 
By McC.eskey GARLYCH 


ITH Miami’s musical organi- 

zations numbering a member- 
ship of some 10,000, the 1948-49 
season offers the most diversified 
list of artists in the musical history 
of the city. With more than eight 
months of symphony concerts, op- 
era, and headline artists, Miami will 
uphold its traditions for the 25th 
year of musical development. 

Miami Civic Music Association, 
president, Charles H. Crandon. 
Miami Edison High School, capa- 
city 2,000. Seven events: Stephen 
Kovacs, Audrey Kooper, Sylvia 
Dickler, and Hans Heidemann, Dec. 
6; Kirsten Flagstad, Dec. 18; 
Jacques Thibaud, Jan. 5: Robert 
Merrill, with RCA Victor Orchestra 
and mixed chorus, Jan. 29; Clifford 
Curzon, Feb. 12; Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano, March 21; Winifred . Heidt, 
April 2. 

Miami Music Club, president, 
Mrs. J. O. W. (Francelle Bellenger) 
Rash. Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
capacity 550. Ten events: Delia 
Calapai, Nov. 10; Christmas music 
by seventy-voice University of Mi- 
ami Chorale, William Lee, director, 
Dec. 8 (at First Presbyterian 
Church); Bomar Cramer, Jan. 11; 
Marguerite Gillett, Jan. 12; La Rue 
Storm, Feb. 9; Benno Rabinof and 
Sylvia Rabinof, Feb. 11; Mrs. Franz 





BARTLETT 
ROBERTSON 


Internationally Famous Duo Pianists 
Steinway Pianos 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Columbia Artists Mot.. Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 








CHARLES 


KULLMAN 


American Tener 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
Columbia Recordings 


Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, bas. 
Columbia Artists Mot.. Inc., 113 W. 57th St 








ARTHUR LEBLANC 


Violinist 
“Exceptional gifts.” N. Y. Times 
“To many . . . the ideal violinist.” 
Toronto Telegram 
Mgt.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Columbia Artists Mgt., Inc., 113 W. 57th St. 








LORENZO 


ALVARY 


Basso 
Metropolitan Opera 


Met.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, ine. 
. Columbia Artists Mot., 113 W. 57th 8 











SANROMA 


“One of the greatest 
pianists in America.” 


M@.: Judson, O'Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Vietor Records @ Baldwin Piano 








WHITTEMORE 
and LOWE 


Duo Pianists 
M@t.: Judson, O’Neill & Judd, Inc. 
Victor Records @ Steinway Pianes 
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Mrs. J. Bruce Mrs. J. O. W. 
Langdon, presi- Rash, president, 


dent, Coral Ga- Miami Music 
bles Music Club Club 


Stewart, with woodwind quintet, 
March 9; Program by adult club 
circles, April 13; recital by junior, 
juvenile and student groups, May 11; 
Club Breakfast, May 18. 

Miami Music Arts Association. 
Director, Carol Aronovitz. Ada 
Merritt Junior High school, capac- 
ity 1,800. Three events: Louis 
Roney, Feb. 24; Jennie Tourel, 
March 18; Margaret Donn, April 
14. 

University of Miami. Conductor, 
Modeste Alloo; associate conductor, 
Joel Belov. Miami Senior High 
School Auditorium. Nine pairs of 
concerts: Set Svanholm, Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1; Yara Bernette, Nov. 21 and 
22; Raya Garbousova, Dec. 12 and 
13; Eugene List, Jan. 23 and 24; 
James Melton, Feb. 13 and 14; Gy- 
orgy Sandor, March 6 and 7; Zino 
Francescatti; April 3 and 4; How- 
ard Hanson, guest conductor, April 
17 and 18; Kathleen Ferrier, May 
15 and 16. 


University of Miami Recital 
Series. Sponsorship, University of 
Miami School of Music. Beaumont- 
Memorial Lecture Hall, Coral Ga- 
bles. Ten recitals: Mary Ellison and 
Evangeline Gania, Oct. 27; Jean 
Bedetti, Nov. 14; Jeffrey Stool, Dec. 
1; Frederick Neumann, Dec. 16; 
Jean Bedetti and Henriette Michel- 
son, Jan. 27; Henriette Michelson, 
Feb. 8; ensemble directed by Harold 
Bauer, Feb. 20; University of Miami 
String Quartet, March 13; Frances 
Sebel, March 20; Arturo di Filippi, 
April 11. 

Miami Opera Guild. Miami Senior 
High School Auditorium. Two 
productions with Metropolitan and 
New York City Opera singers: Aida; 
with Marjorie Lawrence, Nicola 
Moscona, Frederick Jagel, Selma 
Kaye, and Ivan Petroff, Jan. 15, 17, 
18 and 22; Martha with William 
Horne, Eleanor Knapp, Lloyd Har- 
ris, Josephine Antoine, and Hugh 
Thompson, March 12, 14 and 15. 

Miami Beach Community Concert 
Series. Director, Leo Huberman. 
Miami Beach High School Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,000. Five events: 
Dougherty and Ruzicka, Dec. 8; 
Jean Casadesus, Jan. 10; Mischa El- 
man, Feb. 7; Andres Segovia, March 

: Rose Bampton, April 5. 

a eer Gables Music Club. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Bruce Langdon. Coral 
Gables Woman’s Club Building. 
Eight events: Edward Clarke, Oct. 
19; Marion McCreedy, soprano, Nov. 
16; Christmas program by the Club 
Chorus, Dec. 20; Olive Dungan Pul- 
len, composer’s program, Jan. 18; 
excerpts from opera, Marcia Paw- 
ley, director, Feb. 15; Joseph Vali- 
centi, Coral Gables Music Club 
Scholarship student, March 15; Mrs. 
Charles H. Crandon and Velda Kell- 
her, April 19; May Breakfast with 
Madrigal Singers, May 17. 


Beaux Arts Bureau, manager, 


Ruth Brotman. Alec Templeton, 
Jan. 31, at the Municipal Auditori- 
um under the sponsorship of the 
Dade County Cancer Clinic; Larry 
Adler and Paul Draper, Feb. 24, at 
the Municipal Auditorium under the 


auspices of the Junior Hadassah. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


By HucH ALDERMAN 


ACKSONVILLE is a busy place 

during the musical season and 
enjoys several series of varied con- 
certs. In addition, the Jacksonville 
College of Music, of which George 
Orner is head, has numerous recitals 
during the season, closing with a 
week-long festival of programs by 
senior graduate students in voice, 
organ, piano and composition. 

Civic Music Association, George 
Washington Hotel Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,800. President, George W. 
Simons, Jr. Six concerts: Blanche 
Thebom, Nov. 3; Thomas L. Thomas, 
Jan. 27; Joseph Schuster, March 1; 
Devy Erlih, March 9; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, March 22; Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, April 11. 

Friday Musicale, 645 Oak Street, 
Club Auditorium, capacity 700. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Peyton J. Watson. Con- 
certs: Vina Barnden, Oct. 1; Leon- 
ard Graves, Nov. 5; Ellen Faull and 
Marcella DeCray, Jan. 14; Robert 
Sedore, Feb. 4; John F. MacEnulty 
and Rosalind MacEnulty, March 4; 
String Ensemble, University of 
Florida, April 1. Study programs 
and morning recitals: The Violon- 
cello, Eleanor Leek, Oct. 15; William 
B. Hoskins, lecture on Johannes 
Brahms, John Boda, piano, Nov. 19; 
Christmas in Poetry and Music, Rev. 
Frank P. Dearing, Jr., and the Boy 
Choir of Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, James Womble, choirmaster, 
Dec. 3; The Music of Ravel and 
Debussy, Carlita Simon, lecture-re- 
cital, Jan. 21; The Symphony Or- 
chestra, lecture with illustrations, 
Robert Smith, with music by the 
Junior Symphony, Robert Smith, 
conductor, Feb. 18; The History and 
Development of the Opera, lecture 
by Claude Murphree, music by 
Mary Williams, soprano; Ruby 
Leite, contralto; William Newsom, 
tenor; George Lawrence, baritone; 
with Mary Ellen Minge, accompan- 
‘ist, and chorus of the Serge Borow- 
sky Studio of the Voice, with Yvonne 
Barnett, accompanist; Duke LeBrun 
staging, March 18; The Poetry and 
Music of German Leider, lecture by 
C. Edward Bryan, music by Frances 
Lehnerts, mezzo-contralto, with Es- 
tella Fretwell Kennedy, accompan- 
ist, April 22; Annual Christmas pro- 
gram, James Womble, director, Dec. 
17; Spring Concert, Friday Musi- 
cale Chorus, James Womble, direc- 
tor, May 6. 

Minor and Major Concert Pro- 
ductions, 2655 Park Street, George 
Washington Hotel Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,800. President, Clarence 
Nice. Five concerts: Federico Rey 
Company of Spanish Dancers, in 
Rhythms of Spain, Nov. 18; Marimi 
del Pozo, Dec. 10; Lauritz Melchior, 
Jan. 4; Vladimir Horowitz, April 6; 
Detroit Symphony, March 24. 

Fairchild Enterprises, P. O. Box 
2481, Jacksonville 3. George Wash- 
ington Hotel Auditorium, capacity 
1,800. Director, Peggy Fairchild. 
Four concerts: James Melton, Feb. 
4; Hollace Shaw and Mac Morgan, 
Feb. 28; Jascha Heifetz, March 15; 
Nan Merriman, March 25. 

American Guild of Organists. 
Dean, C. Edward Bryan. Monthly 
meetings, with three concerts pre- 
senting Vernon DeTar, Claude Mur- 
phree and Robert Kee. 

Jacksonville Male Chorus. Presi- 
dent, Teddy Henson; _ director, 
Clarence Nice. Two concerts to be 
presented in the George Washing- 


George W. 
Simons, Jr., presi- 
dent of Civic 
Music Association 


ton Hotel Auditorium, capacity 
1,800, Dec. 7 and 8; Spring Concert 
in April. 

Woman’s Civic Chorus, President, 
Ruby Rowe Leite; Director, James 
Womble. Local appearances: Spring 
Concert, George Washington Hotel 
Auditorium. 

Miscellaneous: Riverside Presby- 
terian Church (augmented choir), 
Marshall H. Pierson, M.S.M., Min- 
ister of Music, in Church audi- 
torium, Park and Post Streets, ca- 
pacity 1,000; Haydn’s The Creation, 
Nov. 14, Buxtehude’s Rejoice, Be- 
loved Christians; Bach’s For us a 
Child Is Born, Dec. 19. 

Church of the Good Shepherd, 
James Womble, Minister of Music, 
in Worsham Hall, Stockton and 
Forbes Streets, capacity 400; Pop 
Concert presenting the three choirs 
of the church, Dec. 3. 

Southern Bell Chorus, Miss Joan 
Badges, president, Marshall H. Pier- 
son, director; several concert ap- 
pearances during season for conven- 
tions; formal concert, Feb. 22, 
Friday Musicale Auditorium, capac- 
ity 700. 

Performances of the Christmas 
portion of Handel's Messiah, River- 
side Presbyterian Church; River- 
side Baptist Church. 








GERALD 


TRACY 


Pianist 

“A skilled technician and a 
musician of impeccable taste.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“ . . . always imaginative, 
resourceful, _, . merited 
only praise. me . ¥. Times 
320 forth st. "N.Y. 29 











Hortense LO VE 


Soprano 


“Her musical virtues are of a quality 
rare in this generation.” 

—Los Angeles Examiner 
CONCERT — RADIO — ORATORIO 
Repr.: Geo. Clark, 103 Manhattan Av., N.Y.C. 











S MYRON 
Baritone 
Soloist at St. Bartholomew's 
Chureh 





1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 19 








JOSEPH 


SHORTMEYER 


Tenor 





Oratorio—Concert—Radio 


1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 19 


:URY 














Pianist 
¥ has ep power and 
great variety in style.” 


Alfred cadena 8. F. Chronicle 


BEHYMER ARTIST BUREAU 
427 W. Sth St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Albert Edward Frank Andrews, 
Jones, conductor, manager, Ellison- 


Apollo Club White Bureau 


Male Chorus 
By JocELYN FOULKES 


ERNER JANSSEN and his 

75 selected players, in the sec- 
ond season of the resumption of 
concerts by the Portland Sym- 
phony, have included performances 
of standard works, novelties, and 
world premieres in the past year. 

Portland Symphony, Ainsworth 
Building, Portland 4. Vernon 
Churchill, president; Gordon Ne- 
vius, manager; Werner Janssen, 
conductor. Civic Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,417. Subscription series: 10 
Monday evening concerts, Nov. 8- 
Mar. 28. Soloists: Tossy Spivaxov- 
sky, Nov. 22; Tibor Zelig, Dec. 6; 
Jacques Abram, Dec. 20; Joseph 
Szigeti, Jan. 10; Jan Peerce in con- 
cert form of Tiomkin’s opera, The 
Dybbuk, Feb. 7; Sascha Gorodnit- 
zki, Mar. 14. Among additional fea- 
tures: Ernest Bloch conducting 
America, Feb. 21; Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony, Mar. 28. Eight Friday 
evening popular concerts, Nov. 12- 
March 25. Soloists: Harry Sukman, 
Nov. 26; Samuel Sorin, Dec. 10; 
Dorothy Eustis, Jan. 14; Harry 
Meuser, bassoonist U. S. Air Force 
Band, Feb. 11; Eudice Shapiro, Feb. 
25. Complimentary concert for mem- 
bers of the Symphony Society, Oct. 
31. Nine concerts in Oregon towns. 

Ellison - White Bureau, Central 
Building, Portland 5. Frank An- 
drews, manager. Civic Auditorium. 
Licia Albanese, Sept. 10; Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Sept. 27; Leonard War- 
ren, Oct. 2; Ezio Pinza, Oct. 8; Nel- 
son Eddy, Oct. 11; Ellabelle Davis, 
Nov. 4; Jaroff’s Don Cossacks, Nov. 
13; Vienna Choir Boys, Dec. 8; 
Hazel Scott, Jan. 15; Robert Casa- 
desus, Jan. 22; Oscar Levant, Jan. 

; Marian Anderson, Feb. 14; 
Christopher Lynch, Feb. 18; Rudolf 
Serkin, March 12; Isaac Stern, Feb. 
28; Nathan Milstein, March 15; San 
Carlo Opera Co., March 16-19; De 
Paur’s Infantry Chorus, March 26; 
Minneapolis Symphony, April 7; 
James Melton. April 8; Helen 
Traubel, April 23. 

Record Shop, 808 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland 5. Phil Hart, manager. 
Civic Auditorium. Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Nov. 23; Ballet Russe de 












Werner Janssen, Gordon Nevius, 
conductor, Port- manager, Port- 
land Symphony land Symphony 


Monte Carlo, Nov. 27. 

Portland Junior Symphony, Par : 
Building, Portland 5. Helen M. 
Erskine, executive secretary. L. R. 
Hussa, president of the Portland 
Junior Symphony Association. 
Jacques Gershkovitch, conductor ; 
James Eoff, assistant conductor. 
Civic Auditorium. Nov. 20, Madelon 
Adler, piano soloist; Feb. 26; April 
30, Raymond Schaer, bassoonist. 
soloist. 

Apollo Club Male Chorus, Conn 
B. Williams, Sherlock Building, 
Portland 4. Albert Edward Jones, 
conductor. Civic Auditorium, 2 con- 
certs. Soloists: Eugene Conley, Dec. 
15; Gertrude Ribla, April 27. 

Portland Chamber Music Series, 
6125 S. E. Reed College Place, Port- 
land 2. Auspices of Friends of 
Chamber Music and Reed College. 
Woman's Club Building, capacity 
300. The Paganini String Quartet, 
Nov. 6; The Hungarian String 
Quartet, Dec. 4: The Pasquier 
String Trio, March 4. 

Portland Chamber Orchestra, 
Corbett Building, Portland 4. 
Waldemar Spliid, manager; Boris 
Sirpo, conductor. Neighbors of 
Woodcraft Auditorium, capacity 
1,500. Three concerts. 

Portland Symphonic Choir, Yeon 
Building, Portland 4. George Birnie, 
president, board of trustees; Earl 
Muck, president of Choir; Robert 
Zimmerman, conductor; Civic Audi- 
torium. Two concerts: Dec. 5 and 
in the: spring; with Portland Sym- 
phony, Jan. 28, March 28. 

Portland University Cultural Se- 
ries, University of Portland, Zone 
3. Claudia Pinza, Oct. 21; Appleton 
and Field, Feb. 8; Marilyn Olson, 
Feb. 15; Lotte Lehman, April 21. 

Artists’ Bureau Series of Port- 
land Art Museum, 618 S. W. Park 
Ave, Portland 5. Robert Zimmer- 
man, manager. Resident and north- 
west musicians presented on Sun- 
days at 3:00. 

Oregon Federation of Music 
Clubs, 2006 N. FE. 46th Ave., Port- 
land 13. Mrs. Mae Ross Walker, 
president. Mrs. Charles E. Gale, na- 
tional board member, Sherwood, 
Ore. Junior Competitive Festival in 
May. Predominantly choral produc- 
tions during Music Week. 

Oregon Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Route 1, Beaverton. Ore. Alice 
Clement, president. Music Festival, 
last of April; State Convention, 
Portland, in June. 





Music today.” 
Furtwaengler: “ . . 


Pretations.”” 


sonality.” 


happen more often.’ 





teem 


. extraordinary artists!” 


E. C. Debussy: “No words can ever tell you how much I enjoyed your inter- 


Honegger: “Panzera is the greatest singer of today.” 
Pierre Monteux: “Panzera has everything—a magnificent voice, a wonderful per- 


Kolodin (N. Y. Sun of 1948 American debut): “A musical event which should 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune: “The finest French baritone of present day.” 
1949-50 Now Booking—Mgt. Geo. Eaton, 307 W. 105th St., N. Y. ©. Victor Red Seal Records 


Joint Recital—Baritone & Pianist 
CHARLES and MAGDELEINE PANZERA 


P. Gaubert (Dir. Paris Grand Opera): “Incomparable as interpreters of French 
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Jacques Gersh- G. E. Gaylord, 
kovitch, conduc- president, Eugene 
tor, Portland and University 
Junior Symphony Civic Music 
Association 


Eugene 


By G. E. Gay.orp 


OR the fourth consecutive year 

the Eugene and University Civic 
Music Association has exceeded its 
pre-campaign quota of three thou- 
sand members. The name of the 
Association has been changed to 
emphasize that the Association is a 
co-operative between the towns- 
people and the student body at the 
University of Oregon. With a stu- 
dent registration of approximately 
six thousand added to the regular 
association membership, the result 
is a prepaid concert audience of 
about nine thousand persons. At- 
tendance at concerts frequently 
taxes the facilities of McArthur 
Court. In addition to the Civic 
series other musical events of im- 
portance indicate activity far be- 
yond the normal expectation in a 
city the size of Eugene. 

he Eugene and University Civic 
Music Association, U. S. National 
Bank Building. President, G. E. 
Gaylord; secretary, Mrs. George 
Giustina; treasurer, Earl M. Pal- 
lett. Membership over three thou- 
sand plus University of Oregon stu- 
dent body under agreement. Mc- 
Arthur Court of University Campus, 
capacity 6,500. This year, the fifth 
for the Eugene Association, includes 
the following series: Jan Peerce, 
Sept. 30; Carol Brice, Nov. 4; Vi- 
enna Choir Boys, Dec. 6; Florence 
Quartararo, Jan. 5; Robert Casa- 
desus, Jan. 24; Nathan Milstein, 
March 9; the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, April 8. 

Eugene Gleemen. President, Earl 
M. Pallett. Conductor, Theodore 
Kratt; accompanist, Stacy Green. 
Non-profit civic male chorus. Ten- 
tative plans include concerts in five 
Oregon cities, two in Victoria, B. C., 
and one with the Portland Sym- 
phony. 

University of Oregon School of 
Music. Dean, Theodore Kratt. Con- 
certs by University musical or- 
ganizations, faculty members and 
guest artists; Wade Parks, Oct. 14; 
California String Quartet, Nov. 8; 
California String Quartet, Nov. 9; 
University String Quartet, Nov. 14; 
University Symphony, Edmund 
Cykler, conductor, Nov. 17; Don- 
ald W. Alton and Herman Gel- 
hausen, Nov. 23; the Messiah, Uni- 
versity Choral Union, Dec. 5; Uni- 
versity String Quartet, Jan. 9; Dor- 
othy Eustis, Jan. University 
String Quartet, Feb. 13; Bernhart 
Abramowitsch, March 4; University 
Symphony, Mr. Cykler, conductor, 
Donald W. Allton, March 8; Uni- 
versity String Quartet, March 13; 
University Concert Band (John 
Stehn), March 31; Francis Bittner 
and Florence Vanderwicken, April 
7; University String Quartet, April 


EGON 


witz, Nov. 23; Ballet Russe de 
10; Robert Hord, May 5; Univer- 
sity Singers (Donald W. Alliton), 
May 12; University Opera Co— 
Menotti’s The Telephone, Hinde- 
mith’s Backwards and Forwards, an 
original opera by Arnold Elston, di- 
rected by Herman Gelhausen, May 
19, 20, 21. 





Jack ApaMS & Co. 


1] West édind Street, New York 
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@istinguished—- 
| artists 








GUIOMAR 


NOVAES 


“World's greatest woman pianist.” 





MARJORIE 


LAWRENCE 


“Greatest Living 
Dramatic Soprene” 


RAMON 


VINA Y 


Leading Tenor, Met. Opera 


Chosen by Toscanini for 
LaScala, Milano 


EFREM 


ZIMBALIST 


World Famous Violinist 
“An artist, every inch of him.” 
' N.Y. Herald-Tribane 


SAMSON 


FRANCOIS 


2nd American Tour of Eurepe's 
Newest Pianistic Sensation 


EUGENE 


CONLEY 


“One of the greatest tenors we have 














ever heard.” 
ROBERT 


BRERETON 


"“Virtuosity of a Horowitz, 
Rubinstein or Josef Hofmann.” 








THE 


ROTH QUARTET 


“The unsurpassed.” 
+ Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 





DAVID BLAIR 


McCLOSKY 


Baritone 


Syracuse University 
Summer Opera School, Kingston, Mass. 
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Winnipeg 


(Continued from page 343) 

Jan. 10; Therese Deniset, Roma 
Pryma and Eva von Genczy, bal- 
lerinas, Jan. 24; Mack Harrell, Feb. 
7; Young Artist series: Marvin 
Johnson, Albert Whiteman, Ronald 
Dodds, Maxine Miller, Walter 
Pilutik, Feb, 21; Anniversary pro- 
gram, Mr. Kaufmann directing the 
string orchestra. Muriel Cotting- 
ham, March 14. 

Celebrity Series. Manager, A. K. 
Gee. Tito Schipa and Marimi Del 
Pozo, duet recital, Oct. 25; Ezio 
Pinza, Nov. 5; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Nov. 9; Fritz Kreisler, Nov. 25; 
Florence Quartararo, Dec. 8; Jean 
Watson, Jan. 21; Todd Duncan, 
Jan. 31; Michelangeli, Feb. 14; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Feb. 22; Min- 
neapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, conductor, Freda _ Trepel, 
piano soloist, March 7; Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson, duo-pianists, 
March 15; Four Piano Ensemble, 
March 25. 

Variety Celebrity Series. Original 
Don Cossacks, Oct. 26; Rhythms of 
Spain, Federico Rey, Dec. 7; Hazel 
Scott, Jan. 8; Paul Draper-Larry 
Adler, Feb. 12; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; Freda Trepel, guest pianist, 
March 8; De Paur Infantry Chorus, 
April 26; Erna Sack, March 26. 

University of Manitoba. Univers- 
ity Symphony, conductor, Filmer 
Hubble, Sheila Monroe, soloist, 
Nov. 16; University Mixed Choral 
Group, director, Richatd Carroll, 
120 voices; soloist, Louise Roy, Jan. 
20; University School of Music, di- 
rector, Eva Clare; concerts by prize 
and scholarship winners of univers- 
ity examinations: three Bach lec- 
ture recitals, by Rosalyn Tureck, 
sponsored by the School of Music, 
Jan. 6, 7, and 8; Roma Pryma, and 
Eva von Genczy, two recitals each 
for University Students’ Union; 
University Glee Club, Herbert’s 
The Red Mill, Feb. 16-19. 

Six lectures by Bernard Naylor: 
Elizabethan Virginal Book, Oct. 21; 
Composers as Writers, Nov. 4; 
Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 21; One 
Poem Makes More Than One Song, 
Jan. 13; Albert Schweitzer, Feb. 10; 
Music and Falstaff, March 3. 

Manitoba Registered Music 
Teachers’ Association. President, 
Mrs. Vera Wyman. Annual concert, 
October; three Scholarship Com- 
petition Concerts, Dec. 15, Jan. 18, 
and Feb. 2. 

Manitoba Musical Festival Com- 
petition, March 28, April 10. 

Young Women’s Musical Club 
Choir. Conductor, Filmer Hubble. 
Annual concert in April; Christmas 
Carol Concert, Dec. 20. 

Metropolitan Light Opera Com- 
pany. Conductor, Herbert Belyea; 
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[TOUR MANAGEMENT] 


rence. Vramer, 


> Kimball Bldg, Chicago 
Chicago Festival Opera 


Give full opera with your chorus 
Cast, costumes, scenery, scores 


Hans Muenzer Symphonic Ensemble 
Organ, 2 Violins, Cello, Piano 
Ruth Page & Bentley Stone 


Premier dancing stars Chicago Opera 


Elizabeth Humphrey-Helen Kettner 


Lyric Soprano and Piano, jointly 
Mildred Slocum & William Charles 
Duets and joint, soprano-bass 

Barre Hill—Baritone 
Star of Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Gertrude Claver 


Young People’s Piano Recitals 


Mary Louise Boehm 
Distinguished Young Pianist 
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™ causs’s The Waltz Dream, Nov. 
18-22. 

The Wednesday Morning Music- 
ale. President, Minnie A. Boyd. 
Programs by Winnipeg young art- 


ists, monthly from November 
through April. 
Manitoba Schools’ Orchestra. 


Conductor, Filmer Hubble. Annual 
concert Easter week. 

Other groups: The Swedish Mu- 
sical Club; Norwegian Male Voice 
Choir; Icelandic Male Voice Choir; 
Ukrainian Male Voice Choir; 
United Scottish Choir; Jewish 
Community Choir and Orchestra; 
Manitoba Telephone System Young 
Women’s Choir; the Great West 
Life Male Voice Choir. 


Toronto 


(Continued from page 342) 
geli; Feb. 21, Claudio Arrau; March 
21, Artur Schnabel; May 2, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz. Musical Highlights 
Series, Massey Hall: Nov. 4, Lau- 
ritz Melchior; Dec. 2, Marian An- 
derson; Feb. 26, Vienna Choir Boys. 
Sponsorship also of several special 
recitals. 

Royal Conservatory Opera Guild, 
135 College St., Toronto. Nicholas 
Goldschmidt, director, Arnold Wal- 
ter, principal, senior school. Eaton 
Auditorium, Dec. 9, 11: The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, in English. Tour 
of western Ontario presenting The 
Marriage of Figaro, and Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel. Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corporation op- 
erabroadcasts, largely Opera Guild 
talent: La Bohéme; Gluck’s Or- 
pheus; Douglas Moore’s The Devil 
and Daniel Webster; Don Giovanni. 

The Toronto Music Lovers Club, 
Mrs. John R. Harper, chairman; 
Mrs. Boris Hambourg, convener; 
Miss Margaret Empringham, 194 
Wellesley St., secretary. Royal On- 
tario Museum, capacity 600, five 
Saturday matinee musicales: Oct. 
30, Norah Drewett; Nov. 27, George 
3rough; Jan. 29, Geza de Kresz; 
Feb. 26, Gehard Kander; March 26, 
Boris Hambourg. 


Montreal 


(Continued from page 343) 
Joseph Blvd., E. General manager, 
Edouard Blouin. Plateau Hall. Five 
events: Original Don Cossacks, 
Oct. 13; Marian Anderson, Oct. 21; 
Samson Francois, Nov. 25; Joseph 
Szigeti, Feb. 24; Jan Peerce, March 
24. Extra events: Gilles Lefebvre, 
Oct. 26; Canadian Trio, Dec. 2 

Montreal Little Symphony, 1040 
Sherbrooke St., W. Musical direc- 
tor, George Schick. The Hermitage. 
Six concerts: Nov. 9; Dec. 7; Jan. 
25; Feb. 22; March 22; April 19. 
L’Association des Concerts Clas- 
sique, 4061 Mentana St. General 
manager, Mrs. Edouard Blouin. 
Plateau Hall. Twelve events: Tito 
Schipa, Nov. 11; Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Nov. 12; Kirsten Flagstad, 
Dec. 3; Gordon Manley, Dec. 9; 
Rhythms of Spain, Dec. 11, and 12; 
Donna Grescoe, Jan. 10; Walter 
Gieseking, Jan. 30; Erna Sack, Feb. 
19; Albert Brusilow, March 4; Jussi 
3joerling, March 21, Artur Rubin- 
stein, March 31; Albert Spalding, 
April 1. 

Université de Montréal. Four 
events in student series: Marian 
\nderson, Oct. 19; Bernardo Se- 
mall, Jan. 28; Joseph Szigeti, Feb. 
24: Giuseppe di Stefano; March 5. 

McGill Chamber Music Society, 
677 Sherbrooke St., W. Moyse Hall. 
Six concerts by McGill String 
Quartet and assisting artists: Oct. 
26, Nov. 25, Jan. 18, Feb. 8, March 
8, April 5. 

YMHA Concert Series. YMHA 
Auditorium. Six concerts, dates to 


be announced: Vladimir Sokoloff; 
Norah Drewett and Geza de Kresz; 
Anahid Ajemian; Frances Magnes 
and William Masselos; Richard 
Tucker, Lois Wann, Ruth Freeman. 

Montreal Youth Symphony, Con- 
ductor, Fernand Graton. Plateau 
Hall. Four events: Noel Brunet, 
Oct. 15; George Haddad, Dec. 10; 
Gilles Manny, March 11; Raymonde 
Martin and Jean Pierre Masson, 
May 20 

La Société Prospero, City of St. 
Laurent, Montreal. St. Laurent 
College Auditorium. Four events: 
Marian Anderson, Oct. 16; Raoul 
Jobin, Jan, 22; Vienna Choir Boys, 
March 5; Jean Dickenson, March 
24. 

Montreal Women’s Symphony, 
1311 Dominion Square Building. 
Conductor, Ethel Stark. Plans to 
be announced. 

Premier Concerts, 1405 Peel St. 
Manager, Roy Cooper. Plateau Hall. 
One event: Miklos Gafni, Oct. 29. 
Manages Canadian tour of Edith 
Piaf and Les Compagnons de la 
Chanson. 

George A. Robert Concert 
Bureau, 426 Sherbrooke St., E. Man- 
ager, George A. Robert. Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel. One event: Jacqueline 
Blancard and André de Ribaupierre, 
Cet. fi. 


Spokane 


(Continued from page 329) 

1; Phil Crosbie, Oct. 25; Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Dec. 13; Andor 
Foldes, Jan. 24; soloist, March 7, 
undecided. Pops concerts Garland 
theatre, seating capacity, 952. March 
23, April 5, May 19. Philharmonic 
String quartette, Temple Emanu-el 
Feb. 11; Coulee Dam, Nov. 3; two 
other tentative. 

Fox Theatre, manager, James 
O’Connell, Lauritz Melchior and or- 
chestra, Nov. 20; Alec Templeton, 
Jan. 29; Philadelphia orchestra, 
March 1; Jeanette’ McDonald, 
April 14; Oklahoma, Aug. 16, 17, 
and 18; Nelson Eddy, Oct. 19. 

The Spokane and Eastern Bank, 
branch of Seattle First National 
bank, sponsors of choirs and choral 
groups in public concerts in Daven- 
port Hotel lobby, Dec. 23; special 
Christmas program, Dec. 25; 18 
choral broadcasts from Sept. 28, to 
May 17. 

Early Birds Breakfast Club, Fox 
theatre and Davenport Hotel ball- 
room. Alexander Schreiner, Jan. 
23; Mary Tiffany and Tilli Dieterle, 
Jan. 28; James Pease, March 7, 
benefit for French Relief; Eastern 
Washington College of Education 
A Cappella Choir, March 4; Whit- 
worth College Band, May 12; Bal 
Baird and Florine, Oct. 21, 22, and 
23; John Jay film presentation, Nov. 
13; George Moorad, Jan. 11 and 12; 
Footlight Favorites, Feb. 17; Anna 
Russell, April 6, 7, and 8. 

Mendelssohn Club, Masonic Tem- 
ple Auditorium, capacity, 1,350. 
Joint concert with Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Glee Club of 
Trail, British Columbia, Jan. 15-17; 
May 23, and 24. Civic A Cappella 
Choir, J. Orville Westberg, director, 
Post theatre, Dec. 10; St. John’s 
Cathedral, May 27; Lewis and 
_— High School Auditorium, Dec. 


Gonzaga Glee Club, Lyle W. 
Moore, director, Post Theatre, Jan. 
15, April 11, Dec. 14. Bel Canto 
Choral Club, Melvin Baddin, violin- 
ist, and Opal Walker, soprano, Ma- 
sonic Temple, Dec. 17, and Jan. 18. 

Other events for the year, dates 
to be announced, Desert Song, Or- 
pheum Theatre, manager, James 
Keefe. Nov. 2, and 3. Yale Glee 
Club, Augustana Choir, Norwegian 
Singers, and the Westminster Choir, 
and Anne Bollinger, soprano. 





Acme News Pictures 
Kurt Baum and Mrs. Baum backstage 
at La Scala in Milan, where Mr. 
Baum sang in the season's opening 
performance of Verdi's Il Trovatore, 
under Victor de Sabata's direction 


St. Paul 


(Continued from page 328) 
Marshall Ave. Chester C. Waters, 
secretary. College of St. Catherine 
Auditorium, capacity 500. Three 
concerts by Krasner Chamber Music 
Ensemble headed by Louis Krasner, 
Oct. 16, Dec. 7; Marjorie Winslow 
Briggs, March 15. 

The Winslow Institute of St. Paul, 
55 East Fourth St. Auspices, St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 
Mrs. R. H. Bancroft, general chair- 
man; Mrs. B. H. Ridder, executive 
secretary. Auditorium area, capac- 
ity 12,500. Six concerts: Christo- 
pher Lynch, Sept. 29; Mimi Benzell 
and Felix Knight, Oct. 26; Tito 
Guizar, Dec. 7; Philharmonic Piano 
Quartet, Feb. 9; De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, April 29; Dorothy Kirsten, 
May 17. 

St. Paul Civic Opera Association, 
143 West Fourth St. Glen E. Mil- 
dard, president; E. A. Furni, secre- 
tary; Leo Kopp, conductor; Phil 
Fein, stage director. Auditorium 
theater, capacity 2,801. Two produc- 
tions: The Telephone and Pagliacci, 
Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 and 2; Mignon, 
Dec. 9, 11 and 12. 

St. Paul Pop Concerts. Co-opera- 
tive venture of St. Paul Figure 
Skating Club, St. Paul Civic Opera 
Association and St. Paul Musicians 
Association (AFM). E. A. Furni, 
secretary, 143 West Fourth St. 
Eight-week series, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, Saturday nights each week, 
July 17 through Sept. 4. Conduc- 
tors, Joseph Wagner, first four 
weeks, Leo Kopp. Auditorium 
arena, seating 8,000. Artists: Ann 
Bomar, July 17 and 24; Gertrude 
Ribla, July 21 and 23; Bernhard 
Weiser, Aug. 4 and 6; Leona Scheu- 
nemann, Aug. 11; local artists. 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Campus. J. O. Christianson, concert 
course manager. Assembly building 
auditorium. Capacity 1,000. Four 
concerts: Gunnar Knudsen, Nov. 1; 
Shura Cherkassky, Jan. 19; St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, Feb. 27; Frank 
Guarrera, March 7. 

Hamline University. Auspices, 
music department, Russell G. Harris, 
chairman. Bridgman Hall, capacity 
416. ISCM concerts by local artists, 
Jan. 17, other dates to be announced. 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley, in 
Hamline theater in February. 

Macalester College. Auspices, 
music department, Carl A. Jensen, 
chairman. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Columbus 


By VirGcINiA BRAUN KELLER 


Gow Columbus Philharmonic 
started its 1948-49 season with 
the necessary funds and a large 
subscription list. Izler Solomon, 
after his summer of conducting in 
Palestine, resumed control of the 
Columbus orchestra, with Charles 
Radow as business manager. 

The Columbus Opera Club, with 
Kenneth Keller as music director, 
Robert Barr as business manager. 
and Augusta Frank as president, is 
busy with a workshop project which 
includes presentation of a stream- 
lined La Traviata. 

Columbus Philharmonic, Virginia 
Hotel. Conductor, Izler Solomon; 
business manager, Charles Radow; 
concertmaster, Nathan’ Katroff; 
president, Lloyd Pixley; president 
of women’s committee, Mrs. Harold 
Edwards. Memorial Hall, capacity 
4,000. Weekly concerts, alternating 





Helen Pugh AIl- 
corn, manager of 
the Symphony 
Series Club of Ohio 


Herman Amend, 
manager of the 
Civic Concert 


Tuesdays and Saturdays; youth 
concerts at various schools, pop con- 
certs, broadcasts, concerts in Ohio 
cities. Soloists with the orchestra; 
Joanna Graudan, Nikolai Graudan, 
Martial Singher, Robert Gross, 
Isaac Stern, Eugene Istomin, Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Menahem Pressler, 
Edgar Thompson, baritone; Na- 
than Katroff, Louise Yost, Patti 
Cooper, Virginia Guernsey, Marie 
Waller, Ohio State University Sym- 
phonic Choir; Capital University 
Choir; Columbus Boy Choir; Cen- 
tral High School Chorus; Kent 
Kennan, composer and pianist; Joe 
Wiesberg, pianist; Karl Wiegand, 
pianist. 

Women’s Music Club, Lyon and 
Healy Music Store. President and 
business manager, Vera Watson 
Downing. Central Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,000. Chamber music series: 
Paganini String Quartet, Nov. 17, 
Burnette Bradley, mezzo-soprano, 
Dec. 8; Pasquier Trio, Feb. 3; Guilet 
String Quartet with Ray Lev, pi- 
anist, March 9. Seven concerts by 
members, including one by string 
orchestra directed by Vera Watson 
Downing. Four organ recitals. Radio 
broadcasts. Study sections con- 
ducted by Mrs. Bert Thomas. Club 
sponsors Community Schools of Mu- 
sic, Marguerite Brickman, chair- 
man; maintains a music alcove at 
the Public Library; and presents nu- 
merous concerts at institutions and 
Veterans’ hospitals. 


Columbus Opera Club, 793 Ken- 
wick Rd. Music directors, Kenneth 
Keller and Edwin Stainbrook; 
president, Augusta Frank; business 
manager, Robert Barr: ” Hartman 
Theatre. Performance of Verdi’s 
La Traviata, arranged by Robert 
Barr and David Kortkamp, during 
October. In preparation, Bach’s 
Coffee Cantata. 

Workshop project, The Old Maid 
and the Thief, by Gian- Carlo Me- 
notti. Plans for silver anniversary 


February, 1949 





Solomon, 
conductor, Co- 
lumbus Sym- 
phony 


Ellis Snyder, Con- _—_Izler 

ductor, Chapel 

Choir, Capital 
University 


celebration this year. Louise Yost, 
soprano was sent by club as solo- 
ist to Milwaukee week of opera 
celebrating Wisconsin’s Centennial. 
Soloists: Patti Cooper, Gloria John- 
ston, Myrtle Ross Keith, Louise 


Yost, Virginia Morrow, Wayne 
Fiweett, Beverly Thall, Charles 
Cole. 


Civic Concert Series, 50 North 
High Street. Auspices William Hast 
and Herman Amend. Memorial Hall. 
Concerts: Robert Merrill with RCA 
orchestra and chorus, Oct. 22; Vien- 
na Choir Boys, Oct. 31; Poldi Mild- 
ner, Dec. 31; Trudi Schoop Comic 
Ballet, Jan. 19; Charles L. Wagner 
Opera Company in the Barber of 
Seville, Feb. 24; Four Piano En- 
semble, Mar. 17. Other events: Phil 
Spitalny’s All-Girl Orchestra, Oct. 
14; Roland Hayes, Nov. 8; Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians, 
Dec. 8; Sigmund Romberg, orches- 
tra and soloists, Nov. 1. 

Carl S s C ts, 114 East 
Broad St. Memorial Hall. No series, 





separate concerts: Jose Iturbi, Oct. 
4; Philadelphia Piano Orchestra, 
conductor, Karl Knisley, Oct. 3; 
Tito Schipa, Nov. 1. 

Symphony Club of Central Ohio, 
50 N. High St., Helen Pugh Alcorn, 
manager. Memorial Hall. Concerts: 
Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
Yors, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing, Sept. 28; Chicago Symphony, 
Eugene Ormandy conducting, June 
26; Pittsburgh Symphony, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting, March 10. 

Ohio State University, School of 
Music. Director, Eugene Weigel, 
University Hall. Concert events : Co- 
lumbia Operatic Trio, Agnes Davis, 
soprano, Elwood Gary, tenor, Carlos 
Sherman, baritone, Oct. 1 and 2; 
Delia Calapai, pianist, Nov. 3 and 4; 
Donald Gramm, Dec. 1 and2; Angna 
Enters, dance mime, Jan. 26 and 27; 
John Sebastian, Feb. 9 and 10; Mia 
Slavenska and Ballet, March 2 and 
3; Alma Trio, April 6 and 7. 

Capital University Chapel Choir. 
Conductor, Ellis Snyder, Winter and 
Spring concerts at Mees Hall. An- 
nual Winter tours to Ironton, Basil, 
Sydney, Dayton, Bucyrus, Toledo, 
Sandusky, Lima, Fremont and 
Marion, Ohio, Saginaw, Lansing, 
and Alpena, Mich. 

Columbus Boychoir. Director, 
Herbert Huffman. Broadcasts over 
national networks and annual tour. 

Theatre Productions, Inc. Direc- 
tor, D. Talmadge Crawshaw. Hart- 
man Theatre. Herbert’s Babes in 
Toyland, Dec. 18-20. Soloists : Cathy 
Lyon, Janice Kraft, sopranos ; Helen 
Campbell, contralto; Kent Kamper, 
tenor; Edward Jones, David Woehr- 
ley, Robert Gibson, John Groff, 
baritones; Albert Potter, bass. Pi- 
anist, Gwen Duff; orchestra directed 
by Mr. Crawshaw. 








Youngstown 





Mrs. Carl W. Ull- 

man, president, 

Monday Musical 
Club, Inc. 


Carmen Ficocelli, 

co-conductor, 

Youngstown Sym- 
phony 


HROUGH the Youngstown 

Symphony Society and the vet- 
eran Monday Musical Club, many 
fine concerts ornament the 1948-49 
season. Activities of the Dana Mus- 
ic Institute of Youngstown College, 
as well as a number of church 
choirs, swell the total number of 
musical events for the year to a 
substantial figure. 

Youngstown Symphony, Union 
National Bank Building. Auspices, 
Youngstown Symphony Society. Co- 
conductors, Michael and Carmen 
Ficocelli; president, Richard P. 
Owsley. Stambaugh Auditorium, ca- 


pacity 2,527. Seven concerts: Ros-, 


alyn Tureck, Oct. 21; Claudia Pinza, 
Nov. 18; Eleazar de ‘Carvalho, guest 
conductor, Dec. 16; Erica Morini, 
Jan. 27; Salvatore Baccaloni, Feb. 
24; Anatole Kitain, March 24; high 
school choruses and All-Star High 
School Orchestra, April 22; also 
summer pop concerts, at Idora 
Park; children’s concerts, spon- 
sored by Women’s Committee. 
Monday Musical Club, Inc., 618 
Dollar Bank Building. President, 
Mrs. Carl W. Ullman, Stambaugh 





Michael Ficocelli, 
co-conductor, 
Youngstown Sym- 

phony Choir 


Richard T. Gore, 
conductor, West- 
minster Church 


Auditorium. Five concerts: soloists 
and ensembles: Charles L. Wagner 
production, Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 
14; James Melton, Nov. 29; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Feb. 8; Ballet 
Theater, March 10; Dorothy Kirs- 
ten and Leonard Warren, March 31. 
Special features: Robert Merrill 
and RCA Victor Orchestra and 
es Nov. 9; the Messiah Dec. 
18. 


Wooster 


(Continued from page 322 
Piatigorsky, Jan. 17; Virginia Mac- 
Watters, Feb. 16; Whittemore and 
Lowe, April 18; Wooster Symphony, 
May 4. 

Girls’ Chorus of the College of 
Wooster. Conductor, Eve Roine 
Richmond; president, Carol Mus- 
son. Westminister Chapel and First 
Presbyterian Church. Fifteen con- 
certs: Cincinnati, March 25; Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Portsmouth, Hamil- 
ton Middletown, Piqua, and Van 
Wert, dates to be arranged; 20th 
consecutive concert at Old Stone 
Church, Cleveland; concert at 
Church of the Covenant, Cleveland; 
Akron, Lakewood, Canton, dates 
to be arranged. Broadcasts to be 
arranged. 


lege of Wooster. 
ard T. Gore; president, Lloyd Van- 
dersall. Westminster Chapel. 
concerts: Dec. 14, Eve Roine Rich- 
mond, Paul Modlish, Wooster Sym- 


OHIO 


Westminster Church Choir, Col- 


Conductor, Rich- 
Three 
phony; April 15, St. Matthew 


Passion, Eve Roine Richmond, Cath- 
erine Haun Stapler, Margaret To- 


bias, Harold Haugh, Pau! Modlish, 


Philip McGregor, 
phony; June 12, 

Men’s Glee Club, College of 
Wooster. Conductor, Paul Moldish; 
president, Richard K. Jones. Tenta- 
tive plans include two concerts in 
Pittsburgh, March 13 and 14, a 
spring concert tour of the West, 
Wooster, March 17, Cleveland dates 
to be arranged. Broadcasts to be 
arranged. 


Berea 


Wooster Sym- 





Harold W. Baltz, 
director, Baldwin- 
Wallace Con- 
servatory of 
Music 


George Poinar, 

conductor, Bald- 

win- Wallace 
Symphony 


By 

SeLMA M. RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

MONG the local activities at the 

Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
of Music during the Fall season, 
the concerts of the 57-piece Bald- 
win-Wallace Symphony were out- 
standing. The only appearance of a 
guest artist was the organ recital 
given by Marcel Dupré on Oct. 20 
Other important events of the mu- 
sical year are the seventeenth an- 
nual Bach Festival in June and the 
productions of the Opera Work- 
shop. 

Baidwin- Wallace Conservatory of 
Music. Director, Harold W. Baltz; 
director emeritus, Albert Riemen- 
schneider. Presents recitals by fac- 
ulty members in addition to activ- 
ities listed below. 

Baldwin-Wallace Symphony. Con- 
ductor, George Poinar. Concerts 

(Continued on page 352) 





Thomasina 


TALLEY 


Pianist 
NEW YORK: “...Showed well-grounded 
technical skill and avoided exaggeration.” 
JACKSONVILLE (Fia.): “... Received 
prolonged ovation for her playing.” 


ANSONIA (Conn.): “... Gave brilliant 
recital.” 





VANCOUVER (B. C.): “... Best reci- 
tal of the year.” 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS (Ill): *... Her 
musicianship was impeccable.” 
PROVIDENCE: “...Played in effort- 


less manner and with great variety of 
color.” 
PINE BLUFF (Ark.): “... Students, 
faculty and patrons thrilled by Miss Tal- 
ley’s performance.” 
NEW YORK: “...A serious and earnest 
musician.” 
Management: LORENZO J. GREENE 
1204 E. Atchison St. Phone: 3034 Blue 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
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Albany 


By Epcar S. VANOLINDA 


The major development on the 
Albany musical scene was the ap- 
pointment of Edgar Curtis as con- 
ductor of the Albany Symphony. 
Mr. Curtis succeeds Ole Winding- 
stad. 

Albany Symphony. Conductor, 
Edgar Curtis. Albany Playhouse, 
capacity 900. Series of three con- 
certs. 

Albany Chamber Music Associa- 
tion. President, Clarence A. Hollis- 
ter. Albany Institute of History and 
Art Auditorium. Series of three con- 
certs: the Kroll String Quartet, the 
Mannes Trio, and a final group to 
be announced. 

Albany Civic Music Association. 
Warner Brothers’ Strand Theater, 
capacity 2,000. Three programs: 
Ellabelle Davis, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and 
Devy Erlih. 

Albany Mendelssohn Club. Con- 
ductor, Reinald Werrenrath. Chan- 
cellors Hall, capacity 980. Guest 
soloists: Orazio Frugoni, Wellington 
Ezekiel, and Elizabeth Dunning. 

Monday Musical Club. Conductor, 
Elmer Tidmarsh. Chancellors Hall. 
Guest Soloists. 

Knickerbocker Light Opera Guild. 
Musical director, Floyd Walters. 
Philip Livingston High School Audi- 
torium, capacity 1,240. Two produc- 
tions: Mlle. Modiste and The Red 
Mill. 

Individual Bookings. Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, Palace Theater; Milton 
Cross and mixed quartet, Page Hall, 
State College; Yale Glee Club, con- 
ductor, Marshall Bartholomew, Phil- 
ip Livingston High School; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Mask and Wig 
production, Grand Theater; New 
York Teachers’ College production 
of Iolanthe, Page Hall. 


Elmira 


By Mary Forp KinsMAN 


OMMUNITY Concerts are in- 

creasing in popularity. For the 
second consecutive year the Asso- 
ciation is presenting each concert 
for two nights, with a full mem- 
bership of 5,000 and a long waiting 
list. Outstanding, too, is the devel- 
opment of the Elmira Civic Chorus, 
now in its third year. 

Community Concert Association, 
auspices of Thursday Morning Mu- 
sicales, Mrs. John A. Mathews, 
chairman; Mrs. Robert P. Mc- 
dowell, co-chairman. Keeney The- 
ater, capacity 2,300. Eight evening 





Frances 


LEHNERTS 


sings 
and 
tells 





4 
THE CARMEN STORY 


© “Her Carmen was vocalism in 
the finest operatic traditions." 
Times Union, Albany, N. Y. 





Charies Pearson Bureau, 522 5th Ave., N.Y. 18 
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Curtis, Mrs. John Ma- 


Edgar 
conductor of the 
Albany Symphony 


thews, chairman 
of the Commu- 
nity Concert As- 
sociation in 
Elmira 


concerts: Nov. 3 and 4, Nan Mer- 
riman; Dec. 1 and 2, Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra; Jan. 12 and 
13, DePaur Infantry Chorus; March 
16 and 17, Artur Rubinstein. 

Thursday Morning Musicales, 
regular monthly morning recitals 
and papers by local musicians; 
woodwind quartet from Rochester 
Civic Orchestra, Oct. 22; Richard 
Farrell, Nov. 18; Giles Hobin and 
Francis Iogha, Feb. 3. Morning 
meetings at Park Church lecture 
room, capacity 300; evening meet- 
ings at Park Church auditorium, 
capacity 1,200. President, Mrs. Ruth 
Christian Welch. 

Civic Chorus, sponsored by the 
Thursday Morning Musicales. Guy 
Fraser Harrison, director: George 
Guy, president of the Board of 
Directors. The Messiah, Dec. 21. 
Park Church auditorium; concert 
of Gilbert and Sullivan works, Feb. 
24, Southside High School audito- 
rium, capacity 1,160; Spring Festival 
with Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
May 19, Keeney Theater. 

Little Symphony, G. Martin Wen- 
zel, conductor; 42 members. Re- 
hearsals Monday nights at Park 
Church; independent organization 
of volunteers, including conductor, 


financed by subscription list and 
admission to concerts. Two con- 
certs at Southside High School 


auditorium: Nov. 16; April 26, Ann 
Riggs, pianist. 


Poughkeepsie 


(Continued from page 326) 


Dutchess County Musical Asso- 
ciation. John W. Peirce, president; 
Rebecca Hyde Rider, manager. 
Poughkeepsie High School Auditor- 
ium, capacity 1,100. Four programs: 
DePaur Infantry Chorus, Oct. 25; 
Alice Mitchell Smiley and Marcel 
Grandjany, Jan. 20; Eugene List, 
March 18; Kingston High School 
A Cappella Choir, April 1. Formerly 
divided into major and intimate con- 
cert series, the Association programs 
this year have been combined into 
one major series, consisting of four 
concerts. 

Vassar College Concerts, spon- 
sored by the Vassar College depart- 
ment of music. E. Harold Geer, 
chairman. Four major concerts in 
Skinner Recital Hall, seating 500, or 
the Students Building, Vassar Col- 
lege, seating 1,200: Uta Graf, Oct. 
21; Vielle Trio, Nov. 18; Trapp 
Family Singers, Jan. 11; Philadel- 
phia Conservatory Orchestra, April 
2. In addition to these, there are 
numerous recitals at the college by 
Visiting artists, students and faculty, 
including glee club programs with 
visiting college glee clubs. The pro- 
grams are open to the Poughkeepsie 
community. 

Singers Club, Mrs. George D. 
White, president; Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh, conductor; Albert G. Hun- 
ter, Jr., associate conductor and ac- 
companist; women’s group of about 
70 voices. 





NEW YORK 


Lyric Club, Mrs. Paul Hasbrouck, 
president; Andrew J. Baird, conduc- 
tor; Albert G. Hunter, Jr., accom- 
panist; women’s group of about 70 
voices. 

Euterpe Glee Club, Edward A. 
Schwartz, president; Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh, conductor; George Fowler, 
assistant conductor; Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist; men’s group 
of about 85 voices. 

Orpheus Glee Club, Arthur C. 
Hankinson, president; Andrew J. 
Baird, conductor; Albert G. Hunter, 
Jr., accompanist; men’s group of 
about 40 voices. 

Music Appreciation Club, Mfrs. 
Sumner W. Simmons, president; 
women’s group of about’25 mem- 
bers. 


Syracuse 


(Continued from page 341) 


Chamber Music Series, Polah 
Quartet; March 6, Margaret Dunn, 
pianist; March 14, Charlotte 
Reinke, soprano and Frank Hakan- 
son, tenor; March 21, University’s 
newly organized University Sym- 


phonic Band, director, Harwood 
Simmons; March 27, Ernst Bacon, 
composer-pianist; March 28, Polah 
Quartet; April 4, George Mulfinger, 
pianist; April 11, University Men's 


Glee Club, director, Lou White; 
April 23, Polah Quartet; May 2, 
Opera by the University Opera 


Workshop; May 4, University 
Chorus; May 9, H. Merrils Lewis, 
composer; May 12, University Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Candlelight Concerts, Inc. Pres- 
ident, Warren F. Sage. Museum of 
Fine Arts, capacity 500. Oct. 4, con- 
cert opening series; Nov. 28, Fran- 
cis Iogha, pianist, Eleanor Merz, 
Elizabeth Loewner, sopranos, John 
McCarthy, tenor, Mary D’Amore 
Lanver, harpist; Dec. 8, Elizabeth 
Mann Quartet; varied soloists, Jan. 
23. Artists to be announced. Feb. 
27; March 9; March 27 and April 4. 

The Berwald Concert Singers, 
director, John A. Urciuoli. Sponsor 
benefit scholarship fund. Lincoln 
Auditorium, Oct. 20, Gabor Carelli, 
guest artist with Otto Herz, accom- 
panist. 

The Community Orchestra Asso- 
ciation of Central New York, Inc., 
George Hagstrom. Eastwood High 
School Auditorium. 





Hartford 


(Continued from page 332) 


president, Mrs. Wendell P. McKown, 
Jr.; recording secretary, Mrs. Irwin 
G. Dagle; corresponding secretary, 
Viola .Vanderbeek; treasurer, Mrs. 
Edward B. Bryant. Colonial Room 
of Bushnell Memorial Hall, capacity 
300. Four events: Paganini Quartet, 
Nov. 23; Frederick and Irene Jacobi, 
Jan. 6; Frances Magnes, Feb. 17 
Bach Aria Group, April 6. 

Choral Club of Hartford, 74 Van 
Buren Ave., West Hartford. Presi- 
dent, Charles K. Oaks; vice-presi- 
dent, Roger M. Eldred; secretary, 
W. S. Whittlesey, Jr.; librarian, 
F. O. Becher. Bushnell Memorial 
Hall, capacity 3,100. Two concerts: 
Dec. 10; April, date to be announced. 

Hartford School of Music. Direc- 
tor, Ward Davenny. Bushnell Me- 
morial Hall, Weaver High School 
Auditorium, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, MacKenzie Hall, Avery Hall. 
Two orchestral concerts: George 
Heck conducting, with Ivan Veli- 
kanoff and Ruth Avery Ray, Dec. 1; 
Ward Davenny and Sidney Ed- 
wards, March 3. Six recitals in facul- 
ty series: Aaron P. Pratt, Jr. and 
Victorina Rizzi, Dec. 12; other dates 
to be announced. Opera Workshop 
performances in March. 

Connecticut Chorale, 187 Broad St. 
President, Frank A. Burke: vice- 
president, Lester A. Emerson; sec- 
retary, Dorothy S. Wise; treasurer, 
Allison H. Brown. Conductor, Her- 
bert A. France. Bushnell Memorial 
Hall, capacity 3.100. Two concerts: 
Nov. 21; May 18. 


Berea 


(Continued from page 351) 


Oct. 24 and Dec. 12; assists in pro- 


ductions of Opera Workshop. 
Baldwin-Wallace Opera Work- 
shop. Director, Norman Green. 
Double bill of opera, dates to be an- 
nounced: The Telephone and The 
Medium, both by Gian-Carlo Menotti. 
Seventeenth Annual Bach Fes- 
tival. Four concerts, June 4 and 5, 
will include two motets, Come, 
Jesus, Come, and The Spirit also 
Helpeth Us; the Christmas Ora- 
torio; a violin or cello sonata or 


suite: and Cantatas Nos. 63, 110, 
and 142. 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 


HE Akron season will be some- 

what reduced this year, with 
only 21 concerts being given as 
compared to 36 in 1947-48. 

Tuesday Musical Club, 226 South 
Main Street. President, Mrs. L. E. 
Warford. Akron Armory, capacity 
2,510. Seven events: Cleveland Or- 
chestra, with Menahem Pressler, 
pianist, Oct. 19; Clifford Curzon, 
pianist, Nov. 30; Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini, tenor, Jan. 25; Erica Morini, 
violinist, Feb. 8; Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo-soprano, March 1; Leonard 
Warren, baritone, March 29; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, April 19. 

Akron Woman’s City Club, 732 
West Exchange Street. President, 
Mrs. Robert E. Wolfe. Akron Ar- 
mory, capacity 2,510. Three events: 
Charles L. Wagner Opera Co., Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Oct. 15; Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Co., The Barber of 
Seville, Feb. 23; First Piano Quar- 
tet, May 6. 

Sunday Evening Concerts, 220 
South Balch Street. Akron Jewish 
Center Auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Three events: Ray Lev, pianist, 
Nov. 14; Roman Totenberg, violin- 
ist, Jan. 9; Guilet String Quartet, 





March 13. 
Children’s C t Society. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Chester F. Conner. 


Akron Armory, capacity 2,510. Two 
children’s concerts by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nov. 1 and April 19. 

Akron Civic Chorus. President, 
Louis Olsen. Akron Armory, capac- 
ity 2,510. Handel’s Messiah, with 
William Albert Hughes, conductor, 
and Florence Vickland, Margaret 
Tann Williams, Alex Martin, and 
Phillip MacGregor, soloists, Dec. 14. 

Beacon Journal Fund, Inc., Akron 
Armory, capacity 2,510. Concert for 
the benefit of child welfare work, 
by the United State’ Marine Band, 
Oct. 27. 

St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox 
Church. Akron Armory, capacity 
2,510. Don Cossack Chorus, Jan. 16. 

Lew Platt, 1848 Sackett Street, 
Cuyahoga Falls. Akron Armory, ca- 
pacity 2,510. Jose Iturbi, Oct. 5 
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Atlanta 




















Marvin MacDon- Mrs. George F. 


Dickens, presi- 

dent, Georgia 

Federation of 
Music Clubs 


ald, manager, All 

Star Concert 

Series Atlanta 
Music Clubs 


By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


USICAL activities in Atlanta 

have expanded this year. Both 
the Atlanta Symphony and _ the 
Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists have increased 
the number of their presentations. 
The Metropolitan Opera, in its 
spring engagement here, will give 
more productions than before. The 
Fine Arts Division of the University 
of Georgia has established a branch 
at the Atlanta Division of the Uni- 
versity, with Michael McDowell as 
director of the music department, 
under Hugh Hodgson, who heads 
both the Atlanta and the parent 
establishments. Concerts and recitals 
in Atlanta this year will total 54, of 
which half are by local artists. 

All Star Concert Series, 235 Peach- 
tree Street, N. E. Sponsorship, At- 
lanta Music Club. Manager, Marvin 
McDonald; president, Mrs. Trimble 
Johnson. Municipal Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 5,163. Eight events: Lily 
Pons, Oct. 21; Charles L. Wagner 
production of Roméo et Juliette, 


P RESS BOOKS 
Cireulars for the Musician 
JACK DAVIS CO. 
Complete Advertising and Printing Service 
113 West 57 St., N.Y. 1008 Steinway Bldg. 
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WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 














REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone ClIrcle 7-2634 











ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of Voice 
EGINA ‘A RESNI 
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REGIN. 
Seprane Star of M 
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"JAMES MM. 


PRICE 


Tenor — Teacher of Singing 
20 years’ experience teaching 
singers, also advising 
in planning careers. 


316 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. TR 7-7048 
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Henry Sopkin, 
conductor, At- director, Savan- 


lanta Symphony nah Music Asso- 
Orchestra ciation 


Kenneth Palmer, 


Nov. 24; Ferruccio Tagliavini, Jan. 
7; First Piano Quartet, Jan. 29; 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Leonard 
Bernstein conducting, Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, soloist, Feb. 24; Ballet 
Theater, March 4; Zino Frances- 
catti, March 26; New York Phithar- 
monic-Symphony, Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting, April 21. 

Atlanta Music Festival Association. 
President, Jackson Dick. Presents 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Productions and dates to be an- 
nounced. 

Pop Concert Series. Sponsorship, 
Atlanta Music Clwb. Manager, Mar- 
vin McDonald. Municipal Audito- 
rium, capacity 5,163. Five events: 
All - Gershwin program by Paul 
Whiteman, orchestra, and soloists, 
Nov. 6; RCA Victor Show, Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor, and Robert Mer- 
rill, soloist, Jan. 23 (afternoon); 
Marian Anderson, Jan. 23 (evening) : 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 28; Sig- 
mund Romberg, orchestra, and solo- 
ists, April 2. 

Atlanta Music Club Artists Series, 
11 Collier Road, N. W. President, 
Mrs. Trimble Johnson. Wesley 
Memorial Auditorium, capacity 1,400. 
Four Events: Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Oct. 27; Budapest String Quartet, 
Dec. 2; Clifford Curzon, Feb. 
Jan Peerce, March 8. 

Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 
Sponsorship, Atlanta Symphony 
Guild. President, Mills B. Lane. 
Conductor, Henry Sopkin. Munici- 
pal Auditorium, capacity 5,163. Eight 
regular concerts, two young people’s 
concerts, and others to be an- 
nounced: Sept. 25; Robert Harri- 
son, concertmaster, as soloist, Oct. 
31; Billy Schatten, pianist, Nov. 27; 
concert with Choral Guild of At- 
lanta, Dec. 18; Margarethe Morris 
Parrott, pianist, Jan. 30; James de 
la Fuente, violinist, Feb. 27; Alice 
Tomlinson, contralto, March 27: 
Hugh Hodgson, pianist, April 30: 
Hugh Hodgson, pianist, Nov. 7 (at 
Valdosta); Dec. 5 (at the Georgia 
School of Technology). 

, Informal Series. Sponsorship, the 
Atlanta Music Club. Chairman, Mrs. 
Walter B. Spivey. Atlanta Woman’s 
Club Auditorium, capacity 750. Six 
events: the Decatur Piano Ensem- 
ble, Nov. 16; Doris Onderdonk 
Jelks, pianist-lecturer, Dec.7; Karen 
Conrad and Pittman Corry, dancers, 
Jan. 4; Alice Tomlinson, contralto, 
and Michael McDowell, pianist, Feb. 
1; Robert Harrison, violinist, March 
1: The Choral Guild of Atlanta, 
May 10. 

Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of .Organists. Dean, Mrs. 
Charles Chalmers. Presser Hall 
(Agnes Scott) capacity 1,000. Three 
sponsored recitals: Marcel Dupré. 
Dec. 1; Claire Coci, Jan. 31; Virgil 
Fox, May 23. 

Emory Glee Club and Little Sym- 
phony. Sponsorship, Emory Uni- 
versity. Director, Dr. Malcolm H. 
Dewey. Glenn Memorial Auditori- 
um, capacity 1,300. Annual Christ- 
mas carol service, Dec. 9, 10 and 12; 
spring concert, to be announced. 


GEORGIA 


Christmas tour of Georgia and with Atlanta Symphony, of Saint- 
spring tour of the South. Saéns’ Christmas Oratorio; closing 
Atlanta Civic Opera Company. concert, May 10: other dates to 
Sponsorship, Atlanta Optimist Club. be announced. 
President, Hal Drake. Founder and 
musical director, John D. Hoffman. 
Roxy Theater. Two productions: 
The New Moon, Nov. 22, 23 and 24; 
spring production, to be announced. 

Summer Pop Series. Sponsorship, 
the City of Atlanta, the Atlanta 
chapter of the American Federation 
of Musicians, and the Fox Theater. 
Mayor of Atlanta, William Harts- All Star Series. Musical Audi- 
field; secretary of the Federation, torium, capacity 2,500. Lily Pons, 
Herman Steinichen; manager of the Oct. 28: Romeo and Juliet, by the 
Fox Theater, Thomas Reed. Fox Charles L. Wagner Opera Company. 
Theater. Series of six to eight Sun- Nov. 20: Ginette Neveu, Dec. 10: 
day afternoon concerts, details to be Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 
announced. 24; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 5; 

DeKalb Junior Service League. Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 26; 
President, Mrs. Phillip Alexander. Marian Anderson, Jan. 26. 

Presser Hall, capacity 1,000. Two Savannah Senior Music Club, Tel- 
events: Cornelia Otis Skinner, Nov. fair Academy of Arts and Sciences 
1; Thomas L. Thomas, March 11. Rotunda, capacity 750. 

Atlanta Civic Ballet. Founder and Savannah Concert Orchestra, De- 
director, Dorothy Alexander. Series soto Hotel, capacity 700, three con- 
of productions in the spring, details certs, to be announced. 
to be announced. Savannah Music Association, di- 

Georgia Federation of Music rector, Kenneth Palmer. Armstrong 
Clubs, 2384 Hurst Drive, N. E. Junior College Auditorium, capacity 
President, Mrs. George F. Dickens. 450. February concert of pre-Lenten 








Savannah 


By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


Festivals held throughout the state; music. Spring Concert, date to be 
state convention details to be an- announced, music by local compos- 
nounced. ers. 

Atlanta Cultural Series. Sponsor- Junior Music Club. Director. 


ship, Jewish Community Council. Southeast district, Miss Angela Al- 
Progressive Club, capacity 875. Four tick. Monthly concerts. 
events: Mischa Elman, Nov. 18; Savannah Piano Teachers’ Club. 
Israel Welichansky and Selma Claudette Sorrel, pianist, Oct. 18, 
Snyder, Jan 12; Mihail Kusevitsky, Armstrong Junior College, capacity 
Feb. 16; Ben Basenko, March 9. 450. 

Choral Guild of Atlanta. Presi- Savannah Chapter American Guild 
dent, Mrs. Walter B. Spivey. Di- of Organists. Claude Murphree, 
rector, Haskell Boyter. Performance, Nov. 15. 


The Cleteland Tustitute of (usir 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Directer 3411 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Mastic 


THE MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


wr em, Teachers, Amateurs, Children 
Class and Individual (tenes “= == Teachers - Scholarships for Orchestral Instruments 
Artist's ploma or Teacher's Certificate 
DAVID and CLARA MANNES, Directors, Rm. 31 - 157 E. 74th St., New York 21, N.Y. - BU. 86-0656 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY College of Music 


ering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Cello, Brass 
Wosdurinds, aad Percussion instruments, Public School Music Composition, 
Chureh Music, Musicology, ~—— Glee a. i+. a boomed 
bi { Boston Symphony. achelor’s 
eee austeal eubdetie. Dorms. Catalog. COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 25 Biagden St., Bosten 
Sist Year 


BROOKLYN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


R ts of New Y 
Certifcare:bis A, -F. han ER Voreramtss Courses o .¥ 
venye, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Pennsylvania’s Oldest Music School 

DISTINGUISHED FACULTY — gouncss  —oataaaa a DIPLOMAS ye a ooenan 
Special Department for Opera and Stage D Write Particulars 
Jani Szanto, President-Director, "1617 Same: St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President B. Heyne, Mus. D., Direeter 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 22 Fields 
Member National Association Schools of Music 





Frederick E. B 














St. Louls 5, Misseurt 











WARD-BELMONT CONSERVATORY 


Junior Member National Association Schools of Music 
ALAN IRWIN, DEAN NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











The WESTCHESTER CONSERV ATORY of MUSIC 


The Oldest Music School in the County. 
Mikhail Sheyne, Director 30 Burling Ave., White Plains, New York 
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Evansville 


PT HE Evansville College depart- 
ment of music this year was ad- 
mitted to associate membership in 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music. Wesley and Margaret 
Shepard head the local department. 
The Evansville Philharmonic is au- 
ditioning local talent for an April 
concert. Five attractions are listed 
by the Evansville Musicians Club. 
Evansville Musicians Club. Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and History, 216 
Northwest Second St. Member of 
Community Concert Association. 
President, Lucille Sieber. Five con- 
certs: William Kapell, Oct. 19; The 
Revelers Quartet, Dec. 16; Erica 
Morini, scheduled Jan. 24 but post- 
poned to a later date, to be an- 
nounced; St. Louis Symphony, Feb. 
8; Eileen Farrell, March 21. 
Evansville Philharmonic Orches- 
tral Corporation. Museum of Fine 
Arts and History, 216 N. W. Second 
St. Conductor, George Dasch; 
President, W. D. Ingle, Jr. Five 
concerts: Dorotha Powers, Nov. 1; 
Lois Bannerman, Jan. 10; Edna 
Laib, Feb. 14; Percy Grainger, 
March 28; young musicians select- 
ed from Evansville area to be solo- 
ists with Philharmonic, April 25. 
Evansville College Department of 
Music, 1800 Lincoln Ave. Co-direc- 
tors, Wesley and Margaret Shepard. 
Seventy recitals and concerts 
scheduled for year. Symphonic Band 
and A Cappella Choir concert, Feb. 
7; Lionel Nowak, March 1; Sym- 
phonic Band concert, April 11; A 
Cappella Choir concert, May 2. 
Organists and Choir Directors 
Guild, Museum of Fine Arts and 
History, 216 Northwest Second St. 
President, Robert Dickey. Two at- 
tractions: Marcel Dupré, Oct. 24; 
the Messiah, Dec. 5. 
Tri-State Attractions, 19 S. E. 
Fourth St. President. H. O. Roberts. 
Oklahoma, Nov. 15, 16, and 17: 





Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 
EMINENT FACULTY 
Courses leading te Degrees 
216 S. 20th St., Philadelphia 3 


“mes SYKES 


Pianist 
Music Chairman 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Mot.: D. W. Rubin, 113 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 19 


ALTHOUSE 


STUDIO: 260 West 72nd S#. 
TR. 7-3538 New York 23, N. Y. 


DR. MAX CUSHING 


SINGING TEACHER 
AND COACH 


Studio 5A: 18 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: PL 7-8710 
































M. P. B. Recording Studio 


Expert recording service in every 
branch. Artists, Teachers, Students, 
Transcriptions, Masters. 

All work guaranteed. 

27 W. 67 St.. N. Y.C. TR 7-2247 
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Margaret Shep- 

ard, co-director, 

Evansville Col- 

lege department 
of music 


George Dasch, 
conductor, Evans- 
ville Philharmonic 


Show Boat, Feb. 14; Martha Gra- 
ham dancers, Feb. 16; Sigmund 
Romberg, Feb. 27. 

Miscellaneous: All-City High 
School Band and Orchestra Con- 
cert, Harry Hart conducting, Nov. 
30. 


South Bend 


(Continued from page 331) 

South Bend Civic Music Associa- 
tion. President, Dale Swem. John 
Adams Auditorium, capacity 3,000. 
Florence Quartararo, Oct. 20; Iva 
Kitchell, Nov. 6; Miklos Gafni, Jan. 
9; Vienna Choir Boys, Feb. 13; 
Louis Kaufman, Mar. 19; the Four 
Piano Ensemble, April 16; Philadel- 
phia Symphony, March 13. 

South Bend- Mishawaka Junior 
Symphony. Conductor, Sigmont G. 
Gaska. Central High School Audi- 
torium. Viennese Concert, Helen 
Angelo, soloist, Nov. 28; Old Timers 
Concert, Jan. 23; Progress Club 
Contest, winners of voice and in- 
strumental competitions to appear 
with the Symphony, March 20; final 
concert, Joseph Barone, guest con- 
ductor, May 8. 

South Bend Scottish Rite. Risé 
Stevens, John Adams Auditorium, 
Oct. 22. 

Progress Club. President, Mrs. 
W. F. Oliver. Club Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 600. Mabel Menghini, Sept. 
24; Mr. Charles Mathes, Jan. 14; 
Robert Kinander, and Margaret 
Stern, Mar. 11; Thias Marasco- 
Gates, May 13. 

Chopin Fine Arts Club. Zenon 
Tuczynski, and Paula Zwane, Oct. 
24. Progress Club Auditorium. 

Notre Dame Glee Club and Band. 
Band director, Lee Hope; Glee club 
director, Daniel Pedtke. 

Studebaker Male Chorus. Direc- 
tor, Ethel Stuart Gaumer; Dates 
and soloists of concert series to be 
announced. 

Studebaker Girls Glee Club. Di- 
rector, Ethel Stuart Gaumer. Local 
and out of town engagements. 

American Guild of Organists. 
Three hundred voices. Monthly pro- 
grams. Final concert in May. 

The Burleigh Society. Director, 
Josephine Curtis. World premiere, 
Cameron White’s Opera, Ouanga.” 
Central High School Auditorium, 
June 10, and 11. 

The Bendix Male Chorus. Director, 
E. Soetje. Series of programs to be 
announced. 

Bendix Girls Glee Club, Director, 
Mrs. W. J. Grassby. 

Scottish Rite Choir. Concert at 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Jan. 16. 


Paul Stassevitch Named 
To De Paul Teaching Post 


Crricaco.—De Paul University re- 
cently announced the appointment to 
its music faculty. Mr. Stassevitch has 
since 1944 been associated with Chi- 
cago Musical College as chairman of 
the string department, teacher of vio- 
lin, and conductor of the college or- 
chestra. 


INDIANA 





Will H. Bryant, 
‘conductor, Civic 
and Teachers Col- 
lege Symphony 


Rudolph Reiners, 
conductor, Gary 
Civic Symphony 


Gary 


HE Gary Civic Symphony, com- 

posed of 85 players, is sponsored 
by the Gary Symphony Society, 
Inc., a non-profit organization of 
fifty civic leaders. Season tickets to 
a series of five concerts are sold for 
six dollars to adults and three dol- 
lars to students. The orchestra 
elects its own officers and the presi- 
dent of the orchestra also serves as 
manager. 

Gary Civic Symphony. Sponsor- 
ship, Gary Symphony Society, Inc. 
President, Raymond H. Bratton; 
president of the orchestra and man- 
ager, Frances Monfort. Conductor, 
Rudolph Reiners. Seamon Hall, 
City Church Building, capacity 950. 
Five concerts in regular series: 
Newman W. Powell, Oct. 17; Dec. 
5; Fritz Siegal, Jan. 23; Tom F. 
Warrilow, Feb. 20; Erno Balogh, 
April 10. Three out-of-town con- 
certs: Jennie Gaudio Wilkinson, 
Hammond, Ind., Nov. 21; Chester- 
ton, Ind., Dec. 7; Edith Martin, 
Crown Point, Ind., Feb. 6. 


Terre Haute 


By Freperick L. BLAck, Jr. 


E EARLY all the concerts of ma- 

jor importance are given in the 
auditorium of the Student Union 
Building of the Indiana State 
Teachers College, and in many of 
them the college helps in support of 
the concert. 

Civic and Teachers College Sym- 
phony, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. Auspices Terre Haute Sym- 
phony Association. Will H. Bryant, 
conductor. Mrs. Horace E. Tune, 
president; Will H. Bryant, mana- 
ger. Student Union Auditorium, 
capacity 1,800. Four concerts with 
soloists: Oct 26, Pro Musica Trio; 
Nov. 30, May Strong, soprano; Feb. 
22, Bush Operatic Quartet; April 12, 
Alice Willey Green, pianist. 

Music Department, Indiana State 
Teachers College. Arthur Hill, 
chairman of music department. Stu- 
dent Union Auditorium. Student 
recitals every other Sunday after- 
noon. Orchestra concerts under di- 
rection of Arthur Hill and James 
Barnes, Nov. 21, March 6, May 15. 
Band concerts under direction of 
Joseph Gremelspacher Jan. 14 and 
April 23. Choir concerts Dec. 12 
and May 10. 

Wabash Valley Civic Music As- 
sociation, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. Joseph L. Quinn, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Edith Kruzan Carr, 
secretary. Student Union Audito- 
rium. Five conecrts: Vienna Choir 
Boys, Nov. 16; Arthur Gold and 
Robert Fizdale, Dec. 11; Doris 


Doree, Jan. 6; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Feb. 13; Patricia Travers, March 15. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 
Cecilian Auditorium, capacity 1,050. 
Earl Spicer, Oct. 4; St. Louis Sin- 
fonietta, Nov. 4; Leonard Pennario, 
Feb. 7. Other programs to be an- 
nounced. Student recitals in No- 
vember, February and May. 

Convocation Programs. Indiana 
State Teachers College. Dr. Hazel 
Tesh Pfennig, chairman. Student 
Union Auditorium. Nov. 10, John 
Jacob Niles. Other programs to be 
arranged. 

Optimist Club of Terre Haute 
sponsors annual concert. This year 
on Nov. 7 a two-piano recital by 
Guy and Lois Maier, Student Union 
Auditorium. 

Woman’s Department Club, music 
section, 507 South Sixth Street. 
President, Mrs. Charles N. Combs; 
music chairman, Mrs. John Thorn- 
ton; program chairman, Mrs. D. M. 
Ferguson. Clubhouse seating 150. 
Meetings first Tuesday of each 
month. Oct. 5, Gertrude Claver, 
Nov. 2, Ruthann Harrison; April 
5, Winifred Merrill; May 3, Choral 
Singers under the direction of Emil 
Taflinger. 


Milwaukee Hears 
Symphony Concerts 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Serge Kous- 
sevitzky made his farewell to the 
Milwaukee concert stage on Dec. 7, 
when he conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony in a concert given under the 
auspices of the Arion Musical Club. 
The performance was superb. 

The Chicago Symphony’s third con- 
cert of the season was conducted by 
Tauno Hannikainen with Szymon 
Goldberg, violinist, as soloist in the 
Brahms Concerto. The program also 
included Wagner’s Overture to The 
Flying Dutchman, Respighi’s The 
Fountains of Rome, and a suite from 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 

On Dec. 6, Mr. Hannikainen again 
conducted, this time with Seymour 
Lipkin, pianist, as soloist in the 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. The 
orchestra played Weber Euryanthe 
Overture and Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
phony. The Chicago Symphony pre- 
sented its fifth and last program of 
the year on Dec. 27, with Fritz 
Busch conducting and Martial Sing- 
her, baritone, as soloist. Mr. Singher 
sang the Invocation et Hymne au 
Soleil, from Gluck’s Orpheus, and 
five French folk songs. The main 
work in the program was Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony. Berlioz’s Overture 
to Le Corsaire rounded out the list. 

Bidue Sayao, soprano, appeared at 
the Auditorium on Nov. 15, under the 
auspices of Margaret Rice. Miss 
Sayao’s voice was more than equal to 
the acoustical handicaps offered by the 
hall. She sang selections by Handel, 
Cesti, and Mozart, and other oper- 
atic selections. Songs in English and 
a group of Miss Sayao’s native Bra- 
zilian folk songs were also included. 
Milne Chanley was the accompanist. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist, with Joseph 
Levine at the piano, gave a program 
in the Civic Concert series. The pro- 
gram opened with Beethoven’s Kreut- 
zer Sonata, which was followed by 
Paganini’s Variations, Schubert’s 
Rondo in D and Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto. 

Mariemma, the Spanish dancer, 
appeared with her company, José 
Toledano and Paco Fernandes, on Dec. 
16, in a program of Iberian dances. 

The Milwaukee Opera Association 
opened its second season at the Pabst 
Theater with Johann Strauss’ Die 
Fledermaus. A.R.K 
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Wichita 


By Lois BURRELL 


OW in its fifth season, the 

Wichita Symphony again en- 
couraged youthful musicians with 
its presentation of the Naftzger 
Youth Talent award of $300 and 
also two separate $150 prizes to 
vocal and instrumental winners. The 
School Concert Series presented 
double concerts for elementary and 
high school students for the 19th 
successive year. The Forum Con- 
cert Series and Civic Music Asso- 
ciation booked noted attractions, 
while the Wichita Choral Society 
and other local groups also kept 
music circles active. 

Wichita Civic Music Association, 
428 South Broadway. Margaret 
Motter, president; David Jackman, 
treasurer; Mrs. Esther Johnson, ex- 
ecutive secretary. East High School 
Auditorium. Six concerts: Robert 
Shaw Chorale, Oct. 16; Mariemma 
and her Spanish Dance Ensemble, 
Nov. 11; Martial Singher, Jan. 3; 
Four Piano Ensemble, Feb. 19; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 15; Clara- 
mae Turner, to be announced. 

Wichita Forum Concert Series, 
221 South Water St. Auspices, Mrs. 
William F. Floto, manager. Forum 
Auditorium, capacity 3,600. Lauritz 
Melchior, Oct. 27; Patrice Munsel, 
Night with Jenny Lind, March 7; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 12; Sig- 
mund Romberg, April 23. Music 
Festival presented by the Board of 
Education in observance of Music 
Festival Week, Maynard Klein, di- 
rector of choral activities, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Joseph E. 
Maddy, president and director of 
Interlochen national music camp, 
Michigan, to direct. 

University of Wichita A Cappella 
Choir, Women’s Glee Club, Men’s 
Glee Club, and Madrigal Singers. 
Auspices of University of Wichita. 
Harold A. Decker, director of A 
Cappella Choir and Madrigal Sing- 
ers; Ohm Pauli, director of Men’s 
Glee Club; Howard Halgedahl, di- 
rector of Women’s Glee Club; 
James Wainner, president of A 
Cappella Choir; Howard La Voie, 
president of Men’s Glee Club. Uni- 
versity Commons Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,500. University of Wichita 
dramatics and music departments 
presented The Marriage of Figaro, 
Harold Decker conducting, Dec. 9, 
10, 11. James Kerr directs the Uni- 
versity Band. David Robertson 
conducts the University of Wichita 
Symphony. Walter Duerksen is 
chairman of the University of 
Wichita department of music. 

Wichita Symphony, 213 South 
Water. Orien Dalley, conductor. 
Alan Watrous, manager. Wichita 
Symphony Society, Inc., is a non- 
profit and educational organization. 
Hiram W. Lewis, president. East 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
2,200. Five concerts: Sidney Foster, 
Oct. 15; Howard Halgedahl, Dec. 
1; Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan. 11; 
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Orien Dalley, con- 
ductor, Wichita 
Symphony sic 
Friends University 


Fred C. Mayer, 
head of the mu- 


department, 


Kirsten, Feb. 11; Zino 
March 23. Concerts 
in Hutchinson Oct. 28 and Feb. 12; 
concert at University of Wichita 
with winner of the Naftzger Young 
Artist Audition as soloist, Jan. 28. 

Wichita Youth Symphony, Orien 


Dorothy 
Francescatti, 


Dalley, conductor. Alan Watrous, 
manager. There are i50 members 
representing 20 towns. Wichita 
University Auditorium. A concert 


March 13. 

Wichita Choral Society, includes 
the University of Wichita A Cap- 
pella Choir and singers of the com- 
munity. Harold Decker, conductor. 
One concert: Brahms’ Requiem and 
Bach’s cantata, God’s Time Is Best, 
with Bruce Foote and Jean Paton, 
guest soloists, and members of Uni- 
aw of Wichita Symphony, Feb. 


Wichita String Quartet, David 
Robertson, founder and first violin- 
ist, Beatrice Sanford Pease, Dor- 


othy McConnell and David Leven- 
son. 
Friends University Symphonic 


Choir and Friends University Or- 
chestra, auspices of Friends Uni- 
versity. Symphonic Choir is known 
locally as the Singing Quakers. 
Fred C. Mayer, conductor of choir 
and orchestra. Jack Swinger, presi- 
dent; Robert Fleming, business 
manager. Friends Alumni Audito- 
rium, capacity 825. Christmas Orato- 
rio, Dec. 12 and 14; home concert 
in March; Spring Music Festival. 
Orchestra schedules concerts Jan. 
14 and in the spring. Choir tours 
.Gulf region for a week. 

School Concert Series, 428 South 
Broadway. Auspices of Wichita 
Public School system. Grace V. 
Wilson, manager. East High School 
Auditorium. Separate concerts for 
elementary and for junior and sen- 
ior high school students. Stream- 
lined version of The Barber of 
Seville, by small ensemble from 
New York, Oct 25; concerts by 
the Wichita Symphony, Jan. 28. 
March 3. 


Pittsburg 


By Louts Stroup 


ITH the Kansas State Teach- 

ers College as the only spon- 
sor, music has enjoyed its most 
active year for many seasons here. 
Otis Mumaw, new head of the col- 
lege music department, has been in- 
terested in building up small group 
recitals, with weekly broadcasts by 
college organizations over two local 
radio stations. 

Walter McCray, retired head of 
the college music department, has 
now taken on direction of the In- 
dependence, Kan., Symphony Or- 
chestra, in addition to conducting 
the Pittsburg Municipal Band. 

Kansas State Teachers’ College. 
Oct. 19, Robert Shaw Chorale; Nov. 
7, Tito Guizar and his Singing Mari- 
achis ; Nov. 29, district high school 
choral clinic; Dec. 15, annual Christ- 
mas concert by chorus and orches- 





KANSAS 


tra; Feb. 7, Kansas City Philhar- 
monic; Feb. 15, Paul Matthen, bari- 
tone; March 3, string ensemble fes- 
tival; March 8, Lionel Nowak, pian- 
ist; March 20, 3rahms’ A German 
Requiem, with Maud Nosler, so- 
prano, and John MacDonald, bari- 
tone, soloists; April 1-2, district 
high school music festival; April 7, 
recital by Burl Ives; May 1-5, na- 
tional music week, Budapest string 
quartet to appear. 


Lawrence 


By BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


T= University of Kansas is this’ 


year celebrating Donald M. 
Swarthout’s 25th year as dean of 
the School of Fine Arts by the 
presentation of the hundredth all- 
musical Vespers, inaugurated by 
Mr. Swarthout when he came to the 


school. Other activities at the Uni- 
versity include the annual May 
Music Week Festival; the Mid- 
Western Music Clinic, Jan. 13 to 


15, which will bring 500 music super- 
visors to the campus; the twelfth 
annual Mid-Western Music Camp, 
June 20 to Aug. 30. 


University Concert Series: Spon- 
sorship, School of Fine Arts. Dean, 
Donald M. Swarthout. Hoch Audi- 


torium, capacity 3,900. Six events 
in regular series, two extra events: 
Arnold Ejidus, Oct. 25; Edouard 
Nies-Berger, Oct. 31, an extra at- 
traction; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Nov. 6; Fred Waring and 
orchestra, Nov. 22, an extra attrac- 
tion; Gold and Fizdale, Dec. 1; 


Charles L. Wagner production of 
The Barber of Seville, March 7; 
Gladys Swarthout, March 4; Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, March 7. 
Annual May Music Week Fest- 


ival. Performances by University 
Symphony and Chorus, Budapest 
String Quartet, Gladys Swarthout, 


Seymour Lipkin, and vocal and in- 
strumental groups of the Lawrence 
public schools. 

Miscellaneous University 
events: Numerous faculty recitals; 
Mu Phi Epsilon recital, Oct. 27; 
University Symphony, conducted by 
Russell L. Wiley, Jan. 10; Univer- 
sity Band, conducted by Russell L. 
Wiley, Jan. 6; Light Opera Guild, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, and 11; Sigma Alpha 
Iota Musical, March 2; A Cappella 
Choir, directed by D. M. Swarthout, 
March 28; Men and Women’s Glee 
Club concert, March 16; University 
Symphony, May 23. 


musical 
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Louisville 


By W. H. HaAuscHILp 


HE constant and steady growth 

of music and music appreciation 
in Louisville is reflected in the 
many changes that will be seen here 
this year. The Louisville Philhar- 
monic, under the new management 
of John R. Woolford, has commis- 
sioned six new works, which will 
be given their world premieres here 
at the six pairs of concerts to be 
given by that organization. The 
composers who have accepted com- 
missions are Darius Milhaud, Roy 
Harris, Claude Almand, Virgil 
Thomson, Joaquin Rodrigo, and 
Gian Francesco Malipiero. The re- 
vival of the Louisville Symphony 
under the baton of Joseph Hor- 
vath, through the auspices of the 
Y. M. H. A., will give great oppor- 
tunity for amateur instrumentalists 
to play in a well organized and en- 
thusiastic orchestra. This Louis- 
ville Symphony, under the manage- 
ment of Morris Simon, has served 
the musical interests of Louisville 
for the past twenty-five years. Now, 
according to its chairman, Arthur 
S. Kling, it will continue to serve, 
not as a professional group but as 
a training ground for professionals. 
One of the high points of the past 
summer was the production of 
Music in the Air, with Polyna 
Stoska, given at the Iroquois 
Amphitheater. 

Louisville Philharmonic, 830 S. 
Fourth St. Sponsorship, Philhar- 
monic Society, Inc. President, Alex 
P. Humphrey; manager, John R. 
Woolford. Conductor, Robert Whit- 
ney. Columbia Auditorium. Six 
pairs of concerts with soloists: 
Marimi Del Pozo, Orazio Frugoni, 
George Henry. The Philharmonic 
Society will also sponsor a concert 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Thor Johnson, conductor, 
Dec. 14, and a concert by the 
Philharmonic Chorus directed by 
Edward Barrett. 

Louisville Symphony, 729 5S. 
Second St. Sponsorship, YMHA. 
Manager, Morris Simon; chairman, 
Arthur S. Kling. Conductor, Joseph 
Horvath. YMHA Auditorium. Three 
free concerts; Nov. 21, other dates 
to be announced. 

Community Concerts, Baldwin 
Piano Company. Local manager, 
William G. Meyer. Memorial Audi- 
torium. Five concerts: Tossy Spiva- 


kovsky, Oct. 6; Eleanor Steber, 
Oct. 29: Rudolf Serkin, Jan. 26; 
Mario Lanza, March 3; Philadel- 


phia Orchestra, May 4. 


University of Louisville Chamber 
Music Society, Belknap Campus. 
Sponsorship, University of Louis- 
ville. Playhouse auditorium, ca- 
pacity 400. Four concerts: Alma 
Trio, Nov. 6; Louisville Philhar- 
monic Quartet, Nov. 27: Schneider 
Piano Quartet, Tan. 15; Budapest 
String Quartet, Feb. 5. 

Meyer Series, Baldwin Piano 
Company. Sponsor, William G. 
Meyer. Memorial Auditorium. Va- 
rious programs: Trapp Family 
Singers; others to be announced. 

Artist Series, Baldwin Piano 
Company Management, J. Herman 
Thuman. Memorial Auditorium. 
Various programs: Charles L. Wag- 
ner’s Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 20th; 
Vienna Choir Boys, Oct. 28; Fritz 


Kreisler, Nov. 16; others to be 
announced. 
Little Theatre of Dance Arts, 


Norton Building. Sponsorship, Lilias 
Courtney Ballet School. Memorial 
Auditorium. Two programs, dates 
to be announced. 

Southern’ Baptist Theological 
Seminary Music Department. Fanny 
S. Heck Memorial Chapel and Nor- 
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Robert Whitney, 
conductor, Louis- 
ville Philharmonic 


William 6. 


Meyer, local 
manager, Com- 
munity Concerts 


ton Hall Chapel. Series of concerts 
by the Seminary Ckoral Group, 
other local and visiting groups. 

American Guild of Organists, 
Louisville Chapter. Memorial Audi- 
torium. One event: Marcel Dupré, 
Nov. 18. 

Holy Name Society. Memorial 
Auditorium. Band concert, Nov. 21. 





KEN 


B Lexington 


By Cuar.es G. DICKERSON 
F IVE concerts presented by the 


Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, a few inde- 
pendent recitals, and the winter 


series of Sunday Musicales at the 
University of Kentucky constitute 
the musical fare for Central Ken- 
tucky audiences. 


Central Kentucky Community 
Concert Association, 293 S. Ashland 


Ave. President, R. D. McIntyre: 
executive secretary and _ business 
manager, Mrs. I. D. Best. High 


School Auditorium, capacity 1,480. 
Five events: Helen Traubel, Oct. 
21; Saidenberg Sinfonietta, Dec. 1; 





rw. n 


Claudio Arrau, 
Fuchs, Feb. 11; 
March 24. 
University of Kentucky Philhar- 
monic, University of Kentucky. 
Conductor and manager, Edwin F. 
Stein. Three or more concerts. 
University of Kentucky Musicales. 
Chairman and manager, Edwin FE. 
Stein; president, Herman L. Dono- 
van. Thirteen events: Gordon J. 
Kinney ; Pierrette Alarie; Aimo 
Kiviniemi; Ruth Pinnell; Univer- 
sity Choristers, directed by Mildred 
S. Lewis; Ford Montgomery and 


Jan. 17; 


Joseph 
Robert 


Merrill, 


Men and Women’s Glee Clubs: 
Columbia Concert Trio; Robert 
Morgan; Mozart Reguiem, with 


University Chorus and Orchestra: 
Edward B. Hornowski; University 
Concert Band, conducted by Frank 
Prindl; University Philharmonic. 





New Orleans, Louisiana 


By Harry B. Logs 


LTHOUGH, for the first time in 

years, the drama will claim much 
attention, musical attractions will 
predominate in this city. A steady 
increase in patronage for the past 
five years now assures huge audi- 
ences at all high-class musical offer- 
ings. 

New Orleans Opera House Asso- 
ciation, 310 Carondelet St. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity 2,900. Presi- 
dent, Hugh M. Wilkinson. General 
director and conductor, Walter Her- 
bert; stage directors, Hamilton 
Benz, William Wymetal; director of 
ballet, Leila Haller; director of 
chorus, Madeleine Beckhard. Seven 
operas: Lucia di Lammermoor, Oct. 
7 and 9; La Bohéme, Oct. 21 and 23; 
Otello, Nov. 4 and 6; Tristan und 
Isolde, Nov. 18 and 20; Carmen, 
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March 17 and 19; Pagliacci and The 
Medium, April 21 and 23; La Travi- 
ata, May 6 and 7. 

New Orleans Symphony, 605 Canal 
St. Auspices, New Orleans Sym- 


phony Society. Municipal Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,900. President, 
Lionel Adams; manager, George 


Allen Foster. Conductor, Massimo 
Freccia. Fourteen subscription con- 
certs and two extra ones; 15 Youth 
Concerts, Pierre Henrotte, conduc- 
tor, sponsored by the City Depart- 
ment of Recreation; seven concerts 
at Lyons Memorial Center, capacity 
4,400, and eight at Booker T. Wash- 
ington Auditorium, capacity 2,000. 
Subscription Concert soloists: Mary- 
la Jonas, Nov. 9; Joseph Szigeti, 
Nov. 16; Raya Garbousova, Nov. 23; 
Eugene Altschuler, concertmaster, 
Dec. 21; Eugene Istomin, Jan. 11; 
Cloe Elmo, Jan. 18; Tulane-New- 
comb Festival Choir, Jan. 25; Clau- 
dio Arrau, Feb. 1; Zino Frances- 





Irwin Poché, 
manager of the 
Poché Theatre 


Leon Godchaux, 

Jr., president of 

the Summer Pop 
Concerts 


catti, Feb. 8; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 


Feb. 15. Extra concerts: (to be 
announced), Dec. 7; Bidu Sayao, 
Mar. 8th. 


Philharmonic Society, 605 Canal 
St. President, Corinne Mayer. Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Series: Rudolf 
Serkin, Nov. 24; Saidenberg Sinfo- 
nietta with Ginette Neveu, soloist, 
Dec. 6; Jascha Heifetz, Mar. 7; 
Rose Bampton, Mar. 30; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, April 30 and May 1; 
Menahem Pressler, soloist at second 
concert. 

Poché Theatre, capacity 1,500. 
Manager, Irwin Poché. Oklahoma, 
Oct. 11-17; L’Elisir d’Amore, Oct. 
18-24; La Traviata, Oct. 25-31; 
Carousel, Dec. 27-Jan. 2;Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo (at Municipal Audi- 
torium), Dec. 31, Jan. 1 and 2; Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Jan. 10; Allegro, 
Mar. 27-April 2; The Desert Song, 
April 25-28. 

Summer Pop Concerts, 828 Canal 
St., Beauregard Square (open air). 
President, Leon Godchaux, Jr.; 
manager, Lloyd C. Gooden. Con- 
ductor, H. Arthur Brown. Soloists: 
Virginia MacWatters, June 8, 10, 
11; Marcus Gordon, June 15, 17, 18; 
Iva Kitchell, June 22, 24, 25; Patri- 
otic program, June 29, July 1-2. 
Menotti’s The Telephone, July 6, 8. 
9; Laurel Hurley and Edward 
Roecker, July 13, 15, 16, 20, 22, 23; 
Anne Bollinger, July 27, 29, 30. 

Newcomb School of Music, New- 
comb College, Dixon Hall, capacity 
1,062. Director, Leon Ryder Max- 
well. Recitals: Egydio de Castro y 
Silva, Oct. 14; Maria Tortorich, Oct. 
21; Pupils’ Recital, Oct. 28; Clara 
del Marmol, Nov. 4; Frances Grif- 
fin Bres, Nov. 11; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Hutchins, Dec. 9; Two-Piano 
Recital, Mrs. Del Marmol and Mr. 
de Castro y Silva, Jan. 13; Anna 
Wolbrette, Feb. 10; Beverly Ve- 
drenne, Feb. 17; Stella Sitges, Mar. 
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a, Gilbert and Sullivan Festival :/ 
The Mikado, Oct. 28-30; Iolanthe, 
Nov. 11-13; The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, Nov. 26-29-30; The Gondo- 
liers, Jan. 14-15. Tulane-Newcomb 
A Cappella Choir, Oct. 27, May 10 
and May 29. University Choral 
Groups and the New Orleans Sym- 
phony in Handel’s Messiah, Dec. 9 
(McAlister Auditorium, capacity 
1,965) ; and a classic or modern 
opera in April, by the choral groups. 

Loyola University, College of 
Music, 6317 St. Charles Ave. Dean, 
Ernest E. Schuyten. Recitals: M. 
Tortorich, Nov. 2; Coleman Lubritz, 
Nov. 3; Student Opera Group, Dec. 
4; Choral Concert with Orchestra, 
Dec. 19; Wind and Brass Recitals, 
Nov. 16 and Mar. 15; French Horn 
Quartets, April 10; Symphony Or- 
chestra, April. Piano recitals: M. 
Dibdin, A. Schmiege, S. Mendelson, 
May; organ recital, Emile Robi- 
chaux, May. 

The Choristers, 720 Union St. 
President, Gloria Penning; Director, 
Norman Bell. McAlister Audito- 
rium, capacity 1,965. Classical pro- 
gram, Oct. 11; other concerts during 
the season. 

New Orleans Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. President, Helen Schillin: 
vice-president, Ruth A. Miller. Clin- 
ics: vocal, piano, organ, orchestra 
and band. Establishment of a Music 
Survey in this city, Norman Bel, 
chairman. 

Auditorium Attractions (under 
various managements), capacity 
2,900. Philadelphia Piano Orchestra, 
Oct. 22; Lionel Hampton Orchestra, 
Oct. 24; Louis Jordan Orchestra, 
Nov. 22; Phil Spitalny Hour of 
Charm, Nov. 13; Sigmund Romberg, 
three performances, Mar. 5 and 6. 

New Orleans Opera Guild, Inc., 
Auditorium. President, Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Ludwig. Igor Youske- 
vitsch with local ballet, June 28. 

Cercle Lyrique. President, Mrs. 
L. Zollinger. Orleans Club, capacity 
300; 3 musicales. 
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Wheeling 


By MontTANA X. MENARD 


HE Community Light Opera As- 

sociation, organized in the fall 
of 1947, achieved such an outstand- 
ing success during the past summer 
by presenting Rio Rita and Naughty 
Marietta that singers from all over 
the Ohio Valley have requested 
greater opportunities to be heard. 
Thus, on October 27, 1948, some 60 
singers, unaffiliated with other 
choral groups and representing the 
communities of Wheeling, Mounds- 
ville and New Martinsville, West 
Virginia, and Bellaire and Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, met together to form 
the latest Wheeling musical organ- 
ization, The Oglebay Singers. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Oglebay In- 
stitute, the new choral group has 
as its conductor Henry Mazer, who 
is also conductor of the Wheeling 
Symphony and music director of 
Oglebay Institute. 

The construction of a new music 
hall on the main campus of West 
Liberty College has been greeted 
with local enthusiasm. The audito- 
rium, which will seat 500, promises 
to be an ideal locale for concerts. 
A three-manual Austin pipe organ 
with 52 stops has been purchased. 

The Civic Oratorio Society, which 
will give its 30th presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah this year, has 
increased its membership from 50 
to 70 and plans to give concerts 
in numerous cities and towns in 
the Ohio Valley area. 

Wheeling’s own Eleanor Steber 
broke all attendance records when 
she sang a program of operatic 
arias in costume on the stage of 
the amphitheater of Oglebay Park 
on the evenings of Aug. 24 and 25. 
For years it has been evident that 
all the music lovers who wanted 
to hear Miss Steber could not be 
accommodated on one evening, thus 
her appearance on two consecutive 
evenings has been a happy solution 
to this problem. Whittemore and 
Lowe, duo-pianists, appeared for 
their third consecutive season on 
the Oglebay summer series. and Iva 
Kitchell, dance humorist, who made 
her first appearance here in 1945, 
was again enthusiastically welcomed 
in 1948. 

Wheeling Symphony, 2227 Chap- 
line St. Sponsorship, The Wheeling 
Symphony Society, Inc. Henry 
Mazer, conductor; Earle Summers, 
Sr., assistant conductor. D. Milton 
Gutman, president; other officers: 
Edward W. Driehorst, Robert Lee 
Boyd, Miss Margaret Boyd. Vir- 
ginia Theater, capacity 1,500 to 
1.700. Fourteen concerts: Six winter 
dates, Oct. 21, Dec. 2, Jan. 20, Feb. 
7, March 24, April 28. Soloists and 
ensembles: Earl Summers, Jr., vio- 


linist, Dec. 2; Jane Carlson, pianist. 


Jan. 20; guest appearance, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Feb. 7; Oglebav 
Singers, April 28. Eight summer 
concerts in Oglebay Park. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony, 25 
Bae Mar Place. Sponsorship. par- 
ents of Youth Symphony Members 
and friends of music. Stefano 
Renato Ceo, conductor : Miss Sandra 
Gentile, president, assisted by Phi 
Chapter Members of Beta Sigma 
Phi Sorority (International). Ogle- 
bay Park Amphitheater, capacity 
2.000 to 2,500. Two concerts: Ttalia 
Massa, pianist, June 19; Earl Sum- 
mers, Jr., violinist. June 26. Orches- 
tra comprises best talent from 18 
high schools, junior and senior col- 
leges of the Ohio Valley, and is 
now in its eighth vear. 

Zou Hastings Frazier Memorial 
Concert Series, Eleventh and Chap- 
line Street. Sponsorship. Y.W.C.A. 
Mrs. Fred Faris. president. Vir- 
ginia Theater. Five concerts: Oct. 


February, 1949 





Henry Mazer,con- Stefano R. Ceo, 

ductor of the conductor of the 

Wheeling Sym- Wheeling Youth 
phony Symphony 


13, Nov. 16, Jan. 5. March 8, April 
7. Soloists and ensembles: Charles 
L. Wagner Opera Co., Oct. 13; 
Louise and Joana Leschin, duo- 
pianists, Nov. 16; Erica Morini, 
Jan. 5; Mia Slavenska and her bal- 
let, March 8; Jussi Bjoerling, April 7. 

Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park. 
Irvin J. Koehnline, president ; Edwin 
M. Steckel, manager. Open-air audi- 
torium, capacity 2,000 to 2,500. 
Eight summer concerts, July 6, 13, 
20, 27, Aug. 3, 10, 17, 24 and 25. 
Community Light Opera Associa- 
tion in Rio Rita, July 6; Whitte- 
more and Lowe, July 13; Ambassa- 
dors of Song, July 20; Iva Kitchell, 
July 27; Columbia Operatic Trio, 
Aug. 3; Wheeling Little Theater 
in Your Uncle Dudley, Aug. 10; 
Piano Pops, Aug. 17; Eleanor Steber, 
Aug. 24 and 25. One winter concert, 
Virginia Theater, Oct. 4, the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. 

Fine Arts Guild of Wheeling, 
P.O. Box 49. Sponsorship, Catho- 
lic Diocese of Wheeling. Clara Ceo, 
president. Virginia Theater. Three 
programs: Dec. 7, March 7, May 7. 
Christopher Lynch, Dec. 7; Dorothy 
Day, March 7; Clare Tree Major 
Production of Snow Queen, May 7. 

Woman’s Club of Wheeling, 1121 
Chapline St. Mrs. I. J. Ratcliffe, 
president. Behrens Memorial Hall, 
capacity 400. Three concerts: The 
Davenport Duo, Oct. 8; Dudley 
Glass, pianist-lecturer, Nov. 12; Olive 
O’Neil in A Miniature Operetta, The 
Firefly, March 18. 

Civic Oratorio Society, 1425 Chap- 
line St. Anna Hilton Power, conduc- 
tor; Vera Wilson Welker, assistant 
conductor. Doris Hess Bradbury, 
president. St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, capacity 400. Eight con- 
certs: Nov. 28, Dec. 2, Dec. 5, Dec. 
12, Jan. 22, April 5, May 10, July 14. 
Soloists: Maxine Yeater, Doris 
Bradbury, Lulu Clarke, Melvin 
Gary, James Summers, Tom Power, 
Hartland Rose, John A. Moore. 

Community Light Opera Associa- 
tion, Pythian Building. Sponsorship, 
Oglebay Institute. Henry Mazer, 
guest conductor. Robert Thomas, 
president. Oglebay Park Amphi- 
theater. Two concerts: July 6, Aug. 
31 and Sept. 1. Productions: Rio 
Rita, Naughty Marietta. During 
winter season an educational pro- 
gram is being carried out ‘with 
speakers and forums on staging, 
repertoire, scenery, etc. 

The Oglebay Singers, Pythian 
Building. Sponsorship, Oglebay In- 
stitue. Henry Mazer, conductor. 
Date and place of December con- 
cert, devoted to special Christmas 
music, to be announced later. This 
new group will appear as soloist 
with the Wheeling Symphony at 
the Virginia Theater on April 28. 

Wheeling Chapter of American 
Guild of Organists, 1410 Chapline 
St. Robert Knox Chapman, dean; 
Loren Mercer, sub-dean. St. Mat- 
thew’s Church Auditorum, capacity 
800. Three concerts: Feb. 3, April 
20, May 2. Ensembles and soloists: 
Edward Johe, Elizabeth Bosworth 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Helen M.Thomp- Simon H. Gal- 





Antonio Moda- 


Curtis Baxter, 


relli, conductor, son,éxecutivesec- perin, executive manager and di- 
Charleston, W.  retary,Charleston secretary, Com- rector of the Mar- 
p_Va., Symphony Symphony munity Music shall College Ar- 
ee wee ote! Association tists Series 
Johnson, American Guild of Ogan- ter. Six concerts, matinee and 


ists Festival Choir. evening performances, at the Keith- 
West Liberty State College, West Albee Theatre. Charles Wagner 
Liberty. Paul N. Elbin, president. Company, Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 
Dr. Sigurd Jorgenson, head of the 12; Fred Waring’s Orchestra and 
music department. Others on music Chorus, Nov. 2; Lauritz Melchior, 
faculty: Wallis Braman, Mrs. Herz- Nov. 30; Minneapolis Symphony 
Teichmann, Helen Elbin. College Feb. 1; Alexander Brailowsky, Feb. 
maintains downtown center in 22; Ballet Theatre, March 15. 


Wheeling with an active music de- 
Charleston 


partment. 
By Bayarp F. ENNIs 


Huntington 


: ’ HE 1948-49 music season here 
By James R. Hawortu is marked by the tenth anni- 
_ Huntington Symphony Or- versary of the Charleston Sym- 
chestra continued its policy of phony. First prize in the 1948 
performing four concerts along with American Music Conference contest 
two children’s concerts and a schol- for fact stories on music was award- 
arship concert at which two soloists ¢4 to Helen M. Thompson, execu- 
selected by the Huntington Junior tive secretary of the Symphony, 
Music Club are presented. whose article, Talent Is Where You 
Six attractions were scheduled by Find It, dealt with the development 
the Marshall College Artists Series, Of the Symphony under the leader- 
and the Huntington Chapter of the ship of Antonio Modarelli, its con- 
American Guild of Organists pre- ductor. Mr. Modarelli, now in his 
sented an organ recital free to the second season as permanent con- 
public and will give its annual May ductor, has been associated with the 
Choral Festival under the direction Symphony during most of its life, 
of Luther A. Woods, organist of having previously headed it on a 
Johnson Memorial Methodist Part-time basis. His new work writ- 
Church. ten for children, Three Minia- 
Huntington Symphony, Hunting- tures, already has been played this 
ton City Auditorium. Sponsor, S¢€ason, and another new composi- 
Huntington Symphony Association. tion, River Saga, a tone poem 
President, Leonard A. Samworth: dealing with life along the Kanawha 
conductor, Ravmond A. Schoewe. River and the river’s flow, is sched- 
Auditorium capacity, 2,300. Seven led for performance later. 
concerts: Jane Hobson, Oct. 26: In addition to the usual imported 
Dorotha Powers, Nov. 9: Jean Casa- attractions of the Community Music 
desus, Jan. 18; Susan Reed, March Association, the Charleston Cham- 
31: children’s concerts, Feb. 26 and ber Music Players and the Kana- 
March 5; scholarship concert late wha Chapter of the American Guild 
in April. of Organists have each presented a 
Marshall College Artists Series, concert given by out-of-town talent. 
Marshall College. President, Stew- Charleston Symphony,  11()4-A 
art A. Smith; manager. Curtis Bax- (Continued on page 359) 





Chicago Musical College 


Feunded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld in 1867 Rudelph Ganz, President 
CONFERS DEGREES OF B. MUS., B. MUS. ED., M. BUS., M. M. ED. 
Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 

All bramehes of music. Special instruction for children and non-professionals 
Address Registrar, 66 E€. Van Buren Street, Chicage 5, Iilinels 








Cinrinvatt Govservatory of Musir 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN, Ed.D., Mus.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, now operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated with 
University of Cneinnati, Complete school of music. Faculty of international reputation. Degrees, 
diplomas, certificates. Dormitories, 10 acre campus 
Summer Session, six weeks, June 13 we my 23, inclusive. 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar Box M.A., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY rai yest csr 














cur music deg pase granted, os as well as Bachelor of Arts in course with cages COLLEGE. 
Usemelies cultural and advantages. Complete, modern equipment. Expenses moderate. 
Write te Oberiin. Obie. for catalog and informatics 





MARGARETTE WIBLE WALKER, National President 
Dean of Women, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. 
National Executive Office: 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, 0. 
Bernice Swisher Ochsier, Executive Secretary - Treasurer 


MU PHI EPSILON 


National Music Sorority 
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Memphis 





Burnet Tuthill, di- 1. L. Meyers, 
rector, Memphis manager, Arts 
College of Music Appreciation 


By BurRNeEtT TUTHILL 


LTHOUGH the usual number 

of visiting artists and organiza- 
tions are coming to Memphis this 
season, there is a real lack in local 
music. This is due largely to the 
fact that no possible activity on the 
part of the Memphis Symphony has 
been announced. 

Beethoven Club Civic Concert 
Series. President, Mrs. Roscoe 
Clark. Ellis Auditorium, capacity 2,- 
500. Four events: Florence Quar- 
tararo, Oct. 26; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, conducted by Fabien Sevit- 
zky, Jan. 15; Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Feb. 20; Robert Merrill, March 29. 

Angier Concerts. Sponsorship, 
Martha Angier, Inc. Ellis Audi- 
torium, capacity 2,500. Four events: 
Charles L. Wagner production of 
Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 23; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 4; 
Aksel Schiotz, Feb. 8; The Barber 
of Seville, March 31. 

Arts Appreciation. Management, 
I, L. Myers. Ellis Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 2,500. Seven events: Gersh- 
win concert, conducted by Paul 
Whiteman, Nov. 5; Alice in Won- 
derland, Dec. 11; Artur Rubinstein, 
Jan. 16; Jean Casadesus, March 12; 
Vronsky and Babin, March 15; Me- 
tropolitan Opera Company, date to 
be announced; Juilliard String 
Quartet, date to be announced. 
Series of free Children’s Concerts, 
dates to be announced. 

Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association. President, 
Louise Mercer. Ellis Auditorium, 
capacity 2,500; Goodwyn Institute, 
capacity 1,000. Five events for the 


benefit of annual _ scholarships: 
Helen Traubel, Oct. 17; Clifford 
Curzon, Dec. 4; Claudette Sorel, 


Jan. 22; Sascha Gorodnitzky, Feb. 
12; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 27. 
Scholarships in two age groups: 17- 
22, first prize of $1,000 and second 
prize of $500; 14-17, first prize of 
$250 and second prize of $100. 
Memphis College of Music. Direc- 
tor, Burnet Tuthill. Bohlmann Hall, 
capacity 250. Series of recitals by 
faculty members; Bach Festival; 
three concerts; two cantatas by the 
St. John’s Episcopal Church Choir, 
conducted by Fergus O’Connor: 
Musical Offering, by members of 
the Southwestern Chamber Music 








Louise Mercer, 


president, Mem- Mrs. Roscoe 
phis and Mid- Clark, president, 
South Piano Beethoven Club 
Scholarship Asso- Civic Concert 
ciation Series 


Society; B minor Mass, Southwest- 
ern Singers and orchestra con- 
ducted by Burnet Tuthill, dates in 
May to be announced. 

Southwestern Chamber Music 
Society. Sponsorship, Memphis Col- 
lege of Music. Director, Burnet 
Tuthill. Bohlmann Hall, capacity 
250. Three concerts by the South- 
western String Quartet, assisted by: 
Ruth Moore Cobb, Anne Reynolds, 
Burnet Tuthill, Nov. 9; Lois Maier, 
Dec. 14; Myron Myers, Feb. 15. 
Concert by a visiting quartet, or- 
ganization and date to be an- 
nounced. 

Memphis Open Air Theater, 1400 
Madison Ave. Manager, Joseph 
Cortese; conductor, Albert Cher- 
rington Evans. Overton Park Shell, 
capacity 4,000. Eight weeks of light 
opera, July and August. 


Knoxville 


By EvetyN MILLER 


HE Knoxville Symphony con- 

tinued to expand its activities by 
inaugurating this season a series of 
Symphony Forums on the Sundays 
preceding the Thursday concerts. 
Speakers at these forums include 
Eric DeLamarter, Welden Hart, 
Henry Cowell, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, and David Van Vactor. A 
newly-organized Educational Con- 
certs Council is presenting two 
pairs of concerts by the orchestra 
for school children. -n Nov. 19 and 
March 25, at which a tctal atten- 
dance of 16,000 is expected. 


Knoxville Symphony. Conductor, 


David Van Vactor. Bijou Theater, 
capacity 1,300. Series of five con- 
certs: Albert Spalding, Oct. 19; 
Johana Harris, Dec. 7; Alfred 
Schmied, Feb. 1; University of Ten- 
nessee Chorus, March 15; Raya 
Garbousova, April 26. Special per- 
formances of the Messiah with Don- 
ella Cochran Brown, Dorothy 
Evans, Robert Strobel, Wyatt Par- 
ker, and chorus of 400 voices, Alum- 
ni Memorial Auditorium, Dec. 12. 
U. T. Concerts, Inc. Manager, 
Ralph W. Frost. Alumni Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 4,000. Eight 
events: Lily Pons, Oct. 4; Charles 
L. Wagner production of Romeo 
and Juliet, Nov. 22; Ferruccio Tagli- 
avini, Jan. 15; First Piano Quartet, 
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Mrs. Martha An- 
gier, sponsor, An- 
gier Concerts 


David Van Vactor, 
conductor, Knox- 
ville Symphony 


Feb. 7; Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 
17; Artur Rubinstein, March 2; to 
be announced, March 9; New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, April 23. 

Civic Concert Association. Presi- 
dent, Joe B. Long. Bijou Theater, 
capacity 1,300. Five events: Mario 
Berini, Nov. 4; National Male 
Quartet, Jan. 12; Griller String 
Quartet, Feb. 3; Eileen Farrell, Feb. 
23; Jacques Abram, March 10. 


Nashville 


By SypNEY DALTON 


LARGE auditorium, with a ca- 

pacity of about 1,500, has been 
opened by David-Lipscomb College. 
The Nashville Symphony Orchestra 
and the Community Concert Series 
are presenting extensive series 
again this season, and the number 
of musical attractions has increased 
greatly. 

Nashville Symphony. Sponsor, 
Nashville Civic Music Association. 
Conductor, William Strickland; 
President, Walter Sharp. War Me- 
morial Auditorium, capacity 2,200. 
Series of six subscription concerts: 
Robert MacDowell, Oct. 26 and 
Nov. 23; Blanche Thebom, Dec. 31; 


Clifford Curzon, Jan. 25; Zino 
Francescatti, Feb. 29; Nashville 
Choral Society, March 29. The 


_Youth Orchestra, conducted by the 
Symphony’s_ assistant conductor, 
Andrew Ponder, will give two con- 
certs, dates to be announced. 

Community C ts A iation 
President, Charles Mitchell. War 
Memorial Auditorium. Four Attrac- 
tions: Leonard Warren, Oct. 28; 
Ginette Neveu, Nov. 9; Indianapolis 
Symphony, Jan. 19; Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, March 3. 

David Lipscomb College. Fritz 
Kreisler, Nov. 1;° Richard Rivers, 
Dec. 10; Marcella Decray, Jan. 20. 

Ward-Belmont School Series, 
School Auditorium, capacity 9800. 
Artists appearing in this series give 
a public recital and remain on the 
campus for one or two days for 
auditions and consultations with 
students. Samuel Dushkin, Nov. 11; 
Paul Matthen, Feb. 10; faculty re- 
citals; two concerts by Ward-Bel- 
mont Choir, conducted by Sydney 
Dalton; two programs by Ward- 
Belmont Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, conducted by Kenneth Rose. 

Fisk University, University Chap- 
el, capacity 850. Dorothy Maynor, 
Nov. 30; Virgil Fox, Feb. 8; Gyorgy 
Sandor, March 2. Two concerts by 
the Fisk Choir, conducted by John 
Ohl. Faculty recitals. 

Ryman Auditorium, Manager, 
Mrs. L. C. Naff. Auditorium, capac- 
ity 2,400. Romeo and Juliet, Charles 
Wagner Company, Oct. 21; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 17; 
Draper and Adler, Feb. 17; Martha 
Graham Dancers, Feb. 18; Barber 








William Strick- 


Charles S. Mit- 


land, conductor, chell, president, 
Nashville Sym- Community Con- 

phony certs Association 
of Seville, Charles Wagner Com- 


pany, April 1. 

Harry Draper Series. Rise Stev- 
ens. date ‘to be announced; First 
Piano Quartet, March 2; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Ryman Auditorium, 
April 28. 

Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial College. College Audito- 
rium. Carol Brice, Jan. 21; The 
Troubadours, Feb. 11; Suzanne 
Sten, date to be announced. 

Attractions booked, but not on 
any regular series, include Marcel 
Dupré, presented by the Student 
Union of Vanderbilt University. The 
Vanderbilt A Cappella Choir will 
give two programs during the sea- 
son, Cyrus Daniel, conductor. 
Kneisel Quartet, presented by Pea- 
body College, Nov. 7. The Trapp 
Family, Dec. 3. 


Chattanooga 


By HELEN RICHARDSON 


A* outstanding occasion of the 
year for music lovers here will 
be the appearance of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, with Bruno 
Walter, April 25. 

Chattanooga Community Concert 
Association. President, Walter John- 
son. Memorial Auditorium, capac- 
ity 5,000. Five concerts: Lily Pons, 
Oct. 18; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 18; First Piano Quartet, 
Feb. 8; James Melton, Feb. 25; New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, April 25. 

Chattanooga Symphony, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga. Conductor, 
Arthur Plettner; concertmaster, 
Harry Shub; president, O. J. Carter, 
Jr. Chattanooga High School, ca- 
nacity 1,700. Three concerts: Nov. 
29: Feb. 7, Liszt Piano Concerto in 
E flat, Jerome Rappaport, soloist; 
Brahms’ Requiem. 

Chattanooga Civic Chorus, 421 
Walnut St. Director, J. Oscar Mil- 
ler. Memorial Auditorium. Four 
concerts: Charles Wagner Opera 
Company, Romeo and Juliet, Oct. 
27; Elijah, guest soloists, Lura 
Stover, Lydia Summers, Lucius 


(Continued on page 367) 





J. Oscar Miller, Arthur Plettner, 

manager and _ conductor, Chat- 

Civic Choruscon- tanooga Sym- 
ductor phony 
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| Special Attractions | 








OSCAR LEVANT 





Pierre BERNAC 
Francis POULENC 


(joint concert—baritone and piano 
by the great French recital team) 


Gaspar CASSADO 


Taiet concert mith 


Luigi DALLAPTCCOLA 


Italian Comboser-Pianist 
New York Debut November 1949 


DE PAUR’S 
INFANTRY 
CHORUS 


Leonard de Paur, Conductor 


MATA & HARI 


and Company 














GEN. PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK 
CHORUS & DANCERS 


Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 








PAUL ROBESON 





Clara ROCKMORE 





ROSARIO 
& 
ANTONIO 





HAZEL SCOTT 





SLAVENSKA 


and her Ballet Variante 





TR A P P 
FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F, Wasner, Conductor 


SUSAN REED 
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Baltimore 


(Continued from page 317) 
Regional Convention of the Music 


Educators National _ Conference, 
March 6. 
Ten Sunday evening concerts 


(popular programs), given for the 
Bureau of Music, Department of 
Recreation and Parks: Reginald 
Stewart, pianist, Oct. 24, Oct. 31, 
Nov. 7; Paul Matthen, bass-bari- 
tone, Nov. 21; Leslie Frick, mezzo- 
soprano, Nov. 28; Ilya Schkolnik, 
guest conductor, Jan. 9; Helen Al- 
ford, soprano, Jan. 16; Jan. 30; 
Richard Kapuscinski, cellist, Feb. 6; 
Phyllis Frankel, soprano, contest 
winner, Feb. 20. 

Peabody Conservatory, Mt. Ver- 
non Place. Director, Reginald 
Stewart; dean, Virginia Carty; 
Leah Thorpe, superintendent, pre- 
paratory department. Main audi- 
torium, Peabody Institute, capacity 
1,000; North Hall, 500; Preparatory 
Auditorium, 300. Twelve Friday 
afternoon recitals: Sylvia Zaremba, 
Nov. 12; Francis Poulenc and Pierre 
Bernac, Nov. 19; Eva Likova, Nov. 
26; Vronsky and Babin, Dec. 3; 
Italo Tajo, Dec. 10; Trapp Family 
Singers, Dec. 17; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, Jan. 7; Ida Krehm, Jan. 14; 
Cloe Elmo, Jan. 21; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Jan. 28; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Feb. 4; Jacques Thibaud, Feb. 11. 
Three additional chamber music 
concerts, and a series of recitals by 
members of the faculty. 

The Peabody Chorus and Madri- 
gal Group, Ifor Jones, conductor; 
the Peabody Orchestra, Ilya Schkol- 
nik, conductor; the Opera Class, 
Ernest Lert, director, LeRoy Evans, 
coach; the Peabody Band, Corwin 
Taylor, conductor. 

Bonney Concert Bureau, 327 
North Charles Street. Manager, 
Lillian Powell Bonney, Lyric The- 
atre, capacity, 2,800; Cadoa Hall, ca- 
pacity 600. Local bookings: Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor, Oct. 20; William 
Kapell, Nov. 24; Zino Francescatti, 
Dec. 29; Nathan Milstein, Alexander 
Hilsberg, guest conductor, Jan. 26; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, March 9; By- 
ron Janis, March 23; National Sym- 
phony, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
Fritz Kreisler, Oct. 12; Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Oct. 26; Blanche Thebom, 
Nov. 16; Nell Tangeman and Harold 
Haugh, Dec. 14; Erica Morini, Jan. 
18; Sylvia Meyer, Feb. 1; Howard 
Hanson, guest conductor, Feb. 15; 
Artur Rubinstein, Feb. 22; National 
Symphony, jointly with Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, Feb. 11 and 12. 

Bonney Concert Bureau manages 
performances of the Philadelphia 
LaScala Opera Company: Rigoletto, 
Oct. 29; Il Trovatore, Nov. 19; Car- 
men, Dec. 11; La Bohéme, Jan. 21; 
Aida, Feb. 25. Also individual book- 
ings: Paris Opera Ballet, Oct. 8; 
Orchestre National, Dec. 2; First 
Piano Quartet, Jan. 8. Other dates 
pending: Alamedian Light Opera; 
Salome-Gavnor Theatre; Princeton 
Triangle Club; University of Penn- 
sylvania Mask and Wig. 

Lyric Theatre. Manager, Fred- 
erick R. Huber; president, A. R. L. 
Dohme. Individual bookings: B. 
and O. Glee Club, James Alan Dash, 
conductor; Metropolitan Opera, 
March 21 and 22. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art. 
Director, Mrs. Adelyn Breeskin. 
Winter series: Libby Holman, Oct. 
30; Bach Aria Group, Nov. 20, Car- 
melita Maracci and her Dance 
Group, Nov. 30. 

Baltimore Music Club, member 
National Federation Music Clubs. 
President, Mrs. George Bolek. 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore Museum 
of Art, Maryland Casualty Audi- 
torium. Jacqueline Blancard, pianist, 
and André de Ribaupierre, violinist, 

Nov. 6; Louise Bernhardt, contralto, 





Mrs. George Bo- 
lek, president, 
Baltimore Music 


Club 


Frederick R. Hu- 
ber, manager, 
Lyric Theatre 


Jan. 22; Bohemian Night, Jan. 31; 
Sidney Harth, violinist, April 30. 
Fortnightly concerts by club artists. 
Annual local contest for appearance 
with Baltimore Symphony. 

Sunday Afternoon Concerts. Pro- 
gram director, J. Norris Herring. 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 1,000. Baltimore Music Club, 
Nov. 28; Baltimore Music Teachers 
Association, Dec. 5; the B and O 
Women’s Music Club, Dec. 12; Bal- 
timore Recreation Chorus, Dec. 19; 
Phi Gamma Chapter of Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority, Jan. 16; the Saint 
John’s Hamilton Choir, Jan. 23; City 
College Glee Club, Jan. 30; Music 


in Industry, Feb. 6; other dates 
pending. 

Handel Choir. Conductor, James 
Winship Lewis; organist, William 
Watkins. Messiah performances, 
Dec. 12 and 13, Brown Memorial 
Church. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


(Continued from page 357) 
Quarrier St., Charleston 1. Presi- 
dent, H. L. Snyder; executive secre- 
tary, Helen M. Thompson. Conduc- 


tor, Antonio Modarelli. Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity 3,500. Six 
pairs of concerts: Oct. 24 and 25, 
Raymond Lewenthal, piano  solo- 


ist; Dec. 19 and 20, Margaret Hope 
Samms, mezzo-soprano soloist; Jan. 
30 and 31, Miltiades Siadimas, vio- 
lin soloist; Feb. 27 and 28; Mar. 27 
and 28, John Kline, viola soloist; 
April 24 and 25. 

Community Music Association, P. 
O. Box 1228. President, G. G. Irwin; 
executive secretary, Simon H. Gal- 
perin. Municipal Auditorium, ca 
pacity 3,500. Six concerts: Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Oct. 4; Thomas L. 
Thomas, Oct. 29; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 10; Rudolf Serkin, 
Jan. 24; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Feb. 2; Bel Canto Trio, Feb. 25. 

Charleston Chamber Music Play- 
ers, P. O. Box 575. President, John 
Hiersoux; secretary, Mrs. P. A. 
Tuckwiller. Thomas Jefferson Jun- 
ior High School, capacity 500. Six 
concerts: Oct. 11, string orchestra; 
Nov. 15, trios and quartet; Dec. 13, 
Paganini Quartet; January, violin 
and piano sonatas; February, piano 
and woodwind ensemble; March, 
string orchestra and Philharmonic 
Choir of Morris Harvey College. 

Kanawha Chapter of American 
Guild of Organists, 309 19th St., 
S.E., Charleston 4. Dean, Harold 
W. Ewing; sub-dean, Mrs. A. E. 
Raspillaire; secretary, Harry W. 
Gay. Five concerts: Oct. 31, Marcel 
Dupré; Feb. 20, hymn sing; Mar. 21, 
Lutheran church music history con- 
cert; Avril 26, organ recital, Mrs. 
Kinchen A. Duke, jr., May 1, choir 
festival. 

Charleston Light Opera Company. 
Organization chairman, Leonard 
Stooker. Two light opera produc- 
tions: Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pina- 
fore to be presented early in May 
with second production to be an- 
nounced. 
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Phoenix, Arizona 





Howell Randolph, Mrs. Frank B. 

president, Phoe- Wallace, presi- 

nix Symphony dent, Phoenix Mu- 
sicians Club 


By Mary MILprep WILLIAMS 


HE musical season in Phoenix is 
in full swing, having opened in 
October. 

The Phoenix Musicians Club, now 
in its 43rd year, Mrs. Frank B. 
Wallace, president, is sponsoring 
jointly with the Phoenix Symphony 
Association a contest for an original 
composition for Symphony Orches- 
tra. The prize-winning number, for 
which $100 will be awarded, will be 
performed by the Phoenix Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Phoenix Symphony Orchestra, aus- 
spices of the Phoenix Symphony 
Association. Howell Randolph, pres- 
ident, John Barnett, director. Phoe- 
nix Union High School Auditorium, 
capacity 2,100. Subscription series 
of four concerts; Noy. 8, orchestral 
concert, John Barnett, conducting; 


Dec. 27, Sidney Tretick, concert- 
master, soloist; Feb 21, Jacques 
Abram, pianist, soloist; April 26, 


Marina Koshetz, soprano, soloist. 
ter Phoenix Musical Series, 
sponsor, Mrs. Archer Linde. Phoe- 
nix Union High School Auditorium, 
six events: Oct. 28, Winifred Heidt, 
contralto; Nov. 15, French Orches- 
tra Nationale, conductor, Charles 
Munch; Jan. 29, Mata and Hari: 
March 21, The Barber of Seville, 
director, Desire Defrere: March 30, 





Montague Ma- 
chell, president, 
Society of Ari- 
zona Composers 


John Barnett, con- 
ductor, Phoenix 
Symphony 


David Lloyd, tenor, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor; April 26, Witold 
Malcuzynski, pianist. 

Community Concert Series, aus- 
pices of the Community Concert 
Association, Milton Rasbury, presi- 
dent, Phoenix Union High School 
Auditorium. Subscription. series of 
five concerts: Nov. 2, Revelers- 
American Male Quartet; Feb. 15, 
Bel Canto Operatic Trio; March 2, 
Christopher Lynch, tenor; April 8, 
Bartlett and Robertson; May 2. 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 

Arizona Society of Composers, 
Montague Machell, president. Gene 
Redewill, honorary president. Peri- 
odic Composers’ Hours for discus- 
sion and performance of members’ 
works. Offers prizes annually for 
compositions in various forms. 

Orpheus Club, male chorus. Ralph 
Hess and Raymond Cowley direc- 
tors. Concerts given through the 
state, proceeds maintaining David 
Murdock Memorial Scholarships at 
State Colleges. Winter concert Dec. 
7, with William and Carol Reddic, 
duo pianists. 

Phoenix Piano Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Arnold Bullock, president. 
Monthly meetings, forums and sym- 
posiums. Programs by members. 
One annual benefit presented in 
music room of Phoenix Public Li- 
brary. 








OF CHICAGO 
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J. C. McManaman, Mgr., 911 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


John E. Howard, 

general chairman 

of Community 
Concerts 


Grand Forks 


By JoHN E. Howarp 





HE music season in this com- 

munity has been marked by ca- 
pacity audiences and a well filled 
calendar of events. Every available 
seat in Central High School Audi- 
torium was sold on a season ticket 
basis for the Artists Series. From 
the standpoint of enrollment and 
campus interest, University of 
North Dakota music organizations 
are enjoying a great year. The pub- 
lic schools have shown marked de- 
velopment in the vocal and instru- 
mental field. The Thursday Music 
Club, now fifty years old, has a rec- 
ord membership. 

Community Music Association, 
Chamber of Commerce office. Presi- 
dent, G. M. Williamson; general 
chairman of concerts and entertain- 
ments, John E. Howard. Central 
High School Auditorium, capacity 
1512. Five attractions: Robert Mer- 
rill, Sept. 28; Vienna Choir Boys, 
Noy. 8: Rosalyn Tureck, Jan. 15; 


Blanche Thebom, March 7; Farb- 
man Sinfonietta, March 31. Extra 
attractions not in series: Phil Spi- 


talny’s All Girl Orchestra, Nov. 23; 
Minneapolis Symphony, March 6. 

University of North Dakota 
Music Department. Head, Madri- 
gal Club, Hywel C. Rowland; direc- 
tor, Bands and Orchestra, John E. 
Howard; piano and theory, Philip 
B. Cory; Public School Music and 
Women’s Glee Club, Carol M. 
Humpstone. The department, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Grand 
Forks Lions’ Club, presented Han- 
del’s Messiah on Dec. 7. Nine 
North Dakota cities were visited by 
the concert band in a state tour 
from Nov. 15 to 20. In March the 
band will make an out of state trip. 
The Madrigal Club will engage in 
a tour in March singing concerts 
in Minneapolis, Chicago and points 
en route. The annual spring con- 
cert by the orchestra and Women’s 
Glee Club is scheduled for mid- 
April. 

Thursday Music Club, Epworth 
Hall. President, Mrs. W. J. Hor- 
ner. Monthly meetings October to 
May with outstanding programs by 
local talent. Annual Christmas 
Candlelight Concert with Mu Chap- 
ter of Sigma Alpha Iota, Dec. 5. 
On Nov. 4 the club marked its fif- 
tieth anniversary with a formal 
banquet. 

Wesley College. Organ and piano, 
Alberta C. Harrington; piano, Mary 
Margaret French; voice, Sylvia 
Bagley. Sponsors campus vocal 
solo contest Nov. 2. Student and 
faculty recitals during school year. 

Central High School Music De- 
partment, Central High School. 
Director, band and orchestra, Leo 
H. Haesle; director of vocal music, 
Dwight L. Sherwood. Community 
Christmas concert, Dec. 19. Annual 
spring home band concert and trip. 
Centralian singers will present the 
opera, Martha, in March, and make 
a trip to Winnipeg for several con- 
certs in April. 





Leo C. Sorlien, 
conductor, Am-_ son, 
phion Chorus 


Sigvald Thomp- 
conductor, 
Fargo-Moore- 
head Civic Or- 


chestra 


Fargo 


By RUTH FaAirBANKS 


OOD attendance is noted at the 

various musical entertainments 
sponsored or presented by organ- 
izations of Fargo, N. D., and her 
sister-city, Moorhead, Minn. Direc- 
tors of local musical groups stress 
better performances and increased 
personnel in most cases. L. C. Sor- 
lien, director for some years of the 
Fargo-Moorhead Women’s Chorus, 
has succeeded Daniel L. Preston, 
who moved to Seattle, Wash., as 
conductor of the Fargo-Moorhead 
Amphion Chorus, and will also con- 
tinue as director of the Women’s 
Chorus. Other local groups include 
the Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orches- 
tra; the Red River Valley chap- 
ter, American Guild of Organists; 
and the Women’s Chorus. The Am- 
phion Chorus is assisted by Con- 
cordia College in the sponsorship 
of an artists’ course. 

North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege Lyceum Course. Manager, A. 
G. Arvold. Festival Hall, capacity 
2,000. Attractions: The First Piano 
Quartet, Oct. 25; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 
8; Phil Spitalny and his All Girl 
Orchestra, Nov. 22; Iva Kitchell, 
Feb. 7; Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
March 1. 

Amphion Chorus. President, S. G. 
Reinertsen. Conductor, Leo C. Sor- 
lien. Moorhead American Legion 
Armory, capacity, 1,800. Special 
attractions: Kryl Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Nov. 15; Amparo 
Iturbi, Jan. 11; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, March 30; Apollo Boys 
Choir, date not set. 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic Orchestra. 
Auspices, Fargo - Moorhead Civic 
Orchestral Association. President, 
Mrs. William S. Shaw. Conductor, 
Sigvald Thompson. Fargo High 
School Auditorium, capacity 1,000. 
Special attractions: Dec. 5 with 
Dimitry Markevitch, Dec. 5; Wil- 
liam Schatzkamer, Feb. 26; Suz- 
anne Fisher, April 21. 

Organists Guild. First Presby- 
terian Church, capacity 1,000. Frank 
Asper, Salt Lake City Mormon 
Temple organist, Nov. 21. 

Fargo - Moorhead Women’s 
Chorus. Director, L. C. Sorlien. 
Spring Concert. 


NCAC Offers Award 
To Carnegie Recitalists 

National Concerts and Artists Cor- 
poration and Carnegie Hall have 
established an award to~be conferred 
upon the artist who will have made 
the outstanding recital debut of the 
1948-49 season in Carnegie Hall. The 
award consists of a contract with 
NCAC and a $250 gift certificate, to 
be used for the purchase of music 
materials. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














Tulsa 


By Mrs. Mere BLAKELY 
 ecanct ghrete PETERS was 

named president of the Tulsa 
Philharmonic Society last season. 
The orchestra is conducted by H. 
Arthur Brown, who is assisted by 
Tosca Berger Kramer, who directs 
for rehearsals. The summer season 
concluded with a solo performance 
bv Jan,Peerce in August in the last 
of the Starlight Concert series. 

The society, along with Carson’s 
Attractions, entering their 33rd year 
as promoters, the Civic Music As- 
sociation, Tulsa Piano Series, Inc., 
and Tulsa Opera Club, both new- 
comers, and productions from the 
University of Tulsa, gives a full 
schedule of entertainment this win- 
ter. 

Tulsa Philharmonic Society, Inc. 
President, Frederick Peters: con- 
ductor, H. Arthur Brown: associate 
conductor, Tosca Berger Kramer; 
Convention Hall, capacity 2,854; 
Nov. 1, Maryla Jonas; Jan. 10, 
concert; Feb. 28, Bidu Sayao; April 
19, Vronsky and Babin, duo-pian- 
ists; May 9, Mario Lanza. 








MERTENS, PARMELEE & 
Brown, Inc. 


Div.: Columbia Artists Mgt. Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Includes Under Their Management 


APPLETON & FIELD 
Duo-Pianists 
BERNETTE 


Pianis 











ANNE 


BROWN 


Soprano 





JOHN 


CARTER 


Tenor 


The COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 


Herbert Huffman, Director 








DONALD 


DAME 


Tenor 


DILLING 


Harpist 
GORODNITZKI 
Pianist 


NIKOLAI & JOANNA 


GRAUDAN 


Cello-Piano Duo 




















February, 1949 


Frederick Peters, 

president, Tulsa 

Philharmonic 
Society 


Carson’s Attractions, Daniel Build- 
ing. Mrs. Robert Boice Carson and 
Richard Carson. Convention Hall, 
capacity 2,854; Nov. 9, Tito Guizar; 
Nov. 20, Fred Waring and his Penn- 
sylvanians; Nov. 27, Carle Kniseley, 
Philadelphia Piano Orchestra; Dec. 
6-8, Carousel; Dec. 29, Burlesque; 
Jan. 19, Spike Jones’ revue; Jan. 26. 
Show Boat; Feb. 7-8, San Carlo 
Opera Company; Feb. 21. Man and 
Superman, Maurice Evans; March 
13, Sigmund Romberg and orches- 
tra; April 23, Nelson Eddy; April 





Richard C. Car- 
son, Carson's At- 
tractions 


W. R. R. Loney, 
president, Civic 
Music Association 


26, Blackstone; May 2. The Desert 
Song. 

Carson Concerts. Oct. 30, Rise 
Stevens; Jan. 12, Jesus Maria San- 
roma; Jan. 28, Dallas Symphony; 
March 12, The Barber of Seville; 
March 31, Igor Gorin, baritone; 
April 25, Fredell Lack, violinist. 

Tulsa Piano Series. Herbert Gus- 
sam, president. Will Rogers High 
School, Oct. 14, Joseph Battista; 
Jan. 6, Eugene Istomin, Feb. 2, 


_ Rudolf Serkin; March 8, Appleton 


and Field, duo-pianists. 

Civic Music Association, 517 Mc- 
Birney Building. W. R. R. Loney, 
president. Convention Hall, capac- 
ity 2,854. Oct. 17, Robert Shaw 
Chorale; Nov. 26, Joseph Schuster, 
cellist; Jan. 11, Martial Singher, 
baritone; March 5, Gold and Fiz- 


OKLAHOMA 


dale, duo-pianists. 
nounced for Poldi Mildner, pianist, 
and Iva Kitchell, dance satirist. 


Oklahoma City 


B Re Oklahoma Symphony, with 


Dates to be an- 


a 22-week season from Nov. 10 
to April 26, opened its 1948-49 sea- 
son with the largest membership in 
its history—5,000 subscribers, repre- 


senting more than 35 Oklahoma 
towns. 

Oklahoma Symphony, Municipal 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, 2, 


financed and operated by Oklahoma 
State Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


Conductor, Victor Alessandro; presi- 
dent, William H. Alexander; man- 
ager, George Judd, Jr. 


Municipal 





Victor Alessan- 


George Judd, Jr., 


manager, Okla- dro, conductor, 
homa Symphony Oklahoma Sym- 
phony 


Auditorium, capacity 6,000. Twelve 
concerts: Nov. 15 and 30, Dec. 10 
and 17, Jan. 9 and 21, Feb. 6 and 22, 
March 8 and 22, April 3 and 206. 
Soloists: Byron Janis, Ania Dorf- 
mann, Robert Rudie, Risé Stevens, 
Virginia MacWatters, Joseph Fuchs, 
Rudolf Serkin, Mario Lanza, Louis 
Kaufman and Igor Gorin. 

Little Symphony Concerts, Little 
Theatre. Municipal Auditorium, 
capacity 400. Six concerts in pairs: 
Nov. 18 and 19, Dec. 2 and 3, Jan. 
13 and 14, Feb. 10 and 11, with Jean 
Casadesus, soloist; March 17 and 
18, with Dorotha Powers, soloist; 
and April 14 and 15. Out-of-town 
appearances: Bartlesville, Musko- 
gee, Lawton. Pauls Valley, McAles- 
ter, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man; Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha; Ardmore, Durant, and 
Pratt, Kan. 








Cheyenne, Wyoming 


By MABEL THOMPSON 


TS Wyoming National Guard 
Band, reorganized last year after 
wartime service, has planned a busy 
season to regain its prewar status. 

Community Concert Association. 
Officers, Mrs. W. Andrew Bunten, 
Mrs. Glenn K. Rogers, Mrs. Fred 
Fredenthal, Mrs. Gorden Murphy. 
Four events: Whittemore and Lowe, 
Nov. 22; James Pease, Jan. 12; Co- 
lumbia Grand Opera Quartet, Feb. 
20; Minneapolis Symphony, April 
16. 

Cheyenne Little Symphony. Con- 
ductor, Clyde G. Ross; accompanist, 
Mrs. Clyde G. Ross. One concert, 
sponsored by the Cheyenne Recrea- 
tion Association, with Mae Fern 
Ross Hames, soprano; Kenneth 
Jay, baritone; and George Volpe, 
pianist, on Dec. 8. 

Philomelian Club. Sponsorship, 
City of Cheyenne and Chamber of 
Commerce. President, Eugene Ball- 
ing; secretary-treasurer, Fred H. 
Douglas. Director, Elmer Lohse; 
accompanist, George Volpe. A male 





Mrs. Andrew W. Thomas Restivo, 
Bunten, president, director, Chey- 
Community Con- enne Municipal 
cert Association Band 


chorus, the club will make a tour 
of Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyom- 
ing in addition to two Cheyenne 
concerts. 

Cheyenne Municipal Band. Presi- 
dent, Harry Stringfellow. Director, 
Thomas Restivo. Eight summer 
concerts; appears at city celebra- 
tions. 








MERTENS, PARMELEE & 
BROWN, INc. 
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Pianist 
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Violinist 

















JAMES 


PEASE 


Baritone 
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SINFONIETTA 
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Pianist 
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Contralto 











Detroit 
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Vladimir Golschmann conducting, 
March 14; Artur Rubinstein, pian- 
ist, March 28. 

Miscellaneous bookings: Phil Spi- 
talny and his all-girl orchestra, Oct. 
3; Stan Kenton with his progressive 
jazz, Oct. 13; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Oct. 15-17: First Piano Quar- 
tet, Oct. 18; Robert Merrill, with 
Russ Case’s orchestra, Oct. 24; Paul 
Whiteman conducting his orches- 
tra in a Gershwin concert, Oct. 31. 

Irving Teicher’s Concert Series, 
1154 Book Building, Detroit 26. 
Manager, Irving Teicher. Art Insti- 
tute Auditorium, capacity 1,500. Six 
identical concert pairs: DePaur’s 
Infantry Chorus, Nov. 18-19; Vron- 
sky and Babin, Dec. 17-18; Nathan 
Milstein, Jan. 7-8; Rudolf Serkin, 





Harold Bauer 


Manhattan School of Music 
238 East 105th Street 
New York 29, New York 











Ludwig Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 
day. os Fran. Chronicle—A, Frankenstein, 


Nov. 194 
Hotel _ ae N.Y.C. TR 3-0089 








Harold Berkley 


Violinist - Conductor 
Auther: ‘Modern Technique of Violin Bowing” 
and “Basic Violin Teehnique’’ 


Studios: 315 W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 25 








Madeleine Carabo 
Violinist and Pedagogue 
“Diseriminating Musicianship.” 
— Y. Herald Tribune 
Author: “Fingerboard Fluency” 
Former {st Violin, aa” Orchestra 
600 Carnegie Hall, N. Y TR. 4-2346 








Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 


152 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. (3E) CO. 5-8909 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 








Professor Viktor Fuchs 


Vocal Studio 
Only teacher ot Igor Gorin and 
Irene Jessner (oi Met. Opera Co.) 
5241 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27 
Tel.: Normandie 6631 








Teacher 


Arthur Gerry ,, Singing 


Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


145 East 92nd St. ATwater 9-4993 








Gertrude H. Glesinger 
Teacher of Singing 
For Artists and Students 


440 E. 78th St., N. Y. C. BU. 8-2991 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23 
TR. 7-1534 








John Alan Haughton 
Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone: COlumbus 5-0946 








Frederick Haywood 
Author of “Universal Song” 
Teacher of Singing 


Men, to Fri.: Syracuse University 
Sat.: Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y 
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Jan. 21-22; Jussi Bjoerling, March 
18-19; Dorothy Maynor, April 22-23. 

Miscellaneous attractions, all at 
the Art Institute: Paul Robeson, 
Oct. 22-23; Draper and Adler, Jan. 
15-16; Budapest String Quartet, 
with Milton Katims, Feb. 19-20; 
Burl Ives, April 16. 

Mr. Teicher is also presenting the 
New York Philharmonic, with Bruno 
Walter conducting, in Toledo, Ohio, 
on April 29. 

Detroit Grand Opera Association, 
550 Temple, Detroit 1. President, 
Louis F. Weyand. Masonic Temple 
Auditorium, capacity 5,000. Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company 
(Detroit representative, Mary Hum- 
phrey), Oct. 4-10: La Bohéme, with 
Pia Tassinari and Ferruccio Taglia- 
vini; Carmen, with Gladys Swarth- 
out, Frederick Jagel, and Martial 
Singher; Il Trovatore, with Carla 
Caputi, Ebe Stignani, and Mr. 
Jagel; Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Hilde Reggiani and Mr. Tagliavini; 
Rigoletto, with Josephine Antoine 
and Giuseppe Di Stefano; Faust, with 
Claudia Pinza, Nino Martini, and 
Mr. Singher; La Gioconda, with 
Herva Nelli and Nino Ruisi; La 
Traviata, with Eleanor Steber and 
Di Stefano. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
and Gabriel Simeoni conducted. 

Nellie Watts Concerts, 5461 Brush, 
Detroit 2. Manager, Nellie Watts. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, capacity 
1,500. Three events: Ellabelle Davis, 
Nov. 14; Lawrence Winters, Jan. 30; 
Todd Duncan, March 20 

Pro Musica, 600 Griswold, Detroit 
26. Chairman, Edward P. Frohlich. 
Detroit Institute of Arts, capacity 
400. Three events: Francis Poulenc 
and Pierre Bernac, Nov. 26; Juil- 
liard String Quartet, March 2; Gold 
and Fizdale, April 1. 

Orpheus Club of Detroit, 806 E. 
Grand Blvd. Secretary, Cyrus B. 
Warren. Conductor, W. Lloyd Kemp. 
Music Hall, capacity 2,000. Two con- 
certs, Dec. 8 and April 27; also ap- 
pearance with Detroit Symphony 
on Dec. 16-17. 

Detroit Town Hall, 220 Hotel 
Statler, Detroit 26. Director, Kath- 
leen Snow Stringer. Fisher The- 
ater, capacity approximately 2,500. 
Twenty programs, including Marita 
Farell and Richard Bonelli, Oct. 6; 
Ambassadors of Song, Dec. 8; Jorge 
Bolet, Jan. 5. 

Civic Light Opera Association of 
Detroit, 1206 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit 26. President, Leo Fitz- 
patrick; managing director, Barrie 
O’Daniels. Masonic Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 5,000. Operettas presented for 
ten weeks from Jan. 3 to March 6, 
changing weekly: Song of Norway, 
Red Mill, Bloomer Girl, Vagabond 
King, Connecticut Yankee, The 
Great Waltz (with Kenny Baker, 
tenor), Rosalinda (with Susanna 
Foster, soprano, and Wilbur Evans, 
baritone), The Firefly (with Allan 
Jones), New Moon, and Carmen 
Jones. 

American Guild of Organists. 
Three organ recitals at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts Auditorium, capac- 
ity 2,000; Marcel Dupré, Nov. 15; 
Richard Ross, Feb. 15; Claire Coci, 
March 15. 

Detroit Fiddlers’ Band, Inc., 525 
W. Fourth St., Royal Oak, Mich. 
President Bampton Wolleman; vice- 
president, Marie Marti. Musical di- 
rector, Taras Hubicki. Concert, Dec. 
1, soloists: Janne Zasucha, Willard 
Bach, pianists; Alice Lungerhausen, 
harpsichord; Marie Marti, Gerre 
Wood, pianists. 

Detroit Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, 2033 Woodward, Detroit 26. 
sponsorship, Tuesday Musicale. Mu- 
sical director, Victor Kolar; per- 


sonal secretary, Ida K. Cordes. 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, capacity 
1,800. Two concerts, Nov. 16 and 


May 7 
Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra, 
5620 Greenway. Sponsorship, Scan- 


dinavian Symphony Society, Inc. 
President, Kai Rasmussen. Conduc- 
tor, Edouard Werner. Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, capacity 1,800. Four con- 
certs: November, December Febru- 
ary and April. 

Wayne University Symphony and 
Choral Union. Conductors, Valter 
Poole and Harold Tallman. Four 
concerts by the orchestra in the 
Auditorium of the Institute of Arts; 
two performances of the Messiah 
with soloists at the Masonic Temple 
Auditorium. 

Miscellaneous Recitals. 
sititute of Arts: Otis Ingelman, Oct. 
13; Muriel Rahn, Nov. 1; Oscar 
Fite, Nov. 9; Alyne Dumas Lee, 
Nov. 17. Gizi Szanto at the Rack- 
ham Auditorium, Nov. 13; Charmion 
Bollin at the Baldwin Recital Hall, 
Nov 9; August Maekelberghe at St. 
John’s Church, Nov. 9 


Minneapolis 
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Ebe Stignani, Oct. 11; Orchestre 
National of France, Charles Munch, 
conductor, Oct. 27; Ezio Pinza, Nov. 
11; William Kapell, Dec. 14; Isaac 
Stern, Jan. 12; Marian Anderson, 
Feb. 2; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
March 28. 

Master Piano Series. Sponsor- 
ship, University of Minnesota, de- 
partment of concerts and lectures. 
Northrop Auditorium. Five con- 
certs: Andor Foldes, Nov. 17; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Jan 27; Rudolf 
Serkin, Feb. 16; Myra Hess, March 
8; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, March 
30. 

Friends of Chamber Music. Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts; Jeanne 
d@’Arc Auditorium of St. Catherine’s 
College, St. Paul, capacity 800. Four 
concerts by Krasner Chamber Mu- 
sic Ensemble: Schubert Commemo- 
ration Concert, Oct. 3; Oct. 15; 
Dec. 7; Dimitri Mitropoulos, soloist, 
March 15. 

Thursday Musical, 39 S. Eighth 
St., president and manager, Mrs. 
Henry S. Godfrey. Benton Hall 
YWCA, capacity 500. Two events: 
Marimi Del Pozo, Oct. 21; Rudolf 
Firkusny, Feb. 10. Weekly recitals, 
alternating between member re- 
citals in Benton Hall and studio 
concerts, Oct. 21 to March 10. 

Al Sheehan Concerts, 30 W. 22 
St., manager, Al Sheehan. Minne- 
apolis Auditorium Concert Bowl. 
Four events: Nelson Eddy, Oct. 25; 
Ervin Laszlo, Dec. 4; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Feb. 12; Risé Stevens, March 
10. 

Cecilian Singers. President, Mrs. 
O’Dell G. Ruud, conductor, James 
Aliferis. Minneapolis Women’s Club 
Assembly, capacity 600. Women’s 
chorus. Two concerts: Roy Schuess- 
ler, soloist, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Apollo Club of Minneapolis, 1128 
LaSalle Ave., president, Merrill D. 
Roberts, conductor, William Mac- 
Phail. Lyceum Theater, capacity 
2,000. Male Chorus. Two series of 
three concerts each: Nov. 22, 23, 
24: April 25, 26, 27. Guest artists: 
Winifred Heidt, Mario Lanza. 

Northwest Sinfonietta. Conductor, 
Henry Denecke. Concerts after 
Jan. 1, details to be announced. 


At the In- 


La Forge-Berimen Pupils 
In New York Studio Concert 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men presented a number of their artist 
pupils in a program at their studios 
on Jan. 13. Pupils of Mr. La Forge 
who sang included Rosa Canario, so- 
prano of the New York City Opera 
Company; Rita Haaser, coloratura 
soprano; Leo Bartinque; John Wood, 
bass-baritone; and Walter Lowe, bas- 
so cantante. Mr. La Forge provided 
accompaniments for all of the singers. 
The pianist on this occasion was 
Nenita Escandon, a_ twelve-year-old 
pupil of Mr. Bertimen. 





Johannesen Soloist 
In Salt Lake City 


Satt Lake City, Utaw. — Grant 
Johannesen appeared as soloist with 
the Utah Symphony, conducted by 
Maurice Abravanel, on Jan. 8, playing 


the Brahms B flat minor Piano Con- 
certo. Orchestra and soloist collab- 
orated beautifully, and Mr. Johan- 
nesen played extremely well. 

This concert, the season’s fifth, in- 
troduced for the first time a work 
by a Utah composer—Arthur Shep- 
herd’s Overture to a Drama. ° 

GaIL MARTIN 
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Pianist - Composer - Teacher 
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Composer-Pianist 
Singers Coached 
Theory and Composition Taught 
853 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. Cl 7-1668 








Mary Louise Perry 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Richmond 


By Puy us KiNG 


Re response to fine music is 
constantly increasing in Rich- 
mond; concert halls are usually filled 
to capacity. Interests range from 
younger talented musicians, brought 
to the various music clubs, to sym- 
phony concerts and performances of 
opera. 

Civic Musical Association of Rich- 
mond, John Marshall Hotel. Bin- 
ford Walford, president; Michaux 
Moody, manager. Mosque Audi- 
torium, capacity 4,628. Paris Opera 
Ballet, Oct. 5; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Oct. 18; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
Oct. 29; James Melton, Nov. 1; 
Paul Whiteman, Nov. 12; Romeo 
and Juliet, Nov. 18; Zino Frances- 
catti, Jan. 5; Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Jan. 24; Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Jan. 29; Vladimir Horowitz, 
Feb. 4; First Piano Quartet, Feb. 
12; Helen Traubel, Feb. 21; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, March 7; Mia 
Slavenska, March 26; New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, April 19; 
Metropolitan Opera Company, April. 

The Artist Series, Mosque Audi- 
torium. Rise Stevens, Oct. 8; Or- 
chestre National of France, Nov. 
29; Charles Kullman and Nadine 
Conner, Feb. 18; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, March 2. 

Musicians’ Club of Richmond, 
Mrs. J. Morrison Hutcheson, presi- 
dent, 1812 Park Ave. WRVA The- 
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Michaux Moody, Edgar Schenk- 

manager, Rich- man, conductor, 

mond Civic Musi- Norfolk Sym- 
cal Association phony 


ater, capacity. 1,300. Four events: 
Blanche Thebom, Oct. 19; Trieste 
Trio, Nov. 23; Michelangeli, Feb. 1; 
Arnold Eidus, March 15. 

Richmond Woman’s Club, 211 E. 
Franklin St. Mrs. Aubin K. Parker, 
music chairman. Woman’s Club 
Auditorium, capacity 600. Three 
events: Seymour Lipkin, Nov. 1; 
Dimitri Markevitch, Jan.; Edwin 
Steffe, April 4. 

Tuckahoe Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Michaux Moody, chairman. Com- 
monwealth Club Auditorium, capac- 
ity 800. Two events: Jean Casa- 
desus, Jan. 12; Dorotha Powers, 
March 9. 

Richmond Choral Group, James 
Sydnor, director; Alton Howell, 
president. Thomas Jefferson High 
School Auditorium. Christmas con- 
cert, Dec. 14; Elijah, Jan. 31; 
Spring concert, May. 117 voices. 

Dr. Harry Robert Wilson con- 
ducts Choral Clinic with R.P.I. 
Chorus of 105 voices. Grove Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. Nov. 30, ma- 
tinee; Dec. 1 evening. 


Roanoke 


By HELEN BeETELLE HAMLIN 


HE closing of the Academy of 

Music, which for the past fifty 
years has been the center of all local 
concerts, casts a shadow on the 
coming year. The Academy building, 
although antiquated, had excep- 
tional acoustics, and its passing is 
mourned by all music lovers here. 
Nevertheless, all organizations ar- 
ranged for more concerts this sea- 
son, using the American Legion 
Auditorium as headquarters. The 
Thursday Morning Music Club, with 
its membership of nearly 500, plans 
a Choir Festival for Music Week, 
with James C. Pfohl of Davidson 
College as director. Equally inter- 
esting for this spring are the pro- 
grams to be given by the Roanoke 
Civic Chorus of 100 voices and the 
Roanoke Civic Orchestra, both under 
the direction of Franklin Glynn. 
Both the Choir Festival and the 
Civic Chorus turned away as many 
for the 1948 performances as were 
seated in the Academy, and it is 
hoped the larger auditorium can 
more adequately accommodate au- 
diences this season. This past 
Christmas’ performance of the Mes- 
siah (for the first time, locally, in 
its entirety, by the Civic Chorus and 
Civic Orchestra) will be repeated in 
1949. 

Thursday Morning Music Club. 
President, Mrs. Terry W. Wim- 
mer. Monthly programs, bi-weekly 
radio programs, bi-monthly pro- 
grams stressing musical therapy in 
local veterans’ hospital. Series of 
concerts presenting : Ida Krehm, Jen- 
nie Tourel, Jean Casadesus and Dor- 
otha Powers, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Bruno Walter 


conducting. 
Community Concert Association. 
President, Broaddus Chewning. 


Three programs: Maryla Jonas, 





VIRGINIA: 


Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
and Mario Lanza, on dates to be 
announced. 

Roanoke Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. President, Mrs. George 
Walshe. Eight monthly programs 
with outside speakers on the tech- 
nical aspect of teaching. 

Hollins College Music Depart- 
ment. Director, Arthur S. Tal- 
madge. Recitals by students, facul- 
ty and guest artists, including Jane 
Carlson, pianist; Samuel Dushkin, 
violinist. Open to the public. 


Norfolk 


By WARNER TWYFORD 


HE big music news of the year 

is the advent of a new conduc- 
tor, Edgar Schenkman, for the Nor- 
folk Symphony. After the sudden 
death of Henry Cowles Whitehead, 
the ensemble’s conductor for 14 
years, last Spring, the orchestral 
association underwent a_ shakeup, 
elected a new president, John 
Twohy, II, and chose Mr. Schenk- 
man, orchestra and opera instructor 
at Juilliard for 14 years, as its di- 
rector. 


At the same time the Norfolk 
Choral Society also elected Mr. 
Twohy as its president, and Mr. 
Schenkman was named to direct this 
group as well. 

Mr. Schenkman has announced an 
expanded program for the orchestra, 
five concerts being scheduled, two 
jointly with the chorus and several 
children’s concerts. All are Sunday 
afternoon programs. 

Community Concert Association, 
Center Theater, capacity 1,900. Mrs. 
Robert D. Ruffin, president. Byron 
Janis, Nov. 5; Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, Jan. 28; Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting, March 3; Leonard Warren, 
April 12. 

William and Mary Concert Series, 
Mrs. Cornelia Grahn Hancock, man- 
ager. Center Theater. Five concerts: 
Patrice Munsel, Oct. 28; Benno and 
Sylvia Rabinoff, Dec. 1; Vienna 
Choir Boys, Jan. 22; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, March 1; Thomas L. 
Thomas, April 5. 

Norfolk Symphony. Five con- 
certs, two with the Norfolk Civic 
Chorus. John Twohy, II, president ; 
Edgar Schenkman, conductor. Con- 
certs Nov. 14, Dec. 19, Feb. 20, April 
3, May 8. 








Long Beach 
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First Church, capacity 1,380, Nov. 
14; others to be announced. 

Organside Guild. Dean, tmerson 
C. Cox; sub-dean, S. Raymond Par- 
malee. Events include E. Power 
Biggs, First Methodist Church, ca- 
pacity 1,500, Oct. 19; monthly meet- 
ings in various churches. 

Church Music Guild. Affiliate, 
Southern California Choral Con- 
ductors Guild, president, Wallace 
Herriwig; vice-president, Helen 
Burns. Two festivals of all Long 
Beach churches, Oct. 31 and May 1; 
monthly meetings in various 
churches. 

Recreation Commission. Sponsors 
A Cappela Choir, directed by Rolla 
Alford; performance of the Mes- 
siah by Long Beach Philharmonic 
and downtown church choirs, di- 
rected by Rolla Alford, Municipal 
Auditorium, capacity 4,200, Dec. 14; 
Easter Concert of Long Beach Phil- 
harmonic and Civic Chorus, April 
15; Woman’s Symphony. 

Long Beach Municipal Band. Di- 
rector, J. J. Richards, concerts, con- 
ventions, civic affairs, etc. 

All Girls Pastel Band, manager, 

Herbert Whittaker; director, Ralph 
Sarber. Events include Anaheim 
Halloween Festival, Oct. 31; Beau- 
mont Cherry Festival, date to be 
announced; other community par- 
ades and festivals. 
_ Guild of Women Composers. Pres- 
ident and founder, Gladys Comstock 
Smith; vice-president, Pearl Os- 
good Allen. Monthly meetings. 


Woman’s Music Club. President, 
Mrs. Gerald Kint, Ebell Club House. 
Bi-monthly meetings; sponsors 
scholarships and auditions for young 
musicians. 

Allied Arts International. Presi- 
dent, E. Ross McPherson; program 
chairman, Evalyn Ford Fielding. 
Monthly meetings. 

Music Teachers Association, Long 
Beach Branch. President, Irene 
Trepanier; vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman, Margaret Wood- 
ruff. Jane Stanley Studios. Month- 
ly meetings; host to state conven- 
tion, 1950. 

Musical Arts Club. President, 
Beulah Newcomer; program chair- 
man, Marie Durfee. Masonic Tem- 
ple. Monthly programs; scholar- 
ships for students. 

First Baptist Church. Director, 
Harold Agal; organist, Helen Dav- 
enport; Marian Hardy. The Mes- 
siah, with 75 voice choir, Dec. 19. 

California Music Educators, 
Southern Section. President. Mary 
Shouse. Winter meeting will pre- 
sent A Cappella Choir of Polytechnic 
High School, directed by Royal 
Stanton, and Senior Girls Glee Club 
of Jefferson Junior High School, di- 
rected by Doyette Hutchinson, in 
demonstration of choral technique, 
Dec. 11. 

Polytechnic High School. Direc- 
tor, Royal Stanton. Polytechnic Au- 
ditorium, capacity 1,728. Annual 
Christmas Concert and broadcast, 
Dec. 17. 

All City Festival Concert, Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, capacity 4,200. 
1,600 students, including choral 
groups, orchestras, instrumentalists, 
and instrumental classes of Long 
Beach schools during Music Week, 
date to be announced. 
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Ormandy Offers 
Thomson Premiere 


Louisiana Story Suite in 
First Performance — Whallon 
Conducts on Dec. 3 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Academy of Music con- 
certs on Nov. 26 and 27 provided 
first performances of Virgil Thom- 
son’s attractive Suite from his music 
for the film Louisiana Story, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. The 
remainder of the program consisted 
of Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony 
and Beethoven’s C major Piano Con- 
certo, in which Ania Dorfman played 
the piano part. At a concert on Nov. 
29, the Thomson and Mendelssohn 
works were repeated and Brahm’s 
Fourth Symphony completed the list. 

The concerts of Dec. 3 and 4 pre- 
sented Evan Whallon, winner of the 
Orchestra’s Young Conductors Con- 
test. He conducted an expressive per- 
formance of Reznicek’s Donna Diana 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and 
Juliet, and the initial local perform- 
ance of Andante and Allegro Ener- 
gico, by Louis Mennini. Mr. Or- 
mandy conducted the second half of 
the concert, which was devoted to 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 

On Dec. 10, 11, and 13, Alexander 
Hilsberg, the orchestra’s associate 
conductor, offered a program that in- 
cluded Beethoven's Coriolanus Over- 
ture, Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
K. 550, and Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Symphony. He also conducted a 
matinee children’s concert on Dec. 11, 
at which Susan Lois Schwartz, six- 
year-old pianist, played a movement 
from a Mozart concerto, and the Con- 
temporary Dancers group performed 
to Weber’s Invitation to the Dance. 
Music by Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven completed the pro- 
gram. Florence Fraser Ludgate was 
commentator for the event, given for 
benefit of the orchestra’s pension 
foundation. 

The Orchestre Nationale of France 
and its conductor, Charles Munch, 
were received with enthusiasm at an 
Academy of Music concert on Nov. 
30. The program included Debussy’s 
La Mer, Ravel’s Second Daphnis and 
Chloe Suite and Tombeau de Cou- 
perin, Berlioz’ Le Corsaire Overture, 
Roussel’s Bacchus et Ariane, and 
Walter Piston’s Toccata. 

Arthur Bennett Lipkin led the Main 
Line Community Orchestra in 
certs at Lower Merion High School 
and Radnor High School, on Dec. 3 
and 5. Two Philadelphia Orchestra 
musicians, David Madison, violinist, 
and Paul Olefsky, cellist, appeared as 
soloists in the Brahms’ Double Con- 


certo. 
Sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians and _ financed 


from the Federation’s recording roy- 
alties fund, a concert, in South Phil- 
adelphia High School on Dec. 6, 
was led by Luigi Carnevale, con- 
ductor of the Pennsylvania Philhar- 
monic. His program consisted of his 
own Poemetto Pastorale, Franck’s D 
minor Symphony, and pieces by Ros- 
sini and Bizet. 

Continuing its series at the Acad- 
emy of Music, on Dec. 5, the New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia, 
Ifor Jones, conductor, played an all- 
Mozart program, consisting of the 
Divertimento in B®flat, the Violin 
Concerto in A, K. 219, and the Sym- 
phony in G, K. 199, the last said to 
be a first Philadelphia performance. 
Jascha Brodsky was soloist in the 
Mozart work. WuLtiAm E. Smita 


Eugene Szenkar Arrives 
For Visit to America 


Eugene Szenkar, conductor of the 
Brazilian Symphony in Rio de Janeiro, 
arrived in this country recently for 
a month of recreation, after successful 
appearances in Havana. 


con- - 





Photo Studio Briggs 
Lili Kraus, European pianist who will 
make her American debut next autumn 


HE American debut of Lili Kraus, 

well known European pianist, has 
been announced by Coppicus and 
Schang, Inc., for the fall of 1949. Born 
in 1908, in Budapest, of a Czech 
mother and a Hungarian father, Miss 
Kraus is now a British citizen. Her 
musical education included study with 
Kodaly, Bartédk, Steuermann, and 
Artur Schnabel. Since her sixteenth 
year, she has concertized extensively 
in Europe. In 1940, while on a tour 
of the Orient, Miss Kraus became a 
Japanese prisoner, and spent nearly 
three years in prison camps. After her 
release, she toured in Australia and 
New Zealand, and in 1948 resumed her 
European career. 


Orchestre National 
Awarded AAA Decision 


The members of the French Orches- 
tre National were awarded $1,786 of 
a $2,500 breach-of-contract claim 
brought against Jack Adams, their 
American manager, by the American 
Arbitration Association in a decision 
handed down recently. 

The AAA also disallowed a coun- 
terclaim for $28,000 by Mr. Adams, 
which, he said, represented a loss in 
receipts due to temperamental conduct 
by the musicians. He said receipts at 
the box office dwindled after the or- 
chestra refused to play a Minneapolis 
date, because, they said, they were too 
fatigued. 

He termed this a “strike” and said 
$7,000 out of receipts was placed in 
escrow to guarantee future perform- 
ances. This money was ordered re- 
leased in yesterday’s decision. 

The hearings were conducted before 
Louis M. Loeb, of Lord, Day & Lord; 
Howard S. Meighan, vice-president of 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, and 
Chester R. Dewey, president of Grace 
National Bank. 
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ROE NA SAVAGE 


Soprano 
TOWN HALL 


“Miss Savage made known a voluminous voice of pro- 
nounced beauty of quality, with an even scale through- 
out its compass, and used with expressiveness as well 
as a feeling of style." 


WILSHIRE EBELL 
“Delighted her audience with her fine free tone and 
imaginative interpretations." 


“Superlative in intelligence and sincerity of expres- 


SAN BERNARDINO 
“Diction excellent i in all four languages. Musicianship 
impeccable .. . 


“The Divine pat was struck . 
Les Gatos Times—Arthar Sewellyn Garbett 


Brevard Festival 
Advances 1949 Plans 


Brevarp, N. C.—The fourth annual 
Brevard Music Festival will be pre- 
sented this summer on the weekends 
of Aug. 12-14 and 19-21, in the audi- 
torium of the Transylvania Music 
Camp, which is owned by the Brevard 
Music Foundation. The Festival 
Symphony, conducted by James Chris- 
tian Pfohl, will present Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony as the major work 
on its schedule; a chorus of nearly a 
hundred voices will participate. Nor- 
man Lamb will serve as assistant con- 
ductor, and Leo Panasevich will be 
concertmaster of the orchestra. 

Soloists for the festival programs 
will be announced later. Last sum- 
mer, the soloists were Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Tossy Spivakovsky, violin- 
ist; Joseph Battista, pianist; Mary 
Bothwell, soprano; and William Hess, 
tenor. Mrs. Frank G. Carr is presi- 
dent of the Festival Association; and 
Mrs. Henry N. Carrier is chairman 
of the Foundation, which sponsors 
both the festival and the camp. 


Gibner King to Tour 
Italy with Swarthout 


Gibner King has been dividing his 
time between a busy schedule of con- 
cert appearances as accompanist to 
Gladys Swarthout and his New York 
studio activities. Recently, he has as- 
sisted Miss Swarthout in recitals in 
Orlando, Fla.; Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Annapolis, Md., and Syracuse. In 
March they will tour the West, in a 
schedule of recitals that will take 
them to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles in addition to other dates. After 
the Ann Arbor Festival, in May, Mr. 
King will accompany Miss Swarthout 
to Italy, where they will give a recital 
for the Maggio Fiorentino. 
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By Loutss YoUNG WorKMAN 
N USICAL events in Charlotte 
i and adjacent areas continue 
to be numerous and varied. The 
Charlotte Symphony Orchestra, 
with a new conductor and reorgan- 
ized personnel, anticipates a success- 
ful season. A financial campaign to 
pay orchestra members for rehears- 
als and performances is currently 
in progress. Horace Richter is the 
newly appointed business manager, 
Lamar Stringfield, the conductor. 
Charlotte Symphony. Sponsor- 
ship, Charlotte Symphony Society. 
President, Herbert H. Baxter; busi- 
ness manager, Horace _ Richter. 
Conductor, Lamar Stringfield. City 
Auditorium, capacity 2400. Six 
concerts: Eunice Podis, Nov. 30; 
children’s concert, Dec. 2; Feb. 15; 
March 17; April 19; and May 13. 
Community Concert Association. 
310 Johnston Building. President, 
David Ovens. City Auditorium, 2,500. 
Five concerts: Oct. 31, Romeo and 
Juliet; Jan. 12, The Revelers Quar- 


tet; Jan. 27, Indianapolis Sym- 
phony; Feb. 25, Jussi Bjoerling; 
March 23, Philharmonic Piano 


Quartet. 


Davidson College Department of 
Music. Director, James Christian 
Pfohl. Chambers Hall, seating 1,500. 
Nov. 5, Gladys Swarthout; January 
10, Georges Enesco; Feb. 18, An- 


dres Segovia; March 8, Detroit 
Symphony; and March 15, Jean 
Casadesus. 


Queens College Artist and Lec- 
ture Series. Head of the Division 
of Fine Arts, Gordon W. Sweet. 
Oct. 26, Cornelia Otis Skinner; Dec. 
5, the Messiah, by the Queens- 
Davidson music departments; Dec. 
7, Budapest String Quartet; March 
15, Ella Goldstein, pianist; March 
25, Robert P. T. Coffin; April 6, 
Edward Weeks. 


Winthrop College Artist Series, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Business manager, 
A. M. Graham. Nov. 1, Romeo and 
Juliet; Nov. 5, Robert Shaw Cho- 
rale; Nov. 15, Chicago Opera Bal- 
let; Nov. 23, Orchestre National of 
France; Dec. 15, Richard Bonelli: 
January 12, Eleanor Steber; Feb. 2, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch; March 15, Iva 
Kitchell, dance satirist. 

Charlotte Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists. Dean, Eugene Craft: 
sub-dean, Oliver Cook. Forum on 
Church Music in October; organ 
recital, Klaus Speer, Nov. 2; Hymn 
Festival, Nov. 21, celebrating bicen- 
tennial Isaac Watts’ death, five 
choirs directed by James C. Pfohl; 
monthly meetings; Junior Choir 
Festival and clinic in May. 

Charlotte Music Club. Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Walker S. Gary. Annual 
banquet, October 11, Robert Reu- 
ter, guest piano soloist. Monthly 
programs by members and guests at 
Mint Museum of Art; public con- 
cert, Oct. 5, by piano quartet of club 


members; sponsor recital in Jan- 
uary by Sylvia Golubov of New 
York; club chorus of women’s 


voices directed by John S. Quimby, 
Jr., in two public concerts and on 
monthly club program. Opera 
Group will present opera in concert 
next Spring. 

Treble Clef, Music department of 
Charlotte Woman’s Club.  Chair- 
man, Mrs. O. H. Williams. Pro- 
grams by members and guest ar- 
tists; program for general luncheon 
meeting of Woman’s Club in May. 

Elon College, Elon College, N. C. 
Director of music department, 
Fletcher Moore. Lyceum Series: 
Norman Cordon; Dorothy Munger; 
Marcel Dupré; North Carolina 
Symphony Orchestra: the Barter 
Players, the Touring Players, Betty 
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David Ovens, LamarStringfield, 

president, Com- conductor, Char- 

munity Concert lotte Symphony 
Association 

Smith, Seumas MacManus, Wini- 


fred Walker. 

Lenoir Community Concert Asso- 
ciation. Jan. 10, Bary Ensemble: 
Feb. 8, Bartlett and Robertson; 
March 4, John Tyers, in joint con- 
cert with Lenoir High School Band, 
James C. Harper, director. The 
band has its own series. Dorothy 
Kirsten appeared with band. Peri- 
odic concerts: Autumn concert; 
Christmas concert, and Commence- 
ment, with appearances in other 
cities. 

Gastonia Community Concert As- 
sociation. Gastonia, N. High 
School Auditorium. Nov. 16, Risé 
Stevens; Dec. 1, Don Cossack 
Chorus and Dancers; March 21, 
Carlton and Rogier, in The Tele- 
phone. 


Mint Museum of Art. Periodic 


concerts by Museum Chamber 
Music Group, William S. Greene, 
director. Public concerts Sunday 


afternoons. Soloists presented peri- 
odically in connection with art ex- 
hibits. 


Durham 


By Lucite K. BoyDEN 


HE program of music at Duke 
‘| Gee has been expanded 
this year, both by the Department 
of Aesthetics, Art, and Music and 
by the Duke University Concert 
Series. In September the depart- 
ment moved into the large, recently 
renovated Asbury Building on the 
Woman’s College campus and, for 
the first time, has ample space tor 
its musical activities. In the new lo- 
cation there are property rooms, of- 
fices for all members of the staff, 
practice studios, and record listening 
rooms. The department this year 
has initiated a series of weekly radio 
broadcasts, featuring student organ- 
izations, over the local station, and 
has begun a new course in chamber 
music repertoire and performance, 
to increase knowledge and interest 
in this field of music. The depart- 
ment, headed by Katharine S. Gil- 


bert, sponsors a symphony, a 
chamber orchestra, and madrigal 
singers. 


Duke University Symphony. Spon- 
sorship, Duke University Depart- 
ment of Aesthetics, Art, and Music. 
Conductor, Allan H. Bone. Two 
concerts: Jan. 6, May 6; also radio 
broadcasts. 

Duke Chamber Music Orchestra. 
Sponsorship, Duke University De- 
partment of Aesthetics, Art, and 
Music. Conductor, Allan H. Bone. 
Three concerts, dates to be an- 
nounced; program of organ and 
orchestra music, with Mildred H. 
Hendrix; Easter program with 
Madrigal Singers; radio broadcasts ; 
out-of-town appearances. 

Duke University Madrigal Singers. 
Sponsorship, Duke University De- 
partment of Aesthetics, Art and Mu- 
sic. Director, Mrs. Eugenia Saville. 
Christmas concert, Dec. 12; Easter 
cantata; spring concert, date to be 
announced; tour of neighbouring 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Katherine S. Gil- 


J. Foster Barnes, 


manager, Duke bert, head, De- 
Concert Series partment of Aes- 
thetics, at Duke 

University 


communities; series of broadcasts, 
joint performance with modern 
dance group, date in March to be 
announced. 

Duke Concert Band. Director, Al- 
lan H. Bone. One regular concert; 
four lawn concerts; tour of state. 

Duke Concert Series, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. Manager, 
J. Foster Barnes. Page Auditorium, 
capacity 2,000. Ten events, five on 
regular series and five as extra at- 
tractions: Lily Pons, Oct. 5; Romeo 
and Juliet, Charles L. Wagner Com- 
pany, Nov. 2; Orchestre National 
of France, Charles Munch conduct- 
ing, Nov. 26; Budapest String 
Quartet, Dec. 6; Leonard Warren, 
Jan. 10; RCA Victor Show, with 
Robert Merrill, Jan. 21; Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Jan. 27; 
First Piano Quartet, Feb. 15; Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra, March 
1; Philadelphia Orchestra, April 26. 

Chapel Choir of Duke University. 
Conductor, J. Foster Barnes; organ- 
ist, Mildred L. Hendrix. University 
Chapel, capacity 2,000. Sixteenth an- 
nual presentation of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, Dec. 5; Brahms’ Requiem, 
April 10. 

Men’s Glee Club, Duke Univers- 
ity, Durham, N. C. Director, J. Fos- 
ter Barnes. Spring tour: Durham, 
Feb. 11; Campbell College, Feb. 24; 
Buie’s Creek, Feb. 25; High Point, 
March 17; Concord, March 18; 
Charlotte, March 19; Greensboro, 
March 20; Gastonia, April 29; Ashe- 
ville, April 30; Washington, D. C., 
March 28; Harrisburg, Pa., March 
29; Pittsburgh, March 30; Phila- 
delphia, March 31; New York, April 
1. Thirteenth annual broadcast from 
New York, April 2. 

Women’s Glee Club, Women’s 


College, Duke University, Durham, 
N. C. Conductor, Mrs. J. Foster 
Barnes; accompanist, Mrs. Louis 


Mackie. Annual joint concert with 
Men’s Glee Club, May 8. 

Chamber Arts Society. Chairman, 
Ernest W. Nelson; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Hans Neurath. Musical 
and related events prepared by Eva 
Ingersoll Gatline. Music Room of 
East Duke Building, capacity 3,000. 
Three events: London String Quar- 
tet, presented in cooperation with 


the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation, Oct. 23: Hungarian 
String Quartet, Dec. 14; Pasquier 


String Trio, Jan. 22. 


Salisbury 
By CHRISTOPHER THOMAS 


HE College and Community Art- 

ist Course, under the auspices of 

Catawba College, was again sold out 
before the first scheduled event. 

College and Community Artist 

Course, Catawba College, Christo- 

pher Thomas, chairman. Boyden High 








Christopher 
Thomas, head, 
Department of 
Music, Catawba 
College 





School 


1,000. 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Oct. 28; Brian 
Sullivan, Dec. 6; Margaret Webster’s 


Auditorium, capacity 


Shakespeare Company in Hamlet, 
Jan. 20; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
March 1; Catawba College Choir, 
Christopher Thomas, director, Wini- 
fred Macbride, pianist, March 31. 

Community Choir, mixed voices, 
Conductor, Harry F. Taylor. Annual 
performances of Handel’s Messiah. 

Salisbury Music Club, Mrs. David 
Faust, president. A local branch of 
the national Federation of Music 
Clubs with a restricted membership 
of local professional musicians, who 
meet once a month to give perform- 
ances of music of topical and histori- 
cal interest. 


Winston-Salem 


By Frances GRIFFIN 


USICAL highlights of the year 
I include the establisment of the 
‘Forsyth County Concert Series in 
various county schools, two series 
of concerts by the Civic Music As- 
sociation and the Winston-Salem 
Music Association, and extended 
activities of the Winston-Salem 
Operetta Association, the Winston- 
Salem Civic Orchestra, and the 
Piedmont Festival of Music and 
Art. There are also annual presenta- 
tions of Handel’s Messiah by the 
Mozart Club and of Dubois’ The 
Seven Last Words. In addition, the 
Forsyth Singers and the Maids of 
Melody, both under the direction of 
H. Grady Miller, appeared in a 
number of concerts here and in 
nearby cities. 
Civic Music Association, Ralph P. 
(Continued on page 366) 
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KRAEUTER TRIO 
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GRANT JOHANNESEN 
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Edmonia Read 
Martin, president, 
Community Con- 
cert Association 


Florence Mil- 


ligan, president, 
Musical Art Club 


By DorotHy Byrp 


HE Charleston Symphony, 

which now numbers 81 players, 
launched a campaign this season to 
secure 3,000 season subscriptions. To 
facilitate this goal, the orchestra’s 
concerts are now being given in 
County Hall, which has a capacity 
of 3,000. The City of Charleston and 
the local musicians’ union sponsored 
a series of open-air band concerts 
during the summer. The Doc: 
Street Theater opened its 1948-49 
season with a musical comedy, Of 
Thee I Sing, the chorus and music 
of which were directed by Vernon 
W. Weston, director of the Charles- 
ton Choral Society. 

Charleston Symphony. President, 
Colonel Roger Taylor; counsel, G 
L. Buist Rivers. Conductor, J. Al- 
bert Fracht. County Hall, seating 
3,000. Three concerts: Henrietta 
Schumann, Dec. 10; Risé Stevens, 
Feb. 23; children’s concert, March 26. 

Charleston Choral Society. Pres- 
ident, Leon R. Culler. Conductor, 
Vernon W. Weston. Two regular 
concerts: Myriam Hamer, Nov. 8; 
A. Herman Schwacke, Feb. 28; spe- 
cial sacred concert in the spring. 

Community Concert Association. 
President, Edmonia Read Martin, 
Menninger Auditorium. Four con- 
certs: William Schatzkamer, Nov. 
23; Indianapolis Symphony, Jan. 25: 
Isaac Stern, Feb. 11; Slavenska Bal- 
let Variante, March 29. 

Musical Art Club, President, Flor- 
ence Milligan. 136 Meeting Street. 
Seven programs: George Johnson 





J. Albert Fracht, 
conductor of the 
Charleston Sym- 
phony 


Carl Bamberger, 
conductor of the 
Southern Sym- 


phony 


and Elynor Jones; historical nov- 
elty program, with Llewella Catlin; 
Theodore Ullmann; Myriam Hamer 
and Robert Buvinger; ballet pre- 
view by Junior Musical Art club; 
sacred and secular program by 
Greek group and Katinka Stollberg. 
Works with younger and teen age 
junior groups; afhliated with Na- 
tional Federation of Music clubs. 


Columbia 


By LituiAN Pitts 


HE Columbia Music Festival 

will close its 15th season on 
April 30 with the Columbia Choral 
Society, soloists, and the Southern 
Symphony Orchestra in a program 
of popular arias from outstanding 
operas. On April 9, it will present 
the college chorus, composed of 300 
picked voices from the 15 colleges 


* in South Carolina. 


Columbia Music Festival, 13 Ar- 
cade Building. Auspices, Columbia 
Music Festival Association. Con- 
ductor, Carl Bamberger; general 
manager, James Y. Perry; chairman, 
Julian H. Hennig; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. G. A. Buchanan, Jr.; secretary, 
Caroline Voigt; treasurer, Claude P. 
Davis. Columbia Township Audi- 
torium, seating 3,200. Ten concerts 
on season ticket series from October 
29 to April 30, including the annual 
spring festival, April 29 and 30. Solo- 
ists: Vladimir Horowitz, Nadine 
Conner, Erica Morini, Mario Berini, 
Morley and Gearhart. Special fea- 
tures: Ballet; Romeo and Juliet; 
and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor. 


“Hanes, president. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia Choral Society, 13 Ar- 
cade Building. Auspices, Columbia 
Music Festival Association. Presi- 
dent, H. Van De Water; con- 
ductor, Carl Bamberger; assistant 
conductor, Mrs. Fred H. Parker. 
Columbia Township Auditorium. 
The Messiah, Dec. 5; Opera Night, 
April 30. Soloists to be announced 
later. 


Spartanburg 


By Daviv W. Reip 


OCAL musical activities have 

multiplied since the Spartan- 
burg Symphony, Dr. Pedro Sanjuan, 
conductor, and the Music Festival 
Association joined forces as the 
Music Foundation of Spartanburg. 
Two children’s concerts will be pre- 
sented by the orchestra this season. 
The first was presented on Oct. 23; 
the second will take place in March, 
1949. The children’s concerts are 
a joint project of the orchestra and 
the Junior Charity League. John 
Powell, composer-pianist, appeared 
with the orchestra as guest artist in 
its second concert on Nov. 22. The 
concert was repeated in Laurens, 
S. C., Nov. 30. Through the co- 
operation of the Spartanburg city 
schools, a children’s chorus of 250 
voices will be featured with the or- 
chestra on April 30 during the an- 
nual Music Festival. Mrs. Frank H. 
Crews will serve as chorus master. 
Dr. William B. Hunter, Jr., is presi- 
dent of the orchestra. 

Converse College Concerts, School 
of Music, Edwin Gerschefski, dean. 
Twichell Auditorium, capacity 2,200. 
Faculty concerts by Mr. Gerschef- 
ski, pianist; Florence Reynolds, cel- 
list; Woodrow Pickering, tenor; 
Helen Erday, organist; Radiana 
Pazmor, contralto; John Erickson, 





Edwin Gerschef- 


Peggy Thompson 


ski, director, Mu- Gignilliat, presi- 

sic Festival dent, Music Fes- 
tival 

pianist; Alfred M. White, pianist; 


Alfonso Cavallaro, violinist; the 
Converse College Orchestra, Mr. 


Cavallaro, conductor, and the Glee 
Club and Chorus, Mr. Pickering, 
director. 


Civic Music Association. Presi- 
dent, Robert M. Carlisle; secretary, 
Mrs. S. C. Fulmer. Twichell Audi- 
torium. Four concerts during 1948- 
49: Florence Quartararo; Robert 
Merrill and the RCA Victor Chorus 
and Orchestra; Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor ; 
Benno Moiseiwitsch. 

Music Festival. Director, Edwin 
Gerschefski; president, Mrs. Peggy 
Thompson Gignilliat; secretaries, 
Mrs. John R. Ferguson and Mrs. 
Faith C. Burwell. Twichell Audi- 
torium, April 28-30. Festival includes 
an evening of opera, a symphony 
and choral concert. On April 30 a 
$500 graduate scholarship will be 
awarded by the Music Foundation. 

The Junior Charity League will 
present the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony in Twichell Auditorium 
on April 22. The Aeolian Music 
Club presented José Torres, dancer, 
on Oct. 18 








Winston-Salem 


(Continued from page 365) 


Reynolds Me- 
morial Auditorium, capacity 2,223. 
Six concerts: Four Piano Ensem- 
ble, Dec. 13; Felix Knight and Mimi 
Benzell, Jan. 6; Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Feb. 23; Artur Rubinstein, 
March 4; Iva Kitchell, March 24; 
Martial Singher, May 23 

Winston-Salem Music Associa- 
tion, A. H. Anderson, president. 
Fries Auditorium at Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, capacity 1,027. 
Three concerts: DePaur Infantry 
Chorus, Sept. 29; Hazel Scott, Nov. 
8; Lawrence Winters, Jan. 7. 

Piedmont Festival of Music and 
Art, Mrs. Kenneth Mountcastle, 
president. Program to be presented 
in May not yet announced but will 
include symphony concert, oratorio, 
opera evening, Little Theatre pro- 
duction, open-air choral event, chil- 
dren’s opera and orchestra pro- 
grams. 

Forsyth County Concert Series, 
Four concerts: Walter K. Stafford, 
Oct. 14; Virginia and Mary Drane, 
Nov. 18; Frances Magnes, Feb. 21; 
The Men of Song, March 14. 

Winston-Salem Operetta Associa- 
tion, Robert McCuiston, president. 
Produced Naughty Marietta in Feb- 
ruary. 

Winston-Salem Civic Orchestra, 
James Lerch, conductor. Paul Kolb, 
business manager. Plans for Spring 
concert series not yet announced. 

Mozart Club, annual presentation 


of the Christmas portions of the 
Messiah, Dec. 5. H. Grady Miller, 
conductor ; Paul S. Robinson, or- 
ganist. Centenary Methodist 
Church, capacity about 1,500. Solo- 


ists, Barbara Stevenson, Catherine 
Latta, Norvel Campbell, Robert 
Nicholson. 


Strickland Leads 
Nashville Symphony 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The busiest 
musical season this city has enjoyed 
has brought three concerts in the reg- 
ular series of the Nashville Sym- 
phony, now in it third year, under 
the excellent leadership of William 
Strickland. 

The first program, on Oct. 26, was 
entirely orchestral. The November 
concert brought a surprisingly good 
performance of the MacDowell con- 
certo by Robert MacDowell. On Dec. 
21, Blanche Thebom gave as inspir- 
ing interpretation of Mahler’s Songs 
of a Wayfarer, with fine orchestral 
support. The program also included 
the Angelic Concert, from Mathis 
der Male, the Prayer and Dream 
from Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel, and Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite. As a pleasant surprise, the 
orchestra broke its “no encores” rule 
and added Chadwick’s Noel, a favorite 
with local audiences. 

In the Community Concerts series, 
two outstanding recitals, by Leonard 
Warren and Ginnette Neveu, started 
the series off auspiciously. Concerts 
by Dorothy Maynor, at Fisk Uni- 
versity, and the Trapp Family also 
were well received. 

Sypngey DALTON 
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Toledo 
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Yale Glee Club, Dec. 20. 

Peristyle Children’s C rts. Free 
afternoon series of five events for 
children of Toledo parochial and 
public schools: Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale, Oct. 6; Cleveland Orchestra, 





Nov. 10; Cincinnati Symphony, 
Nov. 17; Minneapolis Symphony, 
Jan. 28; Pittsburgh Symphony, 
March 11. 

Auditorium Series: Stuyvesant 
String Quartet, Oct. 24; Trieste 


Trio, Nov. 28; Piano and String 
Quartet, Alexander Schneider, vio- 
lin; Milton Katims, viola; Frank 
Miller, cello; Mieczyslaw Horszow- 
ski, piano, Jan. 16; Katja Andy. 
piano, Henry Siegl, violin, sonatas, 
Feb. 13; Juilliard String Quartet, 
March 13. 

The Friends of Music, 630 Tor- 
onto St., Hans Lange, conductor. 
Craig Peper, president; Mrs. Don- 
ald F. Melhorn, secretary. Toledo 
Museum of Art Peristyle, capacity 
1,750. Three evening subscription 
concerts by the orchestra with so- 
loists: Jacques Margolies, violinist, 
Nov. 22; Wanda Paul, pianst, Jan. 
31; with City Recreation Chorus, 
Kenneth Holland, director, Feb. 28. 

The Friends of Music Children’s 
Concerts. Hans Lange, conductor: 
five free Sunday afternoon orches- 
tral programs with high school 
soloists chosen throtigh competi- 
tion: Ki Punches and Stella Ane, 
soloist chosen through competi- 
ist, Oct. 3; Larry Wineman, pianist, 
Nov. 21; Norman Thal, Jr., pianist, 
Jan. 30; Charles Garner, pianist, 
Feb. 27. 

Chamber Music Concerts: Toledo 
Public Library Auditorium, capacity 
250, 5 o’clock recitals, dates to be 
announced. Youth Orchestra, Ce- 
cile Vashaw, conductor, concerts to 
be announced. 

Toledo Choral Society, 2307 Mon- 
roe St., Mary Willing, conductor. 
Henry A. Bohl, president. Toledo 
Museum of Art Peristyle. Three 
open concerts: Handel’s Messiah, 
Dec. 12, Dec. 13; David Stanley 
Smith’s Rhapsody of St. Bernard, 
May 1, soloists to be announced. 

Flora Ward Hineline Series, Para- 
mount Theater, capacity 3,400; 
Charles L. Wagner production of 
Romeo and Juliet, Dec. 2; Ballet 
Theater, April 4; Heifetz, April 21. 
State Theater, capacity 1,900: Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, Feb. 2; 
Four Piano Ensemble, March 16. 
— by Hineline, manager. 

oledo pter, American Guild 
of Organists, Thomas Curtis, dean, 
2013 Lawrence Ave. Monthly con- 
certs and programs in Toledo 


churches; three free recitals in the 
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Peristyle, through the co-operation 
of the Toledo Museum of Art: 
Walter Baker, Oct. 11; Claire Coci, 
Jan. 23; Alexander Schreiner, March 
4. Virgil Fox, Nov. 3, in the Wash- 
ington Congregational Church, spon- 
sored by the Palestrina Choir. Al- 
bert Riemenschneider, lecture and 
program, April. Second annual 
Festival of Church Music, with 
John Finley Williamson, under joint 
sponsorship of the Guild, the Toledo 
Council of Churches, and the Mu- 
seum of Art, at the Museum, Feb. 6. 

Toledo Piano Teachers Associa 
tion, Margaret Rinderknecht, presi- 
dent, 2110 Glenwood Ave. Monthly 
programs over city, also three re- 
citals in Museum of Art Audito- 
rium, capacity 850. Eunice Podis, 
Oct. 10; Beryl Rubinstein. April 3; 
outstanding child pianist, to be an- 
nounced, May 22. Master class to 
be conducted by Mr. Rubinstein, 
April 4 and April 5. 

Miscellaneous Event: José Iturbi, 
Paramount Theater, Oct. 6; Martha 
Graham, State Theater, auspices 
Rowe School of Organic Education, 
Feb. 8; city-wide school choral and 
orchestra festivals, Museum of Art 
Peristyle; Programs by City Rec- 
reation Chorus, Band, and other 
groups; monthly programs by Mon- 
day Musicale and Euterpean music 
clubs; other programs by Mu Phi 
Epsilon. Madrigal Ciub, Eurydice 
Club, Orpheus Club, Teutonia Maen- 
nerchor. 


Fort Worth 


(Continued from page 325) 


Oct. 29, Nov. 19, Jan 21, March 11. 
Assisting artists: Robert Bird, Lou 
Marcella, Myra Lee McNeill, Wil- 
liam Hargrave, Zella Oliver Jef- 
fus, Virgean England Estes, George 
Anson, and Grace Ward Lankford. 
Lyons Series. Manager, Mrs. John 
F. Lyons. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 3,000. Dallas 
Symphony, Antal Dorati conducting, 
with Samson Francois, Nov. 8; Dal- 
las Symphony, with Rafael Druian, 
Nov. 22; Dallas Symphony, with 
Menahem Pressler, Jan. 3; Dallas 
Symphony, Joseph Hawthorne con- 
ducting, with Erica Morini, Feb. 14; 
First Piano Quartet, March 13. 
Texas Wesleyan College School 
of Fine Arts. Chairman, Donald 
Bellah. College Auditorium, capac- 
ity 1,500. Fourteen major events: 
Oct. 24; Nov. 7, 14, 15, 21; Dec. 12; 
Jan 16; Feb. 13; March 4, 13, 20, 
27; April 3, 10; May 1, 15, 29. TWC 
Symphony, Marius Thor, conductor ; 
TWC Chorus and Orchestra, pre- 
senting the Messiah with Herrold 
Headiy conducting; third Annual 
Choral Clinic, conducted by Noble 
Cain; Phi Mu Alpha, Aeolian Club, 
and A Cappella Choir concerts; 








TWC Band concert; Jean Casa- 
desus recital; faculty and student 
recitals. Contributing artists: Phyl- 
lis Bartholomae, Walter Lynn, Mary 
Slawson, Marius Thor, Donald Bel- 
lah, Herrold Headly, George Anson. 

Southwestern Baptist Theol gi ] 
Seminary School of Sacred Music. 
Director of music, J. Campbell 
Wray, Seminary Auditorium, capac- 
ity 1,500. Five major “events; Dec. 
15, 17, Feb., March, May. Concerts 
by the Choral Society of the School 
of Sacred Music and the Seminary 
Orchestra, and the 34th annual com- 
plete performance of The Messiah. 

Amusement Enterprises. Mana- 
ger, R. G. McElyea. Will Rogers 
Memorial Auditorium, capacity 3,000. 
Fred Waring, Nov. 17. 

Fort Worth Town Hall. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,000. The Westminister 
Choir, directed by Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, Novy. 6. 

The Children’s School of Theater 
and Design. Directors, Flora and 
Dickson Reeder. Conductor, Joseph 
Hawthorne; choreographer and bal- 
let master, Leon Varkas. Children’s 
School Outdoor Theater, capacity 
200. Production of The Tempest, 
with music written for this produc- 
tion by Lukas Foss, June 5-11. 

Downtown Kiwanis Club. Will 
Rogers Memorial Auditorium, ca- 
pacity 3,000. One event: two con- 
certs by the United States Navy 
Band, directed by Lt. Cmdr. Charles 
Brendler, Oct. 22. 

The American Guild of Organists 
Concert. Sponsorship, Fort Worth 
Chapter. First Presbyterian Church, 
capacity 800. Richard Purvis, April. 

Texas Christian University School 
of Fine Arts. Dean and conductor 
of orchestra, T. Smith McCorkle; 
choral director, William J. Marsh. 
University Auditorium, capacity 1,- 
500; Paschal High School Audito- 
rium, capacity 2,500. Twelve major 
events: Nov. 23, Dec. 7. Feb. 20, 
Feb. 13-20, March, April 28-30, May. 
Concerts by the Choral Club, Sym- 
phony Orchestra, University Sym- 
phonic Band, String Quartet, Wood- 
wind Ensemble, A Cappella Choir, 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Eli- 
jah, Fine Arts Festival, annual Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Operetta, faculty 
and student recitals. 

All-City High School Orchestra 
and Chorus. Will Rogers Memorial 
Auditorium, capacity 3,000. Orches- 
tra of 250 pieces and chorus of 400 
voices selected from the city hich 
schools in conjunction with the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Better Entertain- 
ment, April 7 and 8. 


Texarkana 


By HELEN M. Wo.LF 


N Oct. 22, the Pilot Club of 

Texarkana presented Joseph 
H. Benton, tenor, in concert in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The club 
sponsored Mr. Benton’s perform- 
ance for the purpose of promoting 
the fine arts in Texarkana and also 
for the purpose of raising funds 
for the Crippled Children’s Clinic 
which is its No. 1 project. Mr. Ben- 
ton is in charge of the voice and 
opera department of the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Civic Music Association, Rev. 
Chauncy V. Farrell, president and 
manager. Municipal Auditorium. 
Five concerts: Thomas Hayward, 
Oct. 14; Claramae Turner, Nov. 4; 
National Male Quartet, Jan. 15; 
Sidney Foster, Feb. 16; Aaron Ros- 
and, March 30. 

Texarkana College, Miss Lucille 
Couch, Dean of Women, arranged 
as a compliment to the students, 
the presentation of John McCrae, 
baritone, in concert at the College 
Auditorium. 








Chattanooga 
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Metz, and Wellington Ezekiel, ac- 
companied by Civic Chorus Orches- 
tra, Dec. 11. The Messiah, guest 
soloists, Donella Brown, Dorothy 
Evans, Kenneth Cochran, and John 
Dy.e, Dec. 19. Mid-season Popular 
Concert, March 8 May Music 
Festival: Guest Artist Concert, May 
2; All American Music, May 4. 

University of Chattanooga Music 
Series. Patten Memorial Chapel, 
capacity 600. Paul Matthen, recitals 
and lectures, Feb. 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Chattanooga Opera Association, 
421 Walnut St. Conductor, Werner 
Wolff. Three events: Marriage of 
Figaro, Nov. 16; Madama Butterfly, 
Jan. 25; Il Trovatore, March 22, 
with Martha Larrimore. 

Cadek Conservatory of Music, 
421 Walnut St. Director, Harold 
Cadek. Sixty faculty concerts and 
student recitals. Eighty broadcasts 
over local radio stations. 


Louisville Premieres 
By Milhaud, Thomson 


LouIsviLLE, Ky. — The world 
premiere of Darius Milhaud’s new 
composition, Kentuckiana (Divertisse- 
ment sur vingt Airs du Kentucky) 
was given by the Louisville Phil- 
harmonic, under Robert Whitney, at 
the Columbia Auditorium on Jan. 4. 
Sudden illness prevented Mr. Milhaud 
from conducting this work, as he was 
scheduled to do. The Divertissement 
is in the form of an Italian overture, 
and, as the title suggests, is based on 
twenty tunes and airs native to Ken- 
tucky, although many of them are 
actually English airs brought to the 
New World by early settlers. Very 
loosely composed, such charm as the 
composition has is due only to the 
intrinsic merit of the folk songs used, 
and some very piquant orchestration. 
Much better use has been made of 
similar folk airs by Aaron Copland, 
in his Appalachian Spring, and by 
Ludwig Sedlaczek, in his Fantasy on 
Kentucky Mountain Airs, to mention 
only two.. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to performances of the Con- 
certo Grosso in A minor, by Vivaldi; 
the Symphony in E flat, K. 543, by 
Mozart, and two selections by the 
Louisville Philharmonic Chorus under 
the direction of Edward Barret, 
Nanie, Op. 82, by Brahms, and the 
Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor 
of Borodin. Unfortunately the ex- 
treme posturings and excessive ges- 
tures of Mr. Barret marred what 
would have otherwise been an ade- 
quate performance by the chorus and 
orchestra. 

The Vivaldi composition was ex- 
cellently performed, except that the 
violin section of the orchestra was too 
weak to support the other string sec- 
tions, and the balance was continually 
disturbed. The Mozart symphony 
lacked spirit, and dragged along self- 
consciously to a stumbling close. 

On Dec. 7, the orchestra presented 
the second in its series of newly com- 
missioned works for orchestra by 
modern composers. ‘The world pre- 
miere on this occasion was Virgil 
Thomson’s Wheatfields at Noon, with 
Mr. Thomson conducting his own 
work. Mr. Thomson was given an 
excellent reception by the audience. 

The new composition is an experi- 
ment in the use of complex harmonic 
structures to express the static qual- 
ity of a wheatfield under the noonday 
sun. As tonal description the work 
is excellent, but the lack of melodic 
line makes it difficult listening for 
audiences unused to this idiom. 

The remainder of the program was 
devoted to performances of Haydn’s 
Imperial Symphony, and Schubert’s 
Seventh Symphony in C major. 

H. W. Havscuitp 
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AUSTRALIA 





By W. WAGNER 
SYDNEY 


AVING prosecuted his plans 
H and ideals with typical Brit- 

ish determination and stub- 
bornness, Eugene Goossens can well 
be satisfied with the result of the 
first half of his three years’ tenure 
as conductor of the Sydney Sym- 


phony. 
The orchestra has responded 
magnificently to Mr. Goossens’ 


leadership, and has recognized his 
authority without the slightest res- 
ervation. Thus Mr. Goossens has 
been able to mold into a homoge- 
neous ensemble an orchestra that 
eighteen months ago was a body of 
some seventy able musicians, capa- 
ble of giving remarkable perform- 
ances under the baton of an inspir- 
ing guest conductor, but without 
consistency and quality when there 
was no strong guiding hand. 
Today, thanks to the excellent 
pioneer work of its permanent con- 
ductor, Sydney owns an orchestra 
that has style and flexibility, an in- 
strument that should compare favor- 





Joseph Post, deputy for Mr. Goossens 


ably with American and European 
orchestras. 

The financial arrangement be- 
tween the State Government, the 
Municipal Council of Sydney, and 
the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission has just been extended for 
another three years. The subsidies 
of the State Government and the 
Municipal Council will remain at 
$60,000 and $30,000 a year, respec- 
tively. The remaining costs of the 
orchestra — amounting to $100,000 
or $120,000 a year —will be met 
by the Broadcasting Commission, 
which is a Federal institution. 

Similar financial arrangements 
for the support of orchestras now 
exist in Queensland and Tasmania, 
two other states of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. Negotiations 
are in progress to extend this 
scheme to the remaining states— 
Victoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia. 


HE Sydney Symphony Orches- 

tra employs 85 players, and 
gives performances for almost 
twelve months of the year. The 
contracts with the players provide 
for a 30-hour working week. Each 
member is entitled to an annual 
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Sydney Symphony Under Goossens Keeps 


Popularity in Year-Round Activity 


three-week« vacation. During the 
off-season, the orchestra is reduced 
to 72 members. 

Since it is controlled and admin- 
istered by the Broadcasting Com- 
mission, the orchestra also func- 
tions as a broadcasting unit. For 


about 2,600—in a most uncomiort- 
able way. In the 1948 season it was 
necessary to give 3 series of identical 
subscription concerts. A choral fes- 
tival planned by Mr. Goossens for 
1948 had to be postponed because 
the Town Hall was not available 





Eugene Goossens, Sydney Symphony conductor, works on a new score in his study 


this purpose it is divided into a 45- 
piece studio orchestra and a 35- 
piece string ensemble. 

In all these activities, Mr. Goos- 
sens is ably supported by his dep- 
uty, Joseph Post, a young Austra- 
lian conductor whose musical gifts 
are fully appreciated by both the 
orchestra and the public. The con- 
ductor of the studio orchestras is 
Clive Douglas, whose colorfully 
orchestrated compositions on Aus- 
tralian and aboriginal subjects have 
met with nationwide recognition. 

The most significant features of 
this arrangement are social secur- 
ity provisions for the members of 
the orchestra, continuity in its lead- 
ership, and financial security. Al- 
most more important, however, is 
the realization on the part of gov- 
ernmental and municipal bodies 
that the fine arts play an important 
role in the life of a democratically 
governed community. 

The public has responded splen- 
didly, and has patronized all the 
concerts in a way that augurs well 
for the future. Speaking to Syd- 
ney’s American community during 
a Thanksgiving Day service, Mr. 
Goossens said: “In no other new 
country—save the United States— 
have I encountered such a field for 
a potentially flourishing musical 
culture as here. There are many 
ordinary people in our midst for 
whom music and the sister arts are 
becoming an indispensable factor 
in life. They are to be found in all 
stations of life.” 

If the pioneer work done during 
the past two or three years is to 
bear its full fruit, however, Sydney 
must have an adequate concert hall, 
seating at least three or four thou- 
sand people. At present, the con- 
certs are held in the Town Hall, 
which accomniodates an audience of 


for the required number of con- 
secutive nights. Mr. Goossens also 
had serious artistic doubts about 
presenting a series of choral con- 
certs in this acoustically unsatisfac- 
tory hall. 


"T‘HE obligation to provide its 

population with a concert hall, 
preferably combined with an opera 
theater, rests upon the state and 
city authorities. But Mr. Goos- 
sens’ ideas go much further, for he 
believes that the authorities and 
Sydney’s population should combine 
in establishing a trust fund for the 
erection of a war memorial in the 
form of a modern cultural center. 

It is obvious that the authorities 
alone cannot provide the means for 
such a fund, and that wealthy citi- 
zens must also contribute. Mr. 
Goossens used his Thanksgiving 
Day speech to address some very 
courageous, if unpopular, words’ to 
the society leaders of our town. 
After saying that many of them 
were not setting a good example to 
the ordinary people by absenting 
themselves from the concerts, and 
telling them that it is their obliga- 
tion to show the way to other peo- 
ple in matters of culture, music, and 
the arts, he continued: “The flower- 
ing culture in this city needs to be 
vigorously helped along by those 
who realize the importance of its 
place in community life.” 

It was a strong popular demand 
that led to the foundation of an or- 
chestra in Sydney; it was the same 
popular demand that pressed for 
the appointment of a permanent 
conductor of world standing. Hav- 
ing found in Mr. Goossens a per- 
sonality who not only provides ad- 
mirably for their musical needs and 
education but who also has estab- 
lished himself as their cultural 





leader and spokesman, the people 
have ralued behind him, and will 
not cease to raise their voices unti: 
their request for a cultural center 
is fulfilled. In Charles J. Moses, 
general manager of the A. B. C., 
and William G. James, its director 
of music, and in a number of uni- 
versity professors, Mr. Goossens 
has found allies who use every op- 
portunity to bring up the subject, 
and who will eventually convince 
the politicians and city fathers that 
the building of such a hall is im- 
perative. 

A cultural mass movement such 
as Sydney is witnessing at present 
needs proper guidance in many di- 
rections, and also produces many 
unhealthy features. To speak of 
the latter aspect first, there is a 
tendency to consider the concerts 
given by the Symphony Orchestra, 
and primarily those conducted by 
Mr. Goossens, the only ones worth 
attending. The concerts of a profes- 
sional orchestra founded under the 
auspices of two suburban munici- 
palities were so poorly patronized, 
after the initial curiosity had van- 
ished, that the venture will have to 
be abandoned unless more active 
support is forthcoming. Singers of 





Clive Douglas, studio orchestra leader 


Australia, a major choral organiza- 
tion, is in serious financial difficul- 
ties. Chamber music concerts by 
the Musica Viva Society cannot fill 
the rather small hall of the State 
Conservatorium. Solo recitals sell 
out only when the artists are well 
known from their recordings. A 
certain tenor, long past his best 
days, was one of the biggest box- 
office successes because the public 
knew his records made some twenty 
years ago; the concerts of a pianist 
were stormed despite adverse press 
reviews, because of her fame as the 
interpreter of a well known con- 
certo in a successful film. 


PROPER guidance through press. 

and radio is, of course, the only 
remedy for such conditions. Un- 
fortunately, Sydney has this year 
been without Neville Cardus, the 
former music critic of the Man- 
chester Guardian and Sydney 
Morning Herald, who during eight 
years in Sydney contributed enor- 
mously to the education of music 
lovers and concert goers. His 
weekly radio sessions were verita- 
ble musical essays, and his criti- 
cism—annihilating in cases of artis- 
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MUSICAL AMERICA. 



























By Biwpy ALLEN 


MELBOURNE 


HE first Italian opera com- 

| pany to appear in Australia 
since the war recently fin- 
ished a fourteen-week season at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. The company, 
which attracted capacity audiences, 
was sponsored by the newly formed 
Education in Music and Dramatic 
Arts Society, assisted by J. C. Wil- 
liamson Theatres, Limited, and the 
government, which remitted the en- 
tertainment tax. The principal 
conductor was Franco Ghione, 
formerly of La Scala in Milan and 


Ritter-Jepperson 


Franco Ghione, principal opera conductor 
for a fourteen-week Italian season 


the Detroit Symphony, assisted by 
Manno Wolf-Ferrari, formerly of 
the Venice Opera and the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysées in Paris. 
Fourteen operas were presented 
with varying degrees of efficiency. 
Rina Malatrasi was undoubtedly 
the outstanding performer of the 
company. Her interpretation of 
the title role in Madama Butter- 
fly differed considerably from tradi- 
tion—this Cio-Cio-San was no 
timid maiden, but a woman of 
forceful personality whose strength 
of character produced an odd psy- 
chological inversion of the drama. 
Conceived on these lines, the per- 
formance was clever and ably sus- 
tained. Vocally and dramatically, 
the young singer was better than 
her associates, and, thanks to her 
intelligence and technical skill, Ma- 
dama Butterfly and La Bohéme 
were in constant request. The 
contralto, Dora Minarchi, showed 
a fundamentally beautiful voice, but 
insufficient training led to woefully 
off-pitch singing as the season ad- 
vanced. Faulty intonation was an 
outstanding defect of several of the 
women singers, due, in some cases, 
to fatigue induced by roles for 
which they lacked sufficient  sta- 
mina and experience. The male 
cast was adequate and the ll- 
Australian chorus did good work, 
considering their limited acquain- 
tance with much of the repertoire. 
The settings and costumes were ad- 
mirable in the main. Otello, Don 
Giovanni, La Traviata, and Turan- 
dot are scheduled for the company’s 
return engagement in June, 1949. 

Both the Italian opera season 
and the productions of the National 





February, 1949 





Rafael Kubelik, guest symphony conductor 
with Melbourne and Sydney orchestras 


Opera have proved the urgent need 
for a training school for potential 
talent. A step in this direction is 
the establishment of a school of 
operetta and musical comedy in 
connection with the Melbourne 
Conservatorium of Music. Sched- 
uled to open early in 1949, with 
Gladys Moncrieff, former musical 
comedy performer, as director, the 
school will provide instruction in 
all phases of stagecraft. 

An encouraging sign has been 
the extension of musical activities 
to cover a wider area. The 
A.B.C. concert series—which has 
recently presented such outstanding 
visitors as the French violinist, 
Ginette Neveu, the German colora- 
tura, Erna Berger, and the Polish 
conductor, Paul Klechi—has ex- 
panded its regular concert circuit 
to include the three cities of Bal- 
larat, Bendigo and Geelong, and 
the country centers of Horshan, Al- 
bury and Shepparton. The Adult 
Education Scheme has _ offered 
flute recitals by John Amadio in 
several country towns, and A.E.S. 
concert parties have travelled as far 
as the Australian Alps. Additional 
concerts have been given by the 
Melbourne Symphony, the Mel- 
bourne Sinfonietta, the Musica 
Viva Quartet, Benno Moisewitsch, 
and Jacob Lateiner. Greatly ex- 
tended itiniaries are planned for 
next season, including travelling 
theatres and intimate ballet. 


In Melbourne, plans are being 
made for the erection of a Melba 
Memorial Sound Shell along the 
lines of the Hollywood Bowl, at 
an estimated cost of 25,000 
pounds. A public fund appeal will 
be launched shortly by the sponsor- 
ing committee of which the con- 
ductor, Hector Crawford, is chair- 
man, to finance construction of this 
monument to Australia’s most 
famous singer. 


The finances of the Melbourne 
Symphony will be brought into 
conformity with those of other per- 
manent state orchestras next year, 
the orchestra being jointly support- 
ed by the state government and the 
city council. Open air concerts in 
metropolitan and country centers 
will also be subsidized by the state 
government. 


A USTRA LIA Melbourne Has First Italian Opera 
Since War—ABC Series Flourishes 


The Swiss soprano, Sophie 
Wyss, who gave a charming song 
recital at the British Music Soci- 
ety’s rooms, has included songs by 
two Melbourne composers—Mar- 
garet Sutherland and Dorian Le 
Gallienne—in her repertoire. A 
violin sonata by Mr. Le Gallienne 
is being played in rectials by Gin- 
ette Neveu. The young natural- 
ized Australian composer, Felix 
Werder, whose Second Symphony 
was taken back to Prague by the 
Czech conductor, Rafael Kubelik, 
had his Balletomania Overture 
broadcast by the Sydney Symphony 
in October. 

The first public performance of 
an electronic carillon, installed in 
the tower of the Melbourne Town 
Hall, was given by Bernard Henize 
on Nov. 15 to celebrate the birth 
of Princess Elizabeth’s son. On 
that occasion, a program of nation- 
al airs was broadcast effectively, 
but the actual transmission of 
sound, previously estimated at a 
five-mile radius, was disappointing. 

Other recent events include the 
winning of the Melbourne Sun Aria 
Competition by Mary Miller, color- 
atura soprano; the winning of the 
National Radio Eisteddfod, which 
had a list of over 6,000 entrants, by 
a fourteen-year-old Melbourne 
violinist, Desmond Bradley; reci- 
tals by the promising tenor, Harold 
Blair; and a series of fascinating 
but sparsely attended dance recitals 
by the Spanish dancer, La Joselita, 








< Ritter-Jepperson 
Hector Crawford, Melbourne conductor, 
chairman of the Melba Memorial Fund 


assisted by Mercedes Bebia, pianist, 
and Juan Relampago, guitarist. 

Artists from outside Australia 
who are under contract to the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting Commission 
for the 1949 season include the 
Czechoslovakian conductor, Rafael 
Kubelik; the Berlin State Opera 
tenor, Rudolph Schock; the Vien- 
nese soprano, Elisabeth Schwartz- 
kopf; and the Rumanian pianist, 
Dinu Lipatti. 

In May, the Australian National 
Theatre Movement will present a 
series of four opera performances 
at the Princess Theatre, in Mel- 
bourne. Arthur Benjamin’s The 
Devil Take Her, Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes, and Wagner’s 
Tannhauser are listed in the reper- 
toire. 





Sydney Stresses Educational Efforts 
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tical pretense and mediocrity, en- 
couraging where he found talent— 
could fill or empty a hall. Fortun- 
ately Mr. Cardus plans to return to 
Sydney later this year. 

Death has claimed a very popular 
critic, H. A. Kelly, of the Sydney 
Sun, whose friendly reviews were 
most helpful to many a young Aus- 
tralian artist. A younger genera- 
tion of writers has now taken over, 
but until lately they have been 
greatly hampered by lack of space, 
on account of the newsprint short- 
age. 

A musical journal, The Canon, 
the first independent publication in 
Australia solely devoted to serious 
music, has been founded by Franz 
Holford, an English musician. Mr. 
Holford is not only an erudite mu- 
sicologist, but also an excellent 
pianist, composer, and poet, though 
he has decided to withdraw from 
public appearances. He writes with 
a very fluent pen and speaks with 
authority and knowledge. This 
journal, now in its second year, 
should play a most important part 
in the musical education of the Aus- 
tralian public. Mr. Goossens and 
other well known Australian and 
English musicians have written arti- 
cles for The Canon, which has also 
published articles by two American 
authors — Nicolas Slonimsky and 
Dika Newlin. 

Realizing the importance of a 
thorough musical education for our 





young people, the University of 
Sydney has established a chair of 
music. Professor D. S. Peart of 
Oxford University was appointed 
to the chair, and has just completed 
his first course of lectures on The- 
ory of Music and The Development 
of Musical Style. These lectures 
were eagerly attended by a large 
number of students. 

The first book ever written on 
Australian music and musicians— 
Australia Makes Music, by Isabelle 
Moresby, appeared last year. 

The daily press, musical journals, 
and books will help to eliminate the 
lack of discrimination one always 
feels when observing Australian 
concert audiences. Today the great 
apparatus of a symphony orchestra, 
with its rich sonority, appeals more 
to them than the subtle music of a 
chamber music ensemble. They 
adore the «performers they know 
from records, because they believe 
that any musician chosen by a 
gramophone company must be a 
great artist. But a younger gener- 
ation is growing up in this country, 
a generation that knows how to 
sift the chaff from the wheat. Mr. 
Goossens is fully aware of this new 
audience, and has conducted a num- 
ber of first Australian performnaces 
at his Youth Concerts, including 
such important works as the Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony and the 
Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony. 

Preparations for the 1949 season 
were still in program when this 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Belgium 

flu 

(Continued from page 198) 
berg’s Verklarte Nacht. At the 
end of the season, Sir Adrian Boult 
visited Brussels, with the BBC 
Orchestra, playing programs di- 
vided between the classics and 
modern works, in a manner equal 
to that of the best European 
orchestras. 

Two difficulties stood in the way 
of the Radio at the beginning of 
the 1947-48 season, and threatened 
to curtail its activities. There were 
difficulties about the budget; and, 
to make matters worse, the state 
attempted to interfere with the 
planning of the programs, and to 
circumvent Mr. Collaer’s efforts in 
behalf of contemporary music. 
Waging a stubborn and courageous 
battle, Mr. Collaer finally won out, 
and was again able to map out his 
program along broad lines. 


‘Two operas were events of pri- 

mary significance—Schonberg’s 
Erwartung, and Stravinsky’s Le 
Rossignol. Erwartung, in which 
Schonberg did not yet make syste- 
matic use of his twelve-tone tech- 
nique of composition, is perhaps 
the richest of all that composer’s 
works in its melodic and orchestral 
ideas. The Stravinsky opera— 
from which only the symphonic 
poem for orchestra is ordinarily 
played—casts striking light on the 
evolution of its composer, for the 
writing of Petrouchka and Le 
Sacre du Printemps separated the 
first act of Le Rossignol from the 
second. These two rarely heard op- 
eras, both about 35 years old, prof- 
ited from an interpretation of the 
highest excellence by Franz André. 

The Radio also provided per- 
formances of many other impor- 
tant works: Tippett’s Symphony; 
Dallapiccola’s Canti di Prigionia; 
Bartok’s Third Piano Concerto; 
Kodaly’s Concerto for Orchestra; 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler; 
Copland’s Rodeo; the Suite from 
Berg’s Lulu; Stravinsky’s Con- 
certo for String Orchestra; Ghe- 
dini’s Piano Concerto; and Dalla- 
piccola’s Marsyas. Mr. Collaer 
directed Milhaud’s Minute Operas; 
a program devoted to Monteverdi 
madrigals; Webern’s Das Augen- 
licht; Frank Martin’s Petite Sym- 
phonie Concertante; and Honeg- 
ger’s Fourth Symphony. 

The repertory of the Philhar- 
monique was decidedly more con- 
servative in 1947-48. Apart from 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
played with magisterial authority 
by the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
under Van Beinum, and Martinu’s 
Fourth Symphony, conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik, the programs were 
drawn wholly from the standard 
repertory. Of the numerous con- 
ductors, Otto Klemperer made the 
strongest impression, revealing 
once again the exceptional quality 
of his artistry. Other conductors 
were De Sabata, Enrique Jorda, 
Jascha Horenstein, Kubelik, Van 
Beinum, De Vocht, Dobrowen, 
Kletski, Markevitch, Previtali, and 
Golschmann. 

The Societé Philharmonic does 
not confine its activities to orches- 
tral concerts, but also sponsors re- 
citals by prominent artists, ballet 
performances, and chamber music 
programs by such well known 
groups as the Pasquier Trio and 
the Hungarian Quartet. An _ in- 
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Marcel Cuvelier, director of 
the Société Philharmonique 


novation of the society is a series 
of concerto concerts, in which a 
celebrated soloist plays two or 
three concertos, accompanied by an 
orchestra which is usually inade- 
quately rehearsed. The Societé 
Philharmonique also gives Youth 
Concerts which attracts audiences 
of ten thousand students, from ten 
to twenty years old; the programs 
are much the same as those of the 
regular concerts, and were re- 
peated, throughout 1948, for a 
popular adult audience of workers 
and employes. 

The Royal Conservatory of 
Brussels usually organizes four 
orchestral concerts each season. 
Directed by Désiré Defauw before 
the war, these concerts are now 
conducted by Leon Jongen, direc- 
tor of the conservatory. Since 
the war the series have been de- 
voted to cycles of familiar works— 
a Beethoven cycle, a_ Berlioz- 
Franck-Wagner cycle, and a Bach 
cycle. The originality of these 
concerts lies in the altogether de- 
fective interpretations these ex- 
cessively well known works re- 
ceive, a harrowing commentary on 
the standards of the educational in- 
stitution. 


N the field of Belgian musical 
composition, the works of Mar- 
cel Poot and Jean Absil—two com- 
posers of sharply contrasted char- 
acter—are played with the greatest 
frequency. Poot’s music is dis- 
tinguished by continuous rhythm 
and lively humor, while the music 
of Absil is more cerebral, and con- 
tains more original ideas. But it 
is Raymond Chevreuille, ten years 
younger than Poot and Absil, who 
is Belgium’s most gifted composer. 
His output possesses an unques- 
tionable international value. Well 
grounded in all aspects of contem- 
porary technique, Chevreuille em- 
ploys a synthesized style in which 
the influences of Bartdk, Shostako- 
vich and Hindemith are prepon- 
derant. His symphonies, concer- 
tos for various instruments, and 
cantatas have been played by the 
Radio. His most recent work, a 
Concerto for Orchestra, was a 
striking feature of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music 
festival at Amsterdam in 1948. 
The youngest generation of Bel- 
gian composers have been con- 
fronted by a serious problem since 
the war. During the five war 
years, they were deprived of all 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with contemporary music; and 
now, having been subjected to the 
thoroughly conservative education 
provided by our conservatories, 
they are in danger of slipping into 


a world of reactionary ideas, in- 
compatible with present musical 
tendencies. In the hope of improv- 
ing this unpromising situation, An- 
dré Souris, one of our most for- 
ward-looking conductors and com- 
posers, conceived the plan of bring- 
ing together a group of young com- 
posers in a seminar. The course 
was established as an integral part 
of the Séminaire des Arts, an in- 
stitution founded in 1945 to deal 
with all fields of art. For the first 
two years, the activity of the mu- 
sical seminar, while most intense, 
was kept entirely private. No 
phase of contemporary music was 
neglected in the lectures, discus- 
sions, and private performances. 
The first public manifestations of 
the seminar occurred in February 
and March, 1947, and achieved a 
brilliant success. Four chamber- 
music programs were devoted to 
unpublished works by composers 
of various nationalities, and a fifth 
was given over to compositions by 
members of the Seminary. Of the 
pieces presented in these concerts, 
the following were the most de- 
serving of mention in this account: 
Dallapiccola’s Due Liriche Ana- 
chreonte; Palester’s Sonata for 
Two Violins and Piano; Stravin- 
sky’s Elégie, for viola solo; Ainsi 
Parla Zaratustra, a symphony in 
quarter-tones, for four pianos, by 
Wischnegradsky; works by René 
Leibowitz and his group of twelve- 
tone composers; and Frank Mar- 
tin’s Six Monologues, from Every- 
man. Among the Seminary stu- 
dents should be mentioned the 
names of Woronoff, Schmitt, Ber- 
touille, and Froidebise. 


T is not by accident that I have 

avoided mention of our opera 
house, the Théatre de la Monnaie. 
Of all our musical institutions, it is 
the least worthy of a capital city. 
Responsibility for its poor quality 
rests not only upon those who di- 
rect it, but also upon the govern- 
ment, which has allotted to the 
theater a ridiculously small subsidy. 
As a result, the orchestra is in- 
adequate, and there are few capable 
singers. Some efforts have, never- 
theless, been made to raise the 
standard of the theater, with com- 
mendable performances of Britten’s 
The Rape of Lucretia, the same 
composer’s Albert Herring, 
Strauss’ Salome, and some of the 
Mozart operas. 

In April and May, 1948, all the 
musical institutions in Brussels ex- 
cept the Théatre de la Monnaie 
pooled their: resources in a festival, 
to which each contributed its ap- 
propriate share. With the Societé 
Philharmonique, the festival 
marked the return of Erich Klei- 
ber, who, in his familiar role as 
Beethoven specialist, conducted the 
inevitable cycle of the nine sym- 
phonies — giving interpretations, 
however, which were remarkable 
for their intensity. 

Equally remarkable were the 
productions by the Vienna Opera 
of two Mozart operas, Cosi Fan 
Tutte, and The Marriage of 
Figaro. The cast, orchestra, set- 
tings, and costumes all surpassed 
any we had known before. Other 
events sponsored by the Philhar- 
monique, somewhat less significant, 
were a piano recital by Alexander 
Brailowsky, a violin concerto con- 
cert by Nathan Milstein, a _per- 
formance of Bach’s Well Tem- 


“something for every taste. 


pered Clavier by Isabelle Nef, and 
a program in which Robert Casa- 
desus played three Mozart piano 
concertos. 

The Radio gave four large con- 
certs in the Palais des Beaux Arts. 
The first of these consisted of two 
Stravinsky works—the Ode, and 
the Symphony in Three Move- 
ments—and a somewhat conven- 
tional oratorio, Icare, by Marcel 
Poot. The second program, an all- 
Belgian list, offered a symphony 
by Jean Absil; the Concerto for 
Viola, Piano, and Orchestra, by 
Chevreuille; and the Symphonie 
Concertante for Organ and Or- 
chestra, by Joseph Jongen. In the 
third concert, Mr. Collaer pre- 
sented his masterly realization of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo. In the fourth 
concert, we heard the Mozart Re- 
quiem ; the Alban Berg Violin Con- 
certo, with André Gertler as solo- 
ist; and the Third Symphony, for 
chorus and orchestra, by Darius 
Milhaud. 

Several other valuable concerts 
were given by the Radio at the 
studio, with Brussels premieres of 
La Course du Printemps, by 
Charles Koechlin; Three Places in 
New England, by Charles Ives; 
and Spoon River Anthology, by the 
young Italian composer Negri. The 
musical studio of the Seminary pre- 
sented a cycle of six chamber- 
music concerts. The first of these, 
most originally devised, was a pro- 
gram of contemporary music of 
1914, made up of works written in 
that year by Schonberg, Berg, 
Webern, Stravinsky, Ravel, De- 
bussy, and Milhaud. In the other 
concerts, the catalog of novelties 
included Britten’s Holy Sonnets of 
John Donne; Dallapiccola’s Ren- 
cesvals; Nigg’s Lied Pour Piano; 
Schénberg’s Third Quartet, and in- 
teresting works by Seminary com- 
posers—Schmitt, Woronoff, Froid- 
ebise, and Van der Velden. 


OR its share in the festival, the 

Conservatory brought back its 
former conductor, Désiré Defauw, 
who achieved no more than a mild 
success. His work seemed super- 
ficial at best, and the Brussels 
public had been spoiled by the 
earlier concerts of more abundantly 
gifted conductors. Mr. Defauw 
conducted two programs. The 
first was devoted to Mozart and 
Ravel; the second comprised the 
Ravel Concerto for the Left Hand, 
with Mr. Casadesus as_ soloist; 
D’Indy’s Symphony on a French 
Mountain Air; Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel; and a new work by 
Poot. 

After the finish of the festival, 
only the Radio continued to be ac- 
tive. In June, Mr. Collaer pre- 
sented a notable work by Palester, 
the Suite for Orchestra; Dalla- 
piccola’s Piccolo Concerto, for 
piano and orchestra; and Villa- 
Lobos’ Nonet. 

This, then, is the panorama of 
musical life in Brussels over the 
past three years. There has been 
Those 
who prefer to hear celebrated ar- 
tists, and who are devoted to Ro- 
mantic music, go to the Palais des 
Beaux Arts; those who enjoy new 
discoveries in music attend the 
concerts of the Radio; those who 
like bad performances go to the 
Conservatory. Only the Belgian 
composer is not adequately ac- 
counted for. 
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Buenos Aires Hears Daphne 


(Continued from page 200) 
long melodic phrase in the cellos, 
is a beautiful moment. 

The cast was headed by Rose 
Bampton, in the title role. This 
singer has often given proof in the 
past of her admirable art. In 
Daphne, she achieved a characteri- 
zation marked by subtlety and ar- 
dor, restraint and flexibility. Vo- 
cally, she did not approach the 
heights of which she is frequently 
capable, in the treacherous tessitura 
which here characterizes the vocal 
writing of one of Strauss’ most dif- 
ficult parts. That did not, how- 
ever, stop her from producing some 
impeccable effects in the high 
register and carrying out her part 
with considerable charm. 


ET SVANHOLM, the Apollo, 

struggled with a vocal part that 
was equally difficult, as was evident 
in the invocation to Zeus, Gotter 
Briider im Hohen Olympos. But 
he is an excellent interpreter, and 
showed his complete comprehension 
of the character. The bass, Ludwig 
Weber, was excellent as Leuco. 
His oustanding action, beautiful 
voice and schooling, and great 
artistic sense distinguish him as 
one of the most interesting present- 
day German singers. Lydia Kin- 
dermann, mezzo-soprano, who sang 
Gea, was dignified and completely 
competent. As Leukippos, Anton 
Dermota grappled with a role 
which did not allow him to show 
his full ability. He has a sense 
of style, seems to be sure of what 
he is doing, and performs with ease 


and great aplomb. His voice, while - 


it does not seem to have a great 
range, is none the less a resonant 
one. Only routine were Mafalda 
Rinaldi and Norma Palmiere, and 
the same may be said of the shep- 
herds, Humberto Di Toto, Tulio 
Gagliardo, and Hector Barbieri. 
The chorus, alas, sang in Span- 


ish, translated by Ernesto de La’ 


Guardia, and gave the impression 
of ignoring everything that was 
going on about them. The sets, de- 
signed by Hector Basaldua, obvi- 
ously depended for their effect on 
proper lighting—which was seldom 
forthcoming. The designs them- 
selves were hardly novel, or even 
adequate. 

Erich Kleiber directed the 
Strauss opera with true mastery. 
The orchestra sounded clear and 
polished, and responded with ac- 
curacy to his authority and fervor. 
If their playing lacked spontaneity, 
this was surely due to insufficient 
rehearsal. 

The bill was rounded out by 
Strauss’ ballet, Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme, which was inspired by 
Moliere’s comedy and was original- 
ly intended to serve as introduction 
to Ariadne auf Naxos. Although 
it employs only a few episodes of 
the comedy, it usually holds togeth- 
er well. But Margarita Wallman’s 
choreography looked improvised, 
and gave very little cohesion to the 
piece. The final scene, in particu- 
lar, revealed little imagination. 
Fach dancer gave the impression 
of proceeding on his own initiative. 
Felipe Romito, with his customary 
authority, made M. Jourdain a 
character of real and great propor- 
tions. Maria Ruanova’s role, un- 
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fortunately, was not suited to her 
technical qualities. Mr. Kleiber 
conducted. 


FTER a lapse of almost 25 

years, Weber’s Der Frei- 
schiitz was restored to the local 
scene on Oct. 5, at the Teatro 
Colon. It is an important opera, 
marking a point of departure from 
the romantic German opera and, 
along with Beethoven’s Fidelio, ex- 
erted an influence on the music 
dramas of Wagner. 

The Weber opera demands inter- 
preters of notable artistry and on 
this occasion the cast was a fine 
one. Miss Bampton was both musi- 
cally and dramatically persuasive 
as Agathe, though the part was not 
entirely suited to her vocally. She 
was particularly convincing in the 
lovely cavatina, Und ob die Wolke 
sie verhiille. Throughout the opera, 
her performance was distinguished 
by vividness and poetic intensity. 

Anton Dermota gave a better 
performance on this occasion than 
he had in Daphne, since he was 
alotted a role with greater possi- 
bilities. He is a lyric tenor of ex- 
cellent musical qualities, with a 
voice of beautiful texture, if of lim- 
ited range. Although his embodi- 
ment of Max did not manifest the 
required strength and heroic sta- 
ture, he sang with excellent taste, 
especially in the aria, Durch die 
Walder, durch die Auen. Hans 
Hotter was a memorable Caspar. 


His baritone voice rang out bril- 
liantly, and he brought great varie- 
ty of nuance to the sinister role. 
The aria, Schwei, scheweig dich, 
niemand warnt, in the first act (so 
reminiscent of Pizarro’s aria in Fi- 
delio) was quite properly acclaimed. 
Ludwig Weber likewise created a 
strong impression in the small bass 
part of the Hermit, by virtue of his 
fine voice and his majestic bearing. 

Mr. Kleiber conducted with his 
usual scrupulous care for the mi-- 
nutest details. Yet his interpreta- 
tion of the Weber opera, although 
on the whole good, did not alto- 
gether live up to our expectations, 
especially in slow passages, such 
as those in the overture. The set- 
tings, conceived by Alfredo Guido, 
for the most part seemed inade- 
quate. The third scene was daring 
and spectacular, but in the others 
the scenery reduced the stage to 
small proportions and made move- 
ments of groups difficult. 


T was a magnificent idea to have 

a Mozart festival. It was a 
splendid opportunity for us, who 
need and want to hear, study and 
understand Mozart. The festival, 
which took place in October at the 
Teatro Colon, consisted of perform- 
ances of two masterpieces, Le 
Nozze di Figaro and Cosi Fan 
Tutte, and an orchestral concert, 
all under Mr. Kleiber’s direction. 

The baton could hardly have been 
in better hands. Mr. Kleiber is, 
in our opinion, one of the most 
eminent living conductors ot Mo- 
zart. His comprehension of the 
style is complete, and he realizes 





Erich Kleiber, who conducted 
a festival of Mozart music 


his concept with exemplary balance, 
bringing into play all his technical 
control and his artistic fervor. The 
Kleiber orchestra is imbued with 
the Mozartian spirit: It has clarity, 
wholesome joy, tenderness, and 
contained emotion. And the con- 
ductor’s baton, clear, severe, and 
imperious, holds the orchestra un- 
der strict discipline and causes it 
to put forth its maximum effort. 
In general, the acting of the singers 
was characterized by an apparent 
unfamiliarity with what we con- 
ceive to be a Mozartian style. 
The climax of the festival was 
the concert that ended the series. 
The program, made up of music 


from different periods of Mozart’s 
life, included the Piano Concerto 
in C major, K. 467, in which the 


Chilean pianist, Rosita Renard, 
played the solo part with exquisite 
sensitivity. 








Argentina 


(Continued from page 200) 
ing come to Buenos Aires with 
s ch banal repertoires. Perhaps the 
managers of the concert halls can 
provide an explanation. 


[7 may be that the élite, who 
enjoy the Bach festivals and the 
modern-music concerts organized 
here by various musical societies 
and clubs, could rescue Mr. Every- 
man from his monotonous stroll 
and show him the highroads of mu- 
sical art which are now beyond his 
reach. Unless they do, the bulk of 
our concertgoers cannot achieve 
real musical culture. 

MusiIcat AMERICA’S statistics, as-~ 
sembled by Robert Sabin (to be re- 
printed in our own Buenos Aires 
Musical), reveal an increasing inter- 
est on the part of the United States 
public in its native composers. The 
proportion of native works played 
by the North American orchestras 
seems to us very large. If the North 
American composers feel that thev 
still are not sufficiently recognized. 
they might find quick consolation 
in a comparison of their fortune 
with that of their colleagues in 
Argentina. 

For Argentinian music is, in ef- 
fect, banished from concert reper- 
toires. It is occasionally given an 
insignificant position in piano re- 
citals, but for it to attain a sym- 
phonic performance represents a 
veritable triumph. In concerts given 
by orchestras dependent upon the 
state (such as the orchestra of the 
Teatro Colén and the Symphonic 
Orchestra of Buenos Aires), a na- 


tive composition sometimes figures, 
as an exception to the rule. But it 
is likely to be the work of a vradi- 
tional composer or folklorist, 
brought forward for patriotic rea- 
sons. There is a certain sympathy 
toward what is termed “national- 
ist” music, but usually even this 
music is heard only when some- 
body becomes conscious of his duty 
toward the national product, or 
when a foreign musician wishes to 
pay tribute to Argentine composers. 

In North America, such compos- 
ers as Gershwin, Copland, Barber, 
Gould, and Piston are performed, 
and the public is permitted to draw 
its own conclusions as to their rela- 
tive merits. Whatever their fate 
may be, the mere presentation of 
their works compensates for the 
labor involved in creating them. 
and acts as a stimulant to further 
effort. In Argentina, many serious 
composers aspire to public per- 
formance, but their efforts are re- 
warded with less glory than are 
those of the folklorists. The names 
of Juan José Castro, Robert Garcia 
Morillo, Luis Gianneo, Carlos Suf- 
fern, Albert Ginastera, and José 
Maria Castro appear on local pro- 
grams with pitiful infrequency. As 
for the younger Argentinian com- 
posers, their works seldom emerge 
from the small circle that nourishes 
them, and are heard only in semi- 
private performances. 


[NX opera and ballet, things are 
not much better, although a mu- 
nicipal ordinance decrees that the 
Teatro Colén must produce at least 
one opera or ballet by an Argen- 
tine composer each year. 


The public concurs with the con- 
cert promoters in this general in- 
difference, which, in the eyes oi 
many Argentinian musicians, 
amounts almost to antipathy. This 
attitude may be attributed in part 
to the fact that what little native 
music is offered from time to time 
is not always of the highest stan- 
dard. The truth of the matter is 
that the public does not even want 
to hear of Argentine composers, 
who are arbitrarily regarded as in- 
competent and lacking in person- 
ality. When Argentinian music 
does appear on a program, it is 
tolerated, like a necessary evil, and 
received with pious indulgence. 

As can be seen, the picture is 
somewhat darker for the Argentine 
musicians than for their colleagues 
to the north. Yet they continue to 
work silently and tirelessly, in the 
hope that their labors on behalf of 
a national art may one day be re- 
warded. Meanwhile they support 
themselves as best they can, as 
teachers, band directors, perform- 
ers, critics, and even booksellers. 


Jascha Horenstein Sails 
For Six-Week Israel Stay 

Jascha Horenstein, who conduct- 
ed last year in Palestine during 
some of the most dangerous months 
of fighting, sailed recently to fill a 
six-week engagement with the Is- 
rael Philharmonic. Among the 
works that he is scheduled to con- 
duct are Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler, the first performance of 
Erich Itor Kahn’s Actus Tragicus, 
Mahler’s First and Fifth Sympho- 
nies, and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 
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Mexico 


(Continued from page 251) 


José Iturbi, who had led the two 
opening concerts with great suc- 
cess, returned to conduct a special 
concert on Nov. 22, in honor of St. 
Cecilia’s Day. The first half of the 
program was devoted to music by 
Wagner—the Rienzi Overture; 
Siegfried’s Death Music, from Got- 
terdammerung; and the Prelude 
and Love-Death, from Tristan und 
Isolde. After the intermission, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was 
presented, with a specially trained 
choir of eighty singers. The solo- 
ists were Alicia Noti, soprano; 
Oralia Dominguez, contralto; José 
T. Sanchez, tenor; and José Es- 
trader, bass. The concert was a 
triumph for all the participants. 

An audience of almost six thou- 
sand attended a repetition of the 
Ninth Symphony a week later in 
the enormous Palacio Chino. After 
opening the program with the Ri- 
enzi Overture, Mr. Iturbi played 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Piano 


Concerto, with Arturo Romero, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, 
conducting. 


Heinz Neuger, as guest conduc- 
tor, made a good impression in a 
concert including Gluck’s Overture 
to Iphigenia in Aulis and works by 
Tchaikovsky. Rosita Renard, dis- 
tinguished Chilean pianist, was so- 
loist in Brahms’ B flat major Con- 
certo. 


‘T HE seventh pair of concerts 

was conducted by Fabien Sevit- 
zky, conductor of the Indianapolis 
Symphony. The program contained 
two works new to the audience— 
Samuel Barber’s Essay for Orches- 
tra, and William Walton’s Viola 
Concerto—as well as Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and two Bach 
transcriptions by Mr. Sevitzky. 
Gilberto Garcia, Mexican violist, 
played the concerto ably. 

In the final concerts of the sea- 
son, Mr. Sevitzky received an ova- 
tion after his electrifying interpre- 
tation of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique 





Aaron Saenz, Alfonso Roman- 

president of the dfa Ferreira, sec- 
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Symphony. The program also con- 
tained a fine-grained performance 
of a Corelli suite, and a masterful 
reading of Respighi’s Pines of 
Rome. The noted Mexican pianist, 
Angelica Morales (the widow of 
Emil Sauer) was soloist in the 
Liszt E flat Concerto. 


Mr. Sevitzky also conducted the 
season’s third special concert, with 
Miss Solovieff appearing to her 
best advantage as soloist in the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. The pro- 
gram also provided soundly pre- 
sented versions of Berlioz’ Roman 
Carnival Overture and Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony. 

Other events of more than usual 
interest were a piano recital by 
Rosita Renard; and two concerts 
by the Cuarteto de Mexico, devoted 
to works by Russian composers. 
This fine ensemble played quartets 
by Borodin, Tchaikovsky, Proko- 
fieff, Miaskovsky, and Shostakovich. 
The Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, conductor, gave four con- 
certs. 

The Jalapa Symphony Orchestra, 
under the dynamic leadership of 
José Ives Limantour, recently made 
a tour in two chartered planes, giv- 
ing eleven concerts in nine days. 
Among the cities visited was 
Ciudad Juarez; many Americans 
crossed the border from El] Paso, 
Tex., to hear the orchestra. This 
year the length of the tour in the 
North of Mexico will be increased 
to six weeks. 








Paris 
(Continued from page 196) 

Virgil Thomson’s Stabat Mater, 
for soprano and string quartet, and 
Mr. Barber’s String Quartet, 
played by Messrs. Gendre, Proffitt, 
Wiener and Bartsch, completed the 
program. 

If the autumn musical season in 
Paris was not fecund in new works 
of importance, it was not without 
the brilliance contributed by visit- 
ing concert artists of international 
reputation. 

The procession of pianists which 
passed through Paris within a few 
weeks’ time offered an exhibition 
of piano playing which did not fail 
to interest students, and the part 
of the public that likes to make 
comparisons. Among the visitors 
were Artur Rubinstein, Walter 
Gieseking, Claudio Arrau, Edwin 
Fischer, Wilhelm Backhaus, Wi- 
told Malcuzynski, Alex de Vries, 
and Wilhelm Kempff. 

Isaac Stern made a highly suc- 
cessful debut here, both in his con- 
cert with the Conservatory Orches- 
tra, at which he played Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto, and at his recital, 
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which packed the Salle Gaveau. 


Arthur Le Blanc, Canadian violin- 
ist, marked his return to Paris, 
where he had spent his student 
days, by playing the world premiére 
of a new concerto composed for 
and dedicated to him by Darius 
Milhaud. 


HE concerto, written in 1946, 

comprises three movements— 
Dramatique, Lent et Sombre, and 
Emporté. A dramatic line, taut 
and tense in expression, is contrast- 
ed to the brass choir in the first 
part. The lyrical second move- 
ment is written in the extreme up- 
per register of the solo instrument, 
and is enveloped in a dark but 
emotional atmosphere. The last 
movement exploits the technical 
possibilities of the violin in alert, 
syncopated music of a bright char- 
acter. The entire work bristles 
with difficulties, which Mr. Le 
Blanc not only mastered but filled 
with musical sense. 

Among American recitalists who 
won particularly favorable com- 
ment this season were Hilda Ohlin, 
soprano; Earl Wild, pianist; and 
Ricardo Manning, tenor. 

Guest conductors this fall. in- 


cluded Wilhelm  Furtwangler; 
Pedro de Freitas-Branco, of Portu- 
gal, a pre-war favorite here; E. 
Lindenberg, from Budapest ; Eduard 
Van Beinum; Rafael Kubelik; Igor 
Markevitch; and Richard Korn, a 
young American conductor, who 
appeared twice with the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, in the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées. 


J. Beek 


(Continued from page 248) 
permanent conductor of the Czech 
Philharmonic in Prague. Since then 
he has been invited for guest en- 
gagements in Britain, where he 
conducted Mozart’s Don Giovanni 
at the Edinburgh Festival last sum- 
mer and, during the current winter 
season, has appeared regularly with 
the B. B. C. Orchestra. Further 
invitations have come from the So- 
ciété des Concerts du Conservatoire 
in Paris, the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra in Amsterdam, and organi- 
zations in Brussels, Rome, Milan 
and Stockholm. He has accepted 
an invitation to conduct the Chi- 
cago Symphony next fall, and is 
considering engagements in South 
America and Palestine. 

During the current season, the 
Beek management gave six subur- 
ban subscription series at The 
Hague, in which the following art- 
ists from America appeared: Bart- 
lett and Robertson, Todd Duncan, 
Ellabelle Davis, Julius Katchen, 
Robert Casadesus, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Stell Andersen, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Vronsky and Babin, Vir- 
ginia Paris, and Eugene Conley. 


T has always been the desire of 

Mr. Beek to promote the careers 
of young artists. The young Amer- 
ican pianist, Julius Katchen, gave 
a recital in Amsterdam last spring 
before a small audience. The press 
was so complimentary, however, 
and the audience so enthusiastic 
that only a fortnight later he played 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
under Pierre Monteux, in the Hol- 
land Festival. Four re-engagements 
followed with this orchestra, and 
this season Mr. Katchen has over 
24 engagements. Similar successes 
were achieved by the American 
tenor, Eugene Conley, through Mr. 
Beek, who also is responsible for 
his contract with the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, next May. 

Ellabelle Davis, who made her 
debut here in May, 1948, will re- 
turn for a tour of three weeks, al- 
ready sold out, in 1949. Isaac Stern 
made an outstanding success at the 
opening of the winter season, when 
he played the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. 

Other American artists who have 
visited, or are still to visit, Hol- 
land this season under Mr. Beek’s 
management include Gladys Swart- 
hout (exclusive European manage- 
ment); Jan Peerce, Doris Doree, 
Winifred Heidt, Ines Carillo, Eddy 
Brown and Ann Bomar. Benia- 
mino Gigli is expected to sing in 
Holland in February. 

An outstanding event of the past 
season was the return of the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Ballet, of London, 
which, under the combined auspices 
of the Wagner Society and Concert 
Direction J. Beek, gave a series of 
gala performances. The ballet will 
be re-engaged for the Holland Fes- 
tival in June. 








J. Beek 
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The 1949 Holland Festival will 
be a notable undertaking. It will 
be held between June 15 and July 
15 under the patronage of Queen 
Juliana and Prince’ Bernhard. 
Many soloists and conductors of 
international reputation have al- 
ready been engaged to appear with 
the Concertgebouw and the Resi- 
dentie Orchestras. The Vienna 
Philharmonic and the Vienna State 
Opera will give a series of guest 
performances; and the entire pro- 
gram will be exceptionally high in 
quality. 


THER artists on the list of the 
Netherlands Concert Direction 
J. Beek are the following: 

Pianists: Rossana Bottai, Sam- 
son Francois, Jan Smeterlin, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, José Iturbi, Yvonne 
Lefébure, and Witold Malcuzynski. 

Violinists: Alfredo Campoli 
Zino Francescatti, Ginette Neveu. 
Theo Olof, and Joseph Szigeti. 

Cellists: Samuel Brill, Antonio 
Janigro, Andre Navarra, Max 
Orobio de Castro, Maurice Eisen- 
berg, and Pierre Fournier. 

Conductors: Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, John Barbirolli, Vittorio 
Gui, Paul Klecki, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Victor de Sabata, and 
Carlo Teschi. 

Ensembles: Calvet Quartet, 
Loewenguth Quartet, Aeolian 
String Quartet, Robert Masters 
Quartet, Winterthiirer String 
Quartete, Pasquier Trio, Triesta 
Trio. 

Singers: Pierre Bernac and 
Francis Poulenc, Kathleen Ferrier, 
Kirsten Flagstad, Dusolina Gi- 
annini, Joan Hammond, Mack Har- 
rell (return visit to Europe in 
1949), Rose Bampton, Jennie 
Tourel, and Helen Traubel. 

Booking for the 1949-50 season 
is already well under way, and an- 
other busy season is anticipated. 

Johanna Beck has worked with 
her husband and is in charge of the 
firm’s department for English speak- 
ing countries. 


G. de Koos 


(Continued from page 248) 
Markevitch, Janos Scholz. 

Chamber Music Ensembles: Bu 
dapest Trio, Griller Quartet, Hun- 
garian String Quartet, Lener Quar- 
tet, Paganini Quartet, Poltronieri 
Quartet, Vegh Quartet, Chaillev 
Richez Quintet, Musica Antiqua. 

Orchestras: Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, Residentie Orchestra. 

Conductors: Eduard van Beinum, 
Leonard Bernstein, Isay Dobrowen, 
Pedro de Freitas Branco, Paul Hin- 
demith, Willem van Otterloo, 
George Szell, Henri Tomasi, Paul 
Paray. 

Special Attractions: Andres Se- 
govia, guitarist; Lothar Waller- 
stein, stage manager; Olga Coelho, 
guitarist-soprano. 
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banjos constructed of pots and pans, 
a harp made of curtain rods, and a 
display of radio buttons, and metal 
dippers hung like notes upon a wire 
stave; and everywhere real instru- 
ments and pages of music were in 
evidence along with merchandise. 

The festival opened with a per- 
formance of Palestrina’s Pope 
Marcellus Mass, sung by the Saint 
Eustache Singers. A symphonic 
program of English music followed, 
played by the festival orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Constant Lam- 
bert. The first half of this concert 
comprised music of the pre-classic 
period—William Boyce’s Sym- 
phony in D major, of Handelian 
robustness; a quaint Suite of 
Dances by John Dowland; and 
Henry Purcell‘s Chaconne in G 
minor. The second half, devoted 
to works by contemporary compos- 
ers, consisted of Alan Rawsthorne’s 
Cortége, Benjamin Britten’s Sea 
Interludes, from Peter Grimes; and 
Mr. Lambert’s own Music for Or- 
chestra. 

In another orchestra concert, 
French contemporary music was 
represented by George Migot’s 
Le Livre des Danceries, light and 
charming, but weak in its develop- 
ments; Claude Delvincourt’s Le 
Bal Venitien, marked by dry hu- 
mor and adroit instrumentation; 
Maurice Ravel’s Piano Concerto; 
and Marcel Delannoy’s amusing 
Pantoufle de Vair. Darius Mil- 
haud’s Second Piano Concerto was 
given its world premiere at this 
concert. Because of its aridity the 
concerto turned out to be a dis- 
appointment, in spite of the valiant 
efforts of Marcelle Mayer, thé piano 
soloist, and Gaston Poulet, the con- 
ductor. The program ended with 
Arthur Honegger’s Danse des 
Morts, under the direction of the 
composer. 

A program called Impressions of 
Central Europe, with Georges 
Enesco in the triple role of violin- 
ist, composer and conductor, con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo, two works by Mr. Enesco, 
and Mozart’s Paris Symphony. 


PROGRAM of Russian and 


American music was conduct- 
by André Cluytens, with Julius 
Katchen as soloist in Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Piano Concerto and 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, and 
Jean Chefnay, flutist, in Edmund 
Pendleton’s Alpine Concerto. Stra- 
vinsky’s Firebird Suite and Gersh- 
win’s An American in Paris com- 
pleted the program. 

Italy was represented by a list 
of works stretching from a Con- 
certo Grosso by Vivaldi to Respi- 
ghi’s Fountains of Rome. Molinari- 
Pradelli conducted with precision 
and expressivity. 

Music of Spanish inspiration was 
conducted by Gaston Poulet, in a 
concert that included Debussy’s 
Ibéria; Louis Aubert’s Habanera; 
Ravel’s Spanish Rhapsody; and, by 
way of novelty, a piano concerto 
by Federico Elizalde, who, at the 
keyboard, defended his interesting 
work brilliantly. 

In the panelled Hall of Parlia- 
ment, song recitals were given by 
Lotte Schoene and Gerard Souzay; 
and chamber music programs were 
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played by the Loewenguth String 
Quartet, and Julius Katchen and 
Pierre Fournier. A charming 
harpsichord recital was played by 
Marcelle de Lacour. 

In view of the success of the ex- 
periment, the Besangon festival will 
now be made an annual event. The 
next one will begin on Sept. 3, 
1949, 

The inauguration, in 1948, of a 
summer festival at Aix-en-Prov- 
ence surpassed all expectations. 
Many of the concerts, which were 
given in 17th-Century settings of 
rare beauty, had to be repeated to 
accommodate the public demand. 
Next summer, the festival at this 
delightful capital of Provence will 
revolve around Mozart, with per- 
formances of Don Giovanni and 
Davidde Penitente, as well as sym- 
phonic and chamber works. In ad- 
dition, one concert of works by 
Schubert, and one of works by 
Beethoven, and programs of works 
by Campra, Vivaldi, and contem- 
porary composers will be played. 

The ancient city of Angers cele- 
brated the one-thousandith concert 
of its municipal symphony orches- 
tra in December, with a perform- 
ance of Bach’s B minor Mass, sung 
by the local choral society under the 
direction of Jean Fournet. The 
history of this orchestra, which has 
given a large number of first per- 
formances of important works, is a 
source of pride. From all indica- 
tions, the daring and progressive 
policy for which it has been known 
will be continued by its president, 
Charles Vielle, and its conductor, 
Mr. Fournet. 

The annual festival at Strasbourg 
will be held this year from June 9 
to June 20, and will be devoted to 
Romantic music. 

In addition to the yearly festi- 
vals, the reorganization of provin- 
cial conservatories by experienced 
musicians who have consented to 
leave the capital, and the beneficial 
influence of the nation-wide musi- 
cal youth movement are doing much 
to awaken the provinces to their 
particular musical potentialities. 


Sydney 
(Continued from page 369) 

this article was written. Dollar re- 
strictions imposed by the govern- 
ment barred the engagement of art- 
ists from the United States, and the 
A. B. C. was seeking soloists from 
England and the European coun- 
tries. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, so- 
prano; Rudolph Schock, tenor; and 
Dinu Lipatti, pianist, will tour Aus- 
tralia this year. 

Rafael Kubelik, former conduc- 
tor of the Czech Philharmonic, who 
visited Australia in 1947 with great 
success, will return to this country 
in June, July and August. 

In addition to the A. B. C., two 
private concert agencies have sched- 
uled solo recitals by overseas art- 
ists during the 1949 season. 

J. C. Williamson Theatres, Ltd., 
known as The Firm, is now pre- 
senting a successful Italian opera 
season, and has booked Todd Dun- 
can, baritone, and Marjorie Law- 
rence, soprano, for tours through- 
out Australia. 

A newly formed agency, The 
Australian Concerts and Artists 
Proprietary, Ltd., will present Ni- 
non Vallin, soprano, and Louis 
Kentner, pianist. 


British Opera 
(Continued from page 194) 


Orchestra (Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
men) into a theatre pit under the 
Italian conductor Vittorio Gui, it 
become apparent how much is lack- 
ing in the orchestral aspects of 
Britain’s regular opera perform- 
ances. But these are artistic prob- 
lems, and must be tackled by ar- 
tists, not administrators. The ad- 
ministrator is doing his job if he 
provides the artist with the mate- 
rial means. This the Arts Coun- 
cil’s subsidies for opera production 
help to do. 


‘THE Arts Council is supporting 
another venture, which lies out- 
side the actual production of opera, 
but is related to it. Advocates of 
British opera have repeatedly pro- 
claimed the need for an opera 
school attached to an opera com- 
pany. Such a school has now been 
started by the English Opera 
Group; and though the Arts Coun- 
cil has not yet allocated a grant, 
it is understood that one will be 
forthcoming. , 

Outside the activities of the Arts 
Council altogether, the Govern- 
ment has taken still another step to 
support opera. It has acquired the 
lease of Covent Garden Opera 
House, on the expiration of the 
present tenancy. During the war, 
this opera house became, of all 
things, a dance-hall; and the gov- 
ernment now proposes to see that 
it retains its proper function. 

So the government is coming to 
have a large stake in the business 
side of British opera. Defenders 
of individual enterprise have raised 
occasional protests at this inroad; 
but the protests have not been ef- 
fective, nor indeed very emphatic, 
for no ready alternative to govern- 
ment action has presented itself. 

Nor is the burden on the gov- 
ernment likely to diminish. Even 
now there is, in my view, and that 
of other observers, a further neces- 
sary step, which will once again 
call for government subsidy. This 
is the creation of a provincial opera 
company comparable, if not equal, 
in status to the London companies. 
Not merely will this benefit the 
thousands who are now deprived of 
the pleasures of opera, but it will 
also greatly advance the artistic 
standards of British opera. At pres- 
ent, for want of such a provincial 
company, too many of our young 
singers are forced to make their 
first appearances before London 
audiences and London critics, in- 
stead of receiving their schooling 
in the provinces, as most actors of 
the legitimate*stage do. 


N additional company would in- 
duce more of our most prom- 
ising singers to take up opera. At 
present, operatic singing is not a 
career in Britain. Even the best 
singers desert opera temporarily 
for oratorio and concert work in 
order to earn money. As long as 
this continues, no distinctive Brit- 
ish style of operatic singing can be 
built up. The more companies 
there are, and the better the mem- 
bers are paid, the better our oper- 
atic standards will become. 
No backer but the state is likely 
to be available for such ventures 
in Britain today. Will successive 
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governments continue to accept this 
responsibility, or will calls for re- 
trenchment grow more insistent? 
Music-lovers in Britain wait anx- 
iously to see. It seems clear, at 
any rate, that if full-scale opera 
presentation is to be maintained 
in Britain, the government will 
have to play its part behind the 
scenes. We hope, with some jus- 
tification, on the grounds of past 
performance, that the part will be 
played with grace and understand- 
ing. 

(The author is much indebted to the 
booklet The Opera in Britain, pub- 
lished by “Political and Economic 
Planning,” London, 1948.) 
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direction of Micahel Tippett, re- 
cently gdve a _ production of 
Vaughan Williams’ Riders to the 
Sea, based on the play of J. M. 
Synge, and will give a new can- 
tata, Ulysses, by Matyas Seiber, 
based on the novel by James Joyce. 
The London Philharmonic, whose 
regular conductor is now Eduard 
Van Beinum, announces a series of 
programs at the Albert Hall, un- 
der the direction of Victor de 
Sabata, including a performance of 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. Erich 
Kleiber will again visit England, to 
conduct one of the Mozart masses. 


[N the provinces, the Hallé Or- 
chestra, of Manchester, which 
the energetic John Barbirolli has 
built up and maintained at a high 
level, has an ambitious series for 
the winter, including concerts to 
be conducted by Fernando Previ- 
tali, of the Rome Radio Orchestra. 
At Newcastle, with the Hallé Or- 
chestra, Mr. Barbirolli will give 
the first performance in England 
of the curiously titled Symphony 
5%, by the American composer, 
Don Gillis. The Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic, not far below the stand- 
ard of the Hallé Orchestra, is un- 
der the direction of the indefa- 
tigable Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Such a network of musical ac- 
tivities, covering so many fields 
and possessing so many inter- 
national ramifications, can be 
glimpsed, but cannot be covered in 
detail, by one listener. But so 
luxurious and unrationed a mus- 
ical fare permits everyone to make 
his own choice, and gives proof of 
the continuing abundance’ of En- 
glish musical life. 
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by Lamberto Landi (Teatro Lirico, 
Milan); L’Incubo, by Riccardo 
Nielsen (Fenice, Venice); and 
Burichio, by Luigi Ferrari-Trecate 
(Teatro Communale, Bologna). I 
hardly believe I am wrong in pre- 
dicting that not a single one of 
these operas will reappear in other 
houses next season. We can only 
hope that the fortunes of Italian 
opera will take a turn for the better 
im 1949, and that the new works 
will considerably outlive their first 
staging. 

The traditional opera season be- 
gan on St. Stephen’s Day—Decem- 
ber 26—with great pomp and dis- 
play in every stratum of the public. 
At La Scala, the season opened 
with Verdi’s Il Trovatore, con- 
ducted by Victor de Sabata in a 
manner that aroused much discus- 
sion. Only two new works have 
been announced for the La Scala 
season. The more important of 
these is a one-act opera, Il Cordo- 
vano, based on Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote. This is the first attempt 
in the operatic field by Goffredo 
Petrassi, one of the leaders of the 
modern Italian school. Petrassi has 
already won recognition as a highly 
individual composer of symphonic 
and choral works, and has achieved 
exceptional success with two ballets. 

The Teatro dell’ Opera in Rome 
will offer for public appraisal II 
Dottor Antonio, by Franco Alfano, 
who has written no. music for the 
theater since Cyrano de Bergerac, 
in 1936. Alfano is known in the 
United States for Resurrection, in 
which Mary Garden sang with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, and 
Madonna Imperia, which was given 
at the Metropolitan. He also com- 
pleted the last act of Turandot, 
which Puccini had not finished at 
the time of his death. Another new 
production at Rome will be the first 
Italian performance of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia. 


HE most important prospect of 

the season, however, is beyond 
question the premiere of a new 
three-act opera by Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti, Vanna Lupa, scheduled for 
production in May, at the Teatro 
Communale in Florence, as part of 
the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. 
In previous correspondence to 
MusicaL America, I have already 
spoken of this opera; now there 
only remains the evaluation to be 
made after the work has been seen 
on the stage. In the course of this 
same Florentine festival, an Inter- 
national Congress of Music will be 
held. This idealistic series of 
events was inaugurated five years 
ago by the author of this article. 

Turning to current musical mani- 
festations in fields removed from 
the operatic stage, it is important 
to record not only the festivals at 
Venice, Perugia, and Rome, on 
which I reported in the October 
issue of MusicaAL AMERICA, but 
also two other matters meriting 
special attention: the founding of 
the Premio Italia (Italy Prize) by 
the Concorse Internazionale di 
Radiodiffusione ; and the commemo- 
ration of the centenary of the death 
of Gaetano Donizetti. 

The Premio Italia was established 
at Capri last September, during a 
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meeting of representatives of the 
European Broadcasting Society. It 
has already received the approval 
and favorable vote of the thirteen 
broadcasting organizations. The 
new prize indicates that radio will 
now become the inspiration for 
works conceived and executed ac- 
cording to quite different, and much 
vaster, possibilities than those upon 
which music and poetry have been 
able to draw in the past. The first 
examples of this music were pre- 
sented before the participants in the 
Capri meeting, and showed positive 
results from the viewpoint of radio. 
There were three compositions—a 
Sonata da Camera, for clavicem- 
balo and ten instruments, by Pe- 
trassi; Mondi Celesti, for voice and 
ten instruments, by Gian Francesco 
Malipiero; and a Divertimento, for 
eleven instruments, by Roman Vlad. 


APART from bringing to atten- 

tion unknown and _ forgotten 
operas by the master of Bergamo, 
the Donizetti centenary also served 
to re-establish a proper equilibrium 
between the indiscriminate apolo- 
gists for his operas and those who 
oppose them to the bitter end. Liv- 
ing and working in the shadow be- 
tween the last glitter of Rossini’s 
genius and the first splendor of 
Verdi, Donizetti has suffered from 
this terrible propinquity. His abun- 
dant flow of melody and his extraor- 
dinary fecundity—he wrote more 
than seventy operas, and a good 
many pieces of chamber and church 
music, in a creative span of only 
thirty years—have led to the charge 
that his talent amounted to no more 
than an easy facility. The Roman- 
tic Stimmung, which first came into 
Italian music in Donizetti’s operas, 
was abruptly obliterated by the 
powerful and impetuous fantasy of 
Verdi, with his géeft for diverse 
characterizations and gripping psy- 
chological delineations, and his 
enormous popular and _ patriotic 
appeal. 

A careful re-examination of Doni- 
zetti’s works discloses a lively sensi- 
bility and a freshness of expres- 
sion—one might almost call it a 
musical dialect—as well as that ad- 
herence to truthfulness of dramatic 
treatment and characterization for 
which his comic operas are justly 
celebrated. In the course of the 
recent centenary, we were given a 
welcome opportunity to hear his 
two-act opera, Betly, written in 
1837. This work proved to be more 
than a mere farce; it is an operatic 


comedy full of the Alpine local 
color of its Swiss locale. We also 
heard the extremely spirited Cam- 
panello, in an expert performance. 
The Messa di Requiem, also per- 
formed during the centenary, gave 
the measure of Donizetti’s gifts in 
the field of sacred music. Upon this 
score are grafted qualities of 
dramatic power from the best pages 
of his theater music—from Lucia di 
Lammermoor and the fourth act of 
La Favorita. At the same time, it 
is both perfect in form and vibrant 
with the fervent sentiment of a 
Bellini who suffered with the heart 
of a Verdi. 


Vienna 


(Continued from page 192) 
where. House concerts of the Do- 
blinger publishing house revolve 
about the personality of the distin- 
guished composer Josef Marx, and 
move in his sentimental Viennese 
orbit. 

The Gesellschaft fiir die Kultu- 
rellen Beziehungen zur _ Soviet- 
union, more commonly known as 
the Society with the Long Name, is 
frankly propagandistic rather than 
cultural. It introduces the new 
Soviet music, usually preceded and 
interrupted by speeches, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 


QC)PERA is played in the Theater 
an der Wien and in the out- 
lying Volksoper. Like the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde and the 
Philharmonic, its repertoire is now 
conservative. For some time there 
was serious talk of staging Berg’s 
Wozzeck, Stravinsky’s Oedipus 
Rex, and Hindemith’s Mathis der 
Maler, hut the currency reform ot 
1947 ended such talk effectively. 
Any progressive plans will have to 
await a more favorable economic 
season. Currently one may hear, 
in addition to the run-of-the-mill 
performances, exceptional Mozart 
(Cosi Fan Tutte, Figaro, Die Ent- 
fuhrung aus dem Serail), Verdi 
(Otello, Don Carlos), Strauss (Sa- 
lome, Ariadne auf Naxos), and a 
sprightly, well staged, well sung 
production of Auber’s Fra Diavolo. 
With the possible exception of the 
quality of the singers’ voices, these 
performances compare favorably in 
every way with those given in pre- 
war Vienna. Lehmanns, Piccavers. 
Schumanns, and Mayrs are no 
longer about; artistically, however, 
one can find no fault with Hongen, 
Welitsch, Schwarzkopf, Ludwig, 
and Weber, of the present company. 

Gottfried von Einem’s Dantons 
Tod, much heralded and much pub- 
licized, had its premiere in Salz- 
burg in 1947; it hardly survived a 
single season in Vienna. Great mo- 
ments there were, but the frequent 
dabblings in jazz rhythm, in the 
manner of the early 1920s, brought 
the milieu closer to the honky-tonk 
than to the streets and salons of 
revolutionary Paris. The opera 
gave some chauvinstic Austrians 
another chance to indulge in an 
orgy of self-congratulation on their 
musical genius. They chose to 
overlook the fact that the French 
revolution, as interpreted by a Ger- 
man (Biichner) and set to music 
by a Swiss (Einem was born in 
Berne), conducted by a Hungarian 
(Fricsay), and produced and staged 
by Germans (Neher and Schuh), 


hardly made an Austrian opera. 
Others, more sober, recalled that it 
was just such a mixture of nation- 
alities that kad made Vienna great 
in the past, and decided that one 
might truly call the opera Austrian 
from that point of view. 


ADIO plays a much smaller 

part in Austria than in the 
United States. The two stations 
physically located within Vienna, 
the RAVAG, controlled by the 
Ruussians, and the Blue Danube, 
controlled by the Americans, differ 
to a degree. Ostensibly RAVAG is 
the Austrian station. It has two 
senders, which are effectively cen- 
sored; yet it manages to include 
much that is of interest musically in 
the “decadent West,” The Blue 
Danube station is beamed mostly to 
the occupation troops. Except for 
the deletion of advertising, it could 
be any American station at home, 
in variety and purpose. Its propa- 
ganda value is virtually nil. 

Between Austria and the neigh- 
boring countries there is a spirited 
exchange of artists. The Italians, 
as might be expected, lead in num- 
ber—Cantelli, Zecchi, Mainardi, 
Michelangeli, Santoliquido, Para- 
gallo, the Quartetto di Roma, play- 
ing music as euphonious and as 
pleasant to hear as their names. By 
way of return, Austria has sent such 
leading figures as Karl Bohm, with 
members of the opera, to Milan, 
Venice, Rome and Naples, where 
their success has been substantial. 

From the countries behind the 
iron curtain, the movement has been 
slower. Hungary has been repre- 
sented, however, by the conductors 
Ferencsik and Fricsay, of the Buda- 
pest opera, as well as by two excel- 
lent woman pianists, Edith Farnadi 
and Annie Fischer. Reszoe Sugar 
shows great promise among the 
young composers. 

The finest of the instrumental 
soloists during the past season was 
probably the Belgian violinist, 
Arthur Grumiaux. He made his 
Vienna debut in the Stravinsky 
Concerto, and followed it with more 
Stravinsky, along with Prokofieff 
and Brahms, in a recital the same 
week. 


Wwial of the concerts by the 
local Viennese? The great 


~ tradition bears down upon them, as 


was said before. In 1945, the more 
enterprising hoped for a thorough 
cleansing of the musty halls, and 
ventured bravely forth with con- 
certs devoted to Bartok, Hindemith 
and Shostakovich. By 1948, their 
attempts were less confident. The 
large audiences were going to the 
Bruckner Eighth, the Beethoven 
Ninth, the Schubert Unfinished. 
Julius Patzak, Irmgard Seefried, 
Anton Dermota, and many others 
sang Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and 
Marx. Isolde Ahlgrimm at her 
harpsichord recalled the Hausmusik 
of a better day. Herbert von Kara- 
jan grew bold with Sibelius’ Fin- 
landia and Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony, the latter Handelian in 
pomposity, and as utterly humor- 
less as the half-clothed gold carya- 
tids in the venerable hall. 

Almost alone among native mu- 
sicians, Elisabeth Hongen performs 
twentieth-century music. Her pro- 
gram of songs by Berg, Webern 
Apostel and Schonberg in 1945, 
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Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, not 
heard in Berlin since 1944. It was 
given under the leadership of Jo- 
sef Keilberth, of Dresden, with ad- 
mirable stage direction by Wolf 
Volker. Tiana Lemnitz was Eva; 
Jaro Prochaska, Hans Sachs; and 
Ludwig Suthaus, Walther. Mr. 
Keilberth has made a place for him- 
self in Berlin within a short time. 
A musician of the Felix Mottl 
type, he is economical in his ges- 
tures, and as objective as Richard 
Strauss. Temperamentally he is 
closer to the Romantics and the 
early Viennese classicists than to 
the modernists, though he performs 
recent music extremely well. Un- 
der his direction we heard Hinde- 
mith’s Violin Concerto played in 
virtuoso fashion by the Dresden 
violinist, Gottfried Lucke, and also 
the seldom heard Hiller Variations, 
by Max Reger. 

Otto Klemperer is once more the 
subject of discussion, in Berlin and 
in Budapest. In a concert by the 
mediocre orchestra of the Komische 
Oper, he gave highly personal per- 
formances of Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thétique, as well as a choral can- 
tata of his own. This cantata, en- 
titled Die Weber (The Weavers), 
is a setting of a familiar poem by 
Heine. Its effect proved rather es- 
tranging after Mozart and Tchai- 
kovsky, by reason of its primitive 
structure. 


7 SRL in's entire love belongs to 
the young Hungarian conduc- 
tor, Ferenc Fricsay, who since 
October has been leading one bril- 
liant performance after another. 
With two mediocre orchestras, he 
has. effected genuine “miracle 
cures.” Famous for his Salzburg 
successes with Gottfried von 
Einem’s Dantons Tod and Frank 
Martin’s Le Vin Herbé, he is now 
well known to Berlin in opera and 
concert. 
his performance of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, Bartok’s Two 
Portraits, and Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thétique Symphony, were sensa- 
tionally successful. But he made 
the deepest impression in a new 
production of Verdi’s Don Carlos, 
given by the Municipal Opera. The 
new version of this problematical 
work was made by Julius Kapp, 
formerly of the State Opera. Based 
on the old Paris version, it retains 
the Fontainebleau scene at the 
opening, eliminates the apparition 
ot Charles V, and causes the In- 
fanta, Carlos, to commit suicide at 
the end. Fricsey grasped intuitive- 
ly the true character of the work, 
so largely founded on recitative and 
broad musical-dramatic style. <A 
Verdi conductor equalled today, 
perhaps, only by Victor de Sabata, 
he is a dramatic interpreter with a 
feeling for nuances almost like 
those of chamber music. With a 
cast including Josef Greindl, Josef 
Herrmann, Johanna Blatter, and 
the talented young baritone, Die- 
trich Fischer-Dieskau, Mr. Fricsay 
conducted a performance of un- 
forgettable plasticity. Heinz Tiet- 
jen, Intendant of the Municipal 
Opera, was wise enough to place 
Mr. Fricsay under contract for fur- 
ther duties at the Municipal Opera. 
This spring, he will prepare a pro- 


February, 1949 


With the Philharmonic,” 


duction of Beethoven’s Fidelio. Be- 
ginning in September, 1949, he will 
head the institution, with a six- 
year contract as chief opera con- 
ductor. He plans to give Don Gio- 
vanni, Otello, Tristan und Isolde, 
3oris Godounoff, Falstaff, and 
Wozzeck. The Berlin Philhar- 
monic, which returned from its tri- 
umphal trip through England and 
Scotland without its permanent 
conductor, Sergiu Celibidache, has 
also secured Mr. Fricsay for a 
number of guest appearances and 
might like to acquire him as its 
principal conductor. 

The first significant operatic pre- 
miere at the State Opera since the 
war was Werner Egk’s Circe. Egk 
ranks today as the chief exponent 
of the German lyric drama. His 
first works, the Zaubergeige, and 
Peer Gynt, were as unusual in style 
as the ballets, Joan von Zarissa, 
and Abraxas, in which he carried 
the Don Juan and the Faust le- 
gends into the sphere of the dance. 
Circe, too, has a famous model— 
Calderon’s El Mayor Encanto 
Amore. The enchantress, Circe, 
who transforms all men into beasts, 
and the hero, Ulysses, who defies 
her magic and with her succumbs 
to the greatest magic of love, em- 
body the idea of Man and Wo- 
man. Alongside them are a num- 
ber of buffo figures, whose comic 
characteristics Egk expands to a 
circus-like dimension. Leporello 
and Klarin, two servants of Ulysses, 
conceived in the spirit of The Magic 
Flute, give a grotesque character 
to the work. The high point of 
the comedy is reached when Circe, 
transformed into a chimpanzee, and 
her friend play a duet on the clari- 
net and bass tuba. The saccharine 
love scenes are less successful, with 
their Lehar climaxes. The most 
dramatic episode is the appearance 
of Achilles, in the last scene, in- 
terpreted in the music by a sombre 
passacaglia. The harmonic style 
of the work is simple, almost prim- 
itive. Composed between 1942 and 
1945, the opera is less original than 
Egk’s other stage works. 


[? is difficult to predict the future 
of Berlin as a music center. All 
Germany is suffering from a catas- 
trophic lack of young singers; but 
is this situation better in other 
countries? On the other hand, the 
“conductor crisis,” from which the 
city’s operatic, and concert life suf- 
fered so severely, has suddenly been 
dispelled by the arrival of Keil- 
berth, Klemperer and Fricsay. In 
other respects too, the musical at- 
mosphere is becoming more ani- 
mated. Chairs of musicology have 
been established in the three Ber- 
lin universities. Walther Vetter 
lectures at the old Humboldt Uni- 
versity; Professor Gerstenberg has 
come from Rostock to the Free 
University, situated in the American 
sector of Berlin; and the writer lec- 
tures at the Technical University. 
The once celebrated Berlin Instru- 
mental Collection, sadly devastated 
in the war, is being restored. Upon 
commission from the city, Alfred 
Berner has founded an Institute for 
Musical Research, where many res- 
cued treasures, including Bach’s 
cembalo and the piano Mozart used 
on his travels, are housed. For- 
eign artists continue to visit us. 
The latest have been the London 
conductor, Sir Basil Cameron; the 
Polish pianist, Stanislaw Szpinalski 


(one of the fastest players in the 
world); and the English pianist, 
Kendall Taylor. 

We may hope, therefore, that 
Berlin will once more become a 
major center of musical activity. 
The German section of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music, at the opening concert ot 
its season in Berlin, showed how 
greatly music has developed 
throughout the world in the past 
forty years. On this occasion, 
music by Stravinsky, Schonberg, 
Krenek and Blacher was _ played. 
The performers were Gerty Her- 
zog, pianist; Margot Hennenberg- 
Lefebre, soprano; Paul Richartz, 
violinist; and the Schulz Quartet. 


Sweden 
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will be stage director. The Swedish 
opera, Arnljot, by Wilhelm Peter- 
son-Berger, will be performed on 
February 27th, the late composer’s 
birthday. As in previous perform- 
ances, Sigurd Bjorling will sing 
the title role. In Mozart's Don 
Giovanni, which will be conducted 
by Herbert Sandbert and staged by 
Ragner Hyltén-Cavallius, the title 
role will be sung alternately by 
Aake Collett and Carl Axel Hall- 
gren. Issay Dobrowen will produce 
a Russian work, possibly Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Le Cog d’Or or Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pique Dame. Ballet audi- 
ences are looking forward to the 
visit of the Hungarian choreog- 
rapher, Aurel M. Milloss, who is at 
present attached to the Teatro 
Reale in Rome. Visiting Sweden 
for the first time, he will offer an 
entire program of his own ballets, 
one of which will be a world pre- 
miere. 


An important event in the con- 
cert field was Wilhelm Furtwangler’s 
performance of Brahms’ A German 
Requiem, in November, with Kers- 
tin Lindberg-Torling, soprano, and 
Bernhard Sonnerstedt, baritone, as 
extremely fine soloists. The so- 
prano, especially, sang with memor- 
able tenderness and loveliness of 
tone. Three women pianists made 
successes in December—Anita Har- 
rison played the Benjamin Britten 
Concerto; France Ellegard offered 
a masterful interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto; and 
Greta Erikson played Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Concerto. Carl Ga- 
raguly conducted all three concerts. 

Of the events promised for the 
remainder of the season, we look 
forwatd particularly to Erich Klei- 
ber’s presentation of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, in February. A 
special concert, on April 27, will 
celebrate the seventieth anniversary 
of the Swedish composer and con- 
ductor, Adolf Wiklund, who will 
conduct a program of his own 
music. 

The Symphony Orchestra (Kon- 
sertféreningen) is having great 
success with two series of concerts 
for young people. To meet the de- 
mand for tickets, the Saturday af- 
ternoon series for school children 
has been duplicated. These con- 


certs last only an hour and a half. 
Almost every program includes a 
well known overture to a famous 
opera, and without exception every 





Gésta Bijdrling and Leon Bjdrker as two 
rascals in the revival of Fra Diavolo 


concert presents some Swedish mu 
sic. The other series, on Sundays, 
is intended for young people who 
have left school, but who do not yet 
wish to attend the weekly series for 
adults. These Sunday concerts are 
called Famous Symphonies; they 
include not only symphonies, but 
also concertos, overtures and other 
works. Verbal commentaries are 
supplied alternately by Johannes 
Norrby and Per Lindfors. 


Vienna 
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and, later, her singing of the sol« 
part in Frank Martin’s Cornet, 
were astonishing tours de force. 
Along with the Verdi Requiem and 
the Beethoven Ninth, she finds time 
to do the Hindemith Requiem, the 
Ravel Chansons Madécasses and 
the Satie Socrate, in addition to 
her roles at the opera. 

Friedrich Gulda, most promising 
of the young Austrian pianists, 
played Prokofieff’s Third Concerto; 
the duo-pianists Rapf and Heiller 
disported themselves in Bartok and 
Milhaud; and the teen-age violinist 
Paul Angerer approached Opus 101 
in his own compositions for cham- 
ber orchestra, chorus and solo in- 
struments. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence of young musicians greeted 
Paul Hindemith when he returned 
to Vienna in 1947, and came again 
in 1948 to hear him talk on the 
modern composer and his problems, 
and conduct his latest works. 


S°: despite the encrusted tradi- 

tions, there is hope for the 
future. The currency reform, ill- 
timed to become effective just be- 
fore Christmas, 1947, filled the 
shops with goods, emptied the 
pocketbooks, and caused the black 
market to languish. It also emptied 
the opera and the concert halls, 
with what long-range effect is not 
yet apparent. The attendance, in 
dropping, became more selective; 
the established artists continue to 
draw good houses, and Philhar- 
monic subscriptions are hard to get. 
Chief among the sufferers are the 
debut recitalists, the unknown for- 
eigners, and the outer-fringe per- 
formers. But the enthusiasm is 
still there, people sing and play at 
home and in house concerts, the Al- 
lied musical fare goes on. 
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ITALY 


By FRANcEscO SANTOLIQUIDO 
CAPRI 


FEW menacing clouds are 
A gathering in the sky of the 


Italian musical world. In 
fact, a strong reaction is rising 
against some of the most brutal and 
aggressive contemporary music, the 
appearance of which on programs 
begins to look more like a commer- 
cial speculation than the result of 
an idealistic musical movement. 
Music has always been, and must 
continue to be, a universal art, a 
possession of all humanity; and it 
must not become an esoteric, her- 
metically isolated art, with its ap- 
peal limited to a few initiates. 

With reference to this tendency, 
Adriano Lualdi, director of the 
Conservatorio Cherubini in Flor- 
ence, has written several important 
articles about last year’s Venice 
Festival. In one article, published 
in the Naples newspaper Roma, Mr. 
Lualdi wrote: “These festivals have 
become—especially since the war— 
something of a chamber of horrors, 
a cynical means of making the pub- 
lic loathe all art in general and mu- 
sic in particular, instead of attract- 
ing them to it and making them 
love it. The organizers of this fes- 
tival should realize what happened 
a few days ago in Geneva, when 
Ernest Ansermet, one of the most 
enthusiastic partisans. of contem- 
porary music, proclaimed the com- 
plete failure of this movement. As 
for Italy, this country has always 
been in the past, and must continue 
to be, the home of moderation and 
equilibrium.” Mr. Lualdi closed 
his article by asking authorities to 
make sure that these festivals, in 
the future, present musical works 
that are really healthy and vital. 

Much interesting music, never- 
theless, was presented at the Venice 
festival—Milhaud’s Les Malheurs 
d’Orphée, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Il 
Telefono, Wladimir Vogel’s Six 
Fragments from Tyl Claes, and 
Stravinsky’s Orpheus. The last- 
mentioned work is a model of self- 
control and equilibrium. It pos- 
sesses the serenity of Apollon Mu- 
sagéte; but its charm is more mel- 
ancholy and a little colder. Emo- 
tion is too largely absent, and the 
writing is too dry. 
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‘Brutal’? Music Arouses Opposition; 


More Serene New Works Are Welcome 


Another sizable success at the 
Venice festival was the ballet, Mar- 
sia, by Luigi Dallapiccola. There is 
nothing aggressive about this score, 
which makes very moderate use of 
the twelve-tone system. It is clear, 
well constructed, and extremely well 
orchestrated. The third concert, 
however, was largely a failure. Mr. 
Lualdi states that he had never be- 
fore listened to so many ugly, re- 
pugnant, and demoralizing works 
in a single program. The only ex- 
ception, in his estimation, was the 
set of excerpts from Vogel’s Tyl 
Claes. 

The Sagra dell’ Umbria, in Peru- 
gia last autumn, brought success to 
Ennio Porrino, whose Vision di 
Ezechiale (Vision of Ezekiel), a 
religious poem for organ and or- 
chestra, was presented there. One 
of the best Italian composers of the 
younger generation, Porrino teaches 
composition at the Conservatorio di 


bert, Arthur Honegger, Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, Paul Hindemith, Carlo 
Zacchi, Ann Kullmer, Willy Fer- 
rero, Hermann Scherchen, and An- 
dré Cluytens. 


"THE season opened on Oct. 10, 

with a concert conducted by Al- 
bert, in which the first performance 
in Naples was given of Grottoes of 
Capri, by Francesco Sanvoliquido, 
the author of this article. The 
work is in five movements, for full 
orchestra—La grotta verde, La 
grotta meravigliosa, La_ grotta 
rossa, La grotta dei Santi, and La 
grotta azzurra. A great many 
Americans know this music, since 
its composer had the pleasure of 
working for two years—in 1944 
and 1945—with the American Red 
Cross, in Capri. Dozens of times 
he played Grottoes of Capri on the 
piano, and the many American sol- 
diers who heard it will no doubt 





A scene from Gli Orazi (The Horatii), Porrino's new opera, as produced in Milan 


San Pietro in Naples, and is the 
composer of significant list of 
works. His opera, Gli Orazi (The 
Horatii), was given with success at 
the Teatro alla Scala, in Milan, and 
at the Teatro Communale, in Flor- 
ence. He recently finished a three- 
act opera, Hutalabi, a description 
of archaic and fabulous Sardinia, 
in the time of Nuraghi. The sub- 
ject and atmosphere of this opera 
are most original, and it arouses 
the hope that Porrino will win a 
complete artistic victory in the near 
future. 

Another Italian musician deserv- 
ing of mention is Vincenzo Davico, 
whose chamber music is widely 
known and admired in Italy. His 
songs, piano pieces, and Sonatina 
Rustica, for violin and piano, are 
often performed, and have given 
him a prominent place in-our musi- 
cal world. Davico holds an impor- 
tant position with the Direction of 
Radio, in Rome. 

A most interesting season of 
symphonic concerts was given re- 
cently at the San Carlo Theater, in 
Naples, under the artistic director- 
ship of Jacopo Napoli, composer of 
Il Malato Immaginario (The Imag- 
inary Invalid), a one-act opera that 
has been given at La Scala, in 
Milan. The conductors were Karl 
Bohm, Vittorio Gui, Herbert Al- 


remember it if any of them chance 
to read this article. 

André Cluytens enjoyed a great 
success, conducting the orchestra 
of the Paris Conservatoire in a fine 
program, which included Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony, Ravel’s Piano 
Concerto, and Stravinsky’s The 
Fire Bird. Ann Kullmer, young 
American conductor, was the first 
woman ever to direct an orchestra 
at the San Carlo Theater. 

The Neapolitan public feels a par- 
ticular sympathy for Paul Hinde- 
mith, who always finds a warm re- 
ception awaiting him here. On this 
visit, he conducted Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony; Weber’s Eury- 
anthe Overture; his own Cello Con- 
certo, and his Mathis der Maler 
Symphony. 

In Milan, the most striking 
event of the symphonic season at 
La Scala was the world premiere of 
Stravinsky’s Mass, conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet. A devoted friend 
of Stravinsky for many years, Mr. 
Ansermet wrote the following de- 
scription of the Mass: “This is 
certainly the most intimate work of 
a musician who has never wished to 
make his art serve as a confession 
of his subjective emotion. It is a 
work of faith and submission, and 
its humility and renunciation of all 
external charms makes us feel its 
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Ennio Porrino, composer of the opera, 
Gli Orazi, given in Milan and Florence 


real and authentic fervor.” I am 
sure that it is the wildest mass ever 
written. It lasts only seventeen 
minutes, and its orchestra consists 
entirely of ten wind and brass in- 
struments. 

From both Rome and Turin, ex- 
ceptional programs are _ being 
broadcast this year. The conduc- 
tors are Cluytens, Coppola, De- 
fauw, Erede, Giulini, Gui, Haug, 
Ingelbrecht, Kletski, Markevitch, 
Molinari, Pedrotti, Pizzetti, Poulet, 
Rodzinski, Sanzogno, Tocchi and 
Zecchi. In the course of the season 
the broadcast programs will include 
Schubert’s Mass in A flat major; 
Carissimi’s Jephtha; and Debussy’s 
La Damoiselle Elue, and Le Mar- 
tyre de Saint Sebastien. 


] TALY is really bursting with 

music! The future looks prom- 
ising indeed, in view of the ex- 
cellent compositions we may ex- 
pect from such musicians as Por- 
rino, Dallapiccola, Ludovico Roc- 
ca, Ferrari-Trecata, Ghedini, and 
many others. 

The Teatro alla Scala in Milan, 
the Teatro dell’Opera in Rome, and 
the San Carlo Theatre in Naples, 
have prepared imposing operatic 
schedules for 1949. Among the 
outstanding productions will be 
Bellini’s Norma, conducted by Gui; 
Bizet’s Carmen, conducted by 
Bohm; Rossini’s William Tell, 
conducted by Serafin; Rocca’s Il 
Dibuk (The Dybbuk), a work by 
one of Italy’s most distinguished 
composers, produced in the United 
States by the Detroit Civic Opera 
a decade or two ago; Cimarosa’s Le 
Asturizie Femminili; Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni; Weber’s Il Franco 
Cacciatore (Der Freischiitz); Pe- 
trella’s I Promessi Sposi; and such 
standard works as Puccini’s Manon 
Lescaut, and Turandot; Verdi’s 
Otello; and Fedora, by Umberto 
Giordano, who died on Nov. 12, 
1948, in Milan. 

The death of Giordano cast a 
dark shadow over the Italian mu- 
sical world. Along with Pietro 
Mascagni and Giacomo Puccini, 
Giordano was the chief continuator 
of the tradition established by Giu- 
seppe Verdi. Italy has lost one 
of its musical glories, and the peo- 
ple of Milan expressed the sorrow 
of an entire nation at the touching 
funeral ceremony. But Andrea 
Chenier and Fedora did not die with 
him. 
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Contributors 
KAY AMBROSE’S ballet sketches may be 


seen in more copious supply in her two books, 
Ballet Lover’s Pocket Book, and Ballet Lover’s 
Companion. 


ERNEST ANSERMET, conductor of the 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and one of the world’s foremost 
exponents of Stravinsky’s music, has just com- 
pleted a round of guest engagements with lead- 
ing orchestras in the United States. 


FELIX BOROWSKI, music critic of the 
Chicago Sun-Times and program annotator for 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has also been 
active, throughout his long and distinctive 
career, as a successful composer and educator. 


ROBERT CRAFT, whose knowledge of 
Stravinsky’s music is certified by the com- 
poser’s own public approval, is conductor of 
the Chamber Art Orchestra in New York, 
which this month presented the new Stravinsky 
Mass for the first time in this country. 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, music and art 
critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, has re- 
cently completed a year’s work, on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, rounding up materials for a 
definitive study of the American still-life 
painter, William Harnett. 


HERBERT GRAF, stage director at the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been in charge of this 
year’s productions of Salome, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Falstaff, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, and 
Gétterdimmerung. He has produced more 
operas on television than any other director. 


DOREL HANDMAN, a resident of Paris, 
is a noted European musicologist, who has con- 
tributed extensively to both scholarly and gen- 
eral musical periodicals. 


RICHARD HILL, a member of the staff of 
the Music Division of the Library of Congress, 
is also one of the most energetic members of 
the Music Library Association, and editor of 
its quarterly publication, Notes. 


ARTHUR JACOBS, music critic of the 
London Daily Express, is one of the best posted 


musical observers in Britain. 


MARIE MORRISEY KEITH became presi- 


IN THIS ISSUE 


dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
after a recital career as a contralto. 


MARKS LEVINE, chairman of the board of 
NCAC, has spent more than 27 years in the 
management field, directing and promoting 
musical careers. 


FRANCIS D. PERKINS is music editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and one of the 
leading members of the critical jury. 


ROBERT WALLENBORN, with two pre- 
war careers to his credit, as university teacher 
and concert pianist, has served in Vienna with 
the military government since he was demo- 
bilized from the Army there in 1946. 


QUAINTANCE EATON, JOHN ALAN 
HAUGHTON, HERBERT PEYSER, ROB- 
ERT SABIN, and CECIL SMITH are mem- 
bers of the MUSICAL AMERICA staff. 
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Each artist has his own reason for choosing Baldwin 


as the piano which most nearly approaches the ever-elusive goal 
of perfection. As new names appear on the musical horizon, an 
ever-increasing number of them are joining their distinguished 


colleagues in their use of the Baldwin. 
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BALDWIN - ACROSONIC - HAMILTON + HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN ELECTRONIC 


Claudio Arrau 
Wilhelm Bachaus 
Joseph Battista 
Harold Bauer 
Jeanne Behrend 
Ralph Berkowitz 
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Leonard Bernstein 
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Cincinnati Summer Opera 
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The Windsor Imperial Television - Radio- Phonograph Combination. Radio- Phonograph, $895. 
Bookcase television receiver, $750, can be added at any time. Complete, $1645. 


4 HOURS CONTINUOUS RECORDED MUSIC! 


Only Magnavox brings you full benefit of the revolutionary new LP records 
and MAGNASCOPE* TELEVISION which can be added at any time. 


 sareerttcnn plays both the new LP (long- 
playing) and conventional 78 rpm records 
automatically with one tone arm! Not just one, but 
a dozen LP records can be played with a single load- 
ing of the Duomatic Changer—for a full evening 
of continuous music! 
You get more from your present records, too— 
a fidelity and range of tone you never have known 
they possess. For in Magnavox you have an acous- 
tical system capable of fully reproducing today’s 
extended recording ranges. 


See Your Magnavox Dealer Today. Choose from a 
wide selection of traditional and modern furniture 
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models. Each is an outstanding value—a complete 
entertainment center that brings you the finest in re- 
corded music and AM -FM radio; and Magnascope 
Television can be added at any time! Radio-Phono- 
graphs, from $298.50; television, from $299.50. 


*MAGNASCOPE is the unique television picture 
system developed by Magnavox. It provides big 
pictures—the finest in television—with sharper 
black and white contrast for better visibility and 
complete freedom from eye-fatigue. It’s easy to 
tune, accurate and dependable! Write for illustrated 
booklet. The Magnavox Company, Dept. 275, 
2183 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


The Windsor Imperial Radio- Phonograph. 


The Modular Television Receiver, $345, correlated 
with the Cosmopolitan AM-FM Radio-Phonograph, 
$499.50. Complete, $844.50. 





